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HYDE'S 
PRIMER 

In Press 



^^^mIm^^o^ ii^flL^l^lDok is to teach children to read 

/ JbgntbtHUJeL^Dfitmilial^ rhymes. For this purpose there 

[jto^^vtelBidlElelected a f^ of those most generally known, 

escitxy^O^hich is followed by a series of interesting and 

ingeniously varied ledeons furnishing drill by the fre- 

Et^uint repiwtion of tll^ same words and phrases. The 

small vocabulary isd^eloped slowly and progressively. 

^Ic^iW^ldr^^'liia^e^al for observation and language 

CM^OHClMThH^ffrtier ia^easy and workable, and intensely 

ipi2»i!Mtiiigjfe6L^e9eB^M;hild. 



THE ELEANOR SMITH 
MUSIC COURSE 

Four Books 

This new series consists of four books, covering the 
work of the Primary and Grammar grades, and con- 
taining nearly a thousand songs of exceptional charm 
and interest. It is graded in accordance with the gen- 
erally accepted theories of music instruction, and makes 
every song a study and every study a song. It com- 
bines the best of the past with the best of the present, 
and satisfies existing conditions both in school and at 
home. It is world wide in its sources, universal in its 
adaptation, and modem in the broadest sense of the 
word. 



JENKINS'S 
PHYSIOLOGIES 



Primary Lessons - - - 
Physiology and Hygiene 



$0.30 
•50 



In this series the subjects of physiology and hygiene 
are carried along together. Enough of the structure 
and working of the pares of the body are presented to 
afford an intelligent interest in their care. The treat- 
ment is full, yet concise and clear. The work provides 
a sound basis for the study of the animal side of na- 
ture and agriculture. The knowledge thus acquired 
may therefore be applied directly in some of the pupiPs 
other studies, in this way having a double value. 
Everything is made cliiar by illustration, experiment, 
and observation. 



DINSMORE'S TEACHING 
A DISTRICT SICHOOL 

$1.00 

The special mission of this book is to help the dis- 
trict teacher in solving his problems, and discharging 
his duties. It deals with every phase of the work and 
every difficulty which confronts the country teacher, 
and which seem to him so disheartening and even in- 
surmountable when he has not had the advantage of 
a normal school training. Each problem is treated in 
a clear, practical manner, and discussed in plain, sim- 
ple language. The book will be particularly valuable 
to young teachers, but it can be read with great profit 
by those of experience. 
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Recent Bbbks For High Schools 



** 



collr^ns's practical 
e:li>^£'ntary algebra 

• •.*:•.* In Press 

• • • 

; \A simple and practical presentation of first year 
Algebra. Helpful suggestions to the student are 
freely supplied, applications of algebra to geometry 
and physics are emphasized, informational problems 
are included, and the book is well illustrated with 
graphs and diagrams. 



BLAKELY'S 

TEACHERS' OUTLINES 

FOR STUDIES IN ENGLISH 

$0.50 

Presents to teachers plans for the study of the 
English texts required for admission to college. 
The outlines are full of inspiration and suggestion, 
and will be welcomed by every live teacher. 



PEARSON'S LATIN 
PROSE COMPOSITION 

Complete, $1.00 

Part I., Caesar, $0.50 Part II., Cicero, $0.50 

This well-known and popular book is now issued, 
for the convenience of teachers, in two separate 
parts. It gives the pupil a thorough knowledge of 
the essential syntactical principles. 



NEW MODERN 
LANGUAGE TEXTS 

Johnson's Cuentos Modernos $ .60 

Schiller's Ballads and Lyrics (Rhoades) 60 

Arnold's Fritz auf Ferien (Thomas). 
Goethe's Hermann und Dorothea (Hewett). 
Send for complete list. 



MAURY-SIMONDS 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 

$1.20 

Entirely revised and re- written, incorporating all 
new available physiographic information. Forms 
a comprehensive text-book, and combines clearness 
and simplicity with scientific accuracy. 



WILLIAMS (SL ROGERS 
COMMERCIAL PUBLICATIONS 

A successful and popular series for business col- 
leges and commercial schools, which fits the pupil ad- 
mirably for the practical pursuits of later life. A 
special catalog^ue will be sent to any teacher on ap« 
plication. 



LYMAN'S PLANE 
GEOMETRY 

$0.75 

Teaches the pupil to rely on himself, and leaves 
entirely to him the proofs of many of the simpler 
theorems. The work covers fully the college en- 
trance requirements, and is abundantly supplied 
with original exercises. 



SAMPSON AND HOLLAND'S 

WRITTEN AND ORAL 

COMPOSITION 

$o.8o 

Provides a complete course in written and oral 
composition, with due stress on each part of the 
work. It contains many original devices for stimu- 
lating the pupil's interest, and numerous helps for 
the teacher. 
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AN IMPORTANT NEW BOOK 

for 

SUPPLEMENTARY READING 

^ome fjk in !au lanlisi 

'By CHARLES MORRIS 

The Study of the map and the text-book of Geogra- 
phy needs to be followed by- fuller information about 
the ways of the world and the habits of its people, 
and this book is offered as an aid to that end. 

Mr. Morris writes entertainingly of the queer foods 
eaten by foreign peoples, of the strange clothing 
worn in far-away quarters of the world, of the curi- 
ous customs practiced in many countries, and on 
numerous other topics of great value to the student. 

Illustrated 316 pages i2mo Cloth, 60 cents ne 



NO SCHOOL ROOM IS COMPLETE WITHOUT 

LIPPINCOTT'S NEW GAZETTEER 



J. B. LIPPINCOTT 

Publishers 



COMPANY 

Philadelphia 
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Mowry's Popular School Histories 



FIRST STEPS IN THE HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY 

By William A. Mowry, Ph. D. and Arthur May Mo wry, A.M. Introductory Pricey 60 cents. 

Events and epochs grouped around entertaining stories of the lives of forty distinguished Americans. The 
personal element adds interests and insures vivid and lasting impressions. 

E55ENTIALS OF UNITED STATES HISTORY 

By William A. Mowry and Blanche S. Mowry. Introductory Price, 90 cenU. 

An unusually well arranged and readable text, giving a clear picture of the growth and development of our 
country. Everything essential is included, but non-essentials are wisely omitted. 

A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 

By Wiluam a. Mowry and Arthur May Mowry. Introdnctory Price, $1.00. 

A concise, graphic and exceptionally comprehensive history for upper grades and high schools; well balanced 
and broadly patriotic. 

FIRST STEPS IN THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND 

By Arthur May Mowry. Introductory Price, 70 cents. 

The leading facts in the history of our Mother CJountry presented through interesting stories of her great men. 
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on request. Correspondence is invited. 
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Pears' 

My grandmother 
used Pears' Soap; 
perhaps yours did, 
too. We owe them 
gratitude for that. 

Use Pears' for 
the children ; they 
soon acquire the 
habit. 

Established in 1789. 
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NEWEST TITLES AREi 

FIRELIGHT STORIES, By Carolyn S. Bailey. 

ALL ABOUT JOHNNIE JONES, By Carolyn Verhcetf. 

FOR THE CHILDREN'S HOUR, By Carolyn S. Bailey and Clara M. Lewis. 

MANUAL ART WITH THE SCISSORS, By Mary L. Moran. 

RING SONGS AND GAMES, By Flora H. Clifford. 



S«n4 for new Illustrated catalogue of the Bradley publications 

MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield. Mass. 

Boston Now York Phlladelphio AtUnte SMiPruiolaoo 



WHAT SHALL I RECITE? 

Teachers who have to answer this question many times 
before every holiday celebration can find the solution in 

DAYS AND DBEDS 

A Compilation of Verse for Children's Reading and Speaking 
Compiled by Burton E. and Elizabeth B. Stevenson 

Cl0t]i,$l.O«Aet. Postpaid, $1.10. Special Library Biadiar. $1.50 net. Peetpaid, $1.60 

THE BAKER « TAYLOR CO.. 33-37 East 17th St. New York 
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SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology for 
Schools of airgrades,!Lantern Slides, etc. & 

The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTION put up in 
strong, cloth-covered cases, and accompanied with model text« 



book, are easilv in every respect the best and cheapest low-priced 
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, cate frasmi 
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EDWm £. HOWELL, 612 Ifth St., N.W., Washlnslon, D. C. 
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States ifi my opinion, should have these colleet^on^t*' 
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The N. IL. A. Convention 



The attendance at Cleveland was not as large 
as the local enthusiasts had planned for. One 
result was that everyone was well taken care of. 
The preparations for the comfort of the visitrng 
teachers were satisfactory in every respect. 
Cleveland took pride in the convention. The dec- 
orations were appropriate and plentiful. Police- 
men, firemen, everybody including the small boys, 
were polite and seemed anxious to be helpful to 
the wearers of the N. E. A. membership badges. 

The actual registration appears to have been 
less than six thousand. This number, together 
with advance memberships and the renewals of 
active memberships, will bring the total to about 
ten thousand for the year. There was much crit- 
icism of the railroads, but they are not much to 
blame after all. The one and one-third fare for 
the western territory, where three cents or more 
per mile was the rule, was really no more than 
the rate in former years. Where the N. E. A. 
suffered most was by the abandonment of the 
plan of having the railroads collect the member- 
ship fee of every purchaser of a conyention ticket. 
The procedure has been declared illegal. What- 
ever the result may be financially, educationally 
the change will be a distinct gain. The former 
compulsory membership represented nothing to 
be proud of as an educational organization. Now 
membership will begin to represent an actual 
willingness to be identified with the N. E. A. 

For an educational convention of the character 
of the N. E. A. meetings, no more attractive pro- 
gram could have been produced. As a result, the 
meetings generally were crowded to the doors, 
and many had to be turned away. To be sure. 
Acting President SchaefFer has had unusual ex- 
perience thrust upon him. President of the 
N. E. A. for three years is a unique distinction. 
The San Francisco calamity extended his orig- 
inal term to two years. President Cooley's ill- 
ness, necessitating the abandonment of all out- 
side responsibilities, added one more year. The 
program was not only a profitable one to the edu- 
cators, but also enjoyable, by reason of its per- 
sonnel, to the people of Cleveland. Perhaps the 
strongest of all the addresses was that by Jane 
Addams. It was a timely plea for the intelligent 
recognition of our educational duty towards our 
immigrants and their children. Uncompromis- 
ing ''Americanization'' has proved a dangerous 
procedure. A child that does not respect the 
language, traditions, customs and dreams of his 
parents is losing a vital part of the education that 
should be assured to him. The child that regards 
his parents as greenhorns is a positive moral dan- 
ger to the community and the country at large. 
Schools and teachers must study the immigrant 
with loving interest, preserving and winning for 
our own country eversrthing good and desirable 
that is brought to our shores. What Booker 
Washington has done and is doing for the negro 



— by the way, this great leader wrfs.one .of the 
speakers, too— Jane Addams is doing for-'the im- 
migrant. She is one of the great leaders „ot .our 
country who are preparing the way for tHeJklDg- 
dom of God on earth, right here among us in jt&e 
United States. '. -' 

The "Declaration of Principles" was unusuall^\ 
fine and strong. Very conservative in tone and* 
content, it pointed out clearly some of the great 
duties which the schools must meet. The need 
of positive training in righteousness was forcibly 
presented. Especially good, too, was the declara- 
tion in favor of the study in the common schools 
of the Bible, as an essential part of the literature 
that has affected and will continue to rule the 
life of our country. This was the thought pre- 
sented by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler some years 
ago, and it is to his everlasting credit that he has 
not permitted the thought to be forgotten. It is 
now squarely before us. J. Howard Rogers' read- 
ing of the declaration, as chairman of the com- 
mittee on resolutions, was very impressive, and 
for bnce every statement received its full weight 
of attention. It was a wise move, too, not to de- 
fer the presentation of the resolutions to the last 
session. The business meeting was the proper 
place for it. 

The "Declaration of Principles" is printed in 
full on another page of this number. It is well 
worth a careful reading. Three paragraphs 
which appear to be of unusual importance are 
these: 

2. The National Education Association wishes to record 
its approval of the increasing appreciation among edu- 
cators of the fact that the building of character is the 
real aim of the schools and the ultimate reason for the 
expenditure of miUions for their maintenance. There are 
in the minds of the children and youth of today a tend- 
ency toward a disregard to constituted authority, a lack 
of respect for age and superior wisdom, a weak appre- 
ciation of the demands of duty, a disposition to follow 
pleasure and interest rather than obligation and order. 
This condition demands the earliest thought and action of 
our leaders of opinion and places important obligations 
upon school boards, superintendents and teachers. 

8. It is apparent that familiarity with the English 
Bible as a masterpiece of literature is rapidly decreasing 
among the pupils in our schools. This is the direct result 
of a conception which regards the Bible as a theological 
book merely, and thereby leads to its exclusion from the 
schools of some States as a subject of reading and study. 
We hope for such a change of public sentiment in this 
regard as wUl permit and encourage the reading and 
study of the English Bible, as a literary work of the 
highest and purest type, side by side with the poetry and 
prose which it has inspired and in large part formed. 

It is important that school buildings and school 
grounds should be planned and decorated so as to serve 
as effective agencies for educating, not only the children, 
but the people as a whole, in matters of taste. The 
school is becoming more and more a conununity center, 
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and its larger opportunities impose new obligations. 
School buildings should be attractive as well as health- 
ful, and the adjoining grounds should be laid out and 
planned with appropriateness and beauty. 

The newspapers made considerable of the reso- 
lution offered by Superintendent Cox of Xenia, 
Ohio, regarding the use* Of: the simplified spelling 
in the official publicatfftns'of the N. E. A. Last 
year at Los AngelealTi. motion was offered at a 
general session diluting the secretary to use the 
spellings recompi^rtiied by the Simplified Spelling 
Board, in the^pifmted proceedings. There was a 
question at jkKo.time as to the legality of such a 
motion, Soirt^ believed that the question was a 
purely adiqijiistrative one and should be left to 
the Board of Directors for decision. Others held 
that. t]he innual business meeting of active mem- 
ber4 >ii^s the proper form. Nevertheless the vote 
sh[<y(j^ a majority of those in attendance at a 
•^eiteral evening session favored it, owing, prob- 
\ »6ly, to the fact that many were not well in- 
•'•ibrmed concerning its import. At Cleveland the 
' resolution was brought up in the regular business 
meeting, and presented in typewritten form. It 
was, however, in the form of a criticism of the 
universally beloved secretary's action in not al- 
lowing himself to be governed by the snap vote 
at Los Angeles. Superintendent Cox intended to 
have the active members present order the secre- 
tary to employ the simplified spellings. This rad- 
ical departure from the administrative rules im- 
plied by the constitution and by-laws found no 
support, and the resolution was put on the table. 
That is all there was to it. The question of the 
wisdom, of the Simplified Spelling Board was not 
under consideration, the newspapers notwith- 
standing. 

The election resulted in the elevation of Super- 
intendent L. D. Harvey to the presidency of the 
N. E. A. He has been for many years a power 
in the organization. Some years ago he was 
chosen as president of the Department of Super- 
intendence, and he has served on many important 
committees. His sterling character, forceful per- 
sonality, splendid administrative ability, impres- 
sive platform presence, and general good fellow- 
ship have earned him the fullest measure of recog- 
nition at the hands of the members. 

There were two other candidates in the field. 
Superintendent Phillips of Birmingham, Ala., 
was the choice of nfiany, and President Thompson 
of Ohio University, came within two votes of an 
election. It seems that in one of the five ballots 
there was a tie between Dr. Harvey and Dr. 
Thompson. On the next ballot one of the Thomp- 
son supporters went over to the Harvey side and 
that determined the nomination. Ohio then with- 
drew the name of Thompson and moved that the 
nomination of Harvey be made unanimous. The 
active members ratified the vote at their annual 
business meeting. 

Chamberlain was accorded the unusual honor 
of being re-elected as treasurier. James C. 
Byrnes, of the New York City board of exam- 
iners was elected second vice-president, E. G. 
Cooley, in accordance with the usual practice, 
was made first vice-president. 

The next meeting will probably be held at Den- 
ver. 

The volume of proceedings annually issued by 
the N. E. A. will be well worth having this year. 
While aside from the utterances of Jane Addams 
and the Declaration of Principles there has been 
nothing specially stirring, there have been many 
valuable papers; in fact, the output of this year 
is of distinctly higher grade than is usual. 
See also brief notes on page 27 



Two years ago The School Journal called at- 
tention to a remarkable find at Springfield, Mass., 
of examination papers of high school pupils in 
1846. Prin. John L. Riley gave the identical 
problems in the higher grammar grades with the 
result that the teachings of 1906 were shown to 
be in every respect superior to that of sixty years 
previous. The discussion in these columns of the 
comparative test stirred up considerable interest, 
and the frequently heard irresponsible talk of 
how much better the schools of our fathers and 
grandfathers were, received a severe shock. The 
editor urged Principal Riley to publish samples 
of the actual papers of 1846, in order to give peo- 
pie some idea of the wretched hand-writing and 
the worse spelling that were to be found in what 
was in its day considered a famous New England 
high school. He has prepared a book on the sub- 
ject, which, thru the generosity of Miles C. 
Holden, secretary of the Holden Patent Book 
Cover Company, Springfield, Mass., is now to be 
had, tastefully gotten up. The price has been put 
at twenty-five cents, which barely covers the cost. 
The purpose is to place a valuable help in the 
hands of educators for combatting effectually the 
popular notion that a narrow course of study 
must of necessity be a thoro one. "The Spring- 
field Tests, 1846-1906, a Study in the Three R's" 
by John Lawrence Riley, supplies abundant effec- 
tive ammunition for blazing the way for real en- 
richment of the elementary school curriculum. 
The three R's must be taught. The introduction 
of no other studies will make up for the neglect 
of these "essentials." But limitations to the three 
R*s won't do it. A poor farmer will have good 
potatoes only by luck, and where luck is wanting 
he will fail to raise them tho he should confine 
himself exclusively to them. A good farmer will 
know how to raise potatoes and will have time 
for raising many things besides. The difference 
is in the teachers and the knowing how. 



Opposition has been raised in some quarters 
against the introduction of folk dances in the 
schools, on the ground that it may develop an un- 
healthy desire for the stage and may lead to lax- 
ity in sex morals. The objectors probably have 
in mind so-called fancy dances, devised by people 
who do not understand the educational spirit that 
should rule the schools. 

To be sure, there are objectionable folk dances. 
Almost all the Spanish, many of the Italian, and 
not a few of the Russian dances, belong to this 
class. But there are hundreds of dances to select 
from, which represent healthy, popular poetry as 
much as songs and legends do. One might as 
well oppose singing because there are objection- 
able songs, and singing might create a desire for 
the stage. With the sane leader, like Miss Caro- 
line Crawford of Teachers College, pointing the 
way, there is no danger of serious aberration. 
Blind leaders of the blind must always be guarded 
against. It is they who cause misrepresentation 
of the purposes of the rhythm folk dance games 
that are finding their way into the schools. 

The right sort of dances are a distinct gain to 
school life, improving the children's health, 
training them in self-control, developing in them 
a sense of rhythm and poetry, giving them grace 
and adding to their happiness. There is not an 
argument to be raised against the right sort of 
folk dances that does not, with equal force, apply 
to music and the study of fine arts generally. A 
glance thru Miss Crawford's book on "Folk 
Dances and Games" is advisable for all who wish 
to be informed concerning the character of the 
new departure in physical culture. 
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How to Make Schools Safe Against Fire 

By Peter Joseph McKeon, Secretary of the Fire Bureau, New York 



The burning of the school building at North 
CoUinwood, Ohio, caused severe and indiscrimi- 
nate criticism of school officials on the ground of 
failure to take precautions for the safety of the 
children. It cannot truthfully be claimed that the 
unsafe conditions of school buildings as revealed 
in the resulting examinations after this fire were 
a special reflection on school authorities. 

The general neglect of the fire danger in all our 
buildings, both public and private, is sufficient ex- 
planation why school buildings should be no ex- 
ception. Our churches, for example, are just as 
dangerous and the burning of a religious edifice, 
with resulting injury and death to the congrega- 
tion, will be needed to call the attention of church- 
goers to this fact. 

School officials at present are undoubtedly giv- 
ing the question of safety from fire special atten- 
tion. They are beset with all kinds of ideas and 
recommendations, which are well meant, but come 
in few cases from those qualified by study and 
experience of fire and its phenomena to plan and 
construct safeguards that will be effectual. Fire 
is a distinct problem for science and engineering, 
but unfortunately is considered within the ability 
of every layman, or what is worse, handled by 
those whose smattering knowledge and experience 
make them dangerous practitioners. 

Architects, insurance men and firemen have al- 
ways been considered authorities, yet few of these 
are qualified to perform the constructive work of 
devising fire safeguards. Architects are palpably 
deficient in this respect, as conclusively shown by 
the behavior of buildings planned and built ac- 
cording to their specifications. The average in- 
surance man is supposed to have an expert knowl- 
edge of fire as part of his business, yet fire protec- 
tion is totally different from fire insurance. The 
average fireman's knowledge and experience is 
limited to putting out a fire, and he seldom con- 
cerns himself with the preventive function or is 
able to plan the necessary measures to ward off 
a fire in advance, a case in point being the inspec- 
tion of New York's schools by the battalion chiefs, 
whose recommendations could not be followed by 
the board of education. 

This inexpert handling of what is really a spe- 
cial technical problem is one factor accounting 
for the numerous fires in school, both before and 
after the North Collinwood case. Another factor 
is the absence of fixed responsibility ; fire precau- 
tions are supposed to be everyone's business, with 
the result that they are no one's. This practice 
must be stopped, if our schools and other build- 
ings are to be made safe. Some one must make the 
fire danger his special business and discharge 
the duty with the care and efficiency that is mer- 
ited by the life and property at stake. It is usu- 
ally entrusted to a committee, but better results 
will follow if some member of the school or- 
ganization will make it a personal matter to se- 
cure information on fire prevention. 

The simplest and best way to fulfill all respon- 
sibility and at the same time get reliable advice 
and information is to employ a competent fire en- 
gineer, who is a specialist in examining the fire 
conditions of buildings and preparing specifica- 
tions for fire prevention, fire protection and fire 
insurance, since the first two operate to reduce 



the cost of insurance. Fire engineers, unfortu- 
nately, are not available for many school officials, 
as even in the large cities there are few organi- 
zations such as the fire bureau in New York, 
which is a bureau of the science and engineering 
of fire prevention and protection. 

When the services of fire engineers cannot be 
obtained, school officials are dependent on local 
officers, or on such information as they can pro- 
cure from published sources. Unfortunately, there 
are no books on the subject that would be of prac- 
tical value to the men, who are wrestling with 
the problem of particular school buildings. Fire 
engineering as a science and as applied engineer- 
ing is quite new, so its literature is scanty and in- 
complete. Many helpful suggestions, however, 
can be given by some practical articles, so the wri- 
ter, at the suggestion of the Editor of The School 
Journal, has prepared a series of articles dealing 
with the fire problem of school buildings. It is 
impracticable to prescribe remedies for individual 
buildings, so the aim is simply to set forth general 
principles and lay down broad rules, which will 
enable school officials to make a self-inspection of 
their buildings, satisfy themselves about the 
safety of the pupils and specify the improvements 
that are necessary. 

The main topics of the articles will be Plan and 
Construction of New Buildings, Alteration of Ex- 
isting Buildings, Fire Drills, Fire Inspection Sys- 
tem and Fire Appliances. The scope of the ar- 
ticles will cover not only the new "fireproof" 
buildings and the brick buildings in the large cit- 
ies and towns, but also the smaller buildings and 
those of frame or wood construction in the smaller 
communities. Consideration will also be given to 
the fact that the financial resources in many cases 
are limited. The logical beginning of such a se- 
ries wouia be to describe the requirements for new 
buildings, being planned or erected, but what is 
most needed, and needed at once, is the safeguard- 
ing of the old buildings. The first thing to do is 
to establish a system of regular inspection. . 

This can be instituted at once, at little or no 
cost, and by removing the causes of fires provide 
the best safeguard. The first article, therefore, 
will describe a Fire Inspection System for Schools, 
but in the mean time school officials, who are at 
work on special features of the problem, are in- 
vited to address Inquiries to the writer, in care of 
The Fire Bureau, No. 7 West Forty-second Street, 
New York City. 



The First Day of School 

Visit the school and neighborhood before the 
opening day — first, to get a general knowledge of 
the place ; second, to get acquainted with the par- 
ents ; third, to know the occupations of the people ; 
fourth, to become acquaint^ with the children; 
fifth, to find out of what character the parents 
and children are ; sixth, to find out what work has 
been done in the school ; seventh, to find out what 
your predecessor did — meet* him if possible. 

Plan your day's work ; have a definite program. 
Be there early. 

Greet each child as he enters ; if possible have a 
chat with each one to get still better acquainted 
with them and their surroundings. 

Pennsylvania. CHRISTIANA M. BoYER. 
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Morning I^xercises 

[GRADES V TO VIII] 
By Mary Callum Wiley, North Carolina 



It was a school of about four hundred pupils. 
Twice a week the entire school, from lower pri- 
mary to. high school, assembled in the assembly 
room for opening exercises. It had been the cus- 
tom to have at these opening exercises a Scripture, 
selection, the Lord's Prayer, one or more songs, 
and sometimes a class recitation, or in place of the 
Scripture lesson a responsive exercise by the 
school. The responses were given in a perfunctory 
way and the other exercises were plainly uninter- 
esting. The older boys and girls would not join in 
the singing and finally the songs all became pri- 
mary, and the other exercises suitable only for the 
lower grades. 

Something had to be done. The superintendent 
consulted with the principal. The result was that 
a program committee was formed and three teach- 
ers, one from the primary, one from the interme- 
diate, and one from the high school department, 
were made responsible each month for the morn- 
ing exercises of that month. 

AWAKING SCHOOL SPIRIT 

A transformation took place. Instead of dread- 
ing these days, the whole school, pupils, super- 
intendent and teachers, began to look forward 
from Monday to Thursday, from Thuntday to Mon- 
day. A school spirit was aroused. The singing 
became fine, the number of tardinesses was re- 
duced and the order in the assembly room was all 
that could be desired. On special occasions the 
time was extended from the regular fifteen min- 
utes to twenty-five or thirty. Nor was it time lost, 
for in school life it is certainly true that a good 
beginning (notwithstanding the old proverb) 
makes a good ending. If the right spirit is in- 
stilled in the opening exercises, interest aroused, 
enthusiasm awakened, the pupils will do better 
work because of it during the whole day. 

The program committee each month tried to 
vary the exercises as much as possible. The pro- 
grams were not discussed openly. Everything 
was kept as secret as it could be, and in this way 
the interest was sustained from time to time. 
Sometimes the morning exercises were given over 
to the grade teacher. She was asked to prepare 
her own program. Then again, a careful program 
was made out by the program committee, parts 
assigned and pupils drilled in their parts after 
school hours. 

PROGRAMS FOR SPECIAL DAYS 

On special occasions it was easy enough to get 
up the programs. There was, of course, a Long- . 
fellow Day — each program was announced the 
day before by an attractive poster gotten up by 
various pupils, and hung in a conspicuous place in 
the front hall. There were mornings with Our 
Quaker Poet, At Home with Bryant, In Honor of 
George Washington, Easter in Different Coun- 
tries. At the last-mentioned exercise pupils 
dressed in the costumes of the various countries 
stood on the platform and told how Easter is cele- 
brated in Germany, Rome, the Tyrol,- among the 
Moravians, at the White House, ete. - 

A PATRIOTIC EXERCISE 
In addition to the Washington Birthday cele- 
bration, a Patriotic Exercise was given. The na- 



tional hymn was sung; there was a flag drill by 
one of the grades, and patriotic selections were 
given by all the grades. The Story of Our Flag 
was another patriotic celebration. At this time 
there were short talks, limited to one minute each, 
by five high school boys on — 

(a) Early Days in W . 

(b) Some Old Houses. 

(c) Quaint Customs of Long Ago. 

(d) Visit of George Washington to Our Town. 

(e) War Time. (Two girls sang an old song 
that was popular in their grandmothers' day and 
another girl recited a poem written by a talented 
townswoman.) 

FOR AULD LANG SYNE 

At Thanksgiving time there was given a 
glimpse of "Ye Olde Field School." The platform 
was turned into a veritable country schoolroom, 
and the boys and girls were quaintly dressed in 
old-time costumes. The big key hung by the door 
that one might be excused if he wished and the 
bucket and gourd were in convenient reach of all. 
The scholars studied out loud and the master 
threw ferules and whipped to his heart's content 
The classes were called up as in the old field 
school and the spelling lesson continued in the 
quaint old way. 

"For Auld Lang Syne" was another old-time 
celebration. There was a Colonial drill, the boys 
and girls dressed as Pilgrims, the boys carrying 
guns, the girls books to represent Bibles ; a recite- 
tion, "When Grandma Danced the Minuet," and a 
quaint old song by four high school girls. 

But the little children had to be interested as 
well as the older ones. One morning was given 
over to the primaries. The little children gave 
the Scripture selection, sang their motion songs, 
repeated their little poems. Then there was a 
morning when each grade in the school responded 
to the roll-call of the grades by a Scripture selec- 
tion, a song, or a recitetion. 

WITH PLANTS AND BIRDS 

In the early spring interest was aroused in na- 
ture study by "A Quarter of mi Hour with the 
Birds and Plants." The blackboards and the ros- 
trum were adorned with colored drawings of birds 
and flowers and the vases on desk and teble filled 
with wild flowers brought in by the children. Na- 
ture poems were recited by the different grades, 
songs appropriate to the season were sung, and an 
interesting talk given by one of the teachers who 
was an enthusiastic bird-lover. * 

One gloomy, rainy day the school was given a 
surprise. Ten pupils, big and little, got up the 
surprise. Not even the program committee knew 
what it was to be. One girl recited^ two played a 
brilliant piano duet, another one read an original 
story and a fifth sang. Two of the boys put up a 
trapeze and performed on it, one sang a comic 
song, two, in a bright, interesting way, gave the 
news of the day. 

Near Memorial Day there was a morning given 
over to War Times. A number of war relics, such 
as old caps, guns, knapsacks, flags^ were exhibited 
by various pupils and something was told of their 
history. Such songs as "W^Ve Tenting To-night" 
were sung, and patriotic quotations given. 
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Folk Lore and Folk Dances in School 

By Caroune Crawford, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 



German ''Hopser' 



(Specially arranged to be danced in the schoolroom, be- 
tween the rows of desks) 

Many of the dances which were originally 
played on the village green may be arranged for 
the dichoolroom without serious loss either to their 
meaning or charm. For the important thing is to 
understand and express the mood and character of 
the dance, rather than to keep any particular posi- 
tion upon the floor. The circle formation is the 
most natural when the dance represents the uni- 
fied thought of a company of actors, but if the 
teacher realizes that the social expression is the 
desired end, it is not important whether the play- 
ers form one large circle or dance in smaller 
groups. 

The following dance is arranged for several 
lines of players : 

The dance is bounding with gay, buoyant life. 
It is as fine a frolic as a skating party and quite 
as full of vivacious movement. 



PART ONE 

The children form in the aisles, facing toward 
one side of the room. All in each line join hands. 
Slide four steps sideward toward the front of the 
room, then four steps back to place. (Measures 
1-4.) Repeat (measures 6-8). 

PART TWO 

All face toward the front. The children in each 
line place the hands on the shoulders of the one 
in front. Slide forward four steps. Then with 
the arms akimbo hop on place four times. (Meas- 
ure 1-4). Place hands on shoulders as above and 
slide backward four steps, then hop four times. 
(Measures 5-8.) Repeat. 

PART THREE 

Numbers one and two, three and four, etc., in 
each line turn and face each other. Clap the 
hands together, then clap partner's hands; strike 
the hands down on the thigh, then strike partner's 
hands. (Measures 9-12.) Repeat. (Measures 
13-16.) (• Part Four' is described on page 10.) 
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Present Day History and Geography 



Notes of the News of the World 



King Edward and Queen Alexandra of Great 
Britain recently made a visit to the Czar and 
Czarina of Russia. Both of the sovereigns re- 
ferred with satisfaction to the agreements re- 
cently made between the two countries. They ex- 
pressed the hope that these would conduce to the 
settlement of other momentous questions, and pro- 
mote the cause of peace in the world. 



In order that he might have his time free in con- 
nection with the campaign for the presidency, 
Mr. Taft resigned his position in the Cabinet as 
Secretary of War. His place has been filled thru 
the appointment, by President Roosevelt, of Mr. 
Luke E. Wright, of Tennessee. 



On June 21st, a second son was bom to the 
Queen of Spain. As was to be expected, there 
was great rejoicing throughout the Tcingdom. 
King Alfonso was especially delighted, since the 
advent of a second possible heir to the throne 
renders the succession quite safe. 



The Holland-American Steamship Line has just 
put into commission a beautiful new Atlantic 
liner, the "Rotterdam." In addition to being 
splendidly equipped throughout, and one of the 
largest boats in the world, she has the largest 
staterooms of any steamer afloat. People who 
have traveled in small, stuflfy staterooms, will 
know what a blessing this means to the traveler. 



The Highest Building 

Everybody in and around New York is watch- 
ing with interest the erection of the huge tower 
of the Metropolitan Insurance Building, owned by 
the Metropolitan Insurance Company. The tower, 
which will be forty-eight stories when completed, 
is the highest building of any kind in the United 
States, surpassing even the Washington Monu- 
ment. It has a large clock with a face on each of 
its four sides. The face of the clock is nearly 
three stories high. 

The Metropolitan Building, of which the tower 
occupies one comer, covers an entire city block. 
It is built of a white marble which was taken from 
a quarry at Scarsdale, a small town some fifteen 
to twenty miles from New York. It is an inter- 
esting fact that with the completion of this build- 
ing, the Scarsdale quarry will have to be closed. 
The stone is all used up. The quarry has been in 
existence for nobody knows how many years. It 
has been used, however, so long that the grand- 
children of the men who first made quarrying in 
this white stone their life work, are the ones who 
will have to move from Scarsdale and find work 
at quarrying elsewhere, because of the exhaustion 
of these quarries. 

The Colgate Clock 

Speaking of clocks, there is a new clock to be 
seen from New York which even surpasses in size 
the one to be placed in the Metropolitan tower. 
It is called the Colgate clock; it stands on top of 
the building of the Colgate perfume and soap 
manufactory in Jersey City. The large hand of 



this clock is thirty-one feet long. It took a dozen 
men to carry it. 

A clock abroad known as "Big Ben" has for 
years held prestige as the largest clock in the 
world, but even "Big Ben" must take second place 
to the Colgate clock, for we now have in this coun- 
try the largest time-piece in the world. 

A Sixty-two Story Building 

When the Singer building was built in New 
York last year it seemed as if the limit of high 
buildings had been reached. Its tower is forty- 
two stories high. The Metropolitan surpassed 
that with its forty-eight story tower, and now 
rumor has it that plans are being made for an- 
other building in New York to be sixty-two stories 
high. This will be constructed by the Equitable 
Life Insurance Company of New York. 

Race Track Gambling 

The race track gambling bill, over which New 
York State was so much excited last spring, has 
been passed. The successful issue of the cam- 
paign against gambling on the race tracks was 
due in a way to the heroism of Senator Foelker 
of Brooklyn, who risked his life to go to Albany 
and cast his vote in favor of the measure. Sen- 
ator Foelker had been seriously ill, and his physi- 
cian and wife pleaded with him not to risk the 
trip. But he did so and the bills were passed by 
the Senate by a vote of twenty-six to twenty-five. 

As a result of the passage of this bill, race 
track gambling has been made a felony in New 
York State and is punishable by a year's impris- 
onment. 



Quebec Tercentenary 

Three centuries ago, on the 6th of July, 1608, 
Samuel de Champlain began to build a block- 
house on the heights of Quebec. This was the 
foundation of the city which still bears the name, 
and the quaint old city celebrated the event this 
summer. Beginning with July 20th and continu- 
ing for five or six days, there was a splendid 
pageant which recalled the three centuries of 
Canadian history. 

The historical battle on the Plains of Abraham 
was reproduced. The British empire was repre- 
sented by the Prince of Wales and the secretary 
of state for the colonies. The fleets of three na- 
tions, Great Britain, France and the United 
States were in the harbor and took part in the 
celebration. 



The White House Conference 

A most interesting conference of the governors 
of the various states, with President Roosevelt, 
was held in the White House at Washington dur- 
ing the three days beginning May 13. The pur- 
pose of the conference was to arrange plans for 
the conservation of the natural resources of the 
country. 

Mr. Carnegie and Mr. J. J. Hill made addresses, 
and distinguished experts discussed forest re- 
sources, supplies of ore, mineral and natural gas, 
protection and improvement of rivers for naviga- 
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tion, for development of water power, and for pre- 
vention of damage through erosion and overflow. 
Irrigation, swamp drainage, and numerous other 
problems were discussed. 

The conference was considered by all present a 
great success, and it is hoped that similar confer- 
ences will become an established institution. 



The Ilcct 



On the 6th of May the fleet of United States 
battleships, consisting of forty-three ships, sailed 
into San Francisco Bay. Two days later occurred 
the great review. All the warships were viewed 
by Secretary of the Navy Metcalf, and San Fran- 
cisco and the Pacific coast paid the highest honors 
to ships and sailors. It was the most impressive 
naval review ever held in this country. 

Admiral Evans, who had asked to be retired 
from service, took no active part, but wherever 
he appeared the spectators made it evident that 
he was as much a hero as ever. The fleet is now 
under command of Rear-Admiral Sperry. 

From San Francisco the fleet sailed for Seattle 
and Puget Sound. It returned to San Francisco 
late in June. On July 6th the ships sailed for 
Honolulu. They were scheduled to be due at 
Auckland, New Zealand, on August 9th; at Syd- 
ney, on August 20th; at Melbourne on August 
29th; Manila, October 1st, and Yokohama, Octo- 
ber 17th. 

It is expected that the ships will have covered 
more than 42,000 miles when they reach Hampton 
Roads once more, next February. 



The Automobile Race 

The automobile race was getting exciting about 
the first of July. The Italian newspaper man who 
traveled in the Zust car telegraphed to London 
on that day that the car had reached Chita. 
Thence it continued on its way to Verkhnieou- 
dinsk and Irkutsk. He said that the crew of his 
car were still hopeful of overtaking the other com- 
petitors in the race. The American Thomas car 
was at that time only nine days ahead. 

The Protos car was expected at Omsk on the 
same day, twenty-four hours behind the Thomas. 
It took the Thomas car thirteen days from Chita 
to reach Omsk. 



Liquor Traffic Regulation in Switzerland 

There is a general and widespread agitation for 
greater restriction of the liquor traffic. Consul 
R. E. Mansfield, of Lucerne, gives the following 
facts regarding the laws in force in the Swiss 
Republic : 

"In Switzerland the laws governing the sale of 
intoxicants are cantonal, each canton legislating 
on the subject in a way that is considered best for 
the locality. The general plan is to limit the num- 
ber of saloons or bars in proportion lo the popu- 
lation. The average is one saloon for about five 
hundred inhabitants, altho in some towns and cit- 
ies the proportion is one for each two hundred, 
while in the rural districts the basis is not infre- 
quently as high as one per thousand. 

"In the canton of Lucerne the rate for license is 
comparatively high. Saloons are classified, the 
privilege of operating a bar in a first-class hotel 
costing much more than for a small restaurant or 
beer hall. Here the minimum price for license to 
sell intoxicants at retail is 200 francs, equal to 
about $40 a year, and the maximum for large, 
first-class hotels 6,000 francs, equivalent to about 
|1,200 per year. 



"Each municipality or community decides the 
number of saloons to be licensed, based upon the 
number of inhabitants, and when the number pre^ 
scribed has been reached no influence, political or 
financial, can secure an additional privilege. 

"The hour for closing is generally 12 o'clock at 
night, and as a rule it is strictly observed, any 
violation of the law resulting in a forfeit of the 
license. Any special privileges desired by the 
holder of a liquor license must be applied for to 
the proper authorities, and, if granted, they must 
be paid for in addition to the regular annual fee. 
All license fees in Switzerland must be paid one 
year in advance, and any neglect on the part of 
the holder to comply with this requirement results 
in a forfeit of the privilege. 

"There are no technicalities of the law govern- 
ing the traffic whereby the holder of a license can 
avoid a strict compliance with its requirements. 
The limited number of licenses issued also en- 
courages the strict observance of the law, as a 
bar privilege is considered valuable because of the 
fact that when the maximum number allotted to a 
community has been issued, it is impossible to se- 
cure an additional privilege until one is surren- 
dered or forfeited. 

"All the revenues received for liquor license are 
expended upon public schools and the improve- 
ment of roads in the canton where the privilege 
is granted. Three-fourths of the money thus col- 
lected is apportioned for educational purposes and 
the remainder for public highways. 
"The drinking of alcoholic beverages is general, 
but not excessive, among Swiss men, tho not com- 
mon among the women. There is little drunken- 
ness in the country, especially in German Switzer- 
land, where the beverages most commonly con- 
sumed are beer, light wines, and cider. 



Death of Ex-President Cleveland 

Ex-President Grover Cleveland died at his 
home in Princeton, N. J., on the 24th day of June. 
For years he had suffered severe attacks of indi- 
gestion and he had had a long standing disease of 
the heart and kidneys. Mrs. Cleveland was with 
him at the time of his death, but his four children 
were at the summer home of the family in Tarn- 
worth, N. H. 

President Roosevelt ordered the fiags of the 
White House and the departmental buildings to 
be displayed at half-mast for thirty days, and 
directed that suitable military and naval honors 
be shown on the day of the funeral. 

Thousands of messages of symoathy were re- 
ceived by Mrs. Cleveland, from all parts of the 
world. The funeral in the afternoon of June 26th 
was a very simple one. There was no military dis- 
play, no ceremony, no eulogy. Dr. Henr>' Van 
Dyke read Wordsworth's poem, "The Character 
of the Happy Warrior." "Such a man was our 
friend," he added as he closed the reading. Among 
those present at the funeral were President Roose- 
velt, Governors Hughes, Fort and Hoke Smith, 
Chief Juiatice Fuller, and eight of the surviving 
members of Mr. Cleveland's Cabinets. 

At all American embassies and legations the 
flag was at half-mast and at all military and naval 
stations salutes were fired. On the flagships guns 
were fired every half hour during the day, with 
a salute of forty-five guns at sunset. 

The President of Brazil ordered his flag half- 
masted throughout the country and had naval 
salutes fired. He also directed that three wreaths 
be sent to Princeton, one for the Brazilian nation,, 
one for her Minister of Foreign Affairs, and one 
for the ambassador to this country. 
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Mr. Cleveland died beloved and honored 
throughout the country. Vice-President Fair- 
banks spoke of him as "The very best tjrpe of pub- 
lic servant and private citizen, whose influence 
was always for good." Speaker Cannon called 
him, "One of the greatest of our presidents." Sec- 
retary Straus said that he was "One of the great 
fathers of the republic. A mighty giant of politi- 
cal righteousness." 

In his proclamation at the time of the death, 
President Roosevelt said : 

. In his death the nation has been deprived of one of its 
greatest citizens. By profession a lawyer, his chief serv- 
ices to his country were rendered during a long, varied 
and honorable career in public life. As Mayor of his city, 
as Governor of his State, and twice as President, he 
showed signal power as an administrator, coupled with en- 
tire devotion to the country's good and a courage that 
quailed before no hostility when once he was convinced 
where his duty lay. Since his retirement from the Presi- 
dency, he has continued well and faithfully to serve his 
countrymen by the simplicity, dignity and uprightness of 
his private life. 

Governor Hughes spoke of him as follows : 
He personified civic virtue and exalted the ideal of 
public office as a public trust. Firm, resolute, incorrup- 
tible, unseduced by flattery and unshaken by fear, just 
and tenacious by conviction, he enriched the nation with 
a noble example of strength and fidelity. 

Stephen Grover Cleveland was bom in Cald- 
well, N. J., March 18, 1837. His father was a 
Presbyterian minister. His mother was of Irish 
and Quaker parentage. While the boy was still 
preparing for college, the death of his father put 
an end to his prospects for education and he was 
compelled to look for a means of support for him- 
self and the rest of his father's family. He 
taught for a year in a New York institution for 
the blind. The next year he started out for the 
West to seek his fortune. On his way to Cleve- 
land, 0., he stopped to spend a few days with an 
uncle in Buffalo. He assisted in getting out Allen's 
.American Herd Book and received in return aid 
in securing a f)osition with a law firm in Buffalo. 
He was admitted to the bar in 1869 and was man- 
aging clerk of the firm of Rogers, Bowen & 
Rogers, until 1862, when he was appointed assis- 
tant district attorney of Erie County. 

By 1869 he was a member of the firm of Lan- 
ning, Cleveland & Folsom, and he soon had a good 
practice. In 1870 he was appointed sheriff of 
Erie County. In 1881 he was nominated mayor 
of Buffalo and was elected by the largest majority 
that city ever gave a candidate. The following 
year the Democratic State convention nominated 
him for governor of New York. He was elected 
by a large majority and he served one term as 
governor. It made no difference what the legis- 
lature voted, Governor Cleveland vetoed the meas- 
ure if he thought it involved a needless expendi- 
ture of money. It became known all over the 
country that New York had a governor who was 
absolutely fearless. In five weeks he vetoed eight 
important bills. 

In 1884 the Democrats nominated him for presi- 
dent in spite of the protests of Tammany Hall. 
He was elected and inaugurated President on 
March 4th, 1885. During his term as president 
he was married to Frances Folsom, the daughter 
of his former law partner. Mrs. Cleveland was 
the youngest mistresp the White House ever had 
with the exception of Dolly Madison. Mr. Cleve- 
land was nominated again in 1888 but was de- 
feated by Harrison. In 1892 he was nominated 
again to defeat Harrison and was elected to the 
second term. 



When he left the White House in 1897, Cleve- 
land retired to a quiet life at Princeton, N. J., 
where he lived until his death. He leaves a 
widow and four children. Ruth, his eldest daugh- 
ter, died several years ago. 



Death of Uncle Remus 

Joel Chandler Harris, better known to the boys 
and girls of America as ''Uncle Remus,'' died on 
the evening of July 3d. The Uncle Remus stories 
are known and loved by young and old the coun- 
try over. 

Joel Chandler Harris was bom in Eatonton, 
Ga., December 9, 1848. He was a precocious child 
and before reaching his sixth birthday had read 
"The Vicar of Wakefield," and from that master- 
piece he obtained his desire to write. He soon 
began to try his hand at writing. In 1862, after 
he had finished the course of study at the Eaton- 
ton Academy, he was attracted by an advertise- 
ment in the Countryman calling for an ap- 
prentice to learn the printing business. A few 
days later he was installed in the office of this 
paper. While a compositor on the Countryman 
the young man contributed to the columns of the 
paper, leaving no trace of the authorship. The 
editor soon learned, however, where the bright 
bits of humor were coming from, and determined 
to aid the boy by lending him books from his 
library. 

After the close of the Civil War Mr. Harris 
became connected with the Morning News of 
Savannah. In 1876 he moved to Atlanta where 
he became connected with the Constitution. It 
was there that he wrote his songs and sayings of 
Uncle Remus. 

He was married to Miss Essie La Rose in 1873. 

Last November when on a visit to Washington, 
Mr. Harris was entertained at the White House. 
During dinner President Roosevelt is said to have 
insisted that the possum does not play the guitar 
and to say that he does was to impose on the 
credulity of children. 

"I know he do," retorted Unde Remus. 

"How do you know, Mr. Harris?" asked the 
President. 

"Brer Tossum done tole me so," replied Uncle 
Remus. 

"At any rate," the President is said to have 
replied, "I am familiar with bears, and I know 
for a fact that the grizzly does not lure its prey 
by singing coon songs." 

"Brer B'ar done got a mighty fine voice," was 
Mr. Harris' only reply. 

Mr. Harris died of cirrhosis of the liver. His 
irrepressible humor and his indomitable good 
spirits never left him until he became uncon- 
scious twelve hours before his death. He is sur- 
vived by a wife and six children. 



The German "Hopser** 

(Continued from page 7) 

PART POUR 

The partners join hands. The odd numbers 
slide four steps backward, the even numbers four 
steps forward, then disengage hands and turn 
around once, hopping four times. (Measures 
9-12.) The even numbers slide backward and the 
odd numbers forward, then disengage hands and 
turn around once, hopping four times. (Meas- 
ures 13-16.) Repeat. 

During the last movement the dancers clap 
hands while turning. 
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"Pieces to Speak" 

[GRADES V TO VIII] 
By Maud Elma Kingsley, Maine. 



In all village schools, the custom of "speaking 
pieces" is a firmly established one; and the effect 
of such an exercise cannot be over-estimated, since 
it is here that the pupil makes his first intimate 
acquaintance with the world of literature. The 
value and lasting profit of these rhetoricals must 
depend, then, upon the character of the selections 
chosen by the pupils who participate in the exer- 
cises. These selections are painstakingly com- 
mitted to memory; they are repeated again and 
again ; and lines from them stay with the child his 
whole life thru and become a part of that "gen- 
eral information" which is so earnestly sought 
after. Hence, it behooves the instructor to see to 
it that every "piece" learned by the young student 
shall be that which it were good to loiow, — ^neither 
sentimental nor morbid nor vulgarly f uimy. 

Since it is generally inadvisable to leave the 
choice of a selection to the pupil, it is necessary 
that the instructor have at hand a list of recita- 
tions and declamations. Such a list we give below 
— a list composed of selections from standard au- 
thors, all easily accessible, and appropriate for any 
occasion not only as regards sentiment, but as re- 
gards length and simplicity of style. The titles in 
this list are suitable for grammar school and high 
school pupils. Those especially for boys are in- 
dicated by asterisks; those appropriate only for 
students in the last year of the high school are 
designated thus C) . 

Simple Recitations Which Demand No Elocution- 
ary Ability 



A. 

1. 

♦ 2. 

* 3. 



4. 
5. 
6. 

'{ 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 
•13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 
♦17. 
♦18. 

19. 
♦20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 
♦28. 



29. 

30. 

♦31. 

32. 



I. POETRY 

The Walrus and the Carpenter 

(From "Through the Looking 

Glass") 
Horatius 

(From Stanza 57 to the end of 

the ballad) 
Sunset on the Border 

( From ''Marmion/' Canto i, stanza 

1-6) 
Over the Mountains High 
The Lighthouse 
The Future^ 
The Cumberland 
The Sea-6ull 
Dickens in Camp 
Terminus^ 
The First Snowfall 
The Barefoot Boy 
The Circus Day Parade 
Each and All 
A Musical Instrument 
Ride from Ghent to Aix' 
Battle of Waterloo' 
Little Breeches 
The Chambered Nautilus 
The Baron's Last Banquet 
The Town of Hay 
Thanksgiving in Boston Harbor 
The Wdl of St. Keyne ' 
The Romance of the Swan's Nest 
The Glove and the Lions* 
The Cloud* 

Planting of the Apple Tree 
The Battle of Beat an' Duine 

(From "Lady of the Lake," 

Canto vi.) 
Battle of Blenheim 
The Exile of Erin 
The Song of Marion's Men 
Inchcape Rock 

II. 'PROSE 

Ancient Error 
(From the "Autocrat," chap 5. 



Carroll 



Macaulay 



Scott 

Bjomson 

Longfellow 

Matthew Arnold 

Longfellow 

Harte 

Harte 

Emerson 

Lowell 

Whittier 

Riley 

Emerson 

Mrs. Browning 

Browning 

Byron 

Hay 

Holmes 

Greene 

Foss 

Butterworth 

Southey 

Mrs. Browning 

Leigh Hunt 

Shelley 

Bryant 



Scott 

Southey 

Campbell 

Bryant 

Southey 



2. 



Tammas and 
. . proposed 



Holmes 



Barrie 



♦ 4. 

♦ 5. 
6. 

♦ 7. 



9. 
10. 

11. 
♦12. 

♦18. 
♦14. 



15. 
♦16. 



♦17. 
♦18. 

19. 



♦20. 
♦21. 



♦22. 
♦23. 



♦24. 

25. 



Did you never in waUdng 

under it ) 
Auld Licht Idylls 

(From chap. 8. 

Hendry Munn . . . 

him) 
The Algonquin Indians 

(From 'The Winning of the 

West," Part L, chap. 4. The 

Wyandots and the Algonquins 

. . . tigers of the human race Roosevelt 
Emmet's Vindication 

(From Let no man dare ... 

to the end) 
Webster's Address at the Laying 

of the Comer Stone of Bunker 

Hill Monument) 
The Hand Organ 

(From "House of the Seven Ga- 
bles," chap. 11. But anything 

that appealed to the sense of 
beauty . . . moral of the show) 
Jean Valjean^ 

(From "Les Miserables," Part I. 

I am going to give you this 

straight . . . any of us ) 
Rebecca Maiv Goes to. School 

(From "Rebecca Mary," chap. 9 

That night Aunt Olivia told Re- 
becca Mary . . . now was the 

time) 
How the Camel Crot His Hump 

(From "Just-So Stories") 
Nolan's Lesson in Patriotism^ 

(From "Man Without a Coim- 

try." But he could not stand it 

long . . . hold of her today) 
A Christmas Present for a Lady 

(From When the waste-paper 

basket ... to the end ) 
Conclusion of Webster's Oration at 

Plymouth 

(From The hours of this day 

... to the end ) 
Welcome to Lafayette 

(From Welcome, friend of our 

fathers ... to the end ) 
Westminster Abbey 

(From "The Sketch Book." Last 

beams of day ... to the end) 
The Death of the Dauphin 
Chingachgook's Story 

(From ^'Last of the Mohicans,'' 

chap. 8. We came from this 

8 lace ... is the last of the 
[ohicans") 

Give Me Liberty or Give Me. 
Death 

Ichabod on his Way to the Quilt- 
ing Bee 

(From "Legend of Sleepy Hol- 
low." The gallant Ichabod . . . 
daylight) 

A Fine Autumnal Day 
(From "Legend of Sleepy Hol- 
low." It was as I have said . . . 
in the air) 

The Honored Dead 

Blaine's Eulogy of President Gar- 
field 

(From Great in life ... to the 
end 

Lincoln's Grettysburg Address 

The New South 
(From This message, Mr. Presi- 
dent ... to the end) 

The Man Who Put Up at Gadsbys 
(From "A Tramp Abroad," chap. 
22) 

Mr. Aladdin 
(From "Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm," chap. 14. Rebecca walked 
up the lane ... we are sold 
out) 



Hawthorne 



Hugo 



Mrs. Donnell 
Kipling 



Hale 



Kelley 



Everett 



Irving 
Daudet 



Cooper 
Henry 



Irving 



Irving 
Beecher 



Grady 



Mark Twain 



(To be conttrmed next month) 
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Memory Gems for Grammar Grades 



Holmes 

The best part of our knowledge is that which 
teaches us where knowledge leaves off and igno- 
rance begins. 

We count the broken lyres that rest 
Where the sweet wailing singers slumber, 

But o'er their silent sister's breast 
The wild flowers, who will stoop to number? 

A few can touch the magic string, 
And noisy fame is proud to win them ; 

Alas for those that never sing, 

But die with all their music in them. 

— The Voiceless. 

Once more ; speak clearly if you speak at all ; 

Carve every word before you let it fall; 

Don't, like a lecturer or dramatic star, 

Try overhard to roll the British R ; 

Do put your accents in the proper spot : 

Don't, let me beg you, don't say "How?" for 

"What?" 
And, when you stick on conversation's burrs, 
Don't strew your pathway with those dreadful wrs. 

— ^A Rhymed Lesson. 

Every person's feelings have a front door and a 
side door by which they may be entered. The 
front door is on the street . . . The side door 
opens at once into the sacred chambers ... Be 
very careful to whom you give a side-door key. 

** Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul. 
As the swift seasons roll ! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length are free. 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life's unresting 
sea." 

— The Chambered Nautilus. 

By every hill whose stately pines 

Wave their dark arms above, 
The home where some fair being shines, 

To warm the wilds with love, 

From barest rock to bleakest shore 

Where farthest sail unfurls. 
That stars and stripes are streaming o'er — 
God bless our Yankee girls ! 

"Talk about subjects you have had long in your 
mind, and listen to what others say about subjects 
you have studied but recently. Knowledge and 
timber shouldn't be much used till they are sea- 
soned." 

"A thought is often original, tho you have ut- 
tered it a hundred times. It has come to you over 
a new route, by a new and express train of asso- 
ciation." 

"Beware of rash criticisms; the rough and 
stringent fruit that you condemn may be an au- 
tumn or a winter pear, and that which you have 
picked up beneath the same bough in August may 
have been only its worm-eaten windfall." 

"Truth is tough. It will not break, like a bubble 
at a touch; nay, you may kick it about all day. 



like a football, and it will be round and full at 
evening." 

I find the great thing in this world is not so 
much where we stand as in what direction we are 
moving. 

Tennyson 

BUGLE SONG 

The splendor falls on castle walls, 

And snowy summits old in story; 
The long light shakes across the lakes, 

And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying! 

Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, 
dying. 

Oh, hark ! Oh, hear ! How thin and clear. 
And thinner, clearer, farther going! 

Oh, sweet and far, from cliff and scar 
The horns of elfland faintly blowing! 

Blow, let us hear the purple glens rep^ing! 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, 
dying. 

O love, they die in yon rich sky, 

They faint on hill or field or river; 
Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And grow forever and forever. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, 
dying. 

— The Princess. 



Self -reverence, self-knowledge, self-control. 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power. 

— ^Aenone. 

I chatter over stormy ways, 

In little sharps and trebles; 
I bubble into eddying bays, 

I babble on the pebbles. 

With many a curve my banks I fret 

By many a field and fallow, 
And many a fairy foreland set 

With willow-weed and mallow. 

— The Brook. 

Not in vain the distance beckons, forward, for- 
ward, let us range. 

Let the great world spin forever down the ringing . 
grooves of change. 

Till the war-drum throbs no longer, and the battle 
flags are furled 

In the parliament of men, the federation of the 
world. 

— LocKSLEY Hall. 

Ring out old shapes of foul disease. 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold ; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old. 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 

Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land. 

Ring in the Christ that is to be. 

— In Memoriam. 
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Recreational Reading for the Schoolroom 

[GRADES V TO VIII] 
By Harriet E. Peet, State Normal, Salem, Mass. 



BIBUOGRAPHY 

''Heidi," Johanna Spyri, translated by Louise Brooks. 

''Rebecca of Sunny Brook Farm," Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

"The Jungle Books," Rudyard Kipling. 

"Just-So Stories," Rudyard Kipling. 

"Wild Animals I Have Known," Ernest Thompson-Seton. 

"Biography of a Grizzly," Ernest Thompson-Seton. 

"Lives of the Hunted," Ernest Thompson-Seton. 

"Uncle Remus," Joel Chandler Harris. 

"Nights with Uncle Remus," Joel Chandler Harris. 

"Young Puritans in Captivity," Mrs. Smith. 

"Hans Brinker," Mary Mapes Dodge. 

"A Man without a Country," Edw. E. Hale. 

"Alice in Wonderland," Lewis Carroll. 

"MoUie and the Unwiseman," John Kendrick Bangs. 

"The Wizard of Oz," Frank Baum. 

"Robin Hood," Howard Pyle. 

"King Arthur and His Knights," Howard Pyle, Mary 
Macleod, Maud Radford, etc. 

"Book of Legends," Horace Scudder. 

"A Book of Famous Verse," Agnes Repplier. 

"Golden Numbers," Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora 
Smith. 

"Poems Every Child Should Know," Mary E. Burt. 

The story hour should be one mainly for recrea- 
tion, but it, nevertheless, offers rich oppnortunities 
for the moral and intellectual regeneration of the 
children. Thru it we should expect not only to 
relieve the tedium of commonplace surroundings 
by carrying the children into the half-dream 
worlds of knights and ladies or such merry ones 
as that of Brer Rabbit, but we should hope to give 
them glimpses of those great truths, that altho 
they are illusive to grasp, are fundamental in 
character-building. The children should gain thru 
the story hour a broad-minded, sympathetic view 
of life, one in which they perceive, as they cannot 
in their surroundings, the inevitable laws of cause 
and effect in every aspect of life. 

The story hour is not only valuable in its direct 
influence upon the children, but in its indirect one. 
The books read to a class in school are, according 
to the testimony of teachers and librarians, the 
ones that the children read at home. The story 
hour is, in fact, our means of saving our children 
from the low morality of the penny-dreadful and 
the mawkish sejatimentality of some of the "best 
sellers," and giving them a healthy, well-balanced, 
sane outlook upon life. 

Since the hour, with all its delights, carries with 
it responsibilities, the selection of books must be 
seriously considered. The taste of the children 
must be something of a guide, but not the only 
one. We must attempt to raise the standard of 
the pupils by making the better books attractive to 
them. Children like books with a great deal of 
conversation in them, as will be observed in the 
oD.inions printed below, and without long descrip- 
tions. It follows, therefore, if we desire to inter- 
est the children in good books we must adapt them 
to the pupils by omitting the long descriptions. 
The best method to use is the "say and sini?" 
method, that is to partly tell, and partly read, the 
stories. 

The followinjr oninions were the tvnical ones 
taken from a collection of three hundred comnosi- 
tions written by children in a grammar school. 



The first group contains the opinions expressed 
by girls ; the second, those by boys : 

I. 

HOW THE GIRLS JUDGED 

1. My favorite books are stories that have much con- 
versation in them, such as the story of "Heidi." I also 
like sad stories and comic ones. 

2. I like a book where the hero or heroine is usually a 
child. I like aU the characters of children to be full of 
mischief. 

I do not like any books of a romantic style. I do not 
like, well, the best word for it is, "a goodie good." Two 
books I dislike for the latter reason are "Elsie Dinsmore" 
and "Wide, Wide World." Nevertheless, there are excep- 
tions. 

3. I like to read books about school life, and books that 
have not too much description in them, but contain instead 
nice conversation. 

4. I do not like books of wars and historical events, be- 
cause I think them too tiresome. Some books that I have 
read and enjoyed are: 

"Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch," Alice Hegan Rice. 

"Lovey Mary," Alice Hegan Rice. 

"Miss Billy." 

"Hans Brinker," Mary Mapes Dodge. 

"Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm," Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

"The Lamplighter," Cummings. 

5. I like a book which is interesting and when it keeps 
you waiting for a certain exciting point. I like some de- 
scription of scenery in it. but not very much, so that one 
gets tired of it. I like developing characters in a book, 
more so than stationary characters. 

I have read "Rebecca of Sunny Brook Farm," "Jewel," 
"The Right Princess," "Helen Kellar" and "David Copper- 
field," "Little Women," "Lady Jane," "The Five Little Pep- 
pers," and "Hope Benham." 

6. I like sad and comic books and books with a little of 
each. I do not like books with long chapters of descrip- 
tion, like some of Dickens'. 

7. I like to read books about girls who are industrious, 
and love their sisters always and try to help them. Such 
books as "The Old-fashioned Girl," "Little Women," "Un- 
der the Lilacs," "Rebecca of Sunny Brook Farm," and 
"Emmy Lou." I don't care very much for Alger's books, 
because they are all alike. 

"Little Women" is very interesting; there are four girls, 
Meg, Jo, Beth, and Amy. They are all very generous, 
especially Beth. 

S. The kind of books I like best are books about board- 
ing-school life. The reason I like them is that when you 
are thru with them you always think that you have been 
there, too, and it seems that you have taken part in the 
pranks and games yourself, along with the others. 

I think that nearly every girl who reads one of these 
books is anxious to go to a school like the one that has 
been described, and meet the same kind of people. 

The kind of school I have in mind is the school in "Caps 
and Capers," or the one in "Little Colonel's Christmas 
Vacatiop." 

In "Caps and Capers" there are no rules, for the prin- 
cipal and teachers think that the girls ought to know what 
is right. 

In "The Little Colonel's Christmas Vacation," the school 
that is described is one of high rank; in the garden where 
the girls walk there are peacocks strutting about. 
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9. I like books that have thrilling adventures in 
them, the kind that make your blood run cold, a funny 
part, a sad part, a good conclusion and a great deal of 
conversation. 

10. The kind of books I like are humorous books, but 
with some plan in them. I also like books with a great 
deal of conversation, but I do i^ot mind a few descriptions 
if they are interesting. 

11. 

TH« OPINIONS OF BOYS 

1. I like thrilling or exciting stories, such as stories re- 
lating to war, for they not alone furnish a thrilling story 
but also relate history in a stoiy form. I also like stories 
in which some one starts out but a poor lad and after 
hard labor he reaches the point of his ambition. I also 
like books of autobiography of a person or of animals. 

Some books I like are: ''Abraham Lincoln," "Prom 
Canal Boy to President, or Boyhood of Garfield," both by 
Alger; "Between Boer and Briton," "On to Pekin or Old 
Glory in China," "With Boone on the Frontier," "Mexi- 
can War Series," "The Minute Boy Series," "Old Glory 
Series," by Edward Stratemeyer; "Redjacket, the Last of 
Senecas," and "Young Goldseekers of the Klondike," by 
E. S. Ellis. 

2. I like thrilling stories, not like novels, but animal 
stories, where the animal is cute and is nearly caught, but 
escapes. I like to read, or hear tales told. I do not read 
very much, but what I read I like. 

Some of my favorite stories are: 

Ernest Thompson Seton's book on "Wild Animals I 
Have Known, "Tom Sawyer," "Around the World in 
Eighty Days," "King Arthur's Knights." 

3. My favorite books are "The First Jungle Book," 
"The Second Jungle Book"; these are by Kipling; "Wahle," 
"The Call of the Wild," "Animals I Have Known"; 
these are by Thompson Seton; "Tom Sawyer," by Mark 
Twain. If authors want their books to be liked by the 
public, I think there ought to be a great many different 
exciting adventures. All the books I have mentioned are 
full of adventures, which are exceedingly interesting. 
There are books which go to extremes, such as Alger's 
books, altho they are interesting; they are not high-class 
literature. All the books I have mentioned heretofore as 
my favorites are by fine authors, and are full of good 
material. 

4. I like books full of adventure, with a touch of de- 
scription here or there, uninhabited islands and wild and 
uncivilized men. The books that I like are: "The Call of 
the Wild," by Jack London, a story of the Klondike gold 
mines; "Treasure Island," by Robert Louis Stevenson; 
"Tom Sawyer"; "Ivanhoe," by Scott; "The Biography of 
a Grizzly," "Monarch, the Big Bear," "Lives of the Hunt- 
ed," by Ernest Thompson Seton; "The Man without a 
Country"; "The Crisis"; and "Uncle Tom's Cabin," by 
Stowe. 

6. I am interested in Indian stories, and wild life in 
the West in early times, such as the Rocky Mountain Se- 
ries, written by Harry Castleman. 

I like this because it describes how they live in the 
Golden West; it tells of hunting adventures, and how the 
trusty gun has saved the lives of many people. It also 
tells how many have made their fortune in mining, while 
others are cowboys who roam over large tracts of land 
and live in the saddle while caring for the herds of cattle. 

6. I like to read war stories or thrilling and exciting 
stories, which, if read before bedtime, will make one so in- 
terested that he or she cannot stop reading. 

I like stories which give the biography of men who have 
become famous, and of dumb animals. This kind of stories 
teach us how we should be. 

Some of the books I like are: "Life of Abraham Lin- 
coln," by Henry Ketcham; "With the Swamp Fox," by 
James Otis; "Black Beauty," by Anna Sewall; "Beautiful 
Joe," by Marshall Saunders; and "The Green Mountain 
Boys." 



Interest in a stoxy is often best awakened by a 
talk about the leading character so that the chil- 
dren are curious about what happens to him. 
Sometimes if the story is difficult to understand it 
is well also to tell the bej^nning of the story be- 
fore reading any of it, and if the settiilg is strange 
to picture it for the children. 

So many stories contain parts either inappro- 
priate for children, or uninteresting to them, that 
it is well to look thru a book carefully before 
reading it. The most dramatic parts should be 
marked for reading; the rest of the story told. 

If, for example, we were reading Thompson Se- 
ton's "Biography of a Grizzly," we would want to 
read the first eleven pages where it tells of Mother 
Grizzly and her four woolly-coated cubs. 

"Their mother turned over each log and flat 
stone they came to, and the moment it was lifted 
they all rushed under it like a lot of little pigs to 
lick up the ants and grubs there hidden. 

"It never once occurred to them that Mammy's 
strength might fail sometime, and let the rock 
drop just as they got under it. . . . No, no; that 
arm could never fail. So they hustled and tumbled 
one another at each fresh log in their haste to be 
first, and squealed little squeals, and growled little 
growls, as if each was a pig, a pup and a kitten 
all rolled into one." 

You will want to tell the next part, the one con- 
taining the shooting, so as to make it less terrible, 
reading oirly the part where Wahb, the one cub 
that escapes, "snuffles" himself to sleep. 

This method of treatment has not only the ad- 
vantage of interesting a large group of children in 
what they would not otherwise be interested in, 
but is most economical of time. With this man- 
ner of treatment several books can be read during 
the time ordinarily given to one. It means giving 
the children a wider outlook into the field of books 
from which to choose. It has a further advantage. 
It enables us to use books which otherwise would 
be unavailable. Take, for example, "Helen's Ba- 
bies." The children like the book because it tells 
of the mischievous doings of two little children. 
Such a liking is natural and good. But the book 
contains, besides this, a bachelor's sentimental 
dreams, which are, of course, unsuited for the 
thoughts of childhood, and should be omitted. 

Another thing which aids materially toward the 
success of the story hour is the adaptation of the 
vocabulary of the book to the child's comprehen- 
sion. We should get the children used to new 
words, but they need explanation. It is well to 
supplement an unfamiliar word by following it 
with an explanatory one. 

The influence which the stories have upon the 
children will be in direct proportion to the amount 
of emotion which the books arouse in them. We 
do something for the children when we enable 
them to distinguish between the good and the bad, 
but we do more, if thru the stories we make them 
love the good and hate the evil. If we point a 
moral to a tale we weaken its effect; if we awaken 
an emotion for the hero we have done that which 
will be effective in forming the child's character. 

The things which will create emotion and bring 
its beneficent effect, are the teacher's own enthu- 
siasm, her voice in reading, and, in the third place, 
discussion and reports from the children. The 
writing of book reviews may be taken as a class- 
room exercise in sixth grade and later be used for 
home work and be based upon home readinor. The 
following papers illustrate the types of work 
which may be expected from the children when 
left to express themselves freely. 
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BOOK REVIEW — ^"FRECKLES" 

"Freckles" is written by Gene S. Porter. .The story, 
told veiy briefly, is that of a boy who is under the disad- 
vantage of possessing only one hand. He goes to the Lim- 
berlost, a limiber camp in the north, where many of the 
trees were valued at a thousand doUars. These trees he 
is to guard, and guard them he does and nearly forfeits 
his life, too. The description of his first winter on guard 
is wonderfully realistic, and of his fears of the sounds 
around him. Only those who have ever been in ansrthing 
like a forest can realize what it meant to this Irish boy 
who had been brought up in a Home for the Homeless, to 
go up to such a desolate spot, and there make his first true 
home and friends. 

The climax of the story is reached when Freckles is 
bound to a tree, while half a dozen lumber thieves silently 
saw at those trees worth fortunes. 

Finally word is brought to his employer, and all is well 
in the end. The last scene takes place in a hospital in 
Chicago, where he has been brought after having a giant 
oak faU upon him, in his attempt to rescue a young girl 
whom he finally weds. 

This stoiy shows the wonderful pluck and daring bom 
in the blood of the inhabitants of the "Emerald Isle." 

It is a very touching story for the reason that the ques- 
tion was ever with him as to who he was and what his 
name was. This he never had known, but could only re- 
member "Freckles." 

He is portrayed as possessing infinite courage and being 
alone, he was naturally fond of nature and grew close 
to it 

On the whole it is a fascinating story. It is certainly 
as thrilling a narrative as any one could wish. 

FINALE 

BOOK REVIEW OF "THE LITTLE COLONEL'S CHRISTMAS 

VACATION " 

The book called "The Little Colonel's Christmas Vaca- 
tion" is a very interesting book written by Annie Fellows 
Johnston. The principal character is Lloyd Sherman, or 
the Little Colonel, who is called so by her grandpapa, the 
Old Colonel. She is a very good and charitable person. 

Lloyd went to boarding-school, and started in September 
with three other girls, and they had good times together. 
The school to which they went was called .Warwick Hall. 
The girls who had gone the year before always gave a 
party to welcome the new girls, so that they got acquainted 
with each other very quickly. The girls studied very hard 
and by the time Christmas Vacation came they were kind 
of glad to get home. So a week before Christmas th^ 
went home. They gave many parties. After Christmas 
Vacation Lloyd was not permitted to go back to school, on 
account of ill-health, which made her very sorry. 

On Lloyd's sixteenth birthday the story ends, and on 
which Lloyd received many presents. 

ELSIE BOOKS 

LAURA E. RICHARDS 

Some may admire the style in which the "Elsie Books" 
are written, but I, for one, do not. From the first books 
all thru the twenty-five or six books which belong to the 
set, there is almost nothing but history and religion. These 
two things are really instructive in themselves, but in a 
stoiy-book I do not like to have them, especially when the 
same things are repeated over and over again, as in this 
case. 

Another thing I dislike about these books is the way the 
characters are; for instance, no child could be as perfect 
as Elsie was, or could any child be as wicked and hateful 
as Arthur, Elsie's cousin, was. All, if good, have some 
bad traits, or vice versa. 

It is impossible for a man to treat his one motherless 
child in the cruel way that Mr. Dinsmore did Elsie at 
first, and the change so suddenly wrought in him from the 
hart^, tyrannical parent to the fond, indulgent one is 
equally unnatural and impossible. The books were writ- 
ten by the author for nothing but the moral, and are very 
unreal to life. 



A BOOK REVIEW. 

One of the books I have read lately is "Young Puritans 
in Captivity," by Mrs. Smith. It is the story of two little 
Puritan ^tIb who were captured by Indians in the time 
of King Philip's War. 

It shows how the Indians lived* and how they forced the 
two little girls to eat the Indian mush, for they thought it 
would make them healthy. 

One thing they would not or could not make the children 
do away with was the Bible. 

At last their brother, who was also captured, came and 
got them. He had been staked to the ground, but had 
escaped and then all three went home to their happy 
parents. 

In this book there are many morals. It shows how the 
two little girls trusted in God, for they prayed every 
night to get home. 

BOOK REVIEW 

The "Five Little Peppers" is a book by Margaret Sid- 
ney. It is about five poor struggling children and their 
mother, a widow. It shows how, by their kindness and 
generosity, they rise in the world and at last become the 
highest in their society. 

As in all families there must be an ugly thorn which 
pricks the name of their home, Joel was the unfortunate 
one. But he was not hated or scorned; no, he was only 
pitied and soon rid of his fault, which was jealousy. 

But nearly every home is blessed with a rose. Some say 
that Phonsie was the rose, but she, because she was the 
youngest, was always given her own way and so was 
spoiled. Therefore, I think Polly deserves all of the credit, 
for in her early history she helped her mother with the 
children and later was her constant companion. 

A REVIEW 

"Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm" is one of Kate Douglas 
Wiggin's most interesting stories. The chief characters of 
the book are Rebecca, the heroine of the story, and her two' 
aunts. 

Her family being very poor, she was obliged to go and 
live with her aunts, one of whom was of a cross disposi- 
tion. Rebecca had a very hard time at first; the sunlight 
seemed to have moved from her path of life, but she had 
the privilege to go to school, which she did not in her own 
home. 

Her schooldays may be compared to the motto, "If at 
first you don't succeed, try, try, again"; she had many ob- 
stacles in her early schooldays, but her perseverance over- 
came every obstacle, and she became the brightest pupil in 
the school, honored and crowned with success. Her school- 
life can be used as a guiding star to all school-pupils. 

HANS BRINKER— A REVIEW 

The story entitled "Hans Brinker" is written by Mary 
Mapes Dodge. The principal characters are Hans and 
Gretel Brinker. 

The Brinker family is a very poor one. The father is 
an idiot and does nothing but sit by the fire all day throw- 
ing peat into it, to see it blaze up. 

All the children shun the Brinkers and call their home 
the Idiot's cottage, except two girls, named Hilda Van . 
Gleck and Annie Bowman. These girls take a great inter- 
est in Gretel and are very kind to her. 

After ten years of being an idiot, Hans' father is cured 
by the greatest doctor in Holland. When the father is 
cured many strange things that had worried Dame Brinker 
come to light. For instance, they find a great deal of 
money and the great doctor finds his unknown son. 

Hans studies under the great doctor and finally becomes 
as great and famous as his teacher. 

I think this story is very interesting. It shows the 
smooth character of Gretel and Hans, never heeding the 
many names called at them. And the patient character 
of Dame Brinker, working thru the many years with very 
little to live on, while her husband sat at the blazing fire 
like dead. 
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The Group System 

How to Work It 

By Olive M. Jones, Principal of Public School No. 120, New York City. 



[The organization of the class into groups is not new. 
It is probably the best solution of the problem of judicious 
individualization. The extremes of individual instruction 
and undivided class work are avoided. The children are 
grouped so as to get the greatest amount of good individ- 
ually without being deprived of the undeniable benefits of 
co-operating with other children. The group plan necessi- 
tates an abundance of devices for keeping busy the groups 
not under the immediate direction of the teacher. The 
proper utilization of the "self-reliant" desk work will yield 
to the children much valuable education. Miss Olive M. 
Jones has succeeded admirably in devising plans for the 
self-study periods of the various groups in the grades. 
Below are given suggestions especially suitable for Grades 
5 and 6, in geography and history. — Editor.] 

In response to the number of requests that have 
been received, special attention is given this month 
to busy work for use in connection with geography. 

Geography 

Exercise 1. 

Aim and Value. — To teach the children the use 
of the text-book in geography. To give them 
training in discovering information for them- 
selves from the printed page and to teach the 
facts. 

Preparation and Metliod. — Copies of the follow- 
ing questions may be struck off on hektographed 
or mimeographed sheets and distributed to the 
group. While this one group is finding the an- 
swers to the questions given by using their text- 
books, the teacher will be employed in direct in- 
struction to another group. 

1.— Netherlands 

1. Locate the Netherlands. 

2. Describe the coast line. 

S. What does Netherlands mean? 

4. By what other name is this kingdom known? 

5. By what was the country once covered? 

6. How was the water kept out? 

7. Describe the surface. 

8. What are the means of transportation? 

9. By what name are the people known? 

10. For what are they noted? 

11. What is their chief occupation? 

12. What is their chief industry? 

13. What do they raise? 

14. Name exports. 

15. Name the foreign possessions. 

16. What products do these colonies export? 

17. What is the capital? 

18. What is the largest city? 

19. Describe it. 

20. In traveling from Amsterdam to Rome what 

bodies of water would you cross ? 

21. What countries border the Netherlands?. 

22. What river flows across the country? 

2. —Belgium 

1. Name the most thickly populated country of 

Europe. 

2. Compare it with the New England States. 



3. Describe the surface. 

4. Chief occupation. 

5. What products are raised? 

6. Why is food imported? 

7. Describe the soil in the south. 

8. Leading industry? 

9. For what is Belgium famous? 

10. Whom do the people in the north resemble? 

Why? 

11. In the south? Why? 

12. What is the capital? 
18. For what noted? 

14. Name a seaport. 

16. By what countries and sea is Belgium bor- 
dered ? 

Exercise 3. 

Aim and Value, — The manual training involved 
in the pasting. The use of the text-book. Inter- 
est and association of ideas as aids in memorizinc 
facts. 

Preparation and Method. — Provide the child 
with a large sheet of dak tag and pictures of the 
flags of several different countries. Tell him to 
divide his oak tag sheet into as many spaces as 
he has flags and to paste a flag at the top of each 
space. He is then to open his geography and find 
the country to which each flag belongs, or the 
teacher supplies this information. On the sheet 
of oak tag he is to write the capital of each coun- 
try under its flag; beneath that the name of one 
thing exported or imported ; on a third line, some 
one noteworthy fact discovered about the country 
or its capital. 

Exercise 4. 
Mexico 

1. Locate Mexico. 

2. (a) What circle crosses it? 

(b) What mountain peak in Mexico? 

3. (a) What waters are east? 
(b) What water west? 

4. (a) Name a river between the U. S. and 

Mexico, 
(b) What peninsula in the western part? 

5. (a) In what cape does it end? 

(b) What peninsula in the southeast? 

6. Name the capital and chief seaport. 

7. What land is southeast of Mexico? 

8. Describe the surface of Mexico. 

9. Name five exports. 

10. What valuable product is obtained from the 
Gulf of California? 

Exercise 5. 
Canada 

1. In which part of Canada do most of the peo- 

ple live? Why? 

2. What people live in the north? How do they 

live? 

3. (a) What section is inhabited by the Indian? 
(b) What occupations does the Indian fol- 
low? 
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3. 
4. 
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6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 



(a) What products are found in Canada, 
near the Pacific? 

(b) Where is wheat grown? 

(a) What does the land north of "the St. 
Lawrence yield? 

(b) Where are the farms? 

(a) Name the chief crops. 

(b) How are goods shipped from east to 
west Canada? 

(a) What peninsula in southeastern Can- 
ada? 

(b) What island northeast of it? 

(a) Name two industries of this section. 

(b) Chief seaport of this section. 

(a) What does the large number of small 
rivers show about the rainfall? 

(b) Oldest city of Canada? 

(a) Name the provinces of Canada. 

(b) Which section is a separate British col- 
ony? 

(a) What circle crosses Canada? 

(b) Where? 

What does this show about the climate? 
(4i) What bay between Canada and Green- 
land? 
(b) What connects it with the Atlantic? 

(a) Where is Hudson Bay? 

(b) To what gulf of the U. S. does it corre- 
spond? 

(a) What river flows into the Arctic Ocean? 

(b) What river flows into Hudson Bay? 
Describe' the surface of Canada. 

(a) What gulf in the southeast? 

(b) What large island east of it? 
Name the capital and chief city. 
Tell about the government. 

(a) Principal minerals. 

(b) Where found? 
Where is Canada? 

Name the bordering waters. 

(a) What island is east? 

(b) West? 

Compare the climate of Canada with that of 
the U. S. 

Compare the two countries in size and popu- 
lation. 

(a) What large bay indents Canada? 

(b) How is it connected with the Atlantic 
Ocean? 

Name three rivers. 

What mountains are in the west? 

(a> Where do" the fewest people live? Why? 

Name and locate two peninsulas. 

' Exercise 6. 
Central America 

Where is Central America? 

(a) .'Its surface and climate resemble those 
of what country? 

(b) What large lake in Central America? 
Of what land does Central America consist? 
Name four products. 

(a) What water east? 

(b) What water west? 
Where are the West Indies? 

(a) What sea do they partly enclose? * 

(b) In what zone are they? 
Name the four largest. 

What are the forms of government in the 
West Indies? 

(a) Name the largest city of the West In- 
dies. 

(b) What products are shipped from it? 



Exercise 7. 
North America 

Aim and Value. — ^As in previous exercises. 

Preparation and Method, — ^Require the children 
to use printed question pages from geographies 
or to select from old geographies pages containing 
printed questions. To group these according to 
country and then paste on slips, each one becom- 
ing material for busy work exercises. The follow- 
ing set of questions was so selected. A number of 
old geographies were cut up and the children re- 
quired to classify the questions under the heading 
of the country that their contents showed they 
were related to. 

1. Which part of the Rocky Mountain highland 

looks the widest? The highest? 

2. Name three large rivers that flow from this 

highland to the west coast. Which of these 
rivers flows into the Pacific? Into Bering 
Sea? Into the Gulf of California? 

3. What great mountain range forms the eastern 

part of this highland? Name two high 
ranges in the western part. Between what 
ranges does the region called the Great 
Basin lie? Name a lake in this basin. 

4. Where is the Appalachian highland? Compare 

it with the Rocky Mountain highland — ^in 
length, in breadth, in height. 

5. Where are the Western plains? What name 

is given to the plains on the south and west 
of the Great Lakes ? Where are the South- 
em plains? 

6. Thru what river do the Great Lakes find an 

outlet? What large river flows thru the 
prairies and Southern plains? Name a 
river flowing into the Arctic Ocean; into 
Hudson Bay. 

7. Which is the largest island of the West In- 

dies? What is the chief export of this is- 
land? Next in size? What ocean, gulf or 
sea are on three sides of the West Indies? 
What are the Bahama Islands? Where is 
Puerto Rico? Jamaica? 
Map StJidies. — Between what two countries 
does the Rio Grande flow? Name the large bod- 
ies of water that border on Mexico. What penin- 
sula forms the northwest part of this country? 
The southeast part? 

Exercise 8. 

Aim and Value. — ^To teach the thoughtful use 
of the map, its definite value to the traveler and 
the location of the places spoken of. 

Preparation and Method. — The teacher plans 
various imaginary trips from place to place. She 
writes it out in sentence form, placing dashes in- 
stead of the names of places. The children are 
required to use their maps and supply the missing 
names. 

A Trip to North America 

Having entered the Gulf of from the 

ocean, thru the strait, we 

stopped for*a short time at , the great 

market of Louisiana. 

Monday, we started on a trip up the 

River. The first day we passed the city of 

the capital of 

Continuing our journey up the River 

to its source and then journeying east, we at last 
reached the Lakes. 
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The World's Commercial Products — I 

GEOGRAPHY CLASSES, GRADES V TO VIII 



Materials Used for Clothing 

Alpaca 

Alpaca is the silky wool obtained from an ani- 
mal of the same genus as the llama. It is raised 
in Peru and other South American States. Each 
animal produces about ten pounds of wool. It is 
largely used for the manufacture of shawls, cloth 
for warm countries, umbrellas, etc. More than 
2,000,000 pounds are imported annually into Great 
Britain. Vienna and guanaco are different spe- 
cies of alpaca. The color is black, grey, or brown. 

Angora 
The angora is a breed of goats. The name is 
derived from the capital of a province of Asia 
Minor. Angora goats have long, silky, curling 
hair. In Turkey the finest garments are made of 
Angora wool. Elsewhere it is chiefly used for 
trinmiings, braids and shawls. Recently a species 
of Angora goat has been bred in the United 
States, Cape Colony and Victoria (Australia) for 
the sake of the wool. The annual value of the 
wool obtained from Turkey is about $3,000,000 
— from all parts of the world about $5,000,000. 

Felt 

Felt is a material formed without either spin- 
ning or weaving. It depends for its structure 
upon the natural tendency of woolen fibers and 
certain kinds of hair to combine with each other. 
The process of manufacture is to card waste wool, 
moisten it with steam, and then pass it thru a 
felting machine, in which it is beaten in such a 
manner that a compact cloth is formed. It is used 
for making carpets and covers of various kinds. 

A peculiar coarse felt is the material of which 
the Russian peasants make their winter garments, 
and especially boots and shoes. It is the only ma- 
terial capable of resisting the intense cold of Si- 
beria. Gun-wads and pianoforte hammers are 
other uses to which felt is put. 

The property of felting is taken advantage of 
in the manufacture of felt hats, for which the hair 
of various animals can be used. Roofing felt is 
coarse felt saturated with pitch, coal-tar, or as- 
phalt, and is employed for covering roofs, vessels, 
and iron buildings. 

The manufacture is widely distributed thruout 
Europe and the United States. 

Blankets 

The best qualities of blankets are made entirely 
of wool. The more common ones are a mixture 
of wool and cotton, the cotton giving the strength. 
Superior kinds of blankets are made in the United 
States. 

Gauze 

This is a thin, delicate, transparent texture 
woven of very tine fiber. Its name is said to have 
been derived from Gaza, in Palestine, where it 
was first made. Large quantities are now pro- 
duced by France and Switzerland. It is the result 
of a peculiar kind of weaving, the object being 
to keep the threads as far apart as possible. 
Gauze is used for gowns, and by millers for sift- 
ing fiour. Owing to the development of the cot- 
ton trade, cheap textiles of the nature of gauze 
have become exceedingly common. 



Broadcloth 
Broadcloth is a fine kind of woolen cloth used 
for men's garments and women's gowns. 

Brocade 

This is an embroidered silk goods, enriched by 
flowers and figures, and into which gold or silver 
thread is often woven. Modem brociades are fre- 
quently manufactured without the gold or silver 
tiiread. It was originally a Chinese manufacture. 
The trade in brocade has, however, passed to Eu- 
rope, and especially France. Brocieuies are large- 
ly used as upholstery cloths for furniture and 
hangings. 

Canvas 

A strong cloth made of linen, cotton, or hemp, 
the finer qualities used for needlework and the 
coarser for tent-coverings, sails of ships, etc. The 
canvas employed by artists is grounded a neutral 
grey, before being worked upon. There are cer- 
tain recognized sizes of artists' canvases, as kit- 
cat, 28 by 36 inches; three-quarters, 25 by SO 
inches; half length, 40 by 50 inches; Bishop's 
half length, 44 by 56 inches; and Bishop's whole 
length, 58 by 94 inches. 

Most of the canvas of commerce is manufac- 
tured in France, especially at the town of Flers. 
Canvas for needlework and tapestry is made at 
Beauvais and Paris. 

Grass Cloth 
Grass cloth is a soft fabric woven in China, 
made from the fiber of a species of nettle. 

Lace 

The open, ornamental fabric of linen, cotton, 
silk, or gold and silver threads, constructed by 
looping, twisting, or plaiting the threads into def- 
inite patterns, is called lace. There are three dis- 
tinct varieties of lace, point lace, pillow lace, and 
machine lace. The first two are made by hand, 
another name for point lace being needle lace. 
Pillow lace is so called because it is manufactured 
with the aid of a large cushion into which pins 
are placed according to the pattern desired, and 
round which the lace thread is plaited from a 
number of small bobbins. 

The manufacture of hand-made lace is a deli- 
cate and complex operation. It is carried on at 
various places in France and Belgium, and the 
varieties are known as Valenciennes, Lille, Mech- 
lin, Cluny, and Brussels. The best point or needle 
lace is Point d'Alencon, and some of the Brus- 
sels lace, which is also needle-made, is distin- 
guished as Point a L' Aiguille. The greater por- 
tion of Brussels lace is a pillow-made fabric. 
Other well-known varieties of hand-made lace are 
Maltese and Honiton. 

There is large business done in the manufac- 
ture of machine-made lace in England, Notting- 
ham being the center of the trade. The imitation 
of hand-made lace is excellent, and lace-making 
machines are among the greatest triumphs of me- 
chanical ingenuity. 

Silk 
Silk is the fiber on the cocoon of the silkworm. 
It is the strongest, most lustrous, and most valu- 
able of all textile fabrics. The principal countries 
manufacturing silk in Europe are France, Bel- 
gium, and Holland. 
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Drills in Rapid Work Arithmetic 



[GRADES VII AND VIII] 
By C. L. Chamberlin, Michigan 



In the actual affairs of life a large share of the 
times when one wishes to use the various processes 
of arithmetic no pencil and paper are at hand. 
The operations must be performed orally, or time 
be lost in securing the material for written work. 
For this reason it is well that a large share of 
the drill work given the older pupils be in oral 
processes, in order to prepare them for that kind 
of solution later in life. 

Many arithmetical processes may be greatly 
shortened by the application of so-called ''short 
cuts." The teacher should explain the relation 
of the numbers which permits the shortening of 
the solution, and should give problems in order 
that the pupil may have plenty of practice in their 
use. Many of these ''short cuts'' remain "long 
cuts'* for the pupil in many instances, simply be- 
cause the pupil has never had sufficient practice 
to give him the necessary skill in their use. 

Short cuts are found in almost every part of 
arithmetic and should, if possible, be mastered one 
at a time as they are first met with in the larger 
book. 

The use of short cuts and rapid work should 
always follow careful analysis, never precede it. 
Some short methods seem very illogical and are 
apt to be confusing at first. For this reason their 
use is best postponed until the subject has first 
been developed in a logical and analytical manner. 

In this article we give twenty problems designed 
to be solved without the aid of a pencil except to 
write the answer to each. All of these problems 
may be solved orally, if the application of the 
required short cuts or special method of treatment 
is observed. The instructor should give similar 
lists and require a list of answers to be handed 
in at the end of a certain number of minutes. 

If short methods are properly applied this list 
of problems ought to be solved by a pupil in the 
advanced grades of the common school in fifteen 
or twenty minutes. Pupils in the advanced classes 
will finish them in ten or twelve minutes, some 
possibly in still less time. 

The instructor should insist that no work be 
put on paper but the answers. 

The list is here given apart from the answers 
in order to afford an opportunity for any teacher 
desiring to use them to run them over under the 
same conditions applied to pupils' work. In mark- 
ing a list of this kind we suggest the following: 

1^/4 7o for every problem correctly answered. 
For every problem to which any reasonable 
answered is given li^c. This is on a basis of 1007^ 
for the twenty problems if all are answered cor- 
rectly. 

1. Add 25, 36, 45, 64, 30, 12y2, 87^0. 

2. From 1000 take % of 1000. 

3. From the product of 12 and 15 take their sum. 

4. Find cost of 101 spoons at $15 per dozen. 

5. What cost % gross pens at % cent each? 

6. What cost V/o, %, 5%, %, H acres of land at 

$300 per acre? 

7. Multiply 24 by 62yo. 

8. Multiply 27 by 66%. 

9. How many horses at $62.50 will $4,000 buy? 



10. How many pencils at Sy^ cents each will 50 

cents buy? 

11. If $100 buys 75 books, what will three books 

cost? 

12. What per cent is gained in buying for 2 cents 

and selling for 5 cents? 

13. What per cent is lost in buying for 5 cents and 

selling for 2 cents? 

14. What per cent is gained or lost in buying for 

$1 per bushel and selling for 26 cents a 
peck? 

15. What is the bank discount at 33 days on $120 

at 6% without counting days of grace? 

16. If the interest on $200 for 3 mos. is $5, what 

is the rate? 

17. If the interest for 6 mos. at 8% is $12, what is 

the principal? 

18. If the principal doubles in 12 years at simple 

interest, what is the rate per cent? 

19. If it cost $5 to plate a watch 2 inches in 

diameter, what will it cost to plate one 4 
inches in diameter? 

20. How many rods around a square ten-acre 

field? 

Solutions and explanations showing the applica- 
tion of short methods involved in the solutions : 

1. Add by groups, skipping to get the best num- 

bers to combine. Thus : (45 + 30 + 25) -:- 
(121/2 + 87y2) + (36 + 64) = 300. 

2. From f^ of 1000 take % of 1000, which leaves 

14 of 1000, or 250. 

3. 12 X 12 plus 3 X 12 equal 180, and 180 — 27 

equals 153. 

4. $15 for 12 is at rate of $1.25 each. 100 x 

$1.25 (move decimal point two places) plus 
$1.25 equals $126.25. 

5. :{, of 144 equals 96. One VaC V2 of 96 equals 

48, or 48c. cost. 

6. Add by groups. (5% + %) = 5% (5% ^ 

% + VA) = 8, 8 + y, = 8y3. Ans. 8 x 
$300 + % of $300 = $2500. 

7. 62yo is % of 100. Hence multiply 24 by 100 

and take % of it. % (or y + yg) of 2400 
= 1500. 

8. This is similar to 7. 66% is two-thirds of 

100. Hence 27 X 100 is 2700, and two- 
thirds of 2700 are 1800. 

9. Since each horse costs % of one hundred 

dollars, and all cost 40 hundred dollars, 
there will be as many horses as % is con- 
tained times in 40, or 64 times, or horses. 

10. 3I/3 is 7,0 of $1.00, hence Vi? of 50c. There- 

fore 50c. will buy 15 pencils. 

11. 3 books are ^/^ of 75 books, hence will cost 

Vsr, of $100, or $4. 

12. If I buy for 2c. and sell for 5c. I gain 3c. on 

2c., or % of the cost. Now 100% of the 
cost equals the cost, hence % of the cost is 
150% the rate of gain. 

13. Buy for 5c. and sell for 2c., I lose 3c. on 5c., or 

% of cost. Now, 100% of cost equals cost. 
Ans. % of 100% is 60%, rate of loss. 
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14. At $1.00 per bushel I pay 25c. per peck;. Hence 

1 gain Ic. per peck. One cent on 25c. is 
Va5 of cost. 100% of cost equals cost V^. 
of cost is Vj5 of 100%, or 4% grain. 

15. By the banker's 6% method, moving the deci- 

mal point two places to the left gives the 
interest for 60 days at 6%. Hence $1.20 is 
interest for 60 days, and for 1 day is 2c. 
and for 33 days is 66c. 

16. Since 3 mos. is ^ of a year, a year's interest is 

$20. 1% of $200 is $2, and $2 is contained 
in $20, 10 times. Hence $20 is 10% of 
$200. Hence the rate is 10%. 

17. If interest 6 mos. is $12, the interest 12 mos. 

is $24. 8% of prin. is $24. 1% is $3. 
100% is $300. 

18. 100% of the prin. equals the principal. If 

interest 12 years equals the prin., it equals 
100%, and 1 year's interest is V„ of 100%, 
or 8%%. 

19. This depends upon a comparison of surfaces. 

This is made by noting the relations be- 
tween the squares of the two diameters. 

2 squared equals 4. 4 squared equals 16. 
Hence they compare as 4 :16, or 1 :4. Hence 
the larger costs 4 x ^^f or $20. 

20. 10 X 160 sq. rods equals 1600 sq. rods. The 

sq. root of 1600 is 40, the length of one 
side, and 4 x ^0 equals 160, the length of 
fence around it. 
As material for practice we furnish the follow- 
ing list of twenty problems for rapid work. The 
pupil (or teacher either) who can solve them 
without the use of pencil except to write the an- 
swers, and do the work in 15 seconds, will do well : 

1. Add 23, 39, 64, 13, 18. 

2. Take 123/8 from 15^. 

3. Find the difference between the product of 2|4 

and 5, and that of Sy^ and 3. 

4. Compare by division 12^ with 15. 

5. How many times can 75 be taken from 1800? 

6. Multiply 48 by 75. 

7. Find cost of ly^ yards of cloth at 18c. a yard. 

8. If % of a cord of wood costs $6, what will 2 

cords cost? 

9. 16 is four-fifths of what number? 

10. 16 is 3^ of eight-ninths of what number? 

11. What part of 100 is 16%? 

12. What part of 200 is 66%? 

13. What part of 1000 is 50% of 100? 

14. Multiply 36 by I62/3. 

15. Divide 4800 by 371/2. 

16. What is the hypotenuse of a triangle whose 

base is 40 and whose perpendicular is 30? 

17. What per cent of I21/2 is 2%? 

18. What number is 75% of four units? 

19. What is the bank discount on $360 at 6% for 

60 days? 

20. What is the square root of 8 x 32 x 9? 
Similar lists should be selected or originated by 

the teacher and practice given in the methods of 
rapid solution until pupils can handle them rapidly 
and easily. 

Answers. 
We herewith give answers to the list of prob- 
lems, for the benefit of those teachers who may 
wish to use them for test and comparison : 

1. 157 

2. 27^. 



3. 


2M.. 


4. 


% or 11/5. 


5. 


24. 


6. 


3600. 


7. 


91.35. 


. 8. 


30. 


9. 


20. 


10. 


36. ■ 


11. 


%• 


12. 


Vz- 


13. 


V.O. 


14. 


600. 


15. 


128. 


16. 


60. 


17. 


20fo. 


18. 


3 units. 


19. 


$3.60. 


20. 


48. 



Arithmetic. Tifth Year 

Test ILxamples 

By Carol TCrner Smith, Huey School, Phila. 

[From "The Teacher," Philadelphia] 

1. Analysis. If a train travels at the rate of 
20 miles in % of an hour, how lonf will it take it 
to go 534 miles? [% hour or 12 minutes.] 

2. If it requires 10 days for 5 men to paint a 
row of houses, how long would it take 12 men to 
do the work? [4% days.] 

8. A wagon loaded with coal weighed 5264.5 
pounds. The wagon alone weighed 1264% pounds. 
How many tons of coal were in the load? 

[2 tons.] 

4. A baseball team lost % of the games they 
played. If they won 84 games, how many games 
did they play? How many did they lose? 

[147 games— ^3 lost] 



5. 24.06 + .038 h- 7.6. 



[Result, .1203.] 



6. Find the sum of .058, 2%, 17, and 3.317. 

[22.5.] 

7. If a machine makes 525 grape baskets in 
1^ hours, how many will it make in 4% hours? 

[1890 baskets.] 

8. A boy walks % of a mile to school. How 
many feet does he go? [1320 feet] 

9. The distance from New York to Buffalo is 
440 miles. An automobile party leaves New York 
for Buffalo, traveling 145% miles one day, and 
240% miles the second day. How many miles dis- 
tant are they from Buffalo? 

[54»Ao miles or 54.275.] 

10. An apartment house contains 10 apart- 
ments, for each of which the owner receives $87.50 
monthly for rent. What will be the owner's in- 
come for a year if he pays $487^4 yearly for taxes, 
$300 for repairs, $575.75 for lighting and heating, 
and the janitor's salary is $80 per month? 

[$2177.] 

11. How much less will it cost to ship a cargo 
of wheat weighing 15,000 hundred-weight from 
Chicago to New York by the Great Lakes and Erie 
Canal at $.0785 per hundred-weight, than by rail 
at $.165 per hundred-weight ? [$1297.50.] 
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American Citizenship— Questions Answered 



[GRADES VII AND VIII] 



What States have eight hour labor laws, and 
what do these laws cover? - 

Arizona. — Eight hours constitute a day's labor 
in all underground mines and workings. 

Arkansas. — Eight hours constitute a day's work 
on public highways and bridges. 

California. — Unless otherwise expressly stipu- 
lated, eight hours constitute a day's work. The 
time of service of laborers, workmen, and me- 
chanics employed upon any public works, or work 
done for the State, or for any political subdivision 
thereof, whether the work is to be done by con- 
tract or otherwise, is limited and restricted to 
eight hours a day. 

Colorado. — ^A day's work for all workingmen 
employed by the State, or any county, township, 
school district, municipality, or incorporated town, 
and for employes in underground mines or work- 
ixigs, and in smelting and refining works, is re- 
stricted to eight hours.. 

Connecticut. — Eight hours of labor constitute a 
lawful day's work unless otherwise agreed. 

lielaware. — Eight hours constitute a lawful 
day's work for employes of the city of Wilming- 
ton. 

District of Columbia. — ^A day's work for all la- 
borers and mechanics employed by the District of 
Columbia, or by any contractor, upon public works 
of the District, is limited to eight hours. 

Hawaii. — For all mechanics, clerks, laborers, 
and other employes on public works and in public 
offices, eight hours constitute a day's work. 

Idaho. — Eight hours' actual work constitute a 
lawful day's labor for manual laborers employed 
by the day on all State, county and municipal 
works. 

Illinois.— Eight hours are a legal day's work in 
all mechanical employments, except on farms and 
when otherwise agreed; the law does not apply 
to service by the year, month, or week. Eight 
hours constitute a day's labor on the public high- 
ways. 

Indiana. — Eight hours of labor constitute a 
legal day's work for all classes of mechanics, work- 
ingmen, and laborers, excepting those engaged in 
agricultural and domestic labor. Overwork by 
agreement, and for extra compensation, is per- 
mitted. 

Iowa. — Eight hours constitute a day's labor on 
the public roads. 

Kansas. — Eight hours are a day's work for all 
laborers, mechanics, or other persons employed by 
or on behalf of the State, or any county, city, 
township, or other municipality. 

Kentucky. — Eight hours constitute a day's work 
on the public roads. 

Maryland. — No mechanic or laborer employed 
by the Mayor or City Council of Baltimore, or by 
any agent under them, shall be required to work 
more than eight hours as a day's labor. 

Massachusetts. — Eight hours shall constitute a 
day's work for all laborers, workmen, and me- 
chanics employed by or on behalf of the common- 
wealth of any county, or of any city or town upon 
acceptance of the statute by a majority of voters 



present and voting upon the same at any general 
election. 

Minnesota. — Eight hours constitute a day's 
labor for all laborers, workmen, or mechanics em- 
ployed by or on behalf of the State. 

Missouri.— Eight hours constitute a legal day's 
work. The law does not prevent an agreement to 
work for a longer or a shorter time, and does not 
apply to agricultural laborers. It is unlawful for 
employers to work their employes longer than 
eight hours per day in mines and smelters. Eight 
hours are a day's labor on highways. 

Montana. — Eight hours constitute a legal day's 
work for persons engaged to operate or handle 
hoisting engines at mines. The law applies only 
to such plants as are in operation sixteen or more 
hours per day, or at or in mines where the engine 
developd fifteen or more horse-power, or where 
fifteen or more men are employed underground 
in the twenty-four hours. A day's labor on public 
works and in smelters and underground mines is 
limited to eight hours per day. 

Nebraska. — Eight hours constitute a day's work 
on public roads and on all public works in cities of 
the first class. 

Nevada. — For labor on public highways, in un- 
derground mines, and in smelters, and on all 
works and undertakings carried on or aided by the 
State, county, or municipal governments, the 
hours of labor are fixed at eight per day. 

New Mexico. — Eight hours constitute a day's 
labor on public roads and highways. 

New York. — Eight hours constitute a day's 
work on highways, and on work done by or for the 
State, or a municipal corporation, whether directly 
by contractors or sub-contractors; also for all 
classes of employes, except in farm or domestic 
labor, tho overwork for extra pay is permitted in 
private employments. 

Ohio. — Eight hours shall constitute a day's 
work in all engagements to labor in any mechan- 
ical, manufacturing, or mining business, unless 
otherwise expressly stipulated in the contract. 

Oklahoma. — Eight hours constitute a day's labor 
on public roads. 

Oregon. — Eight hours constitute a day's labor 
on public roads. 

Pennsylvania. — Eight hours of labor are a legal 
day's work, in all cases of labor and service by the 
day where there is no agreement or contract to 
the contrary. This does not apply to farm or 
agricultural labor, or to service by the year, month, 
or week. Eight hours constitute a day's labor for 
all mechanics, workmen, and laborers in the em* 
ploy of the State, or of any municipal corporation 
therein, or otherwise engaged on public works. 
This act shall be deemed to apply to employes of 
contractors. 

Porto Rico. — No laborer may be compelled to 
work more than eight hours per day on public 
works. 

South Dakota. — For labor on public highways a 
day's work is fixed at eight hours. 

Texas. — Eight hours constitute a day's work on 
the highways. 

Utah. — Eight hours constitute a day's labor on 
all works carried on or aided by the State, county,. 
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or municipal governments, and in all underground 
mines or workings, and in smelters and in all other 
establishments for the reduction of ores. 

Washington. — Eight hours in any calendar day 
shall constitute a day's work on any work done 
for the State, or for any county or municipality. 

West Virginia. — Eight hours shall constitute a 
day's work for all laborers, workmen, and me- 
chanics who may be employol by or on behalf of 
the State. 

Wisconsin. — ^In all engagements to labor in any 
manufacturing or mechanical business where 
there is no express contract to the contrary, a 



day's work shall consist of eight hours, but the law 
does not apply to contracts for labor by the week, 
month, or year. Eight hours constitute a day's 
labor on the public highways. 

Wyoming. — Eight hours' actual work constitute 
a legal day's labor in all mines and on all State and 
municipal works. 

United States. — ^A day's work for all laborers, 
workmen, and mechanics who may be employed 
by the United States, or by any contractor or sub- 
contractor upon any of the public works of the 
United States, is limited to eight hours. 
(Cond^sed from The World Almanac for 1908) 



Noted Americans: Study Outlines 

[GRADES VI AND VII] 



By McLeod 



Giving a list of informational items to pupils "ready made*' is a poor 
way t* teach history, or any other subject. These outlines can be used 
as helps, by placing them upon the blackboard as a review of prominent 
points in personal history, previously learned from personal investigation 
as far as possible. 

Benjamin Franklin 

1. Born 

In Boston, Mass. 
January 17, 1706. 

2. FAMHiY 

Poor. 

Father a tallow chandler. 

Sixteen brothers and sisters. 

8. Early Life 

Sent to school at age of 8. 
Sent to work at age of 12. 
Ran away to New York, thence 
to Philadelphia. 



». 



4. Later Events 



Started a printing business. 

In 1780 married. 

Became editor of a newspa- 
per. 

Held prominent local offices. 

In 1757 sent to Europe on po- 
litical business. 



5. Work and 
Discoveries 



Discovered connection between 
electricity and lightning. 6. 

Invented the lightning rod. 

Wrote several books. 

Signed Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

1782 signed treaty of peace in 
Paris. 

6. Appearance ''• 

5 feet, 10 inches in height. 

Strongly built. 

Light complexion. 

Gray eyes. g 

7. Characteristics 

Fond of reading. 
Fluent writer. 
Very patriotic. 
Affable and winning. 

8. Died 

April 17, 1790. 



John Adams 

Born 

October 19, 1735. 
At Braintree, Mass. 
Early History 

Educated at Harvard College. 
Taught school at Worcester. 
1764, married daughter of a 
minister. 
Early Occupations 

Jurist 

Writer and essayist. 
Public Life 

1774 sent to Congress. 
Argued in favor of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 
1777 Commissioner to France. 
1786. Ambassador to London. 
1789 Vice-President of U. S. 
1797 President of U. S. 
Last Years 

1801, Defeated as president for 

second term. 
Retired to Quincy, Mass. 
Engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits. 
1820, Member of the convention 
to revise the Constitution of 
Massachusetts. 
Characteristics 

Fluent writer and talker. 
Patriotic. 
Very just. 
Quick tempered. 
Fond of society. 
Frugal. 
Death 

July 4, 1826. 
Calm and composed. 
Half a century after the Declaration 
of Independence. 
Contemporary op 

Washington. 
Franklin. 
Jefferson. 
Hamilton. 

Jay. 
Laurens. 
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rrom Teachers Workshops 



Neatness and Added Interest 

My children used to be quite careless in their 
work, so I resolved to correct the difficulty. I 
spoke to the children one morning, giving them 
instructions as to the fixing of their papers. They 
made margins on the paper, then their lines were 
measured one-half inch apart. I told them to 
write between these one-half-inch lines, allowing 
the larger letters to go above the lines. This 
gradually formed their letters, and made a neat 
appearance. 

Then I said that all correctly worked examples, 
and neatest papers, would be hung up, but all in- 
correct papers were to be put on a desk to be 
corrected at recesses. 

The plan has proved to be quite instrumental in 
obtaining correct and neat-looking every-day 
work, for no child likes to lose his plajrtime. The 
pupils who improve quickly are allowed to write 
on single lines. 

Physiology used to be quite a bugbear. I 
worked out a number of outlines for sixth, seventh 
and eighth year classes. Then I assigned two top- 
ics to each class, giving them a few hints as to 
where to find the best material. Each one tried to 
do his duty to prepare his topic, as anyone would 
be called upon to go to the board to either draw 
or write a topic. Then each topic was copied 
neatly in notebooks. We like physiology very 
much now. 



Maryland. 



Edith A. Smith. 



Have Flowers in Classrooms 

Especially during these fall days, it is worth 
while to make the effort necessary to have con- 
stant supplies of flowers, to. adorn the rooms and 
to give to pupils. One reason why it is especially 
worth while now is that it requires less effort than 
thru the winter. Flowers are blooming in abun- 
dance. Almost every reader of this paragraph, 
who lives in or near a large city, knows someone 
living in those regions so near to the city that 
flowers can be sent easily and arrive in lovely 
condition after the short trip — someone who 
would delightedly respond to an invitation to for- 
ward a weekly box so long as dahlias, salvia, cos- 
mos, etc., are blooming. Golden-rod and asters 
can be laid in with bayberry, and gorgeous maple 
leaves with soft pink boughs and dark cedar. Give 
to this "someone" in the country but the address 
of a school or its principal, to whom such a box 
would be welcome, and benefits will follow in the 
country as well as in the city. 

However heavy the demands upon the teacher's 
attention and strength, however large the number 
of pupils and of subjects to be crowded into the 
day's work, howsoever many more than twenty- 
four hours per Saturday should be spent upon 
one's own plan-book and upon studying up the 
pedagogy belonging more particularly to the spe- 
cial teachers — ^to say nothing of the problems pre- 
sented by the cases of ''Jimmie and Johnnie and 
Susie Highflyer," as individuals (fifty in class? 
or sixty?), always there are systematic ways to 
be thought out and employed, forehanded habits, 
by which all troublesome conditions are lightened. 
One set — ^not trivial — of these habits aims for pro- 
vision of flowers. 

In the spring, a young woman living twenty 



miles or so out of the city heard of fifty little 
boys down on the East Side marching out of 
school, each with a spray of white lilac (which 
had found its way from that girl to a teacher), 
and each and every boy — ^this was a surprise to 
her — unmistakably caring for the flower, glad and 
proud to have it. She took the address of the 
school, and the amount of pleasure resulting was 
amazing to everybody concerned. Weekly, until 
the close of the school year, came the big tailor- 
box deftly packed close with magnolia buds, wista- 
ria, pink hawthorn, barberry, heavily fragrant 
calycanthus, adorable to children; flaming tulips, 
bunches of lilies-of-the-valley, roses, with just as 
highly admired daisies and clovers — ^tho it was 
the principal and teachers who specially appreci- 
ated the tiny spring-beauties, Dutchman's-bunches 
and delicate deep-woods flowers and plants. 

To secure similar "attractions" for school, only 
a moderate amount of forethought and effort is re- 
quired from the teacher at this time of year. 

S. P. Peckham. 



Reading Numbers 

Take forty-six cards of uniform size;- at the top 
of each write the name of a State and underneath 
the capitol, principal city, principal tiver and chief 
products. Use it for a game, by giving the prod- 
ucts, principal river, city or capitol, and let the 
pupils guess the State. • I And this very effective 
in helping the pupils remember this part of their 
geography. 

In teaching the pupils to write and read num- 
bers correctly I tell them that the tens, hundreds, 
thousands, millions, etc., are family names. For 
instance, take the number 191,821. The 191 is the 
flrst name and thousand is the family name. I 
also tell them that the families own their houses, 
therefore they never move. This little story 
pleases, and I know from experience that it helps 
pupils to remember. 

Michigan. Maude L. Sweet. 



Memory Gems and Short Poems 

The beginning of the school term is a good time 
to arrange a series of memory gems and poems 
to be committed during the school year. At least 
one poem should be provided for conmiitting each 
month. Some children will want to conmfiit more 
than one a month; all will enjoy committing, tho 
it may require more time for a few. 

Memory gems may be written on the blackboard 
by the teacher and may be committed weekly, or 
even daily. By the use of these exercises children 
are led to store up many valuable selections of 
literature. 

How often the gem or the quotation will prove 
a help in time of need in future days ! The grown- 
up child is always thankful for the gems and 
poems that he has at his "tongue's end." Why 
not have the teacher select a series of poems for 
each grade in her school at the opening of the 
term, and thus avoid the danger of using poor 
poems when selected in haste in time of need. 

Pennsylvania. Christiana M. Boyer. 
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The Discovery of America 

A School Flay for Columbus Day 



By E. Fern Hague, New York 



Columbus 

Queen Isabella 

King Ferdinand 

Page 

St. Angel 



CHARACTERS 

Father Perez 
Sailors 
Spectators 
Noblemen 
Wise Men 

Scene L 



First Wise Man. — Your Majesties, Christopher 
Columbus, the Italian Sailor, thinks the earth is 
round and that he can reach the east by sailing 
west. 

King Ferdinand. — Proceed, learned doctors, and 
examine this man's theory. 

Second Wise Man. — What reason have you for 
thinking that you have found a new route to India? 

Columbus. — I will show you. Now suppose this 
apple were the earth. This way is east and that 
way is west. Right here where I stick this pin is 
Spain. A ship sailing directly west would reach 
India by water more quickly than by going east 
thru the Mediterranean Sea and across mountains 
and deserts. We would save much time and ex- 
pense by sailing west. Do you see? 

Third Wise Man. — ^We see the apple, but we can- 
not imagine it looks anything like the earth. 

Fourth Wise Man. — ^You have only to open your 
eyes and look about you to see that the earth is as 
flat as a board. 



Fifth Wise Man. — Suppose the earth were 
round, do you suppose people and animals could 
stick to the underside like flies to the ceiling? 

Sixth Wise Man. — Suppose people could stick to 
the earth, wouldn't they look funny walking about 
with their heads hanging down ? 




Seventh Wise Man. — Suppose the earth were 
round and you did sail around to the other side, 
how could you get back? Did anyone ever hear 
of a ship sailing uphill? 

Columbus. — I see you don't understand. Let me 
explain. 



notable: books 



FIRST COURSE IN BIOLOGY 

By U HL BAILEY, Part L Plant Btolo^, and WALTER 
M* COLEMAN, Part JL Animal Biology, Part m. 
Human Biology. 



l2ao. a«th. XXV hS92 



11.21 NET 



A simple and untechnical text to cover the 
secondary biology of the high school in its 
elementary phases. Based upon the most 
recent theories and discoveries of biological 
science, the treatment is eminently suited to 
the class-room and is adaptable to a variety of 
conditions. As the matter is divided into three 
separate parts, the teacher may begin with 
either plants, animals, or human physiology, 
and by the varied subdivisions of the matter 
included the work may be arranged to cover 
either a one-year course or three half-year 
courses. The book provides ample scope for 
both field and laboratory work, but it is so 
abundantly and excellently illustrated as to en- 
able the teacher to dispense, if necessary, with 
both outdoor work and elaborate equipment. 



Modem English, New York State 
Edition 



with tke SelMtlMs to ke craaittatf to mmtrj fn- 
■crIM ^ Ike New Ytrk Stole EiKitlia r 



By HENRY P. EMERSON, Superintendent of PubUc In- 
itruction, Bttfialo, New York, and IDA C BENDER, 
Supervisor of Primary Grades, Buffalo, New York* 



1. 



12aM. Cloth. 



Eleaeatinr 
1. vl-f2f4 



!■ Eiffllth 
Mceatf NET 



BMk 2. A Practical Eifltah Qnmwur 
12m. CMh. xlT + IHNfH. MceirtsNET 

These books present the subject of lan^age in 
accordance with modem principles of teaching, and 
are based on the usage of the best writers and shak- 
ers of modern English. 

The illustrative sentences in both books have been 
chosen with great care from standard literature The 
study of Grammar is made a real help in oral and writ- 
ten composition. The explanations are simple and lucid, 
and there are many exercises designed to correct com- 
mon errors in English. The two books are consistent ; 
they are harmonious in aim, in method, in explanation 
and in definition. 

Book I. is designed for the Third, Fourth, and Fifth 
Years, and Book II. for the Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth 
Years of the Elementary Course. 

The Appendix of Book I. contains the Selections to 
be committed to memory prescribed for Third, Fourth, 
and Fifth Years, and the Appendix of Book II., those 
for the Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Years. 
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Eighth Wise Man. — We understand that you are 
talkinsr nonsense. 

Ninth Wise Man. — ^We know as much as we 
want to know about your ideas. 

Tenth Wise Man. — Your Majesties, we are wast- 
ing time listening to this man. 

King Ferdinand. — ^We are too busy just now to 
spare you more time. 

Queen Isabella. — When our war with the Moors 
is over, come back and we will hear more of your 
plans. 

(Exeunt all except Columbus and St. Angel.) 

Columbus. — Alas ! they would not try to under- 
stand me. I see no help in Spain. 

Father Perez. — Do not be discouraged, my 
friend, and do not leave Spain. Let us follow the 
court and watch our chance to see the Queen. 

Scene II, 

(St. Angel pleads for Columbus.) 
(Enter Queen) 

Page. — ^Your Majesty, the good Priest St. An- 
gel wishes to speak with you. 

Queen. — Show him in. 

(Enter St. Angel) 

Queen. — ^What is thy mission, St. Angel? 

St. Angel. — 0, most wise Queen, I come to speak 
in behalf of my friend, Christopher Columbus, the 
Italian. For five years he has followed your court 
from city to city, hoping you might grant him 
ships and men, to carry out his plans for reaching 
India by sailing west. I am sure he is right. Sup- 
pose he should fail. You would not lose much. 
But suppose he should succeed ! Just think of the 
honor and glory such a discovery would be to 
Spain ! 



' Queen. — Get this man Columbus, at once, and if 
I believe his theory, I will get him the men and 
ships, even if I must sell my jewels to do so. 

Scene IIL 

THE DEPARTURE 

First Spectator. — ^Look! See the ships! That 
large one is the ''Santa Maria," the ship that Co- 
lumbus will sail in. The one to the right is the 
"Nina," and to the left is the "Pinta." 

Second Spectator. — ^Why does the Queen send 
men upon such a hopeless task? 

Third Spectator. — All because Columbus has a 
crazy notion that the earth is round. 

Fourth Spectator. — I pity those poor sajlors 
who are going on those ships I Just think of the 
horrors in store for them ! 

Fifth Spectator. — Think of sailing to the edge 
of the earth ! 

Sixth Spectator. — ^And into waters that are al- 
ways boiling hot! 

Seventh Spectator. — ^Yes, and in sailing into 
seas where nobody else has ever been ! 

Eighth Spectator. — They say, too, that there are 
sea monsters that are so large that they can swal- 
low the ''Santa Maria" in one mouthful! 

Ninth Spectator. — See! The sailors are going 
down to the wharf. 

Tenth Spectator. — Their mothers and wives are 
weeping and the children are clinging to their 
fathers. 

* Eleventh Spectator. — ^Let us go down to the 
shore and see them off. 

Scenes IV and V of this little play will be given in 
The School Journal for October. 
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National Education 
Association 

CLEVELAND, 0., JULY 1, 1908 

Declaration of Principles 

The National Education Associa- 
tion, now holding the 46th annual con- 
vention in Cleveland, and represent- 
ing teachers and friends of education 
in every state in this Union, makes 
the following declaration of principles 
and aims: 

1. Fidly realizing that trained and 
skiUed labor is a primary essential 
to the industrial and commercial wel- 
fare of the country, we cordially in- 
dorse the establishment by municipal 
boards of education of trade schools, 
industrial schools, and evening con- 
tinuation schools; and further recom- 
mend that the instruction in these 
schools be practical and efficient, and 
have the advice, and the approval, of 
the trade interested to the end that 
graduates of these schools may at 
once become advanced apprentices or 
journeymen. 

2. We recommend the subordination 
of highly diversified and overburd- 
ened courses of study in the grades to 
a thoro drill in essential subjects; and 
the sacrifice of quantity to an im- 
provement in the qualily of instruc- 
tion. The complaints of business men 
that pupils from the schools are inac- 
curate in results and careless of de- 
tails is a criticism that should be re- 
moved. The principles of sound and 
accurate trainmg are as fixed as nat- 
ural laws and should be insistently 
followed. Ill-considered experiments 
and indiscriminate methodizing should 
be abandoned and attention devoted 
to the persevering and continuous 
drill necessary for accurate and effi- 
cient training: and we hold that no 
course of study in any public school 
should be so advanced or so rig^id as 
to prevent instruction to any student 
who may need it in the essential and 
practical parts of thje common Eng- 
lish branches. 

3. We assert that the individuality 
of the pupil should be carefully con- 
sidered, to the end that he may be 
instructed in the light of his limita- 
tions and capacitor; and commend to 
all local authorities the necessity of 
greater care in the arrangement of 
courses of study, that they may be 
adapted to the pupils to be instruct- 
ed, rather than that pupils should be 
adapted to fixed courses of study and 
inflexible system of grading. 

4. There is concededly a grave 
moral depression in our business and 
social atmosphere. The revelations of 
the financial and legislative world for 
the past two years denote a too gen- 
eral acquiescence in questionable 

1>ractiee8 and standards. We earnest* 
y recommend to boards of education, 
principals and teachers the contin- 
uous training of pupils in morals, and 
in business and professional ethics, 
to the end that the coming genera- 
tion of men of affairs may have a 
well-developed abhorrence of unfair 
dealing and discrimination. The es- 
tablislunent of the honor system in 
schools, the ostracism of the dishon- 
est or unfair pupil, the daily exem- 
plification in the routine life of the 
school of the advantage of honest and 
truthful methods, are commended to 
the especial attention of teachers as 
a partial means to this end. 

5. The Bureau of Education at 
Washington should be preserved in 
its integrity and the dignity of its 
j^osition maintained and increased. 

{Continued on page 29.) 



The Business of 
This Place is to 
Raise Salaries 




The Greatest 

School House in 

the World 

The schooling your pupils receive is sood — it's essential to them in their 
life work ; but fti kiitw that even your brightest pupils will have no better chance 
than thousands of others after leaving school unless they sptelalize is Ihtir chitM 
lint if irark. " Specialists Wanted " is the cry everywhere to-day. 

Before they leave school your pupils can be encouraged to have a high aim 
in life. They can be helped to decide what their life work .shall be — advice 
that only you are in a position to ffive. Through you they can obtain, white 
ttili at ichlil, the special training that will secure them remunerative employ- 
ment at once on leaving school. 

By becoming a member of the Technical Education Commission you can 
increase your income and also help your students to actually become experts — 
before leavine school— in any of the following well paid lines of work : Meehn- 
ical IrawMi; irchUcetsra; dNMStri; Eteetritity:ttcn|raplqf ; leakkeepim; tove|ii| 
•■ilbpptai; StattesaryEsiiMtrtai; Mtertisisi: SImw Cari Writiii: Sifs Paistls|; 
PteHfewi Md las Fittiai ; Tatefraplqf ; * llhstratiBi ; B tti |a i i|. 

There are no membership fees or dues to pay. No interference with present 
studies. An I. C. S. training will help your pupils to a better understanding 
of their school lessons. Boys and girls with such a training command good 
salaries at the start without having to work up from poorly-paid positions. 

An Opportunity for Teaohers 

It will pay you well to interest yourself in this great work. It means not 
only profit for you but success for your pupils upon leaving school. 

To learn all about this remarkable oflFer, write to-day giving name of your 
school and the grade you teach. 

THK TECNNICAL EDUCATION COMMISSION 
Sox 1 090« Soranton, Pa. 



COLLEGE OF THE NORTH 
AMEMCiW 6TMNASTIC UNIOH 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

The oldest American institution for the ed«cation of 
teachers of physical training. 

Courses open to High School Graduates. 

One-year course, leading to certification as teacher of 
physical training for gymnastic societies. 

Two>year course, leading to the title of Graduate in Gym- 
nastics (G. G.) and to certification as teacher of physical 
training for elementary and higher public schools. 

Four-year course, leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Gymnastics (B.S. G.) and to certification as 
teacher of physical training for colleges and universities. 

Graduate courses, leading to the degree of Master of 
Science in Gymnastics (M. S. G.) 

Special courses. 

For lUmstrated eatalogas address 
CAM. J. KIM. Pras. tff tlw NmmI Cslsit sff Hm R. A. B. 0. 
41S-41IE.IIicWas«tt. Ii 
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New York University 
School of Pedagogy 

Washiiifton Square New York Citj 

A graduate professional school for the ad- 
vanced study of education organized on lines 
similar to those of the Law School, the Medical 
School and the other professional schools 
of the University. Of the 4,000 students in the 
University nearly 600 are in the School. Offers 
in its 41 courses unusual advantages to mature 
students, prepared to do advanced work, who 
wish to nt themselves for positions in high 
schools, normal schools or colleges, or for the 
positions of superintendent or supervisor of pub- 
lic schools. Fall term opens September 26. 

A limited number of Fellowsnips and Scholar- 
ships open to superior students. 

Bulletin describing courses sent on application. 
THOMAS M. BALLIET. Pb.D., Dean 
New York Universitv. New York. N. Y. 



New Haven Normal School 
of Gymnastics ^J, JStn. aSt 

Onr cnurte In Phyiic«i Tralnlns, Medical OjmiDMkIc* and Miw- 
■•Ceoptna a larffe field tor maa and women. Write for partlculara. 
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'T'HE student who learns the 
Smith Premier has all of its 
advantages in her favor. That 
these advantages are appreciated 
by business houses is proved by the 
fact that there are over 300,000 
Smith Premiers now in use- 
Forty per cent of the typewriters 
used in American business schools 
are Smith Premiers, 

The Smith Premier Tvpewriter Co. 
svracu5e, n. y. 
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How Do You Teach 
BOOKKEEPING? 



If You Prefer Business Papers 
from the Start 

use our Office Methods and Practical Bookkeeping. 
Transactions are presented to the student just as they 
would come to hun in business. Instruction in book- 
keeping is interwoven with the directions for work, 
and tJie business papers interleaved in the text and 
ready to the student's hand at the right time. Thus a 
smooth, unbroken and progressive course is provided. 

If You Prefer Theory at the Start 

use our Modem Accountant, Some bookkeeping texts 
kill interest at the outset by too many long and tire- 
some drills on journalizing and accounts. Others, 
going to the opposite extreme, plunee him at once into 
work which he cannot understand. Modem Accountant 
neither kills his interest nor sacrifices his ultimate 
good. Journalizing and account study are developed 
side by side, the one illuminating and making clear the 
other, and both accompanied by practical work which 
progresses, not abruptly, but yet more rapidly than 
m most texts. 

Follow either of these texts by Wholesale Ac- 
counting and our other advanced works and 
you wiU have a course that wiU secure results 
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A RGB AND COMPLBTB LINE OF 

Stationary and 
Adjustable Desks 

Commercial Deslcs 

Teachers* Deslcs 
and Chairs 

Recitation Seats 

Book-Cases 

Blackboards 

Maps 

Globes 

Charts 

Etc. 




Tb« Chandler Adjuttable Desk aad Chair 



The Uaion CamblaaUoa Ad|aatable Deek 



\\76 are the leading msaufacturers off adjustable and sUtionary School Desks* Business College Desks, 
^^ Teachers' Desks, ReciUtlon Room and Auditorium Seating and School Supplies off every description. 

Oar prices are as low as to coaeleteat witii food goode. Write for catalofuet and prices before you order elsewhere. 

American Seating Company 
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90 Wabash Avenue 
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19 West Eighteenth Street 
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N. !.• A. Principles 

(Continued from page 27.) 
It should receive at the hands of Con- 
gress such recognition and such ap- 
propriation as will enable it not only 
to employ all expert assistants neces- 
sary, but also to publish in convenient 
and usable form the results of inves- 
tigations, thus making that depart- 1 
ment of our government such a source 
of information and advice as will bo 
most helpful to the people in conduc- 
ting their campaigns of education.. 
We are of the opinion that the im- 
portance of the subject under its con- ' 
trol, and the di^it^ of this country, 
require that this bureau be main-j 
tained as an independent department | 
of the government. 

6. The National Education Asso- 
ciation notes with approval that the 
qualifications demanded of teachers in 
the public schools are increasing an- 
nually, and particularly that in many 
localities special preparation is de- 
manded of teachers. The idea that 
any one with a fair education can 
teach school is gradually giving way 
to the correct notion that teachers 
must make special preparation for the 
vocation of teaching. The higher 
standard demanded of teachers must 
lead logically to higher salaries for 
teachers, and constant efforts should 
be made by all persons interested in 
education to secure for teachers ade- 
quate compensation for their work. 

7. It is the duty of the state to 
provide for the education of every j 
child within its borders, and to see| 
that all children obtain the rudiments 
of an education. The constitutional! 
provision that all tax payers must! 
contribute to the support of the pub- 1 
lie schools logically carries with it 
the implied provision that no persons | 
should oe permitted to defeat the pur- 
poses of the public school law by 
forcing their children at an early age 
to become bread-winners. To this end 
the child labor and truancy laws 
should be so harmonized that the edu- 
cation of the child, not its labor, is 
made the chief concern. 

8. The National Education Associa- 
tion indorses the increasing use of 
school buildings for free vacation | 
schools and for free evening schools; 
and lecture courses for adults and 
for children who have been obliged to I 
leave the day school prematurely. We 
also approve of the use of school 
grounds for play grounds and the! 
use of school gymnasiums and bath I 
rooms for the benefit of children in 
the crowded districts during summer. 

9. Local taxation, supplemented by 
state taxation, presents the best 
means for the support of the public 
schools and for securing, that deep in- 
terest in them which is necessary to 
their greater efikiency. State aid 
should be granted only as supple- 
mentary to local taxation, and not 
as a substitute for it. 

10. The National Education Asso-j 
elation observes with great satisfac- 
tion the tendency of cities and towns ; 
to replace large school committees or; 
boards which have exercised thru sub- 1 
committees executive functions, to, 
salaried experts. 

11. We cannot too often repeat that, 
close, intelligent, judicious supervis- 
ion is necessary for all grades of| 
schools. 

12. The rapid establishment ofi 
rural high schools and the consolida- 
tion of rural district schools are most 
gratifying evidences of the progress 
of education. We believe that this 
movement should be encouraged until 
the children of rural communities en- 
joy the benefits of public education 
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NATION AND STATE 



A Text-Book on CwU Government 

By GEORGE MORRIS PHILIPS, Ph.D. 

PLAN. — It is not a history of the origin and growth of govern- 
ment. It is a text-book which the average pupil who is ready 
to take up this subject can understand and study to the satis- 
faction of himself and his teacher. It includes just the points 
that you would put into such a book and omits just what 
you would omit. 

SIZE. — It is not too big. Nothing essential is omitted, but a rea- 
sonable size limit is securM by the omission of non-essentials 
and by unusual simplicity and clearness of staten^ent. 

MAKE-UP. — This book contains 206 pages, divided into twenty- 
six chapters, which are sub-divided into topics briefly treated 
in separate paragraphs. Differences of importance are clearly 
indicated by differences in type. The print is good. The 
binding is in cloth with gold letter, and is attractive and sub- 
stantial. There are flne, full-page, suitable and interesting 
illustrations. 
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to an extent approximating as nearly 
as practicable the education furnished 
in urban communities. 

13. The National Education Asso- 
ciation wishes to record its approval 
of the increasing appreciation among 
educators of the fact that the build- 
ing of character is the real aim of the 
schools and the ultimate reason for 
the expenditure of millions for their 
maintenance. There are in the minds 
of the children and youth of to-day 
a tendency toward a disregard to 
constituted authority, a* lack of re- 
spect for age and superior wisdom, 
a weak appreciation of the demands 
of duty, a disposition to follow pleas- 
ure and interest rather than obliga- 
tion and order. This condition de- 
mands the earliest thought and action 
of our leaders of opinion and places 
important obligations upon school 
boards, superintendents and teachers. 

14. The National Education Asso- 
ciation wishes to congratulate the 
secondary schools and colleges of the 
country that are making an effort to 
remove the taint of professionalism 
and other abuses that have crept in- 
to students' sports. This taint can 
be removed only by leading students, 
alumni, and school faculties to recog- 
nize that inter-school games should be 
played for sportsmanship and not 
merely for victory. 

15. It is apparent that familiarity 
with the English Bible as a master- 
piece of literature is rapidly decreas- 
mg amonsT the pupils in our schools. 
This is the direct result of a concep- 
tion which regards the Bible as a 
theological book merely, and thereby 
leads to its exclusion from the schools 
of some states as a subject of read- 
ing and study. We hope for such a 
change of i)ublic sentiment in this 
regard as will permit and encourage 
the reading and study of the Eng:lish 
Bible as a literary work of the high- 
est and purest type, side by side with 
the poetry and prose which it has in- 
spired and in large part formed. 

16. It is important that school build- 
ings and scnool grounds should be 
planned and decorated so as to serve 
as effective agencies .for educating 
not only the children but the people 
as a whole in matters of taste. The 
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school is becoming more and more 
a community center, and its larger 
opportunities impose new obligations. 
Scnool buildinss should be attractive 
as well as healthful, and the adjoin- 
ing grounds should be laid out and 
planned with appropriateness and 
beauty. 

17. The highest ethical standard of 
conduct and of speech should be in- 
sisted on among teachers. It is not 
becoming that commercinlism or self- 
seeking should shape their actions, 
or that intemperance should mark 
their utterances. A code of profes- 
sional conduct clearly understood and 
rigorously enforced bv public opinion 
is being slowly developed and must 
one day control all teachers worthy 
of the name. 

18. In teaching, as in other kind of 
work, the best service is secured by 
finding the individual best fitted to 
the particular place as indicated by 
training, experience and meritorious 
service; the National Education Asso- 
ciation therefore heartily approves a 
merit system of promoting teachers 
and filling vacancies. We assert, fur- 
thermore, that the grounds upon 
which a teacher may apply for a 
position are preparatory training, ex- 
perience and meritorious service — ^in 
a word, professional fitness alone: 
and that the use of other personal 
and political arguments is deplorable 
in the teacher and a serious menace 
to a high professional standard. 

• • • 

Resolved also. That i>ublic high 
schools should not be chiefiy fitting 
schools for higher institutions, but 
should be adapted to the general 
needs, both intellectual and industrial, 
of their students and communities, 
and we suggest that the higher insti- 
tutions might wisely adapt their 
courses to this condition. 

And we also suggest to schbol 
boards and 'superintendents the im^ 
portance of securing for their high 
schools teachers who have not omy 
abundant scholarship but also success- 
ful experience in teaching or efficient 
and practical training in pedagogy. 

The foregoing principles ana aims 
and the subsequent resolutions have 
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been fully considered by the commit- 
tee and unanimously adopted. 
Committee: 

Howard J. Rogers, Chairman, 

Orville T. Bright, 

Charles E. Chadsey, 

E. H. Mark, 

G. M. Philips, 

D. B. Johnson. 



N. E.. A. Aftermath 

Mr. Brereton, the distinguished 
English educator, was again the offi- 
cial guest of the N. E. A. He has 
delightful humor, which makes him 
a very popular speaker. He made a 
special hit with the remark that he 
felt much like an emphatic brother 
who said that he'd prefer heaven for 
climate but hell for company. The 
efi'ect upon a hot-weather audience 
may be imanned. 

fir. Bonebrake, former state com- 
missioner of education in Ohio, was 
in attendance, and seemed to enjoy 
very much meeting his many ednca^ 
tional friends. He is sdUng boadB 
for a living, and has concluded that 
he likes the educational world for 
company, but the financial world for 
business. 

Mr. George Reed, the ever-genial 
one of the Dixon Crucible Company, 
intends to organize a society of 
Charleston survivors. There will be 
no end of possibilities for experience 
meetings. The survivors of the 
Charleston convention of the N. E. A. 
may become as influential a body as 
the G. A. R. 

Cleveland was brilliantly decorated. 
N. E. A. banners, the Cleveland col- 
ors, and Old Glory meted the ^e 
everywhere. Curiously enough, the 
liquor saloons, every one of them, 
vied with other business places in 
covering their entrances with bright 
bunting. Yes, Superintendent Mc- 
Neill, of Memphis, is sure he saw a 
big sign of '^Welcome, N. E. A.," 
over the entrance to one of the cem- 
eteries. He also ran across an un- 
dertaker's shop extending equally 
hearty greetings to the visiting teach- 
ers. 

Greatness did not impress the 
{Continued on page 32.) 
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McMAHON'S RHYME MD STORT PRIMER 

A practical and interesting primer using phonics 
and nursery rhymes and stories. The vocabulary is 
limited, the lessons appeal to children, and the illus- 
trations are charming. Price, 30 cents. 

HAMMOCK'S PARALLEL COURSE DRAWIH8 BOOKS 

Parallel courses in pencil and brush work, includ- 
ing drawing from grasses and grains, foliage and 
flowers, fruits and vegetables, landscape, animals, 
the humiin figure, illustrative work, construction 
and design, perspective, lettering and mechanical 
drawing. A complete course for dementary schools. 
Four books, 40 pages each, 8 x 11 inches. $1.80 per 
dozen. 

HOOGDOH'S nOST COURSE IR AMERICAH HISTORY 

Two books for early grammar grades presenting 
the essentials of American history in charmingly 
told biographies. The heroes of peace and war, the 
centers of perennial interest and insignificance, and 
the developing of intelligent patriotism, all receive 
due emphasis. Fully illustrated. Book I., 312 pages. 
Book IL, 352 pages. 65 cents each. 



SANDWICK-S HIGH SCHOOL WORD OOOK 

A list of five thousand words chosen from those 
most commonly misspelled and from the high school 
texts in science, mathematics, history and Exiglish. 
A unique book that meets a well-known need. Price, 
40 cents. 

MILLER'S FROORESSIVE PRORLEMS IH PHYSICS 

An exceptionally full and well-graded teries of 
problems illustrating and emphasizing the work of 
the standard texts in physics for secondary schools. 
Ready- in September. 

WELLS'S RRST COURSE IH ALOERRA 

A one-year course, with abundant well-graded 
problems, and clear-cut proofs. The work in graphs 
is illustrated in colored diagrams. Half leather; 
flexible. Price, $1.00. 

FRAHKLIH'S AUTORIOORilPHT 

A beautifully illustrated edition, with topics for 
study after the plan of Davidson's edition of Irving's 

«Q1f'A4'/%ltKAAL' ** aloA -iTi TTAof-li'a l^ttcvlialt r<1aBai«*a 



"Sketchbook,'' also in 
Series. Price, 50 cents. 



Heath's English . Classics . 



D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 



Publishers 



BOSTON 



NCW. YOtUf. 



•• J ( 



CHICAGO 
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rwIT HAS been well said that, ''While individuals are 
[I I likely to be forgotten, Institutions live/' 



m 

^^9 During the past six months, while there has been 
^^ more or less disturbance in the financial and com- 
mercial world, the Dixon Company has gone steadily onward 
making and selling pencils to the public schools of America. 

The Company has taken advantage at this time to en- 
large their pencil factory by a new building containing over 
35,000 square feet of space. 

The Institution founded by Joseph Dixon not only lives, 
but is known to all connected \nth educational work as the 
*' Home of the American Graphite Pencil." 

If everything is not going exactly right with you and 
there is trouble in your pencil world, let us know and we 
will agree to remove the difficulty at once. 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 

JERSEY aTY NEW JERSEY 
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GREAT SUCCESS t^h*; COLAW ARITHMETICS 



State adoptiona secured within the last six monthe. 

V I R Q I N I A adopted 

The Three-Book Series (Colaw and Bllwood) and 
The Two-Book Series (Colaw, Doke, and Powers). 

ALABAMA adopted 

The Two-Book Series and 

The Advanced Book of the Three^ook Series. 

OKLAHOMA adopted ' 

The Advanced Book of the Three-Book Series. 



B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 

ATLANTA RICHMOND DALLAS 



AWEalthoflearNIN(i 

AND INFORMATION 

WEBSTERS 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 

I>o VBQ know t^at Ul* INTERNATIONAL »ai,„ _ _ 
ijua k.'Btbarltr ALL 1:INDS of q^UMitioQft Jn 



Luiifqut, Th*T»d«i, Art! mi4 Scl<m:a., 0«9fT&pllT 
Blognp^r, Etc. r ttQtm riAA «r Contvais M falLi<«« : 

Colored Plate*, Fla^t, State SaaU, Etc* _, 
Briflf History the EnifUjii Laayua^ 

O iild« Ut Pttmunciaaon . . > , ^ 

Scholarly Tocabul:iry of EugUBh 
Dictionary of Fiction . . . 
GaEett««r gf tha World. 
Bio^aptiic?-l Dictionary. . . ^ 
Scripture Proper NiJUei , ^ 
Grtiek and Latin 
Eo^^iah CbJliitUa "^ 
Foreign Worda. 
Abl3rtivlattona. , 




11,3aOFk«M. 

^,009 Illiutr&UODj. 

«.0O«Add*dWfirdi. 

NOT OWLT le THE WORK AS INtJIBFENSABLE 
AID TO ETERT iT^DEHT BUT AL*10 THE 
HIOKRST AITTBOEtTY T03. THE SCUOOLfi. 
AU IIkM a^poiqtndnti of B^chwli w & vnjt Id 
Uulr ladorMiA«nL 
^ BtduMllKKik FmhriMJ^m m4^n to It ki stuitUrd. 
^ O^UflC* Frwldpat* and Edii»Uiri caaLm«&d i I. 

Kkd* f«r tlL* lupplj (if pahllc Kidolfl, Uh tnMlhm 

Wtba t«r ]IUI4 httll Hlac tad^ 
KQ OTHEft BIOTIONARr CAK TRUtX ILAEE 

TSE AEOTI iTATEMElTTa. 
Tb* Intmuttoul vu tli« fnaJy tflcdoury to na^wm 

tbt Oold HhUI, t^ klfliMt fcw^rd at tb« JabW' , 

tfiwaErMttes. AUolLl«b«t»vu4i Kt it. Looia 

ad4 r«Tuuid. 

WfinsTER-SCoLLI^-.IATJ: YiTc TIOKARY. I 
] I.J lllon*. 1 1 ] « r AC. US jV H tl I400 I L LI ^ Tit ATI I i S •, , ' 



W 



CAtTTtOlf I Til* ftDth«iitl« W«tet«- AcIkhL mt- 
tlQiutrtn Kbiid^muti qJ tlu InlcnutlDKAi— 

W^bfltfl-'i Ackdttplc, th. 
Wtbitar't C QlD Don Bcboo) , 

WEBSTERS \ Wtbit*r'iPn*»iTiiciwQi, 
llhTTERNAnON^l) c«i b.id«ttfl#d byj, circ,- 

\ *^.^^j^, .w^ / ^^^ Tr*d» Mirk mi tlu front 
, DlCnONARV/ GOT«- and aw ouna oa tta* 
tllU PAS*. 
AcetptADcHnp lalUtlou. 



N- L, A. Aftermath 

I 

{Continiied from puge 30.) 
guardians of the portals to the vari- 
OU3 meeting halls. When the seats 
I were filled, no one coy Id gain admiB- 
sion to the house, whoever he was. 
The story passed around that several 
of the speakers and two of the execu- 
I tive officers had a hard time to con- 
vince the Cerberus of the stage en* 
trance that their presence inside was 
I an urgent necessity. Personal expe- 
I rience proved that platform tickets 
I were of no value. Fifteen minutes 
I before a Booker Washington meet- 
ing?, neither f tunings nor pleading 
could gain admission, even though 
one were decorated with an active 
membership badge, a State ribbon 
and a Denver pin, and held three 
platform tickets under the door- 
keeper's nose. In Mayor Johnson^s 
town democracy is the rule; no fa- 
vors for anyone. 

President Thompson, of Ohio Uni- 
versity, was shut out from the meet- 
ing addressed by Sara Louise Ar^ 
noid. Jane Addams and Ella Flagg 
Youn^. So were hundreds of others. 
Dr. Thompson espied United States 
Commissioner Brown amonp^ the 
omitted, and offered to have that dis- 
tinguished official brought to the 
platform. Three of Ui^ followed in 
the faint hope of being passed in as 
entourage. The guardian of the 
stage door said, '^FuU house." But 
Dr, Thompson was insistent. "United 
States Commissioner of Education? 
You mean to say Dr. Harris" Ex- 
planation that Dr. Harris was no 
longer commissioner and that Dr. 
Brown was the present incumbent of 
the office, made no impression. Later 
the doorkeeper allowed himself to be 
persuaded to have the powers inside 
indorse President Thompson's state- 
ment regarding Dr. Brown, and that 
is how the commissioner was finally 
admitted. 




Writ* for -IiICTlONARirWRilftltt,** 
Ul4 specimen Fftfet— FREE. 

THt-ntlon In f <.>iir T^i-.^e-^l/HH f..-tr an I mrrtTe a ui*Ml 1 

iot of Co^LcXvii Mat-*, jHKlfTl sLt. i>r the Vnll^J Sutri, I 

Cub«, r*etai]j^. Ch Lii4» J iiptti , etu . 



Lxctidnge of Teachers 

An exchange of teachers between 
Prussia and the United States is to 
go into operation in September^ being 
managed by the Prussian Minister of 
Public Instruction and the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. The plan was suggested by 
the Prussian government, which will 
send over a dozen teachers. The Car- 
negie Foundation received many ap- 
plications for appointment to Prussia, 
and a committee consisting of the 
President of the Foundation. Profes- 
sor Julius Sachs of Columbia Univer- 
sity, Professor Calvjn Thomas of Col- 
umbia University, and Head Master 



James G. Croswell of the Br ear ley 
School, New York, selected the fol- 
lowing twelve teachers to represent 
the United States; 

William A. AveriU, Monmouth, HI 

John Franklin Brown ^ Laramie, 
Wyo. 

James Andrew Campbell, Lawrence, 
Kan. 

Howard Wadsworth Church, New 
Haven, Conn. 

F. E. Emmons, Olean, N. Y. 

John Lewis Gillin, Iowa City^ la. 

Frederick D. Green, Detroit, Mich. 

Stephen B. Harvey, Hillsdale, 
Mick 

Herman Charles Henderson, MiJ- 
waukeCj Wis, 

Frederick W. Oswald, Madison, 
Wis. 

Harry Bradley Smith, Waterloo, 
N. Y. 

Lyman G. Smith, Cambridge, Mass. 

These teachers will each reside at 
some Prussian gytnnafi^iTit and con- 
verse in English with the older stu- 
dents upon American institutions and 
American customs. The instruction 
will be entirely informal in character. 
The teachers will receive a salary 
from the Prussian government and 
will be warmly welcomed into the in- 
ner circle of German academic life. 
In addition to pleasant social advant- 
ages, they will have an excellent op- 
portunity of studying the German 
educational system from the inside. 
Upon their return to America they 
will report their impressions of Ger- 
man ecfucation to the Cameijie Foun- 
dation. 



Henry Lomb — The Child- 
ren's Friend 

The Bausch & Lomb Optical Com- 
pany, of Rochester, N. Y., has an- 
nounced the death, on June 13, of 
Henry Lomb. Mr. Lomb was one of 
the founders of the company. His 
long life of almost eighty years was 
.•^pent in the service of his fellow- 
men. Readers of The School Jour- 
nal, many of whom have had busi- 
ness dealinn-s with the firm to which 
Mr. Lomb belonged, will sympathize 
with his friends in theii bereave- 
ment. 

Mr. Lomb will long be remembered 
as a philanthropist, and especially in 
connection with his work for educa- 
tion. In IgSri he founded the Me- 
chanics' Institute at Rochester, to en- 
able young men and women to ob- 
tain the proper facilities for securing 
an education which would fit them for 
vocations and inspire in them a spirit 
of service. He gave very liberally to 
this object, and one of the greatest 
acts of his life was the establishment 
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of scholarships for children of poor 
parents. He founded at the Institute 
a scholarship called 'The American 
Citizen Soldiers' Scholarship/' to give 
educational opportunities to the de- 
scendants of men who fought in the 
War. 

He was the organizer of the Public 
Health Association of Rochester, 
which has cared for the eyes and 
teeth of thousands of the ci^ school 
children. Captain Lomb's interest in 
this work never flagged. For sev- 
eral years he carried alone the finan- 
cial burden of its support. On his 
initiative a convention for the sup- 
pression of tuberculosis was held in 
Rochester last winter. 

As a member of the American Pub- 
lic Health Association, he offered, 
thru it, prizes for essays on ''Healthy 
Homes and Foods for the Working 
Classes/' "The Sanitary Conditions 
and Necessities of Schoolhouses and 
School Life/' "Practical Sanitary and 
Economic Cooking Adapted to Per- 
sons of Moderate and Small Means/' 
etc. All the essays have been pub- 
lished and large numbers have been 
distributed in many parts of the 
country. 

Captain Lomb's last appearance in 
public life was at the meeting of the 
directors of the Public Health Asso- 
ciation on June 5th. He took an ac- 
tive part- in the deliberations and was 
much interested in the establishment 
of a clinic which would look after the 
deformities of the limbs and spines of 
school children. At the close of the 
meeting the president turned to him 
and said, "Captain Lomb, we are like 
children in this work and we need 
any advice you may care to give us." 



FOR EARLY PUBLICATION 



Heroes of European History. By EVA March Tappan, Ph.D. 

The Story of the Greek People. By EVA MARCH Tappan, Ph.D. 

A Primer of Nursery Rhymes and Tales. 

A First Reader of Nursery Rhymes and Tales. By Leota Swem 
and RowENA Sherwood. 

Children's Classics in Draiiiatic Form. For Third and Fourth Grades. 
By Augusta Stevenson. 

RECENT BOOKS 

ArgumenUtion and Debating. By WiLUAM T. FOSTER, A. M. 
$1M net 

The Bailey-Manley Spelling Book - - - 25 cents net 

Part One (Grades 2-4), 16 cents net. 
Part Two (Grades 5-8), 20 cents net 

The Beginners' Series. A Primer ... 30 cents net 

The Beg^ners' Primer contains more reading material than most other 
primers. It is exceptional also because of the lars^e amount of children's 
classic literature that is used, and because of the number and variety of exer- 
cises teaching intelligent, silent reading as well as oral reading. 

The Beginners' Series. A First Reader. - - 35 cents net 

The Beginners' Reader contains all the excellent features of the primer — 
the limited vocabulary, with sufficient repetition of words to insure their mas- 
tery, special exercises for developing eood expression and for giving the power 
of independent silent reading, ana the numerous practical and reliable sug- 
gestions to teachers. 

Houghton Mifflin Company 

BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 



Economy and Convenience 

The Holden Adjust- 
able Book Cover 

Made of the Famous 
UNFINISHED LEATHERETTE MATERIAL 
RENDERED WATERPROOF AND GERM- 
PROOF AS LONG AS THE COVER IS IN USE 

Strongest Material Known 

SOLE OWNERS OF THE SECRET FORMULA. 
GIVES ADDITIONAL STRENGTH TO THE BOOKS 

EASILY AND QUICKLY ADJUSTED 

Only THREE Sizes For Ordinary Books 

COVERS ALWAYS USEFUL— NO "DEAD" STOCK TO ACCUMULATE 

ONE PRICE TO ALL 

SAVING TO THE TEACHERS IN TIME AND TAXPAYERS IN MONEY 

The Holden Patent Book Cover G>mpany 

Springfield, Mass. 




G. W. HOLDEN, Prandmt 



MILES C. HOLDEN, Secretary 
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Teachers' Agencies 



TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 



POSITION!* riLLtI>. J.^HO 



rJO£ AUDITORIUM 5UILDING 
CHICAGO 



Kellogg's Agency 



31 Union Sq.. New York 

Nineteenth year same manager. Has 
served thousands of teachers and em- 
ployers. Recommends teachers aU the 
year round. First class High School and 
other high grade teachers always ready. 
Write, telegraph or 'phone. 



AN AGENCY 
THAT 



is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 
is -something, but if it is 
asked to recommend a teacher 



of vacancies and tells 
you about them 

r. rr r ok: RECOMMENDS 

The School Bulletin Agency, C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 



SEPTEMBER VACANCIES 



THE ALBERT TEACHERS' AGENCY, 



No use to specify. We 
have them in large num- 
bers, from all parts of 
the country, in all kinds 
of schools and for all kinds of teachers, from the Kindergarten to the College Pres- 
ident, from $40 a month to $5000 a year. Write now and get in line. Twenty-third 
Y'ear Book free. Address 

C. J. ALBEIT. Manaocr 
378 Wabash Aveioe. Chicaft. III. 



The 

Clark 

Teachers' 

Agency 



TWENTIETH YEAR 



B. F. CLARK, PBOPmETOR 

EJtCLUSIVELV A MEOlUM OF COW- 
MUNICATIOW eCTWi£l^ THE Bt«T 
CDUCATfOPiALrNSTPTgriONS AltD 
COMPETf*«iT TCACHCRS 



CHICAGO: 

17 EAST 
VANBURCN8T. 

NORTHWESTKIIN 
OPPICE : 

BOI8C, IDAHO 



The Fisk Teachers' Agencies 

4 Ashburton Place. Boston, Mass. 



New York, 156 Fifth Ave. 
Washington, 1 505 Penn. Ave. 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Ave. 



Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. 
Denver, 405 Cooper BuiUing 
Spokane, 618 Peyton Building 



Portland, Ore. , 1 2 lo Williams Ave. 
Berkeley, Cal., 414 Studio Bldg. 
Los Angeles, 238 Douglas Bldg. 



Mr. Lomb's reply was, "You are all 
doing well. You need no advice. All 
I want to say to you is to be good 
children, thinking of others first, 
yourselves afterwards." 



He Didn't Get Exempted 

I didn't git exempted, so I had to set 

an' scrawl, 
W'ile the other fello's loafed aroun' 

'r had a game of ball; 
An' w'en I toP the Principal I didn't 

think it fair, 
He gave me quite a lecture as I was 

standin' there. 

He said that them' as works real hard 

w'en workin' time is due. 
Will always come out 'way ahead w'en 

workin' time is thru; 
But them as plays an' loafs along 

must work w'en it's red hot, 
W'en yer thinker gits befuddled an' 

the half you know's forgot. 

He said that w'at is true of school is 

true for grown-up folks. 
That no one in this busy world has 

any use for "pokes." 
So after this I'll play an' work with 

this one end in view: 
To make a mark of "80," like the 

other fello's do. 
—John L. Shroy in Evening Bulletin. 



The Pratt Teachers^ Agency 



70 Fifth Avenue 
_ ^ New York 

Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to college, 
public and private schools. Advises parents about schools. W. O. PRATT, Mana^r. 



•CHERMERHORN TEACHERS' AGENCY 

The Afency that selects one candidate for a position is sure to meet your wants. Consult us and be sure. 
Established for Fifty-two Years. 

OHARLK8 W. MULFORD, Manager. - 863 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

TEL. 1285 MADISON SQUARE BILUNQS' COURT BUILOINQ, ENTRANCE 84TH STREET 



An Oral Test 

How many of the following ques- 
tions can you answer correctly: 

What is Telepheme? 

Is Hongkong a city? 

What was the Geneva Bible? 

What is a Swiss Canton? 

What are Consols? 

How is Chauffeur pronounced? 

What is a Treaty of Reciprocity? 

What is a Skew? 

What is Salvage? 

What is a Statute of Limitations? 

You may not be sure of all your 
.answers and wish to know if you are 
right. Consult Webster's Interna- 
tional Dictionary, the one great stan- 
dard that answers with final author- 
ity all kinds of questions in Lan- 
guage, The Trades, Arts and Sci- 
ences, Geography, Biography, Fiction, 
Etc. 

This reference work is a necessity 



BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 

B28 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA 



CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 



.AND. 



ALBANY TEACHERS' AGENCY 



Send/cr Circulan 



Hits ffood posillons for ffood teachers with food records. 

HARLAN l\ FRENCH, 81 Chapel St.. Albany, N. Y. 



FISHER2!{E'"iACENCY 



BzosUsBtlkdlitiMfvr 



taaclwri to trwy part vt tb» TT.B. 
ISKAirUAL. 



120 Tremont St, Boston, Mass. 



MIDLAND TEACHERS' AGENCIES 

WARRBNSBURQ, MO. RICHnOND. KV. 

A Recommendation Agency of the Highest Class. Correspondence Solicited. 
We charge no membership fees. Established 1900. 



CHEMICALS 

Sole Agents for DreverhofiF's Saxon Filter Paper. 




Complete Laboratory Outfits 

Full Catalogue famished on receipt of lo cents. 
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in every well-equipped school, cul-| 
tured home, and modem office. The 

Sublishers, G. & C. Merriam Co., of 
pringfield, Mass., will send you spec- 
imen pages upon application. If you 
mention this journal in your request, 
they will inclose a useful set of col- 
ored maps, pocket size. 

There is one firm, whose prophecy 
of last winter came true in a most 
remarkably accurate way. 

The Holden Patent Book Cover 
Company, of Springfield, Mass., stated 
early in the winter in their adver- 
tising matter that ''hard times'' 
would show them a larger volume of 
business than ordinarily, as School 
Boards would find it necessary to 
watch carefully the expenditure of 
every cent. 

It was necessaiy that School 
Officials protect their books outside 
with the Holden Book Covers and in- 
side with the Holden Repairing Ma- 
terials, so that they could be made to 
last fully twice as long as usual, and 
thus reduce the annual outlay for re- 
plenishing new books. 

In a communication from the above 
firm, they state that their business, 
this year, has developed in bounds 
and leaps, and that the volume of 
business during the months of July 
and August was larger, for those two 
months, than in any two months in a 
like season during the past ten years. 

This firm has always been first and 
foremost in the manufacture of Book 
Covers and Mending Materials, hav- 
ing the largest steam power plant for 
the manufacture of such articles in 
the world, and manufacturing more 
of these Materials in one month than 
all the combined methods and va- 
rieties that have ever been brought 
out. 

Their liberality and their honorable 
dealings with School Boards has won 
them a very enviable position with 
the School Officials thru out the 
United States. 



People TeU Each Other About 
Good Things 

Fourteen years ago few people in 
the world knew of such a preparation 
as a Powder for the Feet. To-day, 
after the genuine merit of Allen's 
Foot-Ease has been told year after 
year by one gratified person to an- 
other, there are millions who would 
as soon go without a dentrifice as 
without Allen's Foot-Ease. It is a 
cleanly, wholesome, healing, antiseptic 
powder to be shaken into the shoes, 
which has given rest and comfort to 
tired and aching feet in all parts of 
the world. It cures while you walk. 
Over 30,000 testimonials of cures of 
smarting, swollen, perspiring feet. It 
prevents friction and wear of the 
stockings and will save in your stock- 
ing bill ten times its cost each year. 
Imitations pay the dealer a larger 
profit, otherwise you would never be 
offered a substitute when you ask for 
Allen's Foot-Ease, the original powder 
for the feet. Imitations are not ad- 
vertised because they are not perma- 
nent. For every genuine article there 
are many imitations. The imitator 
has no reputation to sustain — ^the ad- 
vertiser has. It stands to reason that 
the advertised article is the best, oth- 
erwise the public would not buy it and 
the advertising could not be continued. 
When you ask for an. article adver- 
tised in this paper, see that you get it. 
Refuse imitations. 



Languor and weakness, due to the depleted 
condition of the blood, are overcome bv Hood*fl 
SarsapanllSi the great vitalixer. 




THE SCHOOL MICROSCOPE 

/^UR BH Miaotcope is especially designed for school 
^^ work. It is a simple, strong and highly perfected 
instrument of our newest handle arm type which permits 
its being easily carried without injury to the fine adjust- 
ment, which is responsive yet strong. All the working 
parts are practically dust proof. 

4 Complete with 1 6mm. and 4mm. objectives, 25mm. eye- 
piece, $29.50. With double nose-piece, $33.50. 
4 Send for Catalogue and also for Booklet of Canong 
Botanical Apparatus. 

Q PRISM 18 a little magazine of lens information. Send for copy. 

flOUR NAME ON A MICROSCOPE, LABORATORY APPARATUS, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC LENS, FIELD GLASS, SCIENTIFIC OR ENGINEERING 
INSTRUMENT IS OUR GUARANTEE. 

BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 



CARL ZEISS. JENA 
OfHces 
NewYoik 
Boston 
Chicago 




GEO.N.SAEGMULLER 
San Frandtoo 
Waihingloa 
London 
Frankfort 



ROCHESTER, N. Y. 



Established 
1160 



WE have been manufacturing pens for 
nearly fifty years without interruption. 

This would be of no interest to writers un- 
less it was in complete confirmation of the 
claim for their uniformly superior quality. 
For steel pens cannot be successfully made 
unless in large quantities, and the makers 
could not continue to manufacture largely 
without corresponding sales. The sales 
could not constantly increase, as they do, 
without the pens having secured the pub- 
lic's confidence. 

Made in all styles of points, fine, medium, 
blunt, broad, and turned-up. Their spe- 
cial characteristics are smoothness and ease 
in writing. One hundred and fifty varie- 
ties. All stationers have them. 

The Estcrbrook Steel Pen Manufacturing. Co. 

Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York 



sPEcinnsifs of oottofi in the open boi^l 

Cotton if a most interesting and instructive subject for Nature Study, and a specimen in the open boll, surrounded by 
descriptive scenes in natural colors, makes a very pretty decoration for Class Room or Home. 

On receipt of 50c. we will send postpaid a beautiful specimen in open boU^fourscenes in natural colors,'* Lessons oq 
Cotton" for ClaM Room Work and a package of seed so you may plant and raise cotton in your Class Room. 
A. y. HOUTZ ELIZABETH CITY, N, C. 
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Hood's Sarsaparllla 

At this Season 

FOB TOUE APPETITE 

Is the wisest prescription you can 
take. It is a perfectly safe, pure, re- 
liable medicine, in which no change 
was necessary to comply with the Pure 
Food and Drugs Act 

Composed of ^he choicest ingredi 
ents for purifying and vitalizing the 
blood, for restoring the appetite and 
promoting healthy digestion, it is a 
great favorite in thousands of homes. 

In usual liquid form or in chocolate-coated 
tablets called Sarsatabs. loo Doses One Dollar. 



The Todd Adjustable Hand Loom 




Send lor descriptive circulars of looms and weavinr 
materials and booklet " How to Make Hammocks and 
Rugs." 

TODD & TODD 

Inventors and Manufacturers 

328 Sixth St. Sooth, MlnoMipolls, Mtno. 




Manual Training 

Benches^ Tools* 

Drawing Tables, 

etc. 



Get the Bemis Standard 

Catalogue Free 

X. Lt. Bemis 

Worcester Maee. 



Their Associations 

"For my part I don't see any more 
harm in a game of cards than in a 
game of chess." 

''But consider the associations." 

"What associations?" 

"Why, at chess you play with two 
bishops, while at cards you play with 
four Knaves." — Boston Transcript. 



On the Contrary 

Eph Green — ^Ah desires to purchase 
ah razzer. 

Clerk— Safety? 

Eph Green — No, sah; dis am fo* so- 
cial usage. — Harper's Weekly, 

After Vacation 

Just as it is harder to set a ball in 
motion than to keep it in motion, it is 
harder to take up any line of work 
again, after the summer vacation, 
than to keep on with it. 

The effects of the strain are seen in 
changed looks, diminished appetite 
and broken sleep. 

Now is a time when many — clerks, 
bookkeepers, teachers, pupils and oth- 
ers — should take a tonic, and we think 
the best is Hood's Sarsaparilla, which 
acts on the whole system, builds it up, 
and wards off sickness. 



The Neatfit Book Cover 

There is a new one-piece book cover 
on the market. It is called the "Neat- 
fit." These covers are made in as 
many sizes as there are different 
sizes of books. They are already 
fitted, no sticking, no adjusting and 
can be put on in about ten seconds. 
The title of the book is printed on 
the side and back of the cover, so 
the identity and individuality of the 
book is preserved. This makes the 
books easier to handle and adds very 
much to their appearance. The ab- 
sence of seams makes the cover prac- 
tically germ-proof. The stock is 
waterproof and of excellent wearing 
quality. These covers will interest 
school men because they are inexpen- 
sive, attractive and sanitary. They 
are manufactured by the National 
Book Cover Company of Syracuse, 
N. Y. 



Rest and Health for Mother and Child. 
Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup has been used 
for OVER FIFTV V£ARS by MILLIONS OP 
MOTHERS for THBIR CHILDREN WHILE 
TEETHING WITH PERFECT SUCCESS. It 
SOOTHES the CHILD, SOPTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS ALL PAIN. CURES WIND COLIC, 
and ii the best remedy tor DIARRHOEA^ Sold by 
dniffciite in every part of the world. Be sure to 
ask for ** Mrs. Wlnslow's Soothttig Symp." And 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 



ItSeemedlncurable 

Body Raw with Lczema — Discharged from 
Hospitals as Hopeless. 



CUTICURA RLMEDILS CURED HIM 



"From the age of three months until 
fifteen years old, my son Owen's life 
was made intolerable by eczema in its 
worst form. In spite of treatments the 
disease gradually spread until nearly 
every part of his body was quite raw. 
He used to tear himself dreadfully in 
his sleep and the agony he went through 
is quite beyond words. The regimental 
doctor pronounced the case hopeless. 
We had him in hospitals four times and 
he was pronounced one of the worst 
cases ever admitted. From each he 
was discharged as incurable. We kept 
trying remedy after remedy, but had 
gotten almost past hoping for a cure. 
Six months ago we purchased a set of 
Cuticura Remedies. The result was 
truly marvelous and to-day he is per- 
fectly cured. Mrs. Lily Hedge, Cam- 
blewell Green, Eng., Jan. 12, 1907." 



EINER & 4NEND 

205-21 1 Third Ave, New York 

Manufacturers and Importers of 

ChemicalsXbemlcalApparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 



Everything needed in the Laboratory 
Glass blowing done on the premises. 
Metal ware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in the House. 




MANUAL 
TRAINING 

Benehet, Latliea 
Vises, Tools. 
Write for new 
catalogue and 
prices. 

X. H. Sheldon k Co. 
275 Madison St. 
Chlcaro. 



CLASS 

PINS 

a-d BADGES 



COLLECiE-SCTTOOL 
SOCIETY-^-LODat. 

KitljCf Pll-Jr, wUh any U-.u MteriOt ft ji ires, and one or if* 
col'jrs nf m.-nnwln SfiTllnjf Sllvf?r^ Jirn-^ mrli, t^^.^0 

SrwrciilrfcsliniB ta Pint or Usdi^rs oiiiit l^ir ac-y ."V; liimt ot So* 
cHiY. low iirirjrfc S*"i'1 tii^ign f^^r fwtnwtf. I.mlcurir tret. 





WHY TAKE DAINTY CARE of your 
mouth, and neglect your pores, the myriad 
mouths of your skin? HAND SAPOLIO 
does not gloss them over, or chcmicafly 
dissolve their health-giving oils, yet clears 
them thoroughly, by a method of its own. 



Recent Books of Importance 



rOLK D4[NCES 4ND G4NES 

By CAROLINE CRAWfORD 

The spontaneity and freedom of action, rhythm and grace characteristic of these dances make them an 
almost ideal exercise for use in the school. The play element adds greatly to the zest with which children 
enter into them. The present volume is a collection of the dances Miss Crawford in her work at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and Teachers' College, Columbia University, has found most suitable for school pur- 
poses, with careful directions for their execution and the music belonging to each. It presents representative 
Finnish, Swedish, Scotch, English, German, French and Bohemian Dances. Among those given are such 
famous dances as the Finnish Harvest Dance and French Vintage Dance, the Highland Schottische, Swed- 
ish Kloppdans, the Cobbler's Jig, and the Bohemian Minet. 

4to. Cloth $K50 

Composition in tlie Elementary Sciiools 

By JOSEPH S. T4YLOR, Pd.D. 

A successful presentation of the latest and most effective methods for composition work in the earlier 
school years. A selection from the table of contents will indicate more definitely the scope of the volume: 
Composition as a Mode of Expression; Psychology of Composition; The Aim of Composition; Method in 
Composition — Principles; Method in Composition — Devices; How to Be Effective; Composition Plan for 
an Eight Year Course; Graded Work in Dictation; Course in Punctuation for Elementary Schools. 

*'I have never seen anything that seems to be so practical as the outlines given in this book." 

SupT. D. C. Bliss> Brockton, Mass. 

12mo. Cloth $1.00 

Art of Class Management and Discipline 

By JOSEPH S. T4YLOR, Pd.D. 

Dr. Taylor's position as District Superintendent of Schools, in New York City has made him a con- 
stant and practical student of these questions. He presents no fanciful plan for eliminating all disorder by 
turning over the government to the pupils but shows that true discipline, implying as it does much more than 
mere good order, is the result of co-operation between teacher and pupils, founded upon impartial justice. 
There is full discussion of such subjects as: Some Factors of Discipline; Devices of Class Government; 
Methods of Teaching Self-Government; Class Room Decoration; The Class Library. 

Gertrude Edmond, Principal of the Lowell Training School, Massachusetts, is using it and says that, 
in her judgment, it should be used in every normal school in the country. 

12mo. Cloth $1.00 

GR4NN4R 4IND ITS RE4SONS 

By N. H. LEOIN/^RD 

A hand book for advanced students and teachers devoted to the discussion of the fundamental princi- 
ples which underlie rules. The historical development of the language is considered with reference to present 
forms and idioms. 

Correct usage and debated points are discussed in an unbiased manner and there are copious refer- 
ences to other authorities on grammar. , 

"A thoroughly sensible treatise in which definition, history, and example go hand in hand together." 

Should Be in Every Normal and Training School 

1 2mo. Cloth $ 1 .30 net By Nail $ 1 .63 

4. S. B4RINES & CONP4INY, NEW YORK 

CRAKLES PRANCTS PSESS. NSW YOKK 




Isaac Pitman Shorthand 

Holds Every Record 
for Speed and Accuracy 

EXCIUWELT AMPTEI BY TNE NEW YORK MMM 
OF EDUCATION MO OTHER UADOIB CITIES 

< ^'pHERE is always room at the top/' is the 
-*- old and true adage. But in the ladder 
that leads to attainment the perspective is 
reversed and the rungs became further apart 
as the top is reached. The poorly eauipped 
will reach no higher than the level of their at- 
tainments, and so it is with shorthand writers 
and shorthand systems. Tke writer wlw clwem a 
pttr sfttea it far fiMi tkt wiiMr wkta the rase it ewer. 

The adjoininff diag^ram repreacnts the highest mtt 
speeds atuined by the different systems in the 

First JnfemjttionMl Speed Contesf, ^MlHmore, 1906 

Second " " " "Boston, 1907 

Third " " " VhllsdelphUi, 1908 



A copy of ** Course in Isaac Pitman Short- 
hana " toill he sent to any teaxiher or public 
school official upon application. Send for 
** History of Shortharid in Public Schools," 
and particulars of free mail course for 
teachers. 

Isaac Pitman & Sons 

31 Union Square NEW YORK 

Publishers of 
Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand - $L50 
Practical Course in Touch Typewriting . 50 
Style-Book of BuMness English - - .60 



The Neatfit Cover 

is made to ht the 
books you are using 

// goes on like this 




The name of the book is on 
the side and back of the cover 

This is the book cover you want 
Write For Samples 

The National BooK Cover Co. 

SYRACUSE. N. Y. 



The American Bird and Nature Study Chart 

!s a color photographic educational system for object 
lesson work, taking the place of a museum of mounted 
specimens in every grade from kindergarten to uni- 
versity. Is usually adopted where seen. Sold at one- 
third the price of inferior charts. 

The Mountjoy 

18-iiich 
Hanging Globe 

is the best Globe 
proposition ever 
offered. It hangs 
from ceiling by 
cable, balanced 
by our "moon 
weight." Ro- 
tates on every 
diameter. Al- 
ways out of the 
way and out of 
danger, and yet 
is just where you 
wish it, as it may 
be raised and 
lowered instant- 
ly. We use 
Johnston's Globe 
M^s, the latest 
ana best, being 
guaranteed for 
ten years. Com- 
bines all the best 
qualities of the best hanging globes and at about half 
tne expense of any other of equal grade. Investigate. 




Btth Chart and Blabe 
Either ar bath aaat "an 



far Schaals af New Yark aad 
far merits and price sell 



JOHN C. MOUNTJOY. 378 Wabash Ave.. Chicago 
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Steps in English Are Ideal 

At least that is what teachers say who have used thenif 

and they ought to know 

A BIT OF PROOF 

Two and one-half years ago Steps in English were used in 965 places 

Now they are used in 3,651 places 

A ^rottffh of nearly 300 per cent. 

WHAT THBSi: BOOKS DO 

^ They teach the child how to express his thoughts in language rather 
than furnish an undue amount of grammar and rules. 

^ They relieve the teacher of a great deal of wearing work. 

^ From the start, lessons in written language are employed simul- 
taneously with those in conversation. 

^ Picture-study, study of literary selections, and letter-writing are pre- 
sented at sufficient intervals. 

fl The lessons are of a proper length, well arranged and well graded. 

^ The books mark out the daily work for the teacher in a clearly 
defined manner by telling him what to do and when to do it. 

fl| Many unique mechanical devices, e. g., a labor-saving method of cor- 
recting papers, a graphic system of diagramming, etc., form valu- 
able features of the work. 



i 



If yoti are tooKjn^ J^or the ideal series combining 
lan^ua^e and ^ratntnar^ fauhjr not drop us a line? 



AMBRICAN BOOK COMPANY 

NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 



CHILDREN NEED VARIETY 

in their school wark^ For supplying this, quickening the^oBservation, and training the literary sense ^ our 



CHICAGO 



SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 

are unexcelled 
HERB ARB A. PEW OP THBM 

The Sunbonnet Babies* Primer, 6y Eulaiie Osgood Grover $40 

The Ovemll Boys* by Eulaiie Osgood Grover 

Eskimo StOrlea, by Mary £. Smith 

A Child's Oerden off Verses* by Robert Louis Stevenson 

Vilcillg Tales, by Jennie HaU 

Norse Stories, by HamiUon Wright Mabie 

King Arthur and tils Knights, by Maude L, Radford 

Achilles and Hector, by Agnes Cook Gale 

Wings and Stings, by Agnes McCUUand Daulton 

Antoblography of a Butterfly, by Agnes McCUUand Daulton 

Japanese Fairy T^les, retold by Theresa Peirce Williston 

Bird Life Stories, Book 1, by Clarence Moores Weed, 



RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 



45 
40 

50 
35 
40 

45 
40 
40 
50 
60 



NEW YORK 



Ready Soon 

SOME. LIVING THINGS 

Primary Lessons in Physiology 

By LLLA B. HALLOCK 
Edited by C. B. GILBERT 

A study of living things for primary grades. The subjects, treatment, and 

nniethods of teaching are adapted to young children. As far as possible, the pupil 

is guided to discover for himself how his body and the bodies of lower animals 

are built, how they work, what they need, and the conditions under which the 
best work can be done. 

The drawings of animals and special parts in the margins, interest and aid 
the pupil in the work required. Specific directions are given for observation work, 
exercises in writing and drawing, and the adoption of rules for a Good Health Club, 
by which the child is led to practice daily those things that lead to good habits. 

12mo. Cloth Illustrated 

List Price 86 cents 

Mailing Price 45 cents 

Correspondence Inyited 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 

THE STUDY OF NATURE 

By SamMl Christian Schmnckcr, A.M .. Ph.D. 
•/ rr^rt Chtrttr iPm.) 8tmu N*rmml teh-l 

The author^ with rare insight and skill, has here 
given to teachers in orderly array such typical ex- 
ercises and such appreciative interpretation of the 
things in our common environment as to make de- 
lightful the interpreting of nature to a child. 
lUoatraUa. ISmo. Cloth, $1.28 

THE EDUCATIONAL PROCESS 

By Arthnr Carr FUahman 
FfdmtfU «"' Trmimtmt,8t*u N^rmrnl Stbo^l, 8lipp§rj Rth, Pm. 

The author has had an extended discipline in the 
theory and the practice of educational things, and 
presents in this volume his best thought as gnsidance 
for those who possess the hunger to know the mean- 
ing of every act of the teacher in terms of purpose 
and in formula of law. 

I2nio. Cloth, $1.25 

FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING 



HOME UFE IN ALL LANDS 

By Charioa if oeria 

The study of the Map and the text-book o( Geog- 
raphy needs to be followed by fuller information 
about the ways of the world and the habits of its 
people, and this book is offered as an aid to that end. 

Iflostrntod. 316 pacoa. ISmo. Cloth, 60 conta not 



No school room is complete without 
LIPPINCOTTS NEW GAZETTEER 



J. B. LIPPINCOTT 

Publishers 



COMPANY 

Philadelphia 



THE NATIONAL QUESTION BOOK 

(R«viMa to 1907) By EDWARD R. SHAW, PluD. 

For the purposes of examination and review, for use in night achools, 
for preparation for civil aenrice examination or for handy reference, 
THE NATIONAL QUESTION BOOK is cxccptionaMv weU adapted. 
It is thoro and comprehensive, accurate and reliable. It ia convenient 
and systematic in arrangement. In addition to the common school sub- 

i'ects it includes Physioloffy, Bookkeeping, Civil Government, Physies, 
Physical Geography, and the Theory and Practice of Teaclsing. 

limo. Oloih. 11.76 B«t. 
A. S. BARNES & COMPANY NEW YORK CITY 



MESSRS. SILVER. BURDETT & COMPANY 

take pleasure in announcing that important additions are to be made to their popular "Around the World " series of 
geographical readers. They would also call attention to a readjustment in the titles of the books, as shown below in 
parallel columns. The text of the corresponding books in the two editions is so nearly identical that both can readily 
oe used in the same class room. . 

Around the World Geographical Readers 



NEW SERIES 



Book. One 
Book Two 
Book Three 
Book Four 
Book Five 
Book5ix 



36 

•43 (In press) 
.48 

•54 

(In press) 
(In press) 



FORMER SERIES 
First Book 

Second Book 
Tiifrd Book 



These books present in a delightful manner the most interesting and characteristic features of every day life in 
different parts of the world. Of special value for classes banning the study of history and foiwipplementary reading. 

For full information and descriptive circulars address the publishers. 
Our Brief BSducatumal (Malogue will gladly he sent on request. 

SILVER, BURDETT i COMPANY 

New York Boston Chicago 
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Underwood 
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There is a saving of 59% in 
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every Evening^. No hurry, 
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NBWB8T HTLBS ARBi 

FIRELIGHT STORIES, By Carolyn S. Bailey. 

ALL ABOUT JOHNNIE JONES, By Carolyn Veriiceff. 

FOR THE CHILDREN'S HOUR, By Carolyn S. Bailey and OsEa BL Lewis. 

MANUAL ART WITH THE SCISSORS, By Mary L. Moran. 

RING SONGS AND GAMES, By Flora H. CMefd. 

8mnd for now Mumttfd oAt«losu« of tho Btadloy publloatlotis 

MILTON BRAD LEY CO ^ Springfield, Mas»> 



SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 

We have in stock the Popular School Bocks of all pnblUkers, and because of our location 
are able to procure promptly any title not on hand. 

Our New School Book Oatalofve, which is a distinct improvement over former issues, 
is just ready. This contains active titles only, arranged alphabetically by authors, giving list 

S rices and a cypher code for use in ordering by telegram. The most popular Supplementary 
leading is listed, and the grade is indicated to which each title is adapted. 

Our stock includes all classes of books, and we issue a useful Llbimiy Oat«lof«0. Oar 
reputation for promptness, thoroughness, and fair prices is well known. 
Catalogues are sent on request. 

THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 

Whote^aU l>eaUr^ in Bcc/t^ of all Kindr 
33 East 17th Street NEW YORK CITY 




RELIEF MAPS 



SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS 
Mlnoralogy, Goology, Zoology for 
Schools of all grados, Lantom Sllaos* etc. 

The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTION ptit up in 
strong, cloth-covered cases, and accompanied with model text- 
book, are easilv in every respect the best and cheapest low-prbed 
collections in tne market 40 Minerals in good case, for fa.op. 40 
rocks with duplicate fragments, for $a.oo. S4 types ex inverte- 
brates for $3.50. Send tor circulars. 

EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 irth St., If.W., Washington, D. C. 

Commissioner Hakbis says: " Every school in the United 
States in my opinion, should have these coUectioof.'* 
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The best pensln the world for J 
every style of writing are Spencer- i 
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among them ]nst the kind of point, i 
elasticity and Ink-feedlog qoality J 
that is best salted to yoor work. 
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' outwear others. A sample card of 
f la, all different, sent free f ore cts. 
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U0 BrMdwAj, M. T. 
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The Mc Andrew Wayt, 

Complaining of the apathy of municipal au- 
thorities in matters educational is not gcnng to im- 
prove conditions. Neither will essays on the rela- 
ticms of home and school intensify civic respon- 
sibility with regard to the scho<^. Exhortation 
is worse than unavailing: it bores. Demcmstra- 
tion is the method of success. 

Because of unworldly preeedure in the past, 
"educational" talks are shunned by the plain peo- 
ple. "Education" has become in the popular mind 
a synonym for a sort of threnetic "profundity/' 
something that sounds, like a dirge but seems to 
have a "profound" message for the living. (Any- 
thing is considered "profound" that seems to have 
no bottom, but which, out of reiq)eet for the speak- 
er, is supposed to have one.) 

The mayor, the police ccmunissioner, the board 
of apportionment, share the people's mind. When- 
ever an appropriation is wanted for something or 
other "educational," the "hearing" is dreaded by 
them for the "profundity" they anticipate in the 
shape of metaphysical and psychc^gical "argu- 
ments" submitted by "educators." The people 
want visible facts, not theories ^own thru glasses 
dajrkly ; th€iy want demonstration, not disputation. 

Will McAndrew is an apostle of the new dispen- 
sation. When he talks, he talks facts and talks 
them plainly. His pedagogic creed is his school. 
There it is so clearly written that he who runs 
may read. He gets hold of his pupils and gets 
them to get hold of themselves. The cultivation 
of free, individual self-expression is to him not a 
topic for oration, but one for oraiaon, practical 
oraison, the McAndrew kind, which goes ahead 
and does the thing and looks to the Lord to help 
it thru. 

The School Journal has called attention, from 
time to time, to many of the original ideas worked 
out in McAndrew's school. Here is a veritable 
educational laboratory, of no lesser importance 
than Burbank^s, where teachers from the kinder- 
garten liiru the university may gain suggestion 
for making education more and more a part of 
the worid's work, a work in which everybody 
shares. 

On page 54 of this nuniber will be found a most 
intere^ing account of a remaricable school cele- 
bration inaugurated by the genius of McAndrew, 
tho he will probably deny the allegation. It is a 
way he has to set a number of minds to work on a 
suggestion and have them arrive by their own ef- 
forts at a plan which looks very much as if it had 
sprung from his own brain. This time an ex- 
ample was produced of how the mayor, comp- 
troUer and president of the board of aldermen of 
even as Large a city as New York may be won over 
to a genuine, hearty and — ^most effective of all — a 
hilarious interest in the material needs of the 
schooL 

Office-holders like fun as much as the rest of the 
world. McAndrew knows this, and what is more 
pedagogic dignity does not weigh so heavily as to 



prevent him from having other citizens share in 
the good times that the right kind of school can 
supply on occasion. There is a time for serious- 
ness : teachers do not have to be told this. There 
is also a time for fun : teachers do not have to be 
told this. McAndrew tells it by example. There 
is much to be learned from the latest celebration 
of the Washington Irving High School. 

The principal, superintendent, or teacher who 
knows how to plan occasionally a festive school 
event, in which the officers of the town will be de- 
lighted to share, can become a real power in the 
community, a power for good, for educational 
good. In Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, and Everett, 
Massachusetts, the problem is no harder than in 
New York City. The smaller the town the easier 
it will be to impress upon the civic officers and cit- 
iz^is just claims of the school. Converting a so- 
ber interest into a hilarious one, however, is a 
problem whose proportions do not conform to the 
different sizes of towns. 

School people had better cut out the story on 
page 54 and let their mayor read it. Aftw he is 
thru with it, let them paste it in a scrap-book for 
occasional re-reading. There is a whole sermon 
in it on the establishment of close relations be- 
tween school and commuflity, a sermon of the 
modem kind, a sermon that makes one want to do 
things — nay, not to the speaker. McAndrew talks 
by example : that tells. 



M 



Is There a Schoolbook Trust?' 



This challeige, followed by a digniftad and full 
discussion of the various points involved in the 
question, appeared on September 16, in the adver- 
tising columns of the New York City dailies, and 
probably elsewhere, too. It seems almost incred- 
ible that imyone capable of logical reasoning 
should believe even in the possibility of a "school* 
book trust" in this country. 

Monopoly, whether absolute or limited, of the 
output of books would mean a monopoly of brains. 
Eveiyone capable of writing a text-book would 
have to be gathered into the "trust." Otherwise, 
any individuals left out might write books or se*- 
ries of books, and there would be competition. 
There is a possibility of forming a monopoly of 
certain raw materials of physical nature, which 
are limited to certain localities, such as diamonds, 
petroleum, coal, or iron. There is a possibility of 
forming a monopoly of the whole tobacco or grain 
output of a country, because of hirnian cupidity 
and tiie limitations of the harvest. There is a pos- 
sibility of forming a monopoly of industries which 
require costly equipment and heavy producing ex^ 
penses. Book publishing does not belong under 
any of these heads. Even if all the existing bindv 
eries and all the printers of the world could be 
combined into a monopoly — ^what a preposterous 
idea! — ^ttiere would still be the possibility of the 
making of new types and the building of new 
presses, and there will be needles and thread and 
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f^aste enough to keep independent binders busy, 
f publishing could be controlled, Russia would 
have found the way long ere this. Who then 
could maintain, sincerely and hnncally, that a 
monopoly of the making of school bodes is a possi- 
bility in America? 

Is there perhaps a possibility of the monopoly 
of the sale of school books? Aflbmation would 
mean the possibility of absolute or limited control 
of the adoption of books by the schools. If all 
teachers can be purchased to recommend only the 
bools of **tfae trust/^ there can be svch a m(mop- 
oly, providing the pe(4>le who pay the bills believe 
all teachers to be honest. If all school boards can 
be purchased to adopt only the books of ''the 
trust/' there can be such a monopoly, providing 
the teachers submit silently to the imposition of 
those books, and the taxpayers are satisfied to 
have such conditions prevail. Or in other words, 
whenever and wherever books of "the trust," ac- 
tual or so-called, are adopted the assumption is 
that either the recommendations of the teachers 
or the votes of the school trustees, or both, were 
purchased. Those who speak of the existence of a 
''schoolbook trust,*' therefore, are challenging the 
honesty of the people to whose hands the schools 
are entrusted. 

But what is the use of discussing the possibility 
of an absolute schoolbook monopoly when there is 
none? A limited n^onopoly there may be, to be 
sure, and is. It can be created and maintained 
only by law. A State may determine who shall 
write the books to be used in its schools. It may 
determine who shall print the books, who shall 
bind them. It may decide that any teacher using 
books not prescribed by the State monopoly shall 
be dismissed from service. If the people of a 
State are willing to submit to such conditions 
there can be a monopoly. Otherwise there cannot. 
If restriction of honest competition is to be 
designated as trust, then the shutting out of the 



American Book Company in Texas is an example 
in point. Unscrupulous business rivals persuaded 
the authorities to bring charges against the com- 
pany on the specious plea that it is an illegal 
"trust." By this method, driving every competi- 
tor with a chance to sell books out of the field by 
resort to chicanery, it is possible to create a real 
trust. 

How was it possible that an intelligent body of 
educators, such as the Textbook Board of Texas, 
is supposed to represent, could permit itself to 
lend an ear to the suggestion that one of the 
thirty-six competing publishing houses might pos- 
sibly be classed as a "trust"? In old New Eng- 
land the person who was successful in an aston- 
ishing way, ran the risk of being hauled up for 
witchcraft; in modem Texas he may be suspected 
of being a "trust." The thought came to me on 
re-reading Esmeralda's trial in Victor Hugo's 
"Notre Dame de Paris," that such a thing would 
be quite possible among us to-day, only the words 
sorcery and the torture chamber would have to 
have modem substitutes. Ck)mbinations formed 
to discredit some one are "trusts" that are the real 
enemies of society. 



Continuation School 

Under the direction of Superintendent Cooley 
the Chicago public schools are to have a new de- 
partment known as "Continuation Schools." It is 
an adaptation of the German plan for giving boys 
and girls who have to go to work for their living 
a chance to go on with their study in night classes. 
It is planned to give special instruction to 20,000 
working boys and girls between the ages of 14 and 
18 at the public expense. Only English-speaking 
pupils will be admitted to these classes, and the 
courses will be directed toward some practical 
trade. 



Fire Inspection of SchooR-II 

Regular Inspections with Reports to Committee or Officials 

By Peter Joseph McKeon, Secretary of the Fire Bureau, New York 
(Copyright, 1908, by The Fire Bureau.) 



Most fires are preventable, first, because their 
causes are known, and secondly, becadse these 
causes are simple in themselves and easily cor- 
rected. What is needed is regular and systematic 
inspection to call attention to such matters, a fea- 
ture which is one of the basic rules of the Factory 
Mutual Insurance System, founded by Edward At- 
kinson, and unquestionably the most effective in- 
surance and preventive system in force to-day. 

A fire inspection should preferably be made at 
least four times a year by a competent fire engi- 
neer, but where this cannot be done a self-inspec- 
tion at least should be made. For school build- 
ings, the self -inspection could be done by the prin- 
cipal or janitor; but better results will follow if it 
is done by some person who is not daily engaged 
in the building. In New York City, the inspec- 
tions are now made by the officers charged with 
the repair and maintenance of the buildings. A 
practical builder, construction foreman or me- 
chanic, a fire department officer or an insurance 
man, who really knows something about fire pre- 
vention and protection are good men to act as in- 
spectors. 

The inspector should use a report blank, fill this 



out on the spot while making the inspection and 
have the report countersigned by the principal or 
person in charge of the school. The report should 
then go to the school committee or the official who 
has undertaken to watch after the safety of the 
school, and who will make an effort to have the 
necessary improvements and saieguards provided. 
The accompanying form of an inspection blank 
is intended simply as a guide in preparing inspec- 
tion reports to suit the needs of particular school 
buildings. The items cover most of the prevent- 
able causes of fire that exist in schools generally, 
and the proper remedies are self -apparent or are 
stated in the form. Some things have purposely 
been omitted, for example, the electrical features, 
as these require the attention of an electrical engi- 
neer. The report is intended to be suggestive and 
to stimulate interest in the inspection idea. Once 
a building is inspected with such a report as a 
guide, many special features are sure to present 
themselves, and for these specific information will 
have to be obtained. The report also omits ref- 
erence to constructional, fire-drill and fire appli- 
ances, as these will be treated in subsequent 
articles. 
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FIRE INSPECTION REPORT 

of the 

School, '• — 



No. :- Date- 

Inspector Previous report 



HEATING 

Coal stoves — ^Number and where located ?- 



Woodwork and lath and plaster shielded with metal and air space ?- 
Metal underneath and in front? 



Pipes in contact with wood or lath and plaster ?- 
Gas stoves — ^Number and where located ?- 



Rubber tubes or iron pipe connections ?- 



Woodwork underneath and on sides shielded with metal ?- 
Boiler or 
Furnace — Number and where located? 



Open or enclosed in room? partitions of wood, lath and plaster, 

brick, terra-cotta or concrete? 

Doors of wood, iron or metal-clad wood? Self-closing with 

fusible link? 

Ceilings boarded, open wood beams, lath and plaster? 

Shielded with metal and air space? 



Storage of combustible materials or wood closets near by?- 
Metal cans for ashes? 



Date of boiler inspection? ^By whom? 

Flues and chimneys cleaned? ^Date? ^Loose brickwork re- 
mortared ? 

Steam pipes with one inch clearance of woodwork? Metal collars and 

sleeves for pipes passing thru floors? : Metal screens for pipes and radi- 
ators in clothes closets and storerooms? 

LIGHTING 



Gas — Shut off outside of building? ^Location ?- 



Swinging or folding brackets? Number and where located? 

^Removed or made rigid? 

Gas lights within 6 inches of wood or lath and plaster? ^Number and where located? 

^Removed ? 

Gas lights less than 24 inches beneath wood or lath and plaster? ^Number 

and where located? ^Removed? 

Gas lights without wire cages, globes or lanterns? Number and where located? 

In storerooms or closets ? 

Gas meter location? ^Near boiler-room? . 



STORAGE 

In cellar or attic? Kind of materials stored ?- 

Discontinued or enclosed in fireproof room?- 



Closets under or close to stairways? Removed? 

Oils, paints or combustible materials stored in building? Removed outside of build- 
ing or enclosed in fireproof room, away from stairs and accessible for firemen? 

Have storerooms fireproof doors and wire glass in windows and transoms? 

Is waste paper and rubbish stored in building? ^Removed daily? 

Metal cans with covers provided? 



Storerooms, repair and supply-rooms tidy and in good order? 

Halls or stairs obstructed? ^Where? ^Removed? 

Do exit doors swing outward?- Held with bolts or locks ?- 

Exit doors tested? How often? 



Fire-escapes ready for use? Tested? ^Are ladders balanced or dropped by hand?- 

GENERAL CONDITION 



Building in good order? 

Following repairs are needed- 



Signature of Inspector- 
Signature of Principal- 
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How School Teachers May Aid in 
Combating Tuberculosis 

• By Elizabeth W. Newcomb, President of the Stony Wold Sanatorium 



Every child should be taught how best to pro- 
tect itself against the Great White Plague. To 
the lot of the teacher largely falls this great re- 
sponsibility. Experience has taught physicians 
and nurses that the first symptom of this disease 
is lassitude. A girl of sixteen years said to her 
sister that she was so tired that she wished she 
was dead. The sister having had the disease, rec- 
ognized the first note of warning and 
immediately had the girl examined by 
a physician, who pronounced hers an in- 
cipient case of tuberculosis. The girl 
had been attending night school. Her 
teacher became interested in her case 
and before long she was sent to the 
Stony Wold Sanatorium at Lake Kusha- 
qua in the Adirondacks, where she re- 
mained only three months. At the ex- 
piration of this time she secured a posi- 
tion in the country, the work secured 
enabling her to live an out-of-door life. 
The prompt action of the sister and 
teacher no doubt saved this girl's life. 

At the Sanatorium, among the things 
taught the twenty-two child patients, 
ranging in age from five to fifteen years, 
are not to kiss one another and not to 
expectorate on the grounds or into hand- 
kerchiefs, but into water-proof cups pro- 
vided for that purpose. These cups, 
which can be purchased at any drug- 
store, are burned after using. 

Patients must not cough without cov- 
ering their mouths with a piece of gauze, which 
is always burned. 

Handkerchiefs are not allowed. , 

Each child must have its own glass to drink 
from, it being marked with the patient's full 
name, a strip of adhesive plaster being used for 
this purpose. 

School is held from nine to twelve in the morn- 



ing in the large sun parlor, with its great fire- 
place piled high with blazing logs during the cold 
weather. The sun and the mountain air pour in 
thru the many open windows, helping the pupils 
to do their best work in the short time allotted 
them for study, and it is quite remarkable what 
progress is made in this improvised district 
school. 





Gardening at Stony Wold 



Recreation Hour 

The children are not only taught reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic, but hygiene. Infinite care is 
taken to instruct new pupils in this branch. 

Among the things impressed upon -the chil- 
dren's minds is that nothing but food should enter 
their mouths. 

Pencils must not be moistened with their saliva. 
No children must turn the leaves of their books 
by first wetting their thumbs in their 
mouths. 

Gauze, which the patients use in place 
of handkerchiefs, should not be bor- 
rowed or loaned. 

Gum should not be chewed by first one 
child and then another. (At Stony Wold 
gum chewing is not allowed.) 

The use of mouth musical instru- 
ments is prohibited. 

Slates are also not allowed. 
Each pupil should have his own books 
and not loan them, and books must be 
kept clean. 

Desks must be dusted every day and 
kept in order. 

The children must wipe their feet on 

the doormat before entering the house. 

In summer some of the children study 

out of doors in the various shelters and 

shacks which have been built for them. 

Cutting balsam for pillows is one of 

their occupations. 

Walking with their nurse or teacher 
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thru the woods, learning to know the wild flowers 
and birds is one of their pleasures. 

Gardening is much enjoyed; some choose flow- 
ers and some vegetables. 

Each patient may have a bed for planting if she 
will promise to keep it watered and weeded. A 
competent gardener is in charge and gives them 
inst^ctions. 

In winter, building snow forts and snow men 
and sliding down hill are the principal amuse- 
ments. 

The temperature often drops from 30 to 40 de- 
grees below zero and continues at this tempera- 




that it may be kept clean for the next time. 
Children suffering from tuberculosis regain 
their health more quickly than do adults, as they 
are usually very happy and do not worry. 

The school teachers can become forceful agents 
in the tuberculosis campaign, as the disease is 
largely one of poverty and ignorance. Poor peo- 
ple cannot be expected to give instructions and 
proper care to their children, for they have not 
the time or training; therefore the greater the re- 
sponsibility of the teacher, for to her falls the 
duty of trying to protect as far as possible the 
lives of the children under her care. 

Efforts should be made to have the 
schoolrooms kept clean and well venti- 
lated; to prevent overcrowding; to see 
that the sanitary arrangements are 
above reproach; to have proper play- 
grounds provided so that while the chil- 
dren are absorbing knowledge they may 
retain their health ; to learn to recognize 
the disease so that the children ma^f^ 
have proper medical and climatic treslt- 
ment while they are in the incipieht 
stages, when they have the best chance 
of becoming cures or arrested cases. 

It is conceded that there is no more 
forceful body of men or women in the 
community than the teachers in the pub- 
lic and private schools of our great cit- 
ies, for they are in a position to do much 
toward the eradication of this dread 
malady. . 



The Kindergarten 

ture for many days, so that the principal occupa- 
tion while taking the cure is trying to keep warm. 

Good food and plenty of it is one of the es- 
sential factors in combating tuberculosis. 

The patients at Stony Wold have three hearty 
meals every day, also three diets, consisting ot 
milk and eggs, beef juice or whatever the physi- 
cian may prescribe for the individual case. 

The children are obliged to keep the rest hour, 
from two to three in the afternoon, with the older 
patients. During this hour they ^re not allowed 
to talk or play. They may read if they like, and 
very hard it is for some of 
the new patients to con- 
form to this rule, as they 
are always anxious to in- 
vestigate their new sur- 
roundings. • 

Each child has its own 
bed and clothes closet. Two 
share one bureau between 
them. 

All are very proud to 
have visitors inspect their 
closets and bureau draw- 
ers, as they are trained by 
their nurse to keep them in 
perfect order. 

Twenty minutes are al- 
lowed for preparation for 
meals. The nurse inspects 
the hands and face of each 
child before it goes to the 
dining-rootti. 

Each little girl dons a 
clean wjiite apron before 
meals and removes it when 
she goes out to play, so 



In 1907 there were in Europe 125 uni- 
versities, visited by 228,732 students. 
Berlin had the largest number of stu- 
dents, viz., 13,884; next came Paris with 12,985, 
Budapest with 6,551, and Vienna with 6,205. The 
smaller countries — Greece, Norway, Portugal, 
Denmark, Bulgaria, and Servia — have each one 
university. 



Thru the General Education Board John D. 
Rockefeller has offered the Richmond College of 
Richmond, Va., $150,000 on condition that the 
Baptists of the State raise an additional $350,000, 
the object being the development of the institu- 
tion into a great Baptist university for the South. 
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Banking and Other Business Arithmetic 

in the Schoolroom 

A Scheme for Practical Arithmetic Which Is Being Worked Out in ihe 
Seventh Grade of the University of Utah Training School 

By EULA M. KiNKAiD, University Normal School 



Such practical mathematicians as Professor 
Smith, of Teachers College, have begun so sweep- 
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Schoolroom arranged like a Town. 

Each pupil o<!cupie8 a place, which g^ives him a feeling 
of ownership in the "Town." 

ing a process of elimination to reduce all school 
arithmetic to a purely practical, life basis, that 
there is large hope that the 
teaching of arithmetic in the fu- 
ture shall be more sane and help- 
ful than its teaching in the past. 
Common sense will then dictate 
that the problems chosen shall 
not require involved reasoning 
for the supposed general 
strengthening of the intellect, 
but shall serve the present activ- 
ities and the certain practical 
needs of the child or student 
concerned: Not eight years of 
the graded school spent in use- 
less mathematical rule and proc- 
ess, but four or Ave years (be- 
ginning perhaps with the third 
grade) abounding in rich num- 
ber content. 

Will the teachers among us 
not admit that much of the 
mathematical knowledge we 
gained in the graded school has 
been of absolutely no value to us 
unless we count it of value to 
have imposed it upon the inno- 
cents committed to our care? 
Shall our new arithmetic be 
practical, even commercial? Dr. 
Suzzallo says that we have too 



long "sneaked commercialism in at the back door 
of our schools," and that it is full time it came in 
boldly and had welcome. 

I have been asked to make a report of an ex- 
periment along this line in the Seventh Grade of 
the Training School of the University ot Utah. 
The experiment has also had a clearly defined eth- 
ical side, in its teachings regarding property and 
other rights of the individual, and the enforce- 
ment of the mandate, "Thou shalt not have some- 
thing for nothing." 

The possibilities of the school garden in the 
sale of vegetables suggested original problems 
and questions regarding the using and saving of 
money. Business operations and forms, which 
form so large a part of seventh grade arithmetic, 
suggested the need of taking advantage of all pos- 
sible points of contact between the pupils' school 
life and the business world, or, better still, of 
taking advantage of possible business life in the 
school itself. 

The grammar grade boy trades, bargains, be- 
gins to earn money, to place money, to see the 
value of saving; the grammar grade girl begins 
to consider financial matters in her sewing and 
cooking at school, and in household matters in the 
home. 

Ownership of property strongly appeals. Each 
pupil's desk and seat is property in the School 
City. Values are decided at school meetings, city 




The Bank in the school room 
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officers elected, taxes assessed, 
etc. Corner property, and that 
of most prominent streets and 
avenues (aisles) become more 
valuable than inside holdings. 
Bills are made out for services 
rendered to the city (erasing 
boards, etc.), and are paid and 
receipted; real estate and loan 
and insurance offices are located, 
moving and storage companies 
formed and other business enter- 
prises started. Promissgry notes, 
transfers of property, rentals 
and mortgages arouse interest 
and furnish constant opportu- 
nity for "business arithmetic." 
A bank was one of the earliest 
needs, and with the interested 
and most helpful co-operation of 
the manual training and print- 
ing departments of the training 
school, one comer of the room 
was converted into "Bank 
Square," with the small bank 
shown in the accompanying 
prints. Organization of the various kirds of 
banks, capital stock, stockholders and certificates, 
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ofBcers and their duties, bookkeeping, deposit 
slips, cheque and pass-books, safety vaults, etc., 
now engaged attention. The bank and its fittings 
were built and prepared in manual training hours, 
after original working plans, made by the pupils 
who did the work. Deposit slips, pass and cheque 
books, stock certificates, etc., were planned and 
worded by the class, and after being printed in 
the printing department pass and cheque books 
were sewed and bound by the boys and girls. Two 
visits were paid to leading banks in the city, 
where every courtesy was shown the class, and 
much information was gleaned and interest 
aroused. A bank president and a leading bank 
bookkeeper came to the classroom and addressed 
the class and answered questions amid breathless 
attention. 

Banking hours before school and at noon found 
and still find paying arid receiving tellers busy at 
their windows, and the close of school sets book- 
keepers at work struggling with accounts and bal- 



Materials used in school banking plan 

ances. Interest, bank discount, correct business 
operations ^nd forms, etc., become subjects for 

class and home work. 
Original and practical 
problems furnish 
themselves unsought, 
and are solved eager- 
ly. Even formal drills 
are welcomed, that 
technical skill may be 
gained. "Our bank*' 
has become a watch- 
word. The handling 
of some actual money 
earned by the class in 
work for the Univer- 
sity adds dignity, but 
seems scarcely more 
real to the puni^s than 
onerations with "play" 
bills and coin. 

The experiment is 
still going on and 
reaching out into 
many other channels. 
A school city needs a 
newspaper, which is 
well for the language 
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work; city officials, matters of policy, and of gov- 
ernment naturally fall into the hands of the 
c!ass, and so initiative grows. Whether the ap- 
parent success of the experiment so far gained 
is more than superficial can better be determined 
later. It seems life activity. 
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Old Age and Sickness Insurance 
Germany 

Vice-Consul-General Charles A. Risdorf, 
Frankfort, renorts that at the commencement 
this year (1908) the number of pensioners in the 
official insurance of the German Empire for inva- 
lids, o!d age, and sickness amounted to 978,960, of 
which 841,992 were invalid pensioners, 20,081 sick 
pensioners, and 116,887 old-aee pensioners. The 
sum paid to pensioners in 1907 is estimated at 
3 72.000.000 marks, and since the existence of the 
institution at 1,328,000,000 marks. In 1907 178,- 
000,000 marks were paid in. The total assets 
amount to 1,398,000,000 marks. 
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Mathematics as a Live Interest 

By Anna Gillingham, Ethical Culture School, New York 



A story is told of a little girl who seemed to 
her teacher totally lacking in all perception of 
number relations. Many and varied had been the 
applications. The lessons were but empty words 
to the child. One day her face lighted with a 
sudden inspiration, and she raised her hand with 
a new enthusiasm. "I've noticed something," she 
began eagerly, "Fve noticed that these numbers 
go just the same as when I run errands." 

Inquiry showed that for months the child had 
been entrusted with small purchases at the stores 
and had been considered unusually quick about 
making change. The discovery of the identity 
of the number relations at school and those at 
the comer grocery settled the difficulty, and the 
child became one of the best in her class. 

No teacher but has had similar experiences. 
We labor to make the principle plain and simple. 
We rack our brains and ransack books for suit- 
able problems within the grasp of our children. 
Not infrequently we succeed in getting such clear 
statements that we must assume that they spring 
from clear thinking, and that of course the real 
significance is felt. Then some day such a start- 
ling discovery of the obviously commonplace as 
that quoted above is eagerly reported to us. Or 
one of the children tells us that her mother has 
bought a peck of berries to can, and just as a 
passing review question we casually inquire how 
many quarts she bought, and the child doesn't 
know! Severely we exclaim, "Not know how 
many quarts in a peck?'' And then comes the 
dazed smile, "Oh, why eight, of course," and the 
sudden illumination, "I never knew before that 
that was the same table." 

Even tho the greater part of the time were 
given to abstract exercises, still no opportunity 
should be lost of making pupils realize that their 
school mathematics is a vital subject, the study 
of actual conditions, as truly as is geography or 
natural science, but regarding the world about 
them on its quantitative side. Nor should this 
vital interest center wholly about commercial 
conditions, recognized by the world in the asser- 
tion that, "Mathematics is more useful for boys 
than for girls because they will need it in their 
business life." 

We are learning yearly, and we need to learn, 
that schools are not to supply merely a preT)ara- 
tion for future living, but to provide a present 
life that is rich and full of 
meaning. Children should feel 
daily greater interest in all 
things and gain clearer ideas be- 
cause of their study. 

Ten chances to one the boy 
will forget his school Interest 
before he enters the business 
world, and the girl may never 
have occasion to use it. But if 
all thru the mathematics course 
there has been an opportunity 
for solving problems based upon 
current events or growing out of 
work in other branches, the pu- 
pils will recognize in mathemat- 
ics the means of interpreting nu- 
merical relations wherever they 
are discovered. 



It is a mistake to assume that in all cases the 
problems based upon the pupils' genuine interests 
are more pleasing to them at the time, are easier 
because dealing with familiar topics, and make 
the "drill routine" more bearable. These prob- 
lems compel thought, and thinking comes hard 
with most of us. In fact, the children are in the 
majority who like long division because you "just 
do it and don't have to think." The most capable 
class I ever taught, whose cleverness astonished 
all their teachers, used to tell me how much more 
they would like mathematics if they never had 
problems to think out, but just examples to work. 

Often what seems monotonous to the adult is 
not so to the child. Children take keen delight, 
a delight not sufficiently appreciated by many of 
us, in acquiring skill in the mere manipulation 
of numbers. This tendency should be turned to 
good account by giving them plenty of it to do. 

"The book problems are easier, and I like you 
to give them' to us for home work," said one sen- 
sible but indolent little girl. "But they're awful 
silly, — about things we've never done. The work 
we've been doing (problems based on a school 
excursion) was lots harder, but it was more inter- 
esting and more important. The answers are 
some use after you get them." 

It has seemed difficult to plan any logical pre- 
sentation of this subject. The work to be cov- 
ered in these articles is that of the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth school years. As much of the material 
could be used and in several cases has been used 
in any or all of these grades, no attempt will be 
made to assign a particular school year. The 
topics group themselves about the following gen- 
eral heads, not named at all in order of their im- 
portance nor of the relative space to be given to 
each. 

1. School interests, festivals, etc. 

2. Current events. 

3. Work correlated with other branches, espe- 
cially with Geography. 

4. Games and Drill. 

Perhaps we may best start with the picture 
showing the class out of their schoolroom engaged 
in measuring various distances on 'the sidewalk. 
There are two or three points to be noted here. 

1. If the children are to feel their mathemati- 
cal knowledge a useful possession here and now, 
they must be allowed to do real things, and some- 




Measuring a New York City Block 
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times to get out of their room to do them. Work 
can be done for days in the classroom upon data 
so obtained. But if the data is supplied by the 
teacher and there are no memory pictures in the 
children's minds there may be no intellectual as- 
similation of the purposes of their work. 

2. Not all concrete work is vital. To measure 
a rod with a rod stick, or sand with the quart and 
peck cups, is concrete and may be interesting 
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and valuable, and is frequently all that is desir- 
able at the time. But in every class there are 
apt to be children who look at the rod and look 
at you and say, "'Yes, that is a rod," with an ex- 
pression which seems to add, ''Well, and what if 
it is?'' and then look off down the street. 

There is no doubt that it is better to learn the 
facts by visual images than as dead words on a 
printed page. But unless the facts thus obtained 
can be made the necessary step towards some- 
thing which the class wants to do, they may re- 
main isolated facts and the discovery have to be 
made long afterwards that these are the same 
units by which their fathers' measure their sum- 
mer lawns or with which their mothers buy 
berries. 

One year we measured a short New York block 
and found it to be sixteen rods. The class knew 
that there are on an average twenty blocks to a 
mile, and were much interested in finding the 
number of feet in a mile, and also the number of 
rods which they walked to school. We talked 
of why it was better to give such distances in 
rods, or even in miles, than in feet or in inches. 

Teaching classes to pace distances and getting 
them interested in thus having a measure of 
their own continually ready for use, is of great 
value. Some classes are easily interested. Oth- 
ers of the methodical type are distressed by the 
inaccuracy of the method. I think that every 
child should have a little of this, and be taught 
not only to ascertain the approximate length of 
his ow*n natural step, but his rate in walking a 
block, a mile, etc. 

Training in ability to make reasonable esti- 
mates of distances, periods of time, weights, and 
angles is a very important one which it is easy 
to neglect. This is, doubly a pity since children 
take such delight in it. 

We have employed various devices, many or all 
of which may be familiar to most teachers. Lines 
of different lengths, from four or five feet to three 
or four inches, are drawn on the board and num- 
bered. The pupils write their estimates of these 



lengths. The papers are corrected in any way to 
yield most interest and value. 

Again distances about the room are estimated, 
or one child is placed at. a certain point and told 
to walk a certain number of feet, the result being 
at once verified. 

. The weight of common objects is estimated and 
tested in the same manner. Sometimes at the 
beginning of a recitatioiji a whole class is told to 
rise, and to sit individually as each thinks a min- 
ute has transpired. 

The accompanying diagram or similar ones of- 
ten given in textbooks has been found useful in 
such estimate work. 

One day when the elevator had been running to 
an upper floor and kept a class waiting, one of 
the members said we had to wait while the ele- 
vator boy rode miles and miles. 

"Oh," laughed somebody else, "you can't ride 
miles in an elevator, can you?" 

"Why can't you ride miles in an elevator?" 
asked somebody else. 

Later we worked out the following: 

Our school building is 100 feet high. From the 
ground to the floor of the sub-basement is 25 feet. 
If the elevator makes fifty trips per day, how 
many feet does the boy travel? What part of a 
mile is that? 

We had already learned how to find the area 
of a circle, the need having arisen in the shop, 
and had worked several problems with diagrams 
to illustrate each step, when the skating season 
began. A book problem had called for the num- 
ber of cubic feet of ice which could be cut from 
a circular pond of given diameter. This made us 
think of applications to our out-of-school inter- 
ests, and two boys together impulsively made the 
following problem : 

If L — and J — stood on the edge of a circular 
pond and L — crossed on the ice straight to the 
opposite side, while J — ran around the edge to 
the same point, how much farther did J — run 
than L — ? This would need for solution one of 
the distances, and a circular pond to measure. 
This the one in Central Park is not. Some 
thought that some circular bay or inlet might be 
found, but the ice melted in a day or two. 

We then decided to find the area and cost of the 
sidewalk around the Columbus Circle column. A 
committee of boys was apoointed to ascertain the 
dimensions. They brought in the width of the 
walk and the circumference measured around the 
curbstone. They couldn't get the diameter be- 
cause, obviously, their strings wouldn't go thru 
the pedestal, but this was the first encounter with 
a condition of this kind and several members were 
disturbed by it. 

The ccMnmittee was able to helo out with little 
assistance from the teacher, but with very In- 
geniously contrived diagrams. The diameter of 
the large circle was found, and by subtracting 
twice the width of the walk, the diameter of the 
small circle, that enclosed by the railing, was ob- 
tained. The difficult part was to see that the 
area of each of these circles must be found and 
that of the smaller subtracted from that of the 
larirer, in order to find the area of the walk. 

We could not get any reliable data as to the 
actual cost to the city of a square yard of that 
concrete walk, but several of the fathers irave 
us averaizre costs of such walks, and we used these 
as oossible rates. This was in a sixth prade. 

Somebodv's father read of Fairmount Park in 
Philadelphia as being the largest nark in the 
country, the number of acres beinsr stated. This, 
of course, roused the spirit of the New York 
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child who reported it at school and wished to 
know the number of acres in Central Park. Since 
all knew the boundary streets, and the number 
of short and long blocks per mile, it was easy 
to calculate the area in square miles, but there 
was a very large, awkward fraction. It was 
readily seen how greatly the work was simplified 
if the fractions in the dimensions were expressed 
as decimals before multiplying, and that even tho 
the exactly equivalent decimal could not be found, 
the result was accurate enough for our purpose. 
This kind of work furnishes the best opportu- 
nity which I have found for showing the children 
that at times it is desirable to get an answer 
which is only approximately correct. With the 
book problems, numbers carefully arranged to 
"come out" well, possible answers in the back, and 
a teacher zealous for accurate work, it is difficult 
to show the average class that there are times 
when they need not all agree exactly in their an- 
swers, and yet no disgraceful mistake has been 
made, their answers all expressing "nearly 
enough" for all practical purposes the desired 
result. 



Spanish Chair Endowed 

Consul-General Frank D. Hill, of Barcelona, 
writes that an Englishman acquainted with Spain 
has just endowed at the University of Liverpool 
a chair of the Spanish language, the amount do- 
nated being $50,000. Mr. Hill comments : "Span- 
ish is the modem language that is, and will daily 
become more so, most useful to the American peo- 
ple, and this example may well be commended to 
friends of education in the United States." 



Women's Colleges and Education 

President Thomas of Bryn Mawr, in an address 
delivered at Boston recently, on the occasion of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumni, brought definitely into con- 
sciousness a number of important questions in the 
education of women; but nothing that she said 
was of more importance than the reference made 
to the lack of opportunities for training teachers 
in connection with the women's colleges. Only in 
Bryn Mawr, Radcliffe, and Barnard can this train- 
ing now be secured. She calls not only for the 
establishment of a graduate school of philosophy 
in each of the colleges, but also for a purely grad- 
uate school of education connected with a small 
practice school. It is strange that this phase of 
development has been so slow, and it is to be 
hoped that the present impulse may lead to a 
speedy accomplishment of this very desirable ad- 
vance. 

One of our Swiss educators a few years ago, in 
formulating a scheme for the training of teachers, 
considered it desirable to place an orphan asylum 
alongside of the training school, in order that in 
the problems to be met there should be opportuni- 
ties for the working out of education on broadly 
social lines. Jt may be that the time will come 
when to the advantage of all concerned we shall 
find it possible to count this among the social bur- 
dens turned into social resources. Place such a 
work as that of Dr. Reeder, at Hastings, near a 
college, and the chances for mutual helpfulness 
and general advance in education would be very 
great. 

Frank A. Manny. 



Noted Americans: Study Outlines II 



GRADES VI AND VII 
By MgLeod 



Alexander Hamilton 

1. Born 

January, 1757. 

Island of Nevis, West Indies. 

2. Parentage 

Father was of Scotch descent. 
Mother was French. 

3. Early Life. 

Father failed in business. 

Alexander sent to work at age 
of 12. 

Friends aided him and sent him 
to school at Elizabethtown, 
N.J. 

Later he entered Columbia Col- 
lege. 

1780, Married Gen. Schuyler's 
daughter. 

4. Military Life 

1776, Captain of artillery. 

1777, Aid-de-camp to Wash- 
ington. 

Took part in battles of White 
Plains, Trenton, Princeton, 
Brandywine, Germantown, 
Monmouth and Yorktown. 

At close of war ranked as 
colonel. 

5. Political Career 

At age of 17, made a polit- 
ical speech. 



When 18, wrote in favor 
of independence. 

1782, Representative at 
the Continental Con- 
gress. 

1786, Member of N. Y. 
Legislature. 

1787, Delegate to conven- 
tion at Phila. for revis- 
ing Articles of Confed- 
eration. 

1789, Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Founded a national bank. 

1798, When war was 
threatened with France, 
he was made major- 
general of U. S. army. 

Death 

Result of duel with Aaron Burr, at 

Weehawken. 
Cause, political differences. 
Wounded July 11, 1804. 
Died July 12, 1804. 

Characteristics 

Fine writer. 
Celebrated statesman. 
Noted lawyer. 
Great financier. 
Popular as a leader. 
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The World's Commercial Products— II 

GEOGRAPHY CLASSES, GRADES V TO VIII 



Lapis-Lazuli 

A mineral of beautiful blue color, the finest 
specimens being obtained from Bokhara. It is 
much employed in ornamental and mosaic work, 
and for church ornamentation, especially altars. 
When powdered it constitutes the beautiful color 
known as ultramarine. The cost, however, of ob- 
taining ultramarine from the mineral is so great 
that the color is now prepared artificially. 

Talc 

This is a mineral composed almost entirely of 
silica and magnesia. It varies considerably in 
color from white to green. It has a pearly lustre. 
It occurs in combination with other rocks in 
Scotland, the Pyrenees, the Tyrol and the United 
States. Talc is used for various purposes, among 
which may be mentioned the manufacture of 
porcelain clay, fulling, and the making of cru- 
cibles and crayons. 

Topaz 

This mineral is generally included among gems. 
It is extremely hard. Its color is generally of a 
yellowish hue, but pink and blue varieties are 
sometimes found. It occurs in many parts of the 
world, but the topazes most prized by jewelers 
come from Brazil. 

Turquoise 

Turquoise is a mineral occurring in differently 
shaped masses, of a blue or bluish green color, 
much used in jewelry. The best specimens are 
found in Persia. 

Betel 

The name given to the tree which produces the 
betel nut, which is much used for chewing in the 
East. It is native to the East Indian archipelago. 
The nut is capable of taking a fine polish when 
cut, and can be utilized in the manufacture of 
buttons. 

Bay Rum 

This is a perfume made chiefly in the West In- 
dies. It bears a strong resemblance to eau de co- 
logne. Its use is mainly confined to toilet pur- 
poses, tho it is sometimes employed as a liniment 
in cases of rheumatism. 

Aloe 

The aloe is a plant of which there are nearly 
two hundred species, most of them being natives 
of South Africa. The fibers of the leaves, being 
stronger than hemp, are used for cords and nets 
by the negroes of West Africa, and in Jamaica 
one species is used for making stockings. From 
the juice of the leaves of many species a drug is 
obtained, known as aloes, which is of much value 
in medicine. The drug is found in various forms, 
but all agree in possessing an extremely bitter 
taste. 

Alcohol 

Alcohol is a colorless liquid with a burning 
taste, and a slight, but agreeable, smell. It is the 
characteristic ingredient in all fermented drinks, 
giving them their intoxicating quality. Tho oc- 
curring in nature in various plants, alcohol is 
practically derived from two sources only, viz., 
different kinds of sugar and starch. If these sub- 



stances are plentifully mixed with water and then 
allowed to ferment with yeast, grape sugar is pro- 
duced, and this can be decomposed into alcohol 
and carbonic acid. From the dilute solution thus 
obtained, alcohol can be partially separated by 
distillation, but as alcohol has a strong affinity for 
water, it is impossible to separate the two by dis- 
tillation alone — ^the strongest rectified spirit thus 
obtained containing between nine and ten per 
cent, of water. 

To obtain pure or absolute alcohol the rectified 
spirit must be treated with quicklime and metallic 
sodium. Pure alcohol is inflammable, and bums 
with .a bluish flame. As it has never been frozen, 
alcohol, colored red by means of cochineal, is used 
for thermometers when it is necessary to register 
low teimperatures. In the arts it is in great de- 
mand as a solvent of resins and fats, and in the 
preparation of varnishes. 

Banana 

This is the fruit of the tropical banana tree. 
Bananas are grown most extensively in the West 
Indies, and there is an enormous export trade 
from the various islands. The fruit is gathered 
in bunches, and must be shipped green, as it is 
very perishable when ripe. There are two kinds 
exported from the West Indies, the red and the 
yellow-skinned. 

Brussels Sprouts 

Brussels sprouts are a hardy winter vegetable, 
belonging to the same class as the cabbage. The 
sprouts are in the shape of small cabbages, which 
' are composed of clusters of leaves. 

Celery 

Both the root and the leaves of the celery plant 
can be eaten cooked or uncooked. The common 
celery of our gardens is the result of cultivation 
and improvement upon a species that grows wild 
in Europe in ditches and brooks. It requires a 
richly manured soil, and careful tending about 
the roots and branches. 

Apples 

There are about two thousand varieties of the 
apple-tree, and the commerce in the fruit is enor- 
mous. The tree is the most widely distributed 
of all fruit trees. Besides being used directly as 
a food, the apple is valuable for the manufacture 
of cider and vinegar. The apple contains malic 
acid, which is used for medicinal purposes. The 
most common varieties exported from America 
are the baldwins, greenings, russet^ and pippins. 
Tasmania has lately grown a great quantity of 
this fruit, and there is a growhig export trade in 
the same. The wood of the tree is hard, durable, 
and fine-grained, and the bark contains a yellow 
dye. 

Carrot 

The carrot is cultivated for the sake of its root. 
It is a biennial plant, and is found in various parts 
of the world. It thrives best in sandy soils. In 
color it is generally reddish orange. It is not 
very nutritive, but easy of digestion. In Germany 
the carrot is roasted, ground, and substituted for 
coffee. A syrup is sometimes prepared from it. 
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Memory Gems for October 

(Saturdays and Sundays are omitted) 



October 1. 
A bird note sounding here and there, 

A bloom where leaves are brown and sober, 
Warm noons, and nights with frosty air, 
And loaded wagons say, — October. 

— Thomas Stephens Colueh. 

October 2. 
Thine hour is come, minstrel of the year! 
The daughters of the summer, one by one, 
Have passed in beauty by, 
Fulfilling each her happy ministry, — 
They of the bud, the bloom, the fruit are gone. 
And now the sovereign sun stoops kindly near, 
Beckoning to thee, the last, the loveliest to appear. 

— Mrs. Frances Mace. 

OCTORER 5. 
October, like a princess in her oriental splendor. 
Comes down the valley, singing, with her retinue of light. 

— Katherine M. Sherwood. 

October 6. 
The maples, brave knights of thy kingdom, 

The oak trees thy counselors strong, 
Are gracefully spreading their mantles 
For the queen they have waited so long. 

— Abbie Frances Juod. 

October 7. 
Upon the dreary upland aureoled, 

I saw the somber artist, Autumn, stand. 
Ghostlike against the dim and shadowy land. 
Limning the hills with purple and with gold. 

— James Newton Matthews. 

October 8. 
How fast she drops her blazing leaves in mirth! 
Hark! how she laughs to see them heap the earth; 
To see the happy children gather than, 
As tho each color were a precious gem. 

—Charlotte Fiske Bates. 

October 9. 
Of all the lovely seasons of the year, 
None is so full of majesty as this. 
When red October, like a king of old. 
As wise as rich, and generous as wise. 
Smiles on the untaxed gamers of the land. 

— Thomas Buchanan Read. 

October 12. 
All the earth is full of frolicking; 

Growing Js over, harvest is done; 

All the trees are ready for rollicking, 

Glowing scarl^ with rustical fun. 

— Constance Fenimore Woolson. 

October 13. 
The days of gold have come upon the hills. 
And dreamy sunshine all the brown earth fills. 
With plumes of scarlet nodding 'mong the pines. 
And trees of crimson burning 'long the lines 
Of woods whose fidds so green and quiet run, 
And catch the mellow light of hazy sun, 
And speak of clover mown, and labor done. 

— J. Hazard Hartzell. 



October 14. 
At peace are earth and sky, while softly fall 

The brown leaves at my feet. A holy palm 
Rests in a benediction over all. 
O silent peace! O days of silent calm! 

— Mrs. £li£n Allerton. 

October 15. 
The world puts on its robes of glory now; 

The very flowers are tinged with deeper dyes; 
The waves are bluer, and the angels pitch 

Their shining tents along the sunset skies. 

October 16. 
The distant hills are crowned with purple mist; 

The days are mellow, and the long, calm nights. 
To wondering eyes like weird magicians show 
The shifting splendors of the Northern Lights. 

— Albert Leighton. 

October 19. 
'Tis all a myth that Autumn grieves, 
For watch the rain among the leaves; 
With silver fingers dimly seen 
It makes each leaf a tambourine, 
And swings and leaps with elfin mirth 
To kiss the brow of Mother Earth; 
Or, laughing 'mid the trembling grass. 
It nods a greeting as you pass. 
Oh! hear the rain amid the leaves, 
'Tis all a myth that Autumn grieves. 

October 20. 
'Tis all a myth that Autumn grieves, 
For, list the wind among the sheaves; 
Far sweeter than the breath of May, 
Or storied scents of old Cathay, 
It blends the perfume rare and good 
Of spicy pine and hickory wood. 
And with a voice in gayest chime. 
It prates of rified mint and thyme. 
O scent the wind among the sheaves, 
Tis all a myth that Autumn grieves. 

— Samuel Minturn Peck. 

October 21. 
Across the pearly distance 

It lies on hill and stream. 
In banks of airy turquoise 
As softly as a dream. 

A slumbrous smoke that rises 

Serendy in the cold, 
From autumn woodlands blazing 

In flames of rosy gold. 

— Richard Kendall Munkhtrick. 

October 22. 
Then came the Autumn, all in yellow clad 

As tho he joy'd in his plenteous store, 
Laden with fruits that made him laugh, full glad 
That he had banished hunger. 

— Faerie Queene — Edmund Spenser. 

October 23. 
The days are still and the long nights hushed, 

And the far sky bums like the heart of a rose; 
And the woods with the gold of autumn flushed. 

Lavish their splendor in crimson snows. 
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October 24. 
the merry and glad October! 

Heap the hearth with loads of fuel, 
Blaze away both log and splinter: 
Hail to the coming of healthful winter, 
Hail to the festive joys of Yule! 

— Mortimer Coluns. 



October 29. 
O'er hill and field October's glories fade; 

O'er hill and field the blackbirds southward fly; 
The brown leaves rustle down the forest glade, 
Where naked branches make a fitful shade, 
And the last blooms of autumn withered lie. 

— George Arnold. 



October 27. 
These autumn morns when we may stray 
Thru chestnut woods, where glancing play 
The chequered light and shadow thrown 
O'er trunk, and grass, and mossy stone, 
And lie beneath some spreading tree 
And feel our own felicity, 
How sweet if they would never fly. 

— William Wetmore Story. 



October 30. 
There is a sweetness in autumnal days. 
Which many a lip doth praise; 
When the earth, tired a little and grown mute 
Of song, and having borne its fruit. 
Rests for a little space ere winter come. 



October 28. 
With lurid torch October fired the woods; 
Brief grew the days and long and chill the nights; 
The birds flew southward and their songs made glad 
No more the hours. Then changed the maple's gold 
To russet brown. 



October 31. 
November's step was heard 
Along the leafstrewn ways, and blown by winds 
And drenched by autumn rains, October fled 
Before her down the path where summer went: 
So waned the year to later autumntide. 



► 



The Discovery of America II 

A School Play for Columbus Day 



By E. Fbrn Hague, New York 



Scene IV. 

THE DISCOVERY OF LAND 

First Sailor. — It is two monthsi since we left 
home and still no land. 

Second Sailor. — Nothing but sail on, and on, 
and for what? Just to please a crazy man. 

Third Sailor. — I want to go home. 

Fourth Sailor. — But Columbus won't turn back. 

Fifth Sailor. — Why should we obey him? 

Sixth Sailor. — ^Why not seize him and throw 
him overboard, and then turn back? 
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A Group of the Actors 

Seventh Sailor. — We would not dare do that. 
What could we say to the Queen when she would 
ask for Columbus? 

Eigth Sailor. — Be careful ! Here he comes. 

Columbus. — My good men, you have been very 
patient. I am sure we are near land. \ saw land 
birds to-day. Keep a double watch to-night. I 
will give five thousand dollars in gold to the man 
who first sees land. 

(Exeunt Columbus and all the sailors except 
those on watch.) 



Eighth Sailor. — What would you do if you woA 
the money? 

Seventh Sailor. — I would stop work and take it 
easy for the rest of my life. What would you do? 

Eighth Sailor. — I would buy a farm and become 
a farmer. Look! — I see a light! There, it's gone! 
There is a long dark streak. 

Seventh Sailor. — Where! Where! 

Eighth Sailor. — Right ahead ! Land ! Land ! 

(Columbus and sailors rush in) 

Columbus. — Men, the ships ! 

(Sailors gather behind Columbus, who carries 
the Flag of the Spanish Monarchs.) 

In the names of Ferdinand and Isabella, I take 
possession of this land, and it shall be called San 
Salvador ! 

All. — Long live the King and Queen ! Long live 
Spain! Long live Columbus! 

Scene V. 

THE RETURN 

First Citizen. — Friend, what are you staring 
out at sea for? 

Second Citizen. — I see sails. 

First Citizen. — Let me take the glass. 

Second Citizen. — What do you see? 

First Citizen. — It's the "Santa Maria." Colum- 
bus has returned ! 

Second Citizen. — ^Let us tell the Queen. 

(They enter Throne Room.) 

First Citizen. — Columbus has arrived, Your 
Majesty ! 

Queen.— Where? When? 

Second Citizen. — We saw his ships sail into the 
harbor an hour ago. 

(Enter Columbus with Indians.) 

Queen. — What news, Admiral? 

Columbus. — Your Majesty, we have discovered 
a new land. These strange men live there. They 
are Iifdians. The new land is rich in gold and 
fruit. Spain is the greatest nation in the world. 

Queen. — Well done! You shall be Governor of 
the New World ! 
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The Educational Pageant at Boston 



By Frederick W. Coburn 



The brilliant pageant in which some of the prin- 
cipal episodes of the history of education were pre- 
sented in tableaux at the Boston Normal School in 
the second week of June of this year has gone 
into history. It was the first event of its kind in 
this country. Probably nowhere else has so ambi- 
tious an attempt been made to give the public, 
thru a visual medium, a sense of the dignity and 
romance of pedagogy. The celebration attained to 
a marked success locally — such that it was the 
talk of the town during the commencement season, 
crowded always with a multiplicity of educational 
happenings. It has since been reproduced in a 
series of moving pictures at a well-known vaude- 
ville house. 

People learned from it that normal school train- 
ing is not altogether a matter of deadly dull dis- 
cussion of "perception" and "apperception." It 
struck a note of romantic interest. Above all it 
set an example that is likely to be followed in other 
communities, so that one may expect in the next 
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The "Stage" During the Arabian Dance 

few years a series of pageants and spectacles, 
given by educational institutions, that in their gen- 
eral lines will show the influence of the initial af- 
fair at Boston. 

The more so since we are clearly entering upon 
such a revival of pageantry as has already swept 
Great Britain, as evidenced in the events at Rom- 
sey. Bury and Warwick. The historical tableaux 
at Quebec last summer have proved a stimulus in 
the same direction. One is to take place at Fall 
River this winter. It is therefore particularly for- 
tunate that the management of the Boston Nor- 
mal School has shown how very interesting a spec- 
tacle of the progress of education becomes when 
set forth with artistic skill, good taste and regard 
for dramatic effect. Truly it woul^ have surprised 
Master Cheever, the earliest of New England pted- 
agogues, coiild he have returned to witness the 
charm of tableaux of his calling, arranged by danc- 
ing teachers, painters, sculptors and others who 
would certainly have been personss non gratse in 
the Boston of Governor Winthrop's day. 

Credit for this pageant belongs to a number of 
devoted workers who spent the better part of a 
year preparing for it. The imaginative conception 
and the active leadership fell upon Mrs. Cyrus E.. 
Dallin, wife of the distinguished Boston sculptor, 
herself a member of the Boston Authors' Club, and 
long interested in problems of education. The pro- 
ject came to Mrs. Dallin in a flash in the sum- 
mer of 1908, when she was asked by the chairman 



of a newly appointed festival committee of the 
Normal School to make a suggestion for an appro- 
priate celebration of the school's occupancy of the 
beautiful group of new buildings in the Fenway. 
Remembrance of the robed figures of Puvis de 
Chavannes' decorations in the Sorbonne prompted 
the thought of a spectacle of the advance of educa- 
tion thru the centuries. 

The idea gained immediate approval. The rest 
was a matter of mere detail — of almost infinite de- 
tails. Efficient helpers were found. In charge of 
the festival committee was Miss Lotta A. Clark, 
head of the department of history of the Charles- 
town High School. Miss Clark brought both accu- 
rate knowledge and imagination to her task. 

It was obviously necessary to secure the services 
of an artist who understood historical costumes 
and decorative effects. A colleague of Mr. Dallin's 
at the Massachusetts Normal Art School, Mr. Ves- 
per Lincoln George, a painter who has made a spe- 
cialty of mural decoration, volunteered his serv- 
ices. His remarkable color ar- 
rangements and groupings made 
the tableaux successful far be- 
yond the generality of such 
scenes. 

Mr. Grant Drakee, assistant 
director of music in the high 
schools of Boston, made an able 
and devoted musical director. 
Mrs. Lucia Gale Barber, whose 
reputation as an instructor in 
esthetic dancing is national, ar- 
ranged the exquisite dances of 
the pageant and gave freely a 
great deal of her time to coach- 
ing the participants. Valuable 
advice and suggestions were 
given to the festival committee by Mr. Percival 
Chubb, of the Ethical Culture School, New York, 
who has had large experience in preparing histor- 
ical pageants. Many other educators rendered 
important assistance. 

How education has reflected the spirit of each 
::.ucceedmg type of civilization was graphically set 
forth before a great audience in the enclosed 
courtyard of the Normal School buildings on June 
8 and 9. In the center of the plot the spectators 
saw seated upon a throne a majestic figure mod- 
eled after Daniel C. French's Ahna Mater at Co- 
lumbia University. Roman trumpeters ushered in 
her handmaids, whose names were Knowledge, 
Poetry, Romance, Truth, Wisdom, Music and In- 
spiration. These figures were adapted from Mr. 
French's bronze doors at the Boston Public Li- 
brary, each having in the life the attributes there 
given in low relief. Before Alma Mater the hand- 
maids humbly laid their gifts, and thereafter the 
pageant proper began. 

At first with a gathering of oriental priests, 
custodians of learning in early civilizations, Hin- 
dus, Egyptians, Persians, Chaldeans, Hebrews, 
Japanese and Chinese. Entwining among them 
dark-haired maidens performed a sacred rh3rtluni- 
cal dance* at the conclusion of which both priests 
and danseuses retired to make room for a scene 
from Greek philosophy. 

Socrates, Plato, Aristotle and other pages 
walked in soberly, as befitted their calling. To re- 
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veal, however, other characteris- 
tics of Greek life and education, 
came the nine muses, accompa- 
nied by a chorus of white-robed 
figures, with saffron scarfs, 
wearing in their hair the golden 
grasshopper, the tettix, emblem 
of native-bom Athenians. 

There followed in succession 
the Roman sages — Virgil, Ci- 
cero, Seneca, Marcus Aurelius, 
Plutarch and the rest — accom- 
panied by the jovial revellers of 
a vintage dance ; brown and gray 
monks, singing a Gregorian 
chant and bearing the imple- 
ments to the literary, musical and pictorial 
arts to symbolize the preservation of learning in 
the monasteries during the dark ages ; scenes from 
the court life of Charlemagne and Alfred to indi- 
cate the beginnings of the revival from barba- 
rism; the Moslem schools of Cordova and Sala- 
manca where science and mathematics, inherited 
from the ancients, were systematized and devel- 
oped ; the upgrowth of chivalry, with troubadours, 
like Richard of England, Pierre Vidal and Jaufre 
Rudel; the seven liberal arts of mediaeval peda- 
gogy, grammar, rhetoric, logic, arithmetic, astron- 
omy, geometry and music, adapted with the ap- 
propriate symbols from the frescoes of the Span- 
ish Chapel of Santa Maria Novella; the spirit of 
scholasticism, represented by theolog> gaiiit-il m 
black, and philosophy in gray, bearing 
from which the mists of dogma aro^ 

Scenes from the revival of learr 
after another. There was Roger B| 
ner of the modem scientific spirit, c?| 
perimenting at Oxford. A tribute w; 
indebtedness to the Moorsurf Spain. 
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ed his black-lettered bogMP Erasmus and Melanc- 



The Chivalry Group 

thon taught their followers. Colleges sprang up 
and scholars were seen painfully interpreting the 
classics. Students from Oxford, Cambridge, Pa- 
dua, Naples, Paris and Heidelberg joined in sing- 
ing "Gaudeamus Igitur." Morris dancers ex- 
pressed the joyfulness of the Renaissance. 

Presently there came Pestalozzi, surrounded by 
German peasant children. Kindergarten move- 
ments were executed by fourteen young women 
arrayed like nymphs in woodland green. 

In a final tableau the trumpets ushered in 
Learning, Industrial Education, the Education of 
the Blind, Character, bearing a globe to signify 
a soul that has given itself to service. Peace and 
Prosperity. Two hundred pilgrims gathered about 
these figures and sang a closing hymn. 

The feeling of reality given to these episodes by 
the clever artifice of the designers and coaches is 
indescribable. The material conditions were sing- 
ularly favorable. The courtyard in which the pa- 
geant was enacted has a color of its own. The 
weather was ideal, the audience thoroly sympa- 
thetic. Under the circumstances the fete could 
scarcely fail to make a deep impression. 
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ScV^ Cities; Devices for Pupil Government 

By Oliveji P. Cornman, District Superintendent, Philadelphia, Pa. 



Many of our plans of pupil government are sug- 
gested and controlled by the ulterior consideration 
of finding a remedy for certain deplorable ills of 
the body politic. By organizing the schools as 
miniature municipalities in which the children 
may become acquainted with the forms and partic- 
ipate in the activities of government, it is hoped 
that our civic rc^reneration may be speedily accom- 
plished. This is a consummation so devoutly to 
be wished that almost any scheme which holds out 
such a promise of getting rich quick civically may 
count upon the enthusiastic support of the earnest 
layman. The experienced educator, however, is a 
more wary investor. 

To train pupils in self-government is one of the 
vital functions of the schools, but an elaborate 
school city machinery or similar device is not es- 
sential to this end. It is not possible to organize 
such a thorogoing system of self-government as 
that contemplated in the school city without its 
being under such surveillance and control by the 
school authorities as to essentially negative its 
governing elements. Such a merely nominal self- 
government approximates too clearly the form 
of government — ^boss-rule under freemen's char- 
ters — ^by which our municipalities are in too many 
instances actually controlled. 

A frank paternalism in the government of 



the pupils is better than one thinly disguised. 
The school city has not stood well the test of ex- 
perience so far as I have been able to ascertain. 
. A questionnaire answered anonymously by the pu- 
pils of a school city gave returns that tell strongly 
against the plan. Unwillingness to hold office, be- 
cause the duties of the office conflicted with their 
ideals of honor and friendship, was expressed by 
grammar grade pupils, while the answers of many 
of the younger pupils showed that they had missed 
the significance of the plan completely. Other 
tests that were made seemed to indicate that the 
pupils' interest in the school city was more arti- 
ficial than real and dependent upon the constant 
stimulation of the teacher. Of thirty or more 
school cities organized in the public schools of 
Philadelphia, all but one or two have been discon- 
tinued. Those that still claim existence have been 
so modified as to retain little more than the moni- 
torial features of the original plan. 

The school city and, other special devices for 
teaching self-government training for citizenship 
have, however, performed a useful function in call- 
ing attention to the desirability and value of modi- 
fying our methods of discipline in the direction of 
encouraging the child in self-government and of 
according him the fullest freedom possible within 
the limitations imposed by his own nature and by 
school conditions. 
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Jollying Things Along When Building a New 

Schoolhouse 



The Brooklyn "Standard-Union," in an edito- 
rial, calls attention to the gala spirit that marks 
the public functions of the Washington Irving 
High School, Manhattan, and says our educational 
affairs should have more of it. The text was fur- 
nished by the jollification attendant upon the 
breaking of ground for the new Washins^ Irv- 
ing High School building on Irving Place, New 
York. The ceremonies were about as far re- 
moved from the ordinary public function as can 
well be imagined. It was more like a picnic than 
like a ceremony. Pretty girls in white passed 
around lemonade. A brass band of ten musicians 
tramped up and down the grounds playing "School 
Girls." The city officials put their chairs in the 
middle of a flower-bed and laughed louder than 
the best when Miss Rosalie Neuhauser, one of the 
girl speakers, gave imitations of the way these 
men address assemblies in school. 

The ceremony was arranged by Comptroller 
Herman A. Metz, who, as everybody knows, has 
no use for the painful dignity of ceremonious pro- 
cedure that is often a poor cloak for dullness. 
Every speaker was warned that his allowance 
would be two minutes and he must omit his intro- 
duction and peroration, giving only the meat of 
his sandwich, as the Comptroller put it. When 
the day arrived Metz wired from San Francisco 
to his deputy, John F. McCooey, to go ahead and 
celebrate. Thru Major Hobbs, of the Department 
of Disbursements, the controller was planning a 
roof party, at which the guests would take mauls 
and begin knocking off bricks to the tune of 
"Knocking, Knocking, Who Is There?" But .the 
controller was detained in San Francisco and 
turned over the responsibility to Deputy John F. 
McCooey. When he viewed the narrow scuttles in 
the roof of the property thru which the guests 
were expected to ascend, he said: "The alder- 
men wouldn't like this. Seems like a tight 
squeeze." He called up Principal McAndrew and 
said: "You'll have to let us in on the ground 
floor ; get up a picnic in the backyard." 

Altho it was vacation, McAndrew rounded up a 
hundred Washington Irving girls. Commission- 
ers Higgins and Barrett, with Supply Superin- 
tendent Patrick Jones, sent them a wagon-load of 
flags and bunting. In two hours the backyard 
looked like a church lawn party, lemonade booth 
and all. 

The School Journal has stood so long for the 
development of the American school's function as 
a social center, that it gives the details of this 
unique celebration in full in order that readers in 
other cities may see how easy it is to get the offi- 
cials of a town together on an educational project 
if it is gone about in the proper festal spirit. 

In opening the exercises Mr. McCooey spoke of the re- 
markable success of the Washington Irving High School 
in growing from 300 girls to 2,500, and he introduced as 
its best friend and advocate Acting Mayor McGowan. 

In reviewing the history of- the school President Mc- 
Gowan declared that altho commissioners and superintend- 
ents seemed disposed to let it die of exposure it had been 
such an obstinate child that it had kept on growing health- 
ier, handsomer, and more lovable. Its most serious need 
for five years has been proper housing. One of its build- 
ingB was erected in 1839, another in 1854, and another in 
1856. The city had been searched for a proper place on 



which to erect a building, and the site selected seemed the 
most proper for a building devoted to the education of 
young^ women. ''It is in a quiet street, in a refined neigh- 
borhood, and directly across from the house in which 
Washington Irviog lived when a resident of New York 
City. Mayor MoClellan personally examined the site and 
approved it Superintendent Snyder, recognized as the 
master school architect of the world, whom illness pre- 
vents from being with us tonlay, has drawn plans for a 
building which shall accommodate^ for all kinds of school 
work — academic, commercial, industrial, domestic, and ar- 
tistic — ^the young women from all parts of Greater New 
York. I propose to you, ladies and gentlemen, that you 
rise and drink to the success of this enterprise. Our bev- 
erage is not strong, but our will to make this a success 
is strong. In this drink are typified the qualities that en- 
ter into this project. The purity of the water stands for 
the motives behind this work. The opposition which it 
has encountered is exemplified in the tartness of it Its 
sweetness stands for the young womanhood for which this 
building is to be erected. Here's to the architect, Superin- 
tendent Snyder. May the cunning of his brain stand him 
even in better stead than in the case of the beautiful build- 
ings he has already erected. Here's to the committee on 
buildings. May their support of this proposition remain 
as strong as it has been up to date. Here's to the com- 
missioners of the Board of Education, all of whom who 
are in town are here to-day. May their friendliness for 
the Washington Irving High School continue. Here's to 
Mayor ^^^iklan and his loyal support. Here's to Con- 
troller M^^^pid his practical interest. And here's to the 
Washingto^H^ing High School girls, than whom no school 
girls are wi^rcr or pretti^ Ladies and gentlemen, drink 
to the last drop and wish your luckiest" 

After the High School choir sang the school song, Chair- 
man George W. Schaedle, of the buildinj^^mmittee, ex- 
pressed approval of the occasion and th^^H|[^P>f cele- 
brating it, and said he hoped before he iS^^MBoard of 
Education to participate in the ceremony o^^^ing the- 
cornerstone between now and next January. 

Chairman Thomas J. Higgins, of the committee on care 
of buildings, declared that the Board of Education felt 
that nothing is too good for the girls of the school consid- 
ering the fine work they have already done. Commissioner 
Schaedle, he said, represented the builders, but he, Com- 
missioner Higgins, and his committee are the housekeepers, 
and with the help of the young women, who are making 
such practical studies of domestic science, the committee 
ought to be able to keep the building spick and span. 
"Eveiybody knows that Acting Mayor McGowan has been 
the soul of the project for this new building, and if the 
tablets put into public structures are to mean anything at 
all, 'McGowan' must be written large over the door of this 
latest and finest triumph of Architect Snyder's art." 

Commissioner Frank H. Partridge, of the high school 
committee, called attention to the happy accord between 
the Board of Education and the city officials. With Mayor 
McClellan, Controller Metz and President McGowan as a 
united trio in the City Hall this project illustrates the 
splendid co-operation of the city government and its Board 
of Education. 

Miss Rosalie Neuhauser, representing the Washington 
Irving High School Association, said that the building idea 
had so long been merely a dream that she thought she 
ought to pinch herself to find out Whether she really was 
awake. "For six years the handsome commissioners have 
been addressing us in our assemblies. One part of their 
speeches we have learned by heart What is it, girLst" she 
said, turning to a group of twenty young women dressed 
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in white. They replied in concert: "And now, girls, I 
want to tell you that I am doiog all in my power to get 
you a new building." 

A. Emerson Palmer, secretary of the board of 
education, gave the humor of the occasion a gen- 
erous boost by a memorial ode that tickle the au- 
dience hugely. He said in part: 

When Principal McAndrew said that verses there must be 
To make this celebration the success he'd like to see, 
He scanned the wide horizon 'round, then fixed his eye 
on me. 

The captain of this Irving School is sometimes called plain 

Mac. 
Will any venture to deny that he's on the right track? 
Or that in keeping things shipshape he has a clever knack? 

Just take a glance about this town — see how the Macs 

are IT! 
Down at the City Hall George B. is mayor, every whit. 
And 'Acting Mayor P. F. Mac is surely no misfit. 
McCooey fills the chair to-day with wisdom and with wit. 

Two of our Macs, at any rate, hold this school 'mong their 

pets. 
I reckon, too, the same is true of Mr. Herman Metz. - 
Now shall we not likewise count in our friend McClellan? 

Let's! 

Th«i take another view of things. Who runs our schools? 

Look ye 
O'er all our busy boroughs five, from Throgg's Neck to the 

sea. 
Still to the Max we must adhere — yes. Maxwell, it is he! 

Mac, principal, 's an optimist — for that I will be bound. 
In even mid-July no summer heats can him confound. 
So he corrals us here to-day to aid in breaking ground. 

Altho at first it was his plan to try some other tricks, 
He aimed, I'm told, to put us in a somewhat dubious fix, 
Where we might show our strength and skill in knocking 
out old bricks. 

Opens before the Irving School an era new and fair. 
Thus far it has been housed in habitations poor and bare, 
But those old buildings now, we trust, it speedily will 
spare. j 

Upon this spot will soon arise a structure, stately, grand. 
In all respects well fitted for the work that is in hand. 
One that would honor do to any high school in the land. 

As the Girls' Technical this school began its useful course. 
Of many things both wise and good it has become the 

source. 
In future days, without a doubt, 'twill gain redoubled 

force. 

It was a happy thought, in truth, to give it Irving's name. 
We're confident 'twill never do discredit to the same; 
And here in Irving Place it cannot but increase in fame. 

Three cheers for all the Irvingites, do I hear someone say? 
Let me no longer keep you from the business of the day. 
God speed the Irving School, say I, and prosper it alway! 

Deputy Controller McCooey then handed a new spade to 
President McGowan to turn the first shovelful of earth, 
but Mr. McGowan called up Miss Hilda Ryan, president 
of the Washington Irving High School Association, passed 
her another shovel, and the two of them turned over the 
earth together. Mr. McCooey then called in succession 
Commissioners Schaedle, Higgins, Partridge, Barrett, In- 
galls, Haupt, Katzenberg and McDonald. 

Andrew W. Edson, acting superintendent of the city 
schools, wasn't satisfied with his shovelful, but, reminis- 
cent of his farming days in New England, started in to dig 



the whole cellar, when McCooey took the spade away from 
him and gave it to Professor David Snedden, representing 
Columbia University. Then followed Prof. Lawrence Mc- 
Louth, delegate from New York University; ex-President 
Henry M. Tifft, representing the College of the City of 
New York; Mrs. Harry Hastings, for Normal College; 
Miss Caroline B. Weeks, for Pratt Institute; Principal 
McAndrew for the Washington Irving; Herbert L. Bridg- 
man for the press, who each threw out a generous spade- 
ful of earth. Then, while BaoiinMtster William Keating 
and his ten musicians played the ''Star Spangled Banner" 
everybody present took the shovels and had a hand or a 
foot in beginning the work. 

This is what ought to be done all over the coun- 
try whenever a new school is started. It is a 
pretty sight to see a girl break a bottle over the 
nose of a ship when it slides into the water, but 
how much more important to the communily is the 
launching of a new school. There ought to be fuss 
and feathers, cheering and band playing, children 
singing and citizens congratulating one another 
every time a new schoolhouse is begun. Let's 
have more of this hilarity. 

Mrs. Sage's Gift to the United States 

Constitution Island lies in the Hudson River, 
opposite West Point. It is a wood-covered tract 
of about three hundred acres, which has long 
been coveted by the authorities of the military 
academy at West Point. Its owner. Miss Anna 
Bartlett Warner, has for years been willing to 
sell the island to the government, but Congress 
would not make the appropriation for its pur- 
chase. Now Mrs. Russell Sage has joined with 
Miss Warner in giving the island to the nation, 
to be used as a part of the military reservation 
at West Point. In her letter to President Roose- 
velt donating the gift, Mrs! Sage tells something 
of the historic interest of the island. From this 
letter the following extract is taken : 

... In historic interest it is intimately connected with 
West Point. It formed, during the Revolution, a part of 
the defenses of the Hudson River. Upon it are now the 
remains of some ten breastworks commenced in 1775 by 
order of the Continental Congress, and completed later by 
Kosciusko. The guns mounted upon the island then com- 
manded the river channel as it rounded Gees Point, and to 
the island was. attached one end of the iron chain intended 
to prevent the British warships from sailing up the Hud- 
son. Washington's Life Guard was mustered out on this 
island in 1783. 

It is distant only about three hundred yards from West 
Point, and in its present natural condition forms an es- 
sential part of the landscape as viewed from the West 
Point shore. The occupation of the island as a summer 
resort for profit, or its use for manufacturing purposes, 
would, in the opinion of the West Point authorities, be ex- 
tremely detrimental to West Point both from an aesthetic 
and from a practical standpoint. Moreover, its acquisi- 
tion is desirable for the future development of the 
Academy. ... 

Under these circumstances, after conference with friends 
officially connected vnth the Military Academy and with 
Miss Warner, I have become the owner of the island in 
consideration of the same amount for which Miss Warner 
has been willing to sell it to the United States, upon the 
understanding that I offer the island to the Government 
for the use of the United States Military Academy at West 
Point, so that it shall form a part of the military reser- 
vation there, and upon the further understanding that 
Miss Warner, who is well advanced in years, may continue 
to occupy the smaU part of the island now used by her 
for the remainder of her life, using her house, grounds, 
springs, pasture, and firewood as heretofore. 
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Grammar School Course in Literature 

By Harriet 'L. Feet, State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 



Every class of children has its own personal- 
ity and therefore its own particular capietcity 
and needs. All that any course of study in litera- 
ture can hope to do is to be suggestive. The bur- 
den of the selection of material must come upon 
the individual teacher. Her intuitions must be 
her chief guide, but a good list and a few prin- 
ciples will be of aid to her. A teacher must first 
study her class and then search for the literature 
which will fulfill its needs. If, for example, her 
children are phlegmatic and crude she must look 
for literature which will stir their imaginations 
and make them sensitive to beauty, or if their 
ideals are low she must search for that which will 
help them to discriminate between what is right 
and what is wrong. 

The only kind of literature which will aid her 
at any time is good literature, for if a child is once 
made sensitive to beauty he will have a tendency 
to turn from what is demoralizing in literature 
and in life, just as a trained musician turns from 
jingling, meaningless music. Such literature is 
easily discriminated. Notice the difference in the 
following groups of stanzas: — 



commonplace and uninteresting. Literature which 
belongs to the first t5rpe is worthy of study. Those 
things which belong to the second type may serve 
for the amusement of the passing moment, but 
do not belong to a course of study. 

But all good literature is not appropriate for 
children. To begin with, a confusion is often 
made between what is for children and what is 
merely about them. The latter does not always in- 
clude the first. For example, such poems as "Pit- 
typat and Tippytoe" and "The Barefoot Boy" are 
about children, not for them. 

But when comes this thought to me, 
''Some there are that childless be," 
Stealing to their little beds, 

With a love I cannot speak, 
Tenderly I stroke their heads. 

Fondly kiss each velvet cheek. 
God help those who do not know 
A Pittypat or Tippytoe! 



Blessings on thee, little man. 
Barefoot boy, with cheek of tan. 



A. Sweet and low, sweet and low, 
Wind of the western sea. 
Blow, blow, breathe and blow, 

Wind of the western sea, 
While my little one, 
While my pretty one, sleeps. 



B. In the golden lightning 
Of the sunken sun, 
O'er which clouds are brightening 
Thou dost float and run, 
Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun. 



And all should cry, Boivare! Beware! 
His flashing eyes, his floating hair! 

Weave a circle 'round him thrice, 
And close your eyes with holy dread, 
For he on honey-dew hath fed, 

And drunk the milk of ^>aradise. 



11. 



So I spoke to him politely, 
For he was huge and high. 

And begged that he would move a bit 
And let me travel by. 

He smiled, but as for moving! — 
He didn't even try. 



Cheerily, then, my little man, 
Live and laugh as boyhood can. 



All too soon those feet must hide 
In the prison cells of pride. 



' Happy if their task be found 
Never on forbidden ground. 
Happy if they sink not in 
Quick and treacherous sands of sin. 

To give such literature to children tends to make 
them self-conscious, to let them know that which 
is so bad for them to know, — ^the fact that they are 
interesting creatures. Children should be kept 
tart, if they are to grow up healthy-minded. 
Longfellow's "My Lost Youth" is of this harmful 
type, but the author who must be most carefully 
watched in making selections is Eugene Field. Yet 
he has many things that have all the fun, gro- 
tesqueness and lack of self-consciousness which 
belongs to children's literature. Where can you 
find anything more childlike than "The Duel" and 
"The Night Wind"? 

THE DUEL 
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B. But when I told my mother 

She said that was just right; 
If they didn't go to bed so soon 
They could not be so bright. 

In the first group you have melody, imagination, 
atmosphere, an echo of intangible things. These 
are good literature. The other two are jingly, 



The gingham dog and the calico cat 

Side by side on the table sat; 

'Twas half -past twelve, and (what do you think!) 

Nor one nor t'other had slept a wink! 

The old Dutch clock and the Chinese plate 
Appeared to know as sure as fate 

There was going to be a terrible spat, 
(I wasn't there; I simply state 
What was told by the Chinese plate!) 
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Next morning where l^e two had sat 
They found no trace of dog or cat; 
And some folks think unto this day 
That burglars stole that pair away! 

But the truth about the cat and pup 

Is this: they ate each other up! 
Now what do you really think of that? 

(The old Dutch clock it told me so, 

And that is how I came to know.) 

Another confusion made between the literature 
for adults and that for children is in the type of 
thdugfat. An adult enjoys a reflective expository 
type of thought. His experience is such that he 
enjoys elaborate descriptions and some philoso- 
phizing. With him satire and pessimism have 
their place. But it is not so with a child. -He 
wants something dramatic, unreflective, vividly 
picturesque, and always optimistic, written in his 
own simple vocabulary. Emerson belongs to an 
adult; seldom, if ever, to children. ''Each and 
All," for example, is too reflective for childhood. 
"The Humble Bee" contains imagery far too diffi- 
cult for a child. 

THE HUMBLE BEE 

Burly, dozing Humble-bee, 
Where thou art is clime for me. 
Let them sail for Porto Rique, 
Far-off heats thru seas to seek; 
I will follow thee alone, 
Thou animated torrid zone! 
Zigzag steerer, desert cheerer, 
Let me chase thy waving lines; 

Bryant has an adult's way of looking for things, 
but has an elevation and dignity which is good to 
feel. Such a sentiment as the following is, how- 
ever, too mature for children. 

MONUMENT MOUNTAIN 

There, as thou standst, 
The haunts of men below thee, and around 
The mountain summits, thy expanding heart 
Shall feel a kindred with the loftier world 
To which thou art translated, and partake 
The enlargement of thy visions. 

Another thing to avoid is the over-refined, sen- 
timental literature such as we find in much of 
Tennyson, and the pessimistic literature of the 
romantic movement. "Enoch Arden" belongs to 
the first class and "I Remember" to the second. 
Both are often given to children, but could any- 
thing be more inappropriate for children than the 
love element in the first, and the world weariness 
of the latter? 

He never came a wink too soon 

Nor brought too long a day; 

But now I often wish the night 

Had borne my breath away. 

What the children like, and what is healthy for 
them, is literature which has the directness, sim- 
plicity and the dramatic quality of folk literature. 
Their literature should have the objective, active, 
human interest of the epic, the ballad and the 
folk tale. Children are interested in deeds, not 
introspection, — deeds as told by an eye-witness 
in such a dramatic manner as the following: 

Then the archers stepped forth to their places, while all 
the folk shouted with a mighty voice, each man calling 
upon his favorite yeomen. "Red cap!" cried some; 
"Cruikshank!" cried others; "Hey for William O'Leslie!" 
shouted others yet again. 

Then the herald stood forth and loudly proclaimed the 
roles of the game, as follows : 



''Shoot each man from your mark, which is seven score 
yards and ten from the target. One arrow shooteth each 
man first, and from all the archers shall the ten that 
shootest the fairest shafts be chosen to shoot again." 

The sheriff leaned forward, looking keenly among the 
press of archers to find whether Robin Hood was 'mong 
them; but no one was there clad in Lincoln green, such 
as was worn by Robin and his band. "Nevertheless," said 
the sheriff to himself, "he may still be there, and I miss 
him among the crowd of other men." 

Perhaps the reason the Jungle Books have been 
so successful as children's literature is that they 
have this same dramatic, objective character. The 
story is told largely thru the conversation of the 
characters, and one incident follows rapidly upon 
another. 

An over-emphasis cannot be laid upon merri- 
ment and optimism in literature for* children, but 
since so many of the children see crime and sin 
flagrantly advertised in the newspapers, it is well 
to have them occasionally see tragedy as sympa- 
thetically and reverently dealt with as it is in lit- 
erature. Besides this, tragedy has its own func- 
tion "in purifying the emotions" as Aristotle said ; 
that is, it takes the mind out of itself into a world 
of greater forces than its own, and makes us see 
the pettiness of our own worries. 

Tragedy may be used with the children, but the 
grewsome, never. The folk ballad has this rever- 
ence for tragedy which has the effect of broaden- 
ing the sjrmpathies. Some of them and their mod- 
ern imitations that have a tragic element and are 
adapted to children are those like "Sir Patrick 
Spens," "The Wreck of the Hesperus," "The Witch 
of Wenham," "Lucy Gray," "Robin Hood," "Loch- 
invar" and "Lord UUin's Daughter." "Adam 
O'Gordon," Childe Maurice" and "The Twa Cor- 
bies" are types of those that are too grewsome. 

The literature chosen for children should be, as 
we have said, dramatic, objective, optimistic and 
have beauty of form. Further, it should be adapt- 
ed to the current interests of the changing inter- 
ests of childhood and youth. Young children are 
interested in acts as acts. They want wonderful 
performances in their stories ; hence the grotesque 
fairy tale. The children retain this taste until 
they are about eight years old. Then comes an 
age of realism, when the children want "true" 
stories, — stories from history and nature. The 
hero tale grows in popularity, but the hero's acts 
must be a little more plausible than those belong- 
ing to the hero of the fairy tale. 

The third age, extending from twelve to sixteen, 
marks a decided change in point of view. This 
is the club-forming age, when' the chief interest 
is a social one. The thing which attracts the stu- 
dent most in literature at this age is what has 
to do with personal relations, — ^the obligations of 
a person to his own group, a boy to his football 
team, a girl to her schoolmate or family. This 
is the age of the school story, the story of adven- 
ture, and some of the dramas of Shakespeare. 

Children in the first and second grades are in 
the first of these three stages ; those in the third, 
fourth, and fifth are in the second; and those in 
the sixth, seventh and eighth are in the third. 
The following course of study was made to fit 
these various requirements as far as possible. The 
short poems referred to are most of them found in 
one of these four excellent collections: "Poems 
Every Child Should Know," by Mary Burt; "Gol- 
den Numbers," by Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora 
Smith; "A Book of Famous Verse," by Agnes 
Repplier. 
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FIFTH YEAR 

For atud^: 

"Greek Heroes." 

Kingsley's "Water-babies." 

Ruskin's "King of the Golden River." 

"Rip Van Winkle." 

Long's "Ways of the Wood Folk." 

"Revolutionary Stories." 

"Old Ballads." 

"Tales of a Wayside Inn." 

"Birds and Their Nestlings." 

For memorizing: 
On conduct — 

"Life's Mirror." 

"Be Strong." 

"Abou Ben Adhem." 

"If I Knew." 

Psalms XXIII, XIX and XXIV. 
On patriotism — 

"My Civic Creed." 

"The Flag Goes By." 
On Nature — 

"September." 

Whittier's "Indian Summer." 

Longfellow's "Snowflakes." 

Shakespeare's "When Icicles Hang on the 
Wall." 

"A Spring Lilt." 

"The O'Lincoln Family." • 

"The Sandpiper." 

For recreation: 

Selections from "Poems Every Child Should 
Know." 

Selections from James Whitcomb Riley. 

Bang's "Molly and the Unwise Man." 

"Hans Brinker." 

"The Birds' Christmas Carol." 

"The Wizard of Oz." 

Selections from Fairy Books by Lang, Ja- 
cobs, Lucas and Scudder. 

The "Just-So Stories." 



"Wonder Tales from Wagner." 

"The Jungle Books." 

"Uncle Remus." 

"Wild Animals I Have Known." 

Selections from "Golden Numbers." 

"Alice in Wonderland." 

SEVENTH YEAR 
For study: 

Arnold's "Sohrab and Rustum." 
Tennyson's "Gareth and Lynette." 
"Evangeline." 

"Courtship of Miles Standish." 
"Legend of Sleepy Hollow." 
Selections from Browning. 
. "Ratisbon." 
"Herve Riel." 
"Ghent to Aix." 
"The Boy and the Angel." 
Selections from Holmes. 

For memorizing: 
On conduct — 

"Gradatim." 

Sill's "Opportunity." 

Tennyson's "The Knight's Vow." 
On patriotism — 

"Union and Liberty." 

"The New Patriot." 

"Flower of Liberty." 
On Nature — 

"Chambered Nautilus." 

"The Rhodora." 

"Forest Primeval." 

Selections from "A Book of Famous Verse." 

Other selections from classics studied. 

For recreation: 

Selections from "A Book of Famous Verse." 
"Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm." 
"Biography of a Grizzly." 
Dickens' "Christmas Carol." 
"Little Saint Elizabeth." 



SIXTH YEAR 

For study: 

Hawthorne's "Wonder" book. 

Pyle's "Robin Hood." 

Lamb's "Adventures of Ulysses." 

"Story of Roland." 

Selections from Bums. 

Selections from Wordsworth. 

"Midsummer Night's Dream." 

For memorizing: 

Selections from "Midsummer Night's Dream." 
On conduct — 

"A Man Is a Man for a' That." 

"The Great Thing." 

Van Dyke's "Four Things." 
On patriotism — 

Miller's "Columbus." 

"The American Flag." 

"Lincoln, the Great Commoner." 
On Nature — 

Wordsworth's "Daffodils." 

Burns' "To a Mouse." 

Bums' "To a Mountain Daisy." 

For recreation: 
Asgard Stories. 

Wamer's "The Hunting of the Deer." 
Nonsense Rhymes. 
"Heidi." 



EIGHTH YEAR 

For study: 

Heroic Ballads. 
Selections from Bryant. 
"Merchant of Venice." 
"Snowbound." 
Selections from the "Iliad." 
"Julius Caesar." 
"Vision of Sir Launfal." 

For memorizing: 

On conduct — 
Selections from classics studied. 

On patriotism- 
Lincoln's Gettysburg Speech. 
Scott's "Breathes There a Man." 
Whitman's "Captain, My Captain." 

On Nature — 

"A Day in June." 
Selections from "Snowbound." 
Bryant's "To a Waterfall." 
Bryant's "The Fringed Gentian." 

For recreation: 

Selections from "A Book of Famous Verse.' 

Dickens' "A Cricket on the Hearth." 

Stevenson's "Treasure Island." 

Kipling's "Wee Willie Winkie." 

"Ivanhoe." 

"A Man Without a Country." 
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The Group System 

How to Work It 

By 01.IVE M. Jones, Principal of Public School No. 120. New York City. 



[The organization of the class into groups is not new. 
It is probably the best solution of the problem of judicious 
individualization. The extremes of individual instruction 
and undivided class work are avoided. The children are 
grouped so as to get the greatest amount of good individ- 
ually without being deprived of the undeniable benefits of 
co-operating with other children. The group plan necessi- 
tates an abundance of devices for keeping busy the groups 
not under the immediate direction of the teacher. The 
proper utilization of the "self«-reliant" desk work will yield 
to the children much valuable education. Miss Olive M. 
Jones has succeeded admirably in devising plans for the 
self-study periods of the various gproups in the grades. 
Below are given suggestions especially suitable for Grades 
5 and 6, in geography and history. — Editor.] 

History 

The aim and value of the following busy work 
exercises and also of the preparation and method 
are for the most part the same as those already 
^ven under the same headings in the preceding 
exercises in geography. 

Exercise 1. 

1. What is known as the darkest period of the 

Revolution? 

2. Where was Washington's Army? 

3. Describe the condition of the men. 

4. At which battle did Burgoyne surrender? 

When? 

5. What was the result? 

6. What country made a treaty with us in Feb- 

ruary, 1778? 

7. What did England then offer to do? 

8. How did the Americans receive this offer? 

9. What did the British in Philadelphia do in 

1778? 
10. Why? 

Exercise 2. 

1. As a result of what battle did the Americans 

lose New York City? 

2. When and where was the battle fought? 




4. 
5. 
6. 



10. 



1. 
2. 



(a) What city did the British take in 1777? 

(b) What battle was fought on the sea in 
1779? 

Briefly describe the sea fight. 
What did Benedict Arnold do? 

(a) Where did most of the fighting take 
place m 1780? 

(b) What city did the British capture? 
What leaders fought the British in South 

Carolina? 
How did these leaders fight? 
(a) Who took command of the Southern 

army? 
(b) Who commanded the British army? 

(a) Give the last event of the war. 

(b) When was the treaty of peace signed? 

Exercise 8. 

Locate the Northwest territory. 
By what colonies was it claimed? 



3. 

4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 



General Gates 



10. 



1. 

2. 
3. 




General Burgoync 

How was it disposed of? 

How was it governed? 

What was the ordinance of 1787? 

Mention some of its provisions. 

Name the states formed from the Northwest 

territory. 
What was the western boundary line of the 

U. S. at the close of the Revolution? 

(1789) 
What was the boundary line of the U. S. in 

1803? 
How did we acquire Louisiana? 

Exercise 4. 

Who was president of the U. S. when Lou- 
isiana was purchased? 
To whom did Louisiana originally belong? 
What was the extent of Louisiana? 
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4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

XO. 
11. 

12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 



1. 
2. 
8. 

4, 

5. 



6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 



1. 
2. 

8. 

4. 



6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 
11. 
12. 



13. 
14. 



Of what advantage was it to the U. S. to pur- 
chase Louisiana? 

When was slavery introduced in the colo- 
nies? 

Describe the character of the colonists in 
Virginia. 

Of what advantage were slaves to these peo- 
ple? 

How were slaves employed in the northern 
colonies? 

How were slaves employed in the middle colo- 
nies? 

How were they employed in the South? 

What were Jefferson's views in regard to 
slavery? 

What was his message to Congress? 

What law was enacted in regard to slavery? 

What invention necessitated more slaves? 

What were the benefits of the cotton-gin to 
the country? 

Exercise 5. 

What men were sent to explore Louisiana? 

What was the result of this exploration? 

What new States were formed from Louisi- 
ana? 

Name the presidents from Washington to 
Monroe. 

What is meant by the Era of Good Feeling? 




Washington's Headquarters at Valley Forge 

What is a compromise? 
What is meant by the Missouri Compromise? 
Who discovered Florida? 
What nation claimed it? 
When and how did Florida become a part of 
the United States? 

Exercise 6. 

What new States were admitted during 
Monroe's administration? 

What was the purpose of the Monroe Doc- 
trine? 

What was its effect? 

What are its modem influ- 
ences? 

How can a government raise 
money? 

What is a tariff? 

For what purposes do we lay 
a tariff? 

What is revenue? 

What section of the Union fa- 
vored high tariff? 

What section opposed it? 

Give reasons. 

What were the means of 
travel and transportation 
up to 1825? 

When was the Erie Canalbuilt? 

Of what benefit was this to 
New York State and city? 



15. When was the steamboat invented? By 

whom? 

16. When was the first railroad built? 

17. Describe it. 

18. When and by whom was the telegraph in- 

vented? 
20. What is meant by States' Rights? 

Exercise 7. 

1. How is a State formed? 

2. By what document is the U. S. governed? 

3. By what document is a State governed ? City ? 

4. How is our State Government divided and 

name the divisions. 

5. State the duties of each department. 

6. What is the capital of New York State? 

7. How is the State Legislature divided? 

8. Compare this with Congress. 

9. How is a State Senator chosen? How is a 

U. S. Senator chosen? 

10. State the difference between the two. 

11. flow many Senators in the New York Legis- 

lature? . 

12. How many Senators in Congress? 

13. How is an Assemblyman chosen? For how 

long? 

14. How many assemblymen in the New York 

State Legislature? 

15. What kind of men should be chosen to make 

our laws? 

16. How can you help to elect good, honest men? 

17. When and where does the New York Legis- 

lature meet? 

18. Who is the presiding officer of the Senate? 

19. Who is the presiding officer of the Assembly? 

20. How chosen? 

Exercise 8. 

Aim and Value. — The historical facts are 
learned in connection with their geographical set- 
ting, making a natural and unforced correlation. 
The child learns to use two text-books at once for 
reference. 

Preparation and Method. — Teacher prepares 
outline maps of North America, hektographed on 
oak tag card. On other cards or on the backs of 

the maps are written ^.^^^^..^^..^^.^^^ 

lists of discoverers and ||^",;h2rt^^V<f t*«^<y/ SSC 

explorers. Children 

must find, in 

the histories, 

the places 

and dates 

a s s o c i - 

ated with 

each name. 




In their geogra- 
phies they must find 
the location of each 
place named. Of 
course, they will remember many 
from the lesson the group received 
from the teacher before the busy 
work is assigned; but the use of 
the books serves a three-fold pur- 
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pose: it pr^v^its unlawful copying, teaches them 
how to use the book, and impresses the facts upon 
them thru still another agency. As each place is 
found in the geographies, its location is noted on 
the oak tag maps, and the historical fact written 
next it. 

GEOGRAPHY AND COMMON FACTS 

Many of the materials m common use familiar 
in every-day life to the children may be made 
the subject of much interesting busy work. Pro- 
vide a store of information in regard to these 
common facts and compel the child to associate 
with them, geographical facts in connection with 
the places from which these common things come, 
or in which they are made. Such is the aim of 
the following exercise: 

1. 
Preparation and Method. — The children are in 
daily familiarity with things made of iron. The 
advertising pages of magazines, of newspapers 
and many old geographies contain pictures of iron 
works, mines, and various other useful facts of 
knowledge concerning the manufacture of these 
iron implements and the geographical facts in re- 
gard to them. As a busy work exercise, the 
teacher requires that the children shall cut out 
these pictures and arrange them in a way which 
will show the development of the article made 
from iron. One set of pictures so arranged con- 
sisted of the following : 

1. A picture of Pittsfield and Greylock Moun- 

tain; cut from an old geography. 

2. A picture of an iron mining settlement at the 

foot of a mountain. 

3. Picture of an iron furnace. 

4. Picture of men at work casting pig-iron. 
6. Picture of large manufacturing plant where 

iron agricultural implements are made. 
The boys were compelled to arrange these pic- 
tures in the order given. They were also com- 
pelled to find the place named in their geographies 
and to be able to tell where these places are. They 
gained information as to the mining of iron; the 
separation of the ore ; the difference between pig- 
iron, wrought-iron and steel. They also learned 
the various places in the United States in which 
iron is found or manufactured. 
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The boys have in constant use articles of furni- 
ture. They know that these are made from wood. 
A similar series of pictures and exercises could be 
worked up in this connection. 

1. Picture of the forest. 

2. Picture of a lumbering camp. 

3. A saw-mill. 

4. Lumber being shipped to a large manufactur- 

ing town. 




. '^Zy^-r'Z'^i^T^' '^-~ — ■" 



Old Sugar House, Liberty Street, New York 

5. Picture illustrating the processes of making 
some articles of furniture. 
3. 
GLASS. 
The following will give helpful material for a 
similar study of glass : 
Kinds of glass : 
Flint glass, sometimes called crystal or crystal 

glass. 
Window-glass, including crown, sheet and 

plate. 
Bohemian glass, 
and Common or bottle glass. 
The materials required for the manufacture of 
glass are first carefully mixed, and then heated 
in special pots and furnaces expressly made for 
the purpose. There is perhaps no manufacture in 
which every stage requires so much care, and 
none in which results on a large scale involve such 
delicate skill. A puff of smoke or a sudden 
draught of air may ruin an immense quantity of 
"metar* ; and when the wares are made they must 
be carefully conducted thru the process of anneal- 
ing or tempering by judicious cooling. 

Each kind of glass requires a peculiar fabrica- 
tion and a peculiar building and furnace. 

As a rule, glass houses are conical, from 60 to 
100 feet high, and from 50 to 80 in diameter at 
the base. 

The glass furnaces are buildings of circular or 
rectangular form. Four different kinds are need- 
ed. Of these, one is the main furnace, which sup- 
plies the melted glass from the pots in which it is 
contained. One is the annealing furnace, in which 
the wares are annealed or tempered when made or 
while making. The other is used for baking the 
raw materials. 

Annealing is an important process with glass- 
ware. If not well done, the articles will, it may 
be months afterwards, break suddenly. An un- 
annealed bottle will be shivered if grains of sand 
or a bit of flint are shaken within it. 

The illustrations used with this article were taken from 
Barnes' Popular liistory of the United States, A. S. Barnes 
& Co., publishers. 
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Present Day History and Geography 

Notes of the News of the World 



At a recent conference at Andrew Carnegie's 
home in Scotland, plans were made for the com- 
pletion of the Carnegie Technical School at Pitts- 
burg on a colossal scale. Carnegie authorized the 
expenditure of $10,000,000 more. He plans to 
make this the greatest school in the world. 



President Roosevelt has signed a proclamation 
throwing open to settlement, on October 5th, 
about 300,000 acres of the public grant now form- 
ing part of the Rosebud Indian agency in South 
Dakota. The land is all suitable for agricultural 
purposes. Some of the claims are valued at $20.- 
000 each, and a rush of settlers is expected. 



In taking charge of the new Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing in Philadelphia Walter M. Wood is to develop 
the new policy of what is known as supplemental 
education. This means giving the man or the boy 
another chance to make up for the deficiencies of 
bad or incomplete early training. The plan will 
be carried out by the establishment of night 
classes and by the admission of students who are 
unable to pay a lump sum in advance. 



Prof. Liberty Hyde Bailey, director of the New 
York State College of Agriculture at Cornell Uni- 
versity, will accept the position of chairman of 
the Farmers' Uplift Commission, recently appoint- 
ed by President Roosevelt. 



Melbourne, Australia, turned out with every 
evidence of joy and friendship when the battle- 
ship fleet commanded by Admiral Sperry arrived 
there. The city was thronged with visitors and 
the Yankee sailors and officers were treated as 
heroes. Premier Deakin and other high officials 
joined in the festivities and thousands of troops 
were brought to take part in a grand review. 



Baron Hermann Speck von Stemburg, former 
German Ambassador to the United States, died at 
Heidelberg a few weeks ago. Baron von Stem- 
burg won for himself and his country many 
friends during his sojourn in the United States. 
He had the rare faculty of holding with dignity 
his ambassadorial position and yet of dealing with 
men freely and in friendly fashion. He was Am- 
bassador in Washington for five years. The fact 
that he was married to an American added to his 
social popularity in this country. A strong 
friendship grew up between him and President 
Roosevelt, and they were frequently companions 
in horseback riding and at tennis. 



There are numerous maps and diagrams show- 
ing the prevalence of tuberculosis in Baden. They 
show that up to the year 1883 the disease was con- 
stantly on the increase, while since that time there 
has been a gradual decrease (with slight excep- 
tions) and at the present time the percentage of 
deaths from tuberculosis is from 11 to 12 per 
cent. The maximum for Germany is 16.9 per 
cent., the minimum is 7.6 per cent., and the aver- 
age 10.6 per cent. 

A diagram shows that in the city of Mannheim 
the greatest number of deaths from tuberculosis 



occur between the ages of 25 to 30 for women 
and from 30 to 35 for men. There is also a map 
showing the number of deaths in each block of the 
city from 1903 to 1907. Another room gives the 
arrangement and location of several hospitals in 
Germany devoted to the treatment of tuberculosis. 
The museum is under the direction of the Ver- 
ein der Tuberculose Bekampfung Ausschuss of 
Mannheim. 



A most stirring celebration of the Fourth of 
July was held this year at Sheridan, Wyo. Among 
the guests of the occasion was Red Cloud, the old 
Sioux warrior, now ninety years old, who led the 
Indians against the United States troops in Wyo- 
ming in 1866. General Henry B. Carrington, 
U.S.A., retired, was also present. 
• General Carrington, in 1866, was a colonel in 
the regular army. He took active part in the 
stirring events at Fort Phil Kearney, in Wyo- 
ming, where there was continuous warfare be- 
tween the troops and the Indians. Red Cloud has 
been a resident of the Pine Ridge agency for the 
last tweny-five years. 



International Peace Congress 
The International Free Trade Congress will be 
held in London, July 27 to August 1. It is eight- 
een years since the Congress has met in London. 
The Boston session of 1904, opened by the stirring 
address by John Hay at the great meeting in Tre- 
mont Temple, was attended by nearly 150 Euro- 
pean delegates. It is hoped that more than that 
number of delegates from the United States will 
be present in London. Hospitality for all dele- 
gates who desire it will be provided for the week 
by the London management and teachers desiring 
to attend the Congress would find it advantageous 
to join, the American Peace Society and take cre- 
dentials as its delegates, thus securing various use- 
ful privileges. The headquarters are at 31 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 



World Council of Women 

The International Council of Women, the great 
organization of the women of all nations, assem- 
bled at Geneva, Switzerland, during the first week 
of September. The Countess of Aberdeen pre- 
sided and welcomed delegates from the United 
States, Canada, Germany, Sweden, Great Britain, 
Ireland, Denmark, New South Wales, the Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Tasmania, Switzerland, Italy, 
France, the Argentine Republic, Victoria, South 
Australia, Australia, Norway, Hungary, Belgium 
and Queensland. They represented nearly 7,000,- 
000 women belonging to literary clubs, charity 
organizations and societies for furthering the in- 
terests of the sex. The International Council of 
Women is conservative, conventional, even fash- 
ionable. Every empress and queen in Europe has 
pledged it support. 

Two new countries were admitted into the In- 
ternational Council — Greece and Bulgaria. The 
Russian women, in many respects the most dar- 
ing, accomplished and advanced in the world, were 
represented, but unofficially, according to govern- 
ment mandate. Japan 'and India sent ardent 
greetings to their sisters of the West. 
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Rear Admiral Lvans* Successor 
Rear-Admiral Robley D. Evans, who was re- 
tired last summer as senior rear-admiral of the 
navy, is succeeded by Rear-Admiral Caspar Fred- 
erick Goodrich. Admiral Goodrich was bom in 
Philadelphia in 1847. He entered the Naval 
Academy in 1861 and was graduated in 1864. He 
was appointed rear-admiral on February 17, 1904. 
From the time Admiral Goodrich began his ac- 
tive service, at the age of seventeen, he has had a 
notable career. It has included naval services in 
two wars and the organization of the coast signal 
service. He has served as commander of both the 
League Island and the Portsmouth Navy Yards. 
He was in command of the Pacific squadron at the 
time of the San Francisco earthquake, extending 
at that time much relief to the sufferers. He was 
in command of the relief ship sent after the Gree- 
ley polar expedition in 1884. His son. Lieutenant 
Caspar Goodrich, was killed in 1907 in an accident 
on the battleship Georgia. 



Commercial Progress in China 

It is stated that Chinese officials are to be sent 
to India to see how the salt trade is handled in 
that country, with the idea of adopting similar 
regulations for China. 

Electric-light fittings have reached the winter 
palace at Peking, China, and a brilliant installa- 
tion is expected there shortly. Some rooms of the 
building have already been lighted by electricity. 

The Chinese board of agriculture is considering 
the advisability of establishing a department for 
the study and encouragement of tea cultivation, 
with branches in the provinces where tea is now 
produced. 

Rice has been reaped by machinery in Siam for 
the first time this season. The machine is said to 
cover about eight-ninths of an acre an hour. It is 
drawn by six water buffaloes and controlled by 
four men, and is said to not only effect an enor- 
mous saving in time, but reaps the grain without 
damaging it 



British Coal Industry 

Consul-General Robert J. Wjmne, of London, 
writes that the output of coal in the United King- 
dom, during the year 1907, was nearly 268 million 
tons, being an increase of over 16^ million tons, 
or 6.7 per cent as compared with 1906. Every 
coal field, without exception, shared in the general 
increase of output. The three principal coal fields 
— ^those of South Wales and Monmouth, Northum- 
berland and Durham, and Yorkshire, Nottingham- 
shire, and Derbyshire — ^had outputs of 50, 54, and 
78 million tons, respectively, the South Wales coal 
field having increased its output by nearly 3 mil- 
lion tons, and the Yorkshire, Nottinghamshire, 
and Derbyshire coal field by 6 million tons, the in- 
crease in each case being over 6 per cent. 

The exports of coal, coke, and manufactured 
fuel from the United Kingdom in 1907 amounted 
to 66,068,258 tons, and the quantity of coal 
shipped as bunker coal to 18,618,828 tons — ^in- 
crease of 8,271,054 tons and 28,615 tons, respec- 
tively, as compared with 1906. 

The total number of persons employed at mines 
under the coal mines regulation act and the metal- 
liferous mines regulation act in 1907, including 
a certain number of persons engaged in mining 
ironstone, fire clay, shale, etc., was 940,618, an in- 
crease of 58,278, or 6.6 per cent. In 1907 there 
was very little change in the output per person 
employed as compared with 1906. 



The Panama Canal 

Progress on the Panama Canal is proceeding at 
a rate that is truly remarkable. The report from 
the special commission appointed by President 
Roosevelt last spring has met with wide commen- 
dation. The report emphasizes the following 
facts: 

The elimination of yellow fever on the Isthmus, 
the construction of comfortable and sanitary 
quarters, the digging of two and a third millions 
of cubic yards of dirt per month during the dry 
season which comprises the winter months, the 
organization of laborers so as to obtain the best 
possible results, more generous treatment for in- 
jured workers and their families, the appointment 
of a labor secretary and a readjustment of wage 
schedules. 

Mr. Roosevelt reviews the report thus : 

I doubt if there is any piece of work undertaken on 
behalf of the American people of recent years of which 
the American people have more reason to be proud than 
of the work hitherto done on the Panama Canal. The 
success has literally been astounding. Five years ago, 
when we undertook the task, no sane man would have 
dared to hope for the results which have already been 
achieved. The work itself has been advanced more ex- 
peditiously than we had ventured to think possible, and 
the rapidity of the rate of progress has steadily increased. 
Meanwhile, the treatment of hygienic conditions on the 
Isthmus has been such as to make it literally the model 
for all work of the kind in tropical countries. Five years 
ago the Isthmus of Panama was a byword for unhealthi- 
ness of the most deadly kind. At present the Canal Zone 
is one of the healthiest places on the globe, and the work 
which is being prosecuted with such tremendous energy is 
being prosecuted under conditions so favorable to the 
health and well-being of the workers that the mortality 
among the workers is abnormally small. 

Finally, in addition to the extreme efficiency of the work 
under Colonel Goethals and his associates and the extra- 
ordinary hygienic success achieved under Dr. Gorgas, there 
is the further and exceedingly gratifying fact that on the 
Isthmus the United States Government has been able to 
show itself a model employer. There are matters to cor- 
rect, of course, as your report shows, but, on the whole, 
it is true that the United States Government is looking 
after the welfare, health, and comfort of those working 
for it as no other Government has ever done in work of 
like character. 



Recogiiition of New Moroccan Sultan 

Germany has notified the Powers participating 
in the Algeciras Conference that it is the opinion 
of the German government that the speedy recog- 
nition of Mulai Hafid as Sultan of Morocco would 
be in the interests of peace. This decision is re- 
garded as a blow at Prance, which, together with 
Spain, was given charge over the international re- 
lations of Morocco by the Conference. The atti- 
tude of Germany was resented in France, but 
Great Britain announced her intention of taking 
no action in the matter until after learning the 
views of France, and the other Powers made simi- 
lar replies, thus reassuring the French people that 
Germany is still in a position of diplomatic isola- 
tion. France repudiates the idea that she is op- 
posed to the new Sultan or is reluctant to recog- 
nize him if he will accept the obligations imposed 
by the Powers and assumed by his predecessor. 

The correspondent of the London Times at Tan- 
gier states that the legations are in possession of a 
written declaration from the new Sultan that he 
win abide by the Algeciras Convention and acceot 
the responsibility for the national debts. Altho 
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there has been some fighting in behalf of the fallen 
Sultan, he is reported to have disbanded his army, 
intending to make a pilgrimage to Mecca and then 
live in retirement in Syria. 



Grover Cleveland's Last Message 
The New York Times of August 30th published 
an article written by Grover Cleveland shortly be- 
fore his death, on the political situation in Amer- 
ica. It was to have been followed by two others, 
but Mr. Cleveland's last illness prevented the car- 
rying out of this design. Altho liie article had evi- 
dently not been carefully revised, it undoubtedly 
interpreted rightly the views of a large number 
of the so-callei Cleveland Democrats. 

Mr. Cleveland's article is characterized by his 
usual independence and his method of saying ex- 
actly what he meant. He urjges similar independ- 
ence on the part of others. He thinks that true 
democratic principles will assert themselves in the 
future, and he endorses explicitly the candidacy of 
Mr. Taft. The following is his tribute to the Re- 
publican candidate for President : 

Personally and officially I have had the opportunity of 
knowing many things concerning Mr. Taft that were not 
a matter of general knowledge, and with a keen interest 
I have watched his lar^e share in the conduct of our 
National affairs in very recent years. His excellence as a 
Federal Judge in Cincinnati is something not to be under- 
estimated or over-emphasized, for should he come to the 
Presidential chair the qualities which made him a judge 
of high ability, which I know him to have been, will be 
the most needful to him as President of the United States. 
His high ideals of honesty and of relative justice, his great 
capacity for severe labor, and his humorous wisdom in 
the face of the serious problem are attributes eq\ially 
valuable and commendatory to people seeking him in whom 
they may repose the trust of their collective interests 
while they turn their increased attention to their pressing 
individual demands. 



row? I need a good boy, and I believe you are 
the very one I want.' 

" 'Not me/ answered Jimmie. 'I ain't goin' to 
tell on none o' me pals.' 

" 'I don't want you to tell on your pals, my son,' 
said the chief. 'I'll make you a regular police- 
man, and you can arrest any boy just like a regu- 
lar policeman can.' 

" 'And kin I have a star?' 

" 'Yes, I'll give you a badge,' answered Rich- 
mond. 

"'All right, I'm wid yer,' and 'Jimmie' was 
there and then made a special, and started out to 
keep the other boys from shooting off crackers." 

The "kid" force is changed completely for the 
different occasions upon which it is used. In this 
way, the writer points out, the chief gives ever>' 
boy a chance to become a policeman, and the heav- 
iest disgrace that can come to a Council-Bluffs 
boy is for one who has been a member of the force 
to be arrested. 



A Boy Police Force 

Council Bluffs, Iowa, according to the New York 
Tribune, has discovered a new way of dealing with 
unruly boys. One of the most novel law-and-order 
forces in the country has recently been tried out 
in this Iowa city. The institution is known locally 
as the "kid police force," and so popular has the 
movement become that practically every boy in 
town has put in his application for membership. 
The originator of the force is George H. Richmond, 
chief of the city police force. The Tribune ex- 
plains as follows: 

"The 'kid' police force was organized among 
street Arabs, newsboys, bootblacks, and boys who 
would naturally be expected to oppose just such a 
movement. Four years ago Chief Richmond was 
arranging a schedule of his men for the Fourth of 
July. Already the boys were beginning to shoot 
off giant crackers. The chief had ordered that 
any boy caught setting off fireworks before the 
hour which ushered in the Fourth should be ar- 
rested. 

"A policeman entered, half dragging, half lead- 
ing a dirty-faced little fellow, who was wiping his 
eyes on his sleeve. 

" 'Caught the kid shooting a giant cracker. 
Here's the cracker itself as evidence,' said the 
policeman. 

" 'AH right. Put the kid over in that chair,' 
said the chief. 

"Chief Richmond is a friend of boys and under- 
stands them. 

" 'Jimmie,' he said, 'what do you say to helping 

me make the "gang" behave themselves to-mor 



Thomas L. Hisgen 

Thomas L. Hisgen, of West Springfield, Mass., 
is the first presidential candidate of the new In- 
dependence party. Mr. Hisgen attracted much at- 
tention last fall by his vigorous canvass for the 
Governorship of his State. He is a man of simple 
tastes, and a lover of music. This is Mr. Hisgen's 
story, in his own words, according to a recent in- 
terview in the New York World: 

There were eleven children in our family, and I was the 
second oldest. I was about fourteen years of age when 
I started to win my own way. My father's tastes and in- 
clinations were artistic, and he lived with his head contin- 
ually among the clouds. When he got down to earth, 
which he did occasionally when we clamored extra loud 
for bread, he made a very superior quality of axle-grease. 
This the four older boys would take out and peddle around 
the country at ten cents a box. But there wasn't enough 
money in that to maintain our large family, so we four 
brothers went out to work as clerks in a clothing store 
in Albany. I was thinking all the time, tho, about that 
axle-grease business, and when we'd saved $500 we pooled 
interests, built a little shanty, and started in in earnest. 
That was in 1888. Father made the grease, while we 
traveled around the country selling it to the farmers di- 
rect. 

I always carried my violin with me; and of an evening, 
when I'd got a few farmers together around a glowing 
stove in the general store and post-office of some little 
village, I'd fiddle for them by the hour. They usually ex- 
pected me to pass around the hat, but I'd always end the 
evening's fun by telling them that I fiddled for fun and 
sold axle-grease for a living. 

Well, in '89 our little shanty burned down. Oil, grease, 
boxes, pans, kettles, and tools were all destroyed. One 
of my brothers by this time was the proud owner of a 
real diamond; I had my precious violin, and there were 
some other trinkets. These we took to a kind old uncle, 
who gave us in exchange $95 and a ticket. We had to 
make enough money to live from the start, so we used to 
go out into the market-place at four o'clock in the morning 
and sell our axle-grease to the truck-farmers, who brought 
their wares to Albany from fifteen to twenty miles around. 
It was good advertising for our grease. The demand for 
it kept increasing, and in '95 we built our first real fac- 
tory. All this time I was traveling over the country with 
my fiddle (which my kind uncle had returned — ^for a con- 
sideration) and a couple of trunks full of boxed grease. 

Then the business grew with leaps and bounds, and in 
'98 we erected in Tivola street, in Albany, the most exten- 
sive axle-grease factory in the world. There's where the 
Standard Oil butted into the game. They were making 
an inferior quality of grease, and our sales were cutting 
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into their profits. They offered ub $600,000 for our outfit. 
One of my brothers, Gustave, had died, so the three of us 
could have pocketed $200,000 each. But our business had 
grown to be a part of us. We had watched it expand from 
practically nothing, and we were proud of it. We refused 
to be bought out, and our serious troubles immediately 
began. We had hard work buying crude materials, 
couldn't get cars, and had men hired away from us by 
the score. There was another fire, too, which the Albany 
authorities believed to have been of incendiary origin; 
everything seemed to happen at once. 

Then I made up my mind to carry the fight right into 
Africa, and I went into the oil business myself, branching 
out here in Springfield, in Pittsfield, and neighboring 
towns in Connecticut. Well, sir, they've opened my tanks 
and spilled 150,000 gallons of my oil; they've run the price 
from 12^ down to V/i cents. At one time they had it as 
low as 6 — and I possess affidavits showing that they have 
even offered their oil free. But, sir, I made my appeal 
direct to the people. I told them that if they bought the 
Standard product and put me out of business they'd soon 
be paying for their oil the same price that other towns in 
the State were paying where there was no competition. 
And the people have stood by me. I'm selling my oil to- 
day for a cent and a half more than the Standard, and al- 
most every one in Springfield is patronizing my wagons. 



The Vocation Bureau 
An interesting educational institution of a novel 
character* described in a recent number of The 
Outlook, has been established in Boston by Mrs. 
Quincy A. Shaw. It is known as the Vocation Bu- 
reau. Its purpose is to aid young men and women 
in choosing an occupation, preparing themselves 
for the same and finding an opening. Professor 
Frank Parsons, formerly a lecturer in the Boston 
University Law School, and a well-known writer, 
originated the idea. Professor Parsons is the di- 
rector, or, as he is known technically, the "Coun- 
selor." The Bureau renders its services free of 
chargre. The list of trustees includes the names 
of many well-known men and women, among them 
bein^ the President of Wellesley College, the Pres- 
ident of Boston University, the President of the 
Chamber of Commerce, the President of the Bos- 
ton and Maine Railroad, the President of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, the Secre- 
tary of the State Board *of Education, and others. 
Circulars to young people, to workers, and to 
employers are issued. Information may be ob- 
tained from the Bureau as to opportunities in dif- 
ferent industries. Card catalogs and tables have 
been prepared showing the courses of study in in- 
dustrial schools thruout this country and Europe, 
and it is the aim of the management eventually to 
be able to supply the most complete information of 
all kinds regarding industrial education and in- 
dustrial occupation. At the same time the Bu- 
reau is intended to be a source of information on 
all questions affecting the occupation and wages 
of the workingman and woman. Its most impor- 
tant feature is its endeavor to give personal ad- 
vice to the individual boy or girl, man or woman, 
who is seeking help in regard to the choice of a 
vocation. 

The following story of how a boy progressed 
from boot-blacking to sign-painting with the help 
of the Bureau is taken from Professor Parsons' 
reports. The boy was nineteen, small, thin and 
weak. He had been thru the grammar school. His 
father was an express-wagon driver. At the age 
of fourteen he went to work, and was successively 
office-boy at three dollars a week, florist helper at 
four and a half dollars a week, and driver of a 
delivery wagon at five to six dollars a week. He 
became ill and lost his job. He went to work 



blacking boots at a stand in a billiard-room. He 
was fond of music and drawing, and spent most 
of his spare time with pencil and comet. He had 
saved sixty-three dollars to buy a silver comet and 
thirty-eight dollars for lessons while he was mak- 
ing from four to five dollars a week. The Coun- 
selor asked him to bring in some of his sketches, 
and they showed considerable ability in outline 
work and lettering. At this interview the follow- 
ing conversation took place : 

Counselor: ''If aU the boys in Boston were to be di- 
vided into classes, according to their special aptitude and 
ability, in which class would you belong? Is there any- 
thing that you could do that most boys could not do so 
well?" 

Boy: *'Mo8t of them can't play the cornet or draw as 
well as I can, I think." 

"How would you like to use your ability for drawing 
and lettering by getting to be a sign^-painter?" 

"I would like it very much." 

"Well, practice a little every day; watch the signs on 
the streets and copy the best ones. Study the advertise- 
ments in good magazines. Copy the lettering; reproduce 
it from memory over and over again, until you have mas- 
tered several good alphabets, plain and ornamental, and 
can use them in making designs, and designs of your 
own. When you have mastered a few kinds of letters, so 
you can do plain and fancy lettering easily and rapidly, 
try to get a place in one of these sign-making shops and 
work up. If you do well and save your money, as you 
did for the cornet, you may be able in a few years to start 
a shop of your own. Don't drop your music; you may 
get into a band some day, tho it is doubtful if you are 
strong enough to rely on that as a business." 

The Counselor met the young man in the Sub- 
way a few weeks later. He had followed the sug- 
gestion made, had displayed considerable skill in 
lettering, had obtained a position in an excellent 
shop, and was making signs to his heart's content. 
He had one of them with him, — a very creditable 
piece of work, and he was brimming over with en- 
thusiasm and happiness. 

Teachers who are interested in knowing more 
of the practical operations of the Vocation Bureau 
may obtain the information by addressing an in- 
quiry to Professor Frank Parsons, The Vocation 
Bureau, 112 Salem Street, Boston, Mass. 



Humane Catde-Killing 

Consul Maxwell Blake reports that in spite of 
much initial opposition on the part of Scotch cattle 
killers of the poleax style, a new device is being 
introduced in the Dunfermline slaughter-house as 
a humane substitute for the old style of killing. 
The consul describes the instrument as follows: 

The weapon is about a foot in length. The bar- 
rel is rifled and the muzzle shaped like the mouth 
of a bell and angled in order to adapt itself to the 
slope of a bullock's head. By unscrewing the op- 
posite end from the muzzle the cartridge may be 
inserted. The breech piece having been readjust- 
ed, there is a steel guard protecting the hammer, 
which sets off the bullet. This guard is not dis- 
placed until the weapon is about to be used. When 
the bullock has been firmly drawn up, the operator 
places the bell end well up on the forehead, and 
with a sharp tap of a mallet all is over, the beast 
generally falling down without a struggle. If the 
bullet has been properly placed, its path should be 
along the spinal cord, completely severing it. If 
the instrument has not been well placed, death is 
a little longer in ensuing, but in any case there is 
no pain to the animal. Care in the use of the 
weapon is all that is required, as it is not a thing 
which can be handled recklessly with impunity. 
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Notes of New Books 

Prafl George Herbert Palmer, of Harrard UniYerslty, 
has written 'The Life of Alice Freeman Palmer,'' who 
was at one time president of Wellesley College and later 
became Professor Palmer's wife. The biography of Mrs. 
Palmer is written as only one who knew her intimately 
eoold have recorded the beantiful life, and the hosband 
and friend has evidently intended the book as the best me- 
morial to her that he could make. Mrs. Palmer was a 
wonderfol woman,^Bd her life was an inspiration. Few 
readers of The School Jogbn al knew much of that life, 
for Mrs. Palmer was reticent aboot herself and her inter- 
est in the world was in what she could do for it Natur- 
ally, thmif this biography will prore of interest for its 
own sake as well as serving as an inspiration to other 
men and women who wish to do service for mawltiwH 
(Hooghton, MiiBin Company, Boston, publishers.) 

A bode of ''Folk Danees and F6[k Games," by Caroline 
Crawford, of Teachers' College, Columbia University, has 
been prepared for the use of teachers and pupils in con- 
nectioH with school work. This is the only book of the 
kind in the English language. It is the result of years of 
study on the part of the author, and includes the folk 
dances, with descriptions and the old music, as these were 
daneed years ago by the peasants of the various nations. 
The dances are thirty-nine in number and include peasant 
dances of Sweden, Bohemia, France, England, Scotland, 
Finland and Germany. The descriptions are so plainly 
given that teachers who know nothing aboot the dances 
can easily work them out for use in their own schools. 
Children are delighted to learn the dances, and they are 
being more and more widely used in the schools of the va- 
rious cities and towns of the country every year. The 
book was adopted for use in the New York City schools 
before its completion, and it is meeting the demand for a 
work of this kind thruout the country. (A. S. Barnes ft 
Company, publishers^ 



Pearssa's Lmtim Pro9€ CowipoaMom Bm99d on Cmwr, 
and Pearson's Latim, Proae C^mpanti^n Baaed on Cicero, 
by HSNKT Cabb Pbab80N, Teachers' College, New York. 
To meet a growing demand, this well-known work on 
Latin composition is now issued in two separate volumes, 
based respectively upon the first four books of Casar's 
Gallic war, and upon eight of the leading orations of 
Cicero. They combine a thoro and systematic study of 
the essentials of Latin syntax with abundant practice in 
translating English into Latin, and afford constant prac- 
tice in writing Latin at sight. In each volume, the first 
part contains, in graded lessons, the principal points of 
Latin syntax, forming a summary of the fundamental 
principles of grammar, divided into lessons of convenient 
length, each containing English-Latin sentences for prac- 
tice, with refcrqicas to the leading grammars. At inter- 
vals, review lessons are introduced, each containing a list 
of inqiortant words, and an enumeration of the principal 
coBstroctioBs used in the preceding lessons. The latter 
parts are devoted to exercises for translation from Eng- 
lish into Latin, based iqMn Casar or upon Cicero. Each 
volume has a complete English-Latin vocabulary and a 
grammatical index. 

Cloth, 50 cents. American Book Company, New Yoric 

BaldwiWe Second Fairy Reader, by James Baldwin, 
is issued in the series of Eclectic Readings. The book is 
especially adapted for supplementary reading in the sec- 
ond or third grades. The stories are derived from a variety 
of sources, each representing the folk-lore of a different 
country. Some of them are already recognized favorites, 
but many are new to schodbook literature. All are retold 
by the author in a style which lends them new interest 
and value. The illustrations are numerous and unusually 
attractive. 

Cloth, 12mo, 192 pages, with illustrations. Price, 35 
cents. American Book Company, New York. 

(Continued on page 70) 



notable: books 



FIRST COURSE IN BIOLOGY 

By L. H. BAILEY, Part L Plant Blology^snd SALTER 
M* GOLEBIAN, Part IL Aohnal Biology, Part IlL 
Hiiinan Biology. 
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A simple and untechnical text to cover the 
secondary biology of the high school in its 
elementary phases. Based upon the most 
recent theories and discoveries of biological 
science, the treatment is eminently suited to 
the class-room and is adaptable to a variety of 
conditions. As the matter is divided into three 
separate parts, the teacher may begin with 
either plants, animals, or human physiology, 
and by the varied subdivisions of the matter 
included the work may be arranged to cover 
either a one-year course or three half-year 
courses. The book provides ample scope for 
both field and laboratorv work, but it is so 
abundantly and excellently illustrated as to en- 
able the teacher to dispense, if necessary, with 
both outdoor work and elaborate equipment. 



Modem Englinh, New Yoric State 
Edition 




By HENRY P. EMERSON* Sepcriotcodiol off Pnbttc In- 
•tmclioo, Buffalo, New York, and IDA C BENDER, 
Sttptfvlior of Prtmary Graiica, Bvffalo, New York. 




These books present the sabject of language in 
accordance with modem principles of teadung, and 
are based on the usage of the best writers and ^>eak- 
ers of modem English. 

The illustrative sentences in both books have been 
chosen with great care from standard literature- The 
study of Grammar is made a real help in oral and writ- 
ten composition. The explanations are Biiiq>le and lucid, 
and there are many exercises designed to correct com- 
mon errors in English. The two books are consistent ; 
they are harmonious in aim, in method, in explanation 
and in definition. 

Book I. is designed for the Third, Fourth, and Fifth 
Years, and Book IL for the Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth 
Years of the Elementary Course. 

The Appendix of Book I. contains the Selections to 
be committed to memory prescribed for Third, Fourth, 
and Fifth Years, and the Appendix of Book II. , those 
for the Sixth, Seventh, and JBightb Years. 
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School News 

The children and teachers of one of 
the trade schools of Philadelphia have 
designed a Morris chair of sufficiently 
generous proportions to suit Mr. Taft, 
and it will shortly be sent to the Re- 
publican candidate for president. The 
£hair is of solid oak, without glue, 
screw, or nails, and is warranted to 
sustain Mr. Taft's weight under any 
and aU conditions. It is four feet 
wide and proportionately deep. 

Since the Hotel Lee, of Oklahoma 
City, was burned, the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence is to 
be held in Chicago. The headquarters 
will be the Auditorium, and the date 
February 23rd to 25th, 1909. 

An arrangement has been made be- 
tween the Prussian Ministiy of Edu- 
cation and the president of the Car- 
negie Institute to send a school prin- 
cipal and six teachers from Prussia to 
this country under the "excbange of 
teachers" plan. The instructors from 
Germany will be sent to New York, 
Boston, Chicago, Worcester, New Ha- 
ven, and Exeter. Twelve teachers are 
to be sent to Germany from this 
country. 

The new State Normal School at 
Montclair, N. J., opened its first year 
of work with one hundred and eighty- 
eight pupils. 

Of the fifty New York teachers se- 
lected to visit England this year, sev- 
eral are already there and others 
have sailed. 

A public school for the education of 
deaf mutes has been established in 
New York City in the old Stuyvesant 
High Schod building in East Twenty- 
third Street. Miss Margaret A. Re- 
gan is the principal, and some 240. 
pupils will receive instruction thia^ 
year. 

The public schools of New York 
City opened on September 14th with 
about 640,000 children in attendance. 
Superintendent Maxwell is hopeful 
that there will not be more than 50,- 
000 pupils on half-time. A new 
method of medical inspection adopted 
by the Board of H^lth has been put 
into effect. In accordance therewith 
one hundred and fifty doctors and one 
hundred and fifty nurses have beg^un 
work under the charge of Dr. T. R. 
Maxfield, of Brooklyn. The nurses 
will go to homes and teach the moth- 
ers how to take care of children in 
need of medical attention, and they 
will see that a physician is called or 
that school children are sent to the 
dispensaries for treatment. 



One Way 

A bright, but inexperienced, young 
woman consented to take charge of 
the boy infant class. She found them 
jumping from the tops of the steam 
radiators. Fifteen minutes later the 
superintendent found fourteen meek 
masculine "i;ifants" seated sedately in 
a tightly squeezed row before the 
teacher, every eye fixed inquiringly 
on the lady's bright countenance. 
"How in the world did you accom- 
plish this?" demanded the astonished 
superintendent. "Oh," she replied, "I 
iust piled all I couldn't get my arms 
Tound in a heap on the bench, and 
sat on them until I got them inter- 
ested in a bear story." — Youth's Coriv- 
panion. 




Which of These Pupils 
Will Succeed Best? 

Tm, no doubt, realize that there are thousands of scholars the country over 
learning exactly the same things as yours — and that, no matter how careful and 
thorough your teaching may be, even the brightest of your pupils will have to 
start at the bottom when they leave school, unless. first they become experts at 
the work most suitable for them. 

But, with the right counsel and guidance which you alone can impart through 
your knowledge of their respective abilities, your pupils while ttill at schMl 
can fit themselves for remunerative employment, so that upon leaving they will 
be able to start at good salaries and not be compelled to accept menial, poorly- 
paid positions. 

Teachers Paid for Assisting Students 

If you arie a teacher the Technical Education CommissiofMUffers you the honor 
of appointment to its membership. In such a capacity you will be able not only 
to materially increase your income, but also to help your pupils become experts, 
before leaving school, in such lines of well-paid work as MechNieal Brawii|, Arcki- 
tMtme. Chtmstry. Eleetriciiy, SteM|rapiiy, Boalifcec|ris|. Smreyisi aid Mtppiii. Statianiy 
Esiiieeriii, Mvf rtisiif. Sktw Card Writii|. Sign PaiatiM. Phmkiai aid 6as Fittini. Tdefia^. 



The work will not interfere with your teaching or your pupils' school studies. 
In fact, it will be greatly helpful to both. The advantage is threefold : Your 
pupils train for good positions while still at school; you have the satisfaction 
of knowing you are iMtt than a teacher to them; the remuneration is such as to 
make it well worth your while. Becoming a member entails no outlay whatever 
on your part. 

To learn all about this wonderful offer write to-day for full information. 
Give name of school and grade you teach. 

THE TECHNICAL EDUCATION COMMISSION 
Box 1089t Soranton, Pa. 



TEACHERS MAGAZINE 

For Primary and Lower Grades 

Published Monthly, at $1.00 a Year 

Devoted entirely to the work of the primary school, this well printed and profusely illustrated 
periodical presents ideas gathered from successful teachers in every part of the country. The methods 
of today with abundance of material are placed before the teacher and discussed in a practical, help* 
ful manner. Some of the departments which will receive particular attention in the coming year 
are: The Group System; Reading; Geography; Constructive Work; Nature Study; Entertainments; 
Calinthenics and Folk Dances; Primary Arithmetic; Music. 

EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS 

For Professional Advancement 

Puhllahed Monthly, at $1.85 a year 

Broad and carefully flrraded courses of reading along the lines of the most advanced pedagogical 
thought are presented. The history of education and its relation to educational problems of to-day 
are discussed. The curriculum is studied. The subject of moral education is jgiven a prominent 
place, and general culture studies are supplied. Primarily for teachers who desire to master their 
profession. 

Write for Sample Copiei and Prospeotui 

A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 11-15 Eait 24th Sti«et, New York 
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'T'HE student who learns the 
Smith Premier has all of its 
advantages in her favor. That 
these advantages are appreciated 
by business houses is proved by the 
fact that there arc over 300,000 
Smith Premiers now in use. 
Forty per cent of the typewriters 
used in American business schools 
are Smith Premiers. 

The Smith Premier Tvpe writer Co. 
syracuse^ x, v, 



loi 



Authoritative Commerciai 
PubiicatioHS 

DICTATION STHHES 

This is a book to be placed in the hands of the student of the 
stenographic department. It guides him safely at the time he 
most needs guidance, and places the acquiring of speed on a 
scientific basis. Every student should have it. Special editions 
for the Munson, Graham, Gregg, Benn Pitman, Isaac Pitman 
and Dement systems. 

STENOGRAPHER'S BUSINESS PRACTICE 

Affords advanced students in the shorthand department a prac- 
tical office training which is the stenographic equivalent ot the 
"business practice^' heretofore available for the bookkeeping 
students only. Accompanied by an Incoming Mail Pad and blanks 
for Outgoing Business Papers. Complete and satisfactory sys- 
tems of filing and card-indexing are used. Modern office devices 
are taught. 

BIRCH'S RAPID CALCULATION 

Provides 20 minutes daily drill which will make your students 
proficient in ordinary calculations. No advance preparation is 
required. The lessons are arranged systematically with a gradual 
development of subject matter, and it's all there in the lessons. 
Students are not required to refer to one book for instructions, 
another book for drills, and still a third place for the daily 
lessons. All necessary parts of the work are interwoven with 
the lessons, presenting a plan of great simplicity and ease of 
operation for teacher and student. 

For further information in regard to the above text?, or for 
an authoritative text on any commercial subject, address us. 



POWERS & 



CHICAGO 

878 Wabash Ava. 



LYONS 

NEW YORK 

1 1 88 Braadway 



School Furniture zind Supplies 




LA ROB AND COMPLBTE LINE OF 

Stationary and 

Adjustable Desks 

Commercial Desks 

Teachers* Desks 
and Chairs 

Recitation Seats 

Book-Cases 

Blackboards 

Maps 

Globes 

Charts 

etc. 




The Chandler AdJatUibU Desk and Chair 



The Union Combination Adjustable Desk 



XKTB are the leading manufacturers off adjustable and stationary School Desks* Business College Desks, 
^^ Teachers' Desks, ReclUtion Room and Auditorium Seating and School Supplies off every description. 

Onr prices are as low as Is consistent with good goods. Write for catalogues and prices before 30U order elsewhere! 

American Seating: Company 



CHICAGO 

90 Wabash Avenue 



NBW YORK 

19 West Eighteenth Street 



BOSTON 

70 Franklin Street 



PHILADBLPHIA 

1235 Arch Street 
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The Tirst U. S. Census 

The heads of families whose names 
adorn the pages of the first United 
States censiis of 1790, now for the 
first time published at Washingrton, 
were less than eight times as numer- 
ous as the army of 70,000 census tak- 
ers that will be required to count the 
population of 90,000,000 in 1910. 
There were six persons in the average 
family, so that, exclusive of slaves, 
the total population in 1790 is set at 
3^31,533. The schedules for the states 
of Delaware, Georgia, Kentucky, New 
Jersey, Tennessee and Virginia were 
destroyed when the British oumed the 
capitol at Washington in the war of 
1812, but the records of the rest of 
the colonial states are complete. 

The cost of the first census was 
$44,377. For the census of 1910 it will 
be approximately $14,000,000, and the 
country is growing so. tremendously 
that Director North predicts it 
may thereafter require a complete 
enumeration every five years, instead 
of for each decennial period. The 
United States marshals and their as- 
sistants, 650 in all, acting under or- 
ders from President George Washing- 
ton, had greater difficulty, it seems, in 
obtaining answers to their simple 
questions about free persons and 
slaves than do the later enumerators 
with their more complex requirements. 
One section of the colonial population 
found Bible warrant for opposing the 
count, while other forefathers were 
somehow fearful that increased taxes 
would result from their disclosures. 
The heads of families in New York 
city and state did admit, however, the 
possession of 21,129 slaves, besides 
many persons bound in service, and 
they fr^y gave their names — New 
York Times. 



President Roosevelt on Play 

The foUowing letter to the school 
children of Washington was written 
thru Dr. Henry S. Curtis, supervisor 
of playgrounds qf Washington: 

Thru Dr. Curtis I have learned that 
many of you are taking an active 
part in various athletic contests and 
athletic events in your city. I am 
glad to see this. I believe in work, 
and I do not believe in sacrificing 
work to play; but I most emphati- 
cally bdieve also in play. A boy or 
girl who has a healthy body will be 
all the better fit for serious work, and 
if the health comes thru vigorous 
sports pursued in an honorable, 
straightforward manner, not only the 
mind, but the character, is benefited. 

To the boys I wish to say a special 
good word. I emphatically believe in 
manliness, in courage, in physical ad- 
dress, but I believe quite as much in 
j^rood comradeship and in a spirit of 
fair play. I hope that wherever you 
enter a contest you will do all that is 
in you to win, and yet that you will 
remember that it is far better to fail 
than to win by any unfairness, by any 
miderhand trickery. Keep in mind 
that it is only by persistent effort 
in the face of discouragement that 
any of us ever do anything that is 
really worth while doin^. The fellow 
who gives up when he is beaten once 
is made of mighty poor stuff, and if 
he thus gives up as soon an* he is 
beaten in a sport he does not stand 
much chance of success in the serious 
conflicts of after life. 

The true spirit, the spirit which 
wins victories in after life, is the 
spirit which fights hard to succeed. 
but which takes defeat with good 
nature and with the resolute determi- 
nation to try again. It is a good be- 
ginning for this serious work of af- 



ter life if, on the playgrounds, you 
learn how to co-operate with your 
fellows, and to do your best to win, 
while at the same time treating your 
opponents with fairness and courtesy. 

Mr. Cleveland as a Writer 

There was once a rumor, started by 
some foolish person, that Cleveland 
did not prepare his own speeches and 
papers. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. He prepared them 
inunensely and intensely. No man 
knew better than he the danger of 
rash and exaggerated language. No 
man appreciated more fully the value 
and the power of the measured, direct 
telling phrase. The knowledge that 
he had to make a public address at a I 
certain time, at least in his later! 
years, gave him at first a rather acute j 
anxiety and discomfort. He was ab-l 
surdly afraid of not doing the thing' 
right. Then, as he toiled over it, the 
sense of what he really wanted to 
say, some large and simple thing that 
he thoroly believed in, took possession 
of him and carried him along; and he 
uttered himself with a kind of se- 
rene earnestness and confidence that 
was convincing and uplifting to 
thoughtful hearers. But the point is 
that he did all his writing with his 
own pen, and his thinking with his 
own mind. I have seen many pages 
of that fine, firm, careful handwriting. 
It is as delicate as a woman's hand, 
but the vigor of a strong man, who 
knows what he intends, runs thru 
every word and line. — From "Mr. 
Cleveland at Princeton," by Henry 
van Dyke, in the American Review of 
Reviews for August. 

Vast Loss in Forest Fires 

Officers of the United States Forest 
Service at Washington say that it is 
doubtful if this year's actual losses 
from forest fires in all parts of the 
country will ever be known, but it is 
certain that they will run up so high 
in the millions that the country will 
be startled when a compilation of sta- 
tistics at the end of the season makes 
it possible to give even the most con- 
servative figures. The officials calcu- 
late that if all the timber burned up 
were converted into cash it would pro- 
vide for a good-sized navy of first- 
class battleships. The latest disasters 
in Minnesota, Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin are the worst oi the many that 
have visited the lake states this year. 
Other sections have also suffered from 
forest fires during the spring and 
summer months and the people of tiie 
New England, Pacific Coast and Rocky 
Mountain states and Canada have had 
a thoro and in some cases a contin- 
uous experience in fire fighting. The 
Forest Service estimates that the to- 
tal cost of the forest fires on national 
forests, 168,000,000 acres in area, for 
the season will not be more than $30,- 
000. Progressive state wardens and 
forest officers, individuals and private 
corporations having^ large timber hold- 
ings have organized fire -fighting 
forces along much the same line as 
the government in many cases, and 
in this way have given protection to 
millions of acres of timber which 
might have been destroyed if left un- 
protected. — Moderator-Topics. 



THE INVESTIGATION OF 

DUST CONDITIONS 

IN SCHOOLS. 



IT IS onlv in recent years that science 
has Booght to improve the hygienic con- 
ditions of our school buildings. Among the 
most interesting and enlightening of the 
various experiments conducted have been 
those dealing with dust and its relation to 
the transmission of contagious diseases. 

In class-rooms, lecture-halls, laboratories, 
auditoriums and other departments of our 
schools and colleges, dust is present in its 
most dangerous form. Pupils naturally 
track in from out of doors large amounts 
of dust and dirt — the frequent shifting of 
classes, the constant movement of feet and 
the various drafts and air-currents produce 
a continuous circulation of dust and bac- 
teria dangerous to anyone breathing it. 




Speaking to the students of McGill 
University in Montreal, Rudyard Kip- 
ling said, recently: "Take anything 
and everything seriously, except your- 
selves." There was other sound ad- 
vice in the address, but always the, 
speaker kept coming back to his point : of Gymnastics 
"Take anything and everything se- 
riously, except yourselves." 



Circulating dust can be reduced nearly 
one hundred per cent^ but the only feasible 
method of accomplishing the purpose is by 
treating the floors with a preparation that 
will not only catch and hold the dust parti- 
cles but kill the disease bacilli as well. 

In view of the splendid results obtained 
I from the use of Standard Floor Dressing, 
I its use on all wood floors cannot be too 
highly recommended, whether for schools, 
colleges, hospitals, stores or public build- 
ings. It is not intended for household use, 
and should not be applied to any floor in 
the home. 

Standard Floor Dressing is, at the pres- 
ent time, being used in a great number of 
educational institutions, in hospitals, in 
great mercantile houses and public build- 
ings. It has in every instance proved of 
inestimable value and substantiates every 
claim made for it. In addition, it is an 
excellent floor preservative, as it prevents 
splintering and cracking of the wood. 
Three or four treatments a year afford the 
most satisfactory results. It pays for itself 
many times over by saving labor. 

As a demonstration of its efficiency, we 
are willing to treat one floor, of room or 
corridor, of any school or public building 
with Standard Floor Dressing, and AT 
OUR OWN EXPENSE. One trial will be 
sufficient to prove its hygienic value. 

To those in charge of 
schools and other public in- 
stitutions we will send testi- 
monials, reports, our book 
"Dust and Its Dangers," and 
full particulars regarding our 
free trial offer. 




STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 



New Haven Normal School 

307 York Stroot. 
Now HoTon, Cobb. 

Oar cnani«in Phviilcal Tmlnlnr, Mc>dlr«| armnMllrti and Mum- 
■ageo|ieiii • lnvte Helcl lor meu and wom«D. Write for particulars. 
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Notes of New Books 

(:CQntinued from page 66) 

Collins' 8 Practical Elementary Algebra, by Jo& V. Goi/- 
LiNS, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics, State Normal 
School, Stevens Point, Wis., correlates algebra with phys- 
ics, geometry, and other branches of mathematics, and con- 
tarns a large number of practical and informational ex- 
ercises and problems. A considerable amount of interest- 
ing and illuminating historical matter is included. The 
book is published in small, convenient shape for the 
pocket, with fair size of type page, but small margins. 

Half-leather, 12mo, 420 pages. Price, $1.00. American 
Book Company. 

The Psychology and Pedagogy of Reading, by Ed- 
mund Burke Huey, prof essor of psychology and education 
in the Western University of Pennsylvania, is a schol- 
arly and comprehensive work on the subject of reading. 
It is a book of 450 pages, especially suited for study in 
normal schools and colleges and for reference among 
teachers generally. It evidently embodies the results of 
long study of the subject and is both interesting and 
wtrth the careful perusal of all who are interested in the 
subject of reading. (The Macmillan Company, New 
York, publishers.) 

Educational Wood-Working for School and Home is 
a complete manual for benchwork in the school. It is a 
volume of more than 300 pages, with careful descriptions 
of tools, sketches 9i work, topics for study and technical 
operations which can be performed in connection with 
manual training. The author, Joseph C. Park, of the Os- 
wego (N. Y.) Normal and Training School, has worked 
out the material as a result of years of experience in ac- 
tual work. He has also been assisted by other manual 
training directors and teachers in various parts of the 
country. The result is that this manual is certainly as 
fine and as practical as anything that has been worked out 
along these lines as yet, for use in manual training work 
in school. (The Macmillan Company, New York, pub- 
lishers. Price, $1.00 net.) 

The Wonderful House that Jack Built is a reader on 
practical physiology and health for use in school and 
home. Mr. Columbus N. Millard, supervisor of grammar 
grades in the Buffalo public schools, is the author. He 
has certainly prepared a most interesting text-book. It 
is, as he states on the title page, a reader. In simple, 
entertaining style he tells of the essential facts of physiol- 



ogy and hygiene necessary for practical knowledge of the 
art of keeping in good health. The book is a volume 
of 340 pages, of which the last twenty-five are lists of 
questions to be used as aids in preparation of lessons. 
The book is so illustrated as to add largely to its effective- 
ness for the purpose intended, and is a valuable medium 
for the study of physiology. 

The Macmillan Company, New York. 

How to Dress a Doll is a unique and attractive volume 
that will enable any little girl who reads it to make a 
complete and varied wardrobe for her dolls. The author,. 
Mary H. Morgan, is an experienced teacher of sewing^ 
and knows every diffiovRy that besets little needlewomen. 
The book is far more than a mere guide to doll dress- 
making. It is a complete manual of plain sewii^. 

Henry Altemiis Company, Philadelphia. Illuminated 
boards, 60 cents. 

Not 80 very long ago Ellis Parker Butler came into 
prominence as the author of that absurdly amusing story, 
"Pigs is Pigs.** His more refcent story, "The Cheerful 
Smugglers," is nearly as amusing as the other story, and 
it is one of the best books of the season to carry off on a 
summer vacation or to pick Up on a warm day. The story 
turns on the provident method arranged, by his father and 
mother, for saving up money for "Bobbert's^' college edu- 
cation. How the tariff was evaded by the thrifty par- 
ents and their friends is interesting and amusing reading. 
(The Century Company, New York.) 



Books Received 

Beveridge, Albert J. — Work and Habits — Henry Alte- 
mus Co. 

Carroll, MitchelIt— Tftc Attica of Pav^anias — Ginn & 
3o. $1.65. 

Gore, J. Howard— A uerdocfc's Brigitta — Ginn & Co. 40c. 

KmREDOE, George Lyman and Arnold, Sarah Louise — 
The Mother Tongue — Book 1 and 2 — Ginn & Co. 

Long, William J.— Northern Trails—Book 1 and 2 — 
Ginn & Co. 45c. 

Scott, Colin Alexander — Social Education — Ginn & 
Co. ?1.25. 

Smith, Charles E.— A Practical Course in Touch Type- 
writing — Isaac Pitman & Sons. 

Tyrrell, GiowsE—Medievalism; A Reply to Cardinal 
Mercier — Longmans, Green & Co. 

Upton, George F,— Arnold of Winkelreid—A, C. Mc- 
Clurg A Co. 



JVEW "BOOKS 



McMahon's Rhyme zind Story Primer 

A practical and interesting primer using phonics 
and nursery rhymes and stories. The vocabulary is 
limited, the lessons appeal to children, and the illus- 
trations are charming. Price, 30 cents. 

HammocK's PaniUel Course Drawing BooKs 

Parallel courses in pencil and brush work, includ- 
ing drawing from grasses, foliage, flowers, fruits, 
landscape, animals, the human figure, illustrative 
work, construction and design, perspective, lettering, 
and mechanical drawing. A complete course for 
elementary schools. Four books, 40 pages each, 
8 X 11 inches. $1.80 per dozen. 

Hodgdon's First Course in Ameriem History 

Two books for early grammar grades presenting 
the essentials of American history in charmingly 
told biographies. The heroes of peace and war, the 
centers of perennial interest and significance, and 
the developing of intelligent patriotism, all receive 
due emphasis. Fully illustrated. Book L, 312 pages. 
Book II., 352 pages. 65 cents each. 



Sandwick's Hijfli School Word Book 

A list of five thousand words chosen from those 
most commonly misspelled and from the high school 
texts in science, mathematics, history and English. 
A unique book that meets a well-known need. Price, 
40 cents. 

Miller's ProiJrcssive Problems in Pliysics 

A well-graded series of 1,450 problems illustrating 
and emphasizing the work of the standard texts in 
physics for secondary schools. 224 pages. 60 cents. 

Wells's First Course in Algebra 

A one-year course, with abundant well-graded 
problems, and clear-cut proofs. The work in graphs 
is illustrated in coloreo diagrams. Half leather; 
flexible. Price, $1.00. 

Franklin's Autobiography 

A beautifully illustrated edition, with topics for 
study after the plan of Davidson's edition of Irving's 
''Sketchbook,'' also in Heath's English Classics 
Series. Price, 50 cents. 



D. C. HEATH a. COMPANY 



Publishers 



BOSTON 



NEW YORK 
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Jersey C'ty. 



BEGIN EARLY 
INUFE 

to use Dixon's American 
Graphite Pencils, and the 

habit will cling to you. 
There are schools that have 
used them for thirty years in 
spite of strong competition, 
and these schools stand at 
the head of their profession. 



Won't you follow their example? The use of the Dixon Pencils 
may lead to a higher degree of scholarship in the schools under 
your charge. 

On receipt of i6 cents in stamps, abundant samples will be 
sent to any who are interested . 

in the use of good materials in ^='^L^ ^^ 15?h:.^ 
their schools. 



Joseph Dixon Crucible %l 
Company 



Jersey City 



NEW JERSEY 
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GREAT SUCCESS ^^ COLAW ARITHMETICS 



The 
The 



State adoptions secured within the Uiet six months: 

V I II Q I N I A adopted 

Hie Three-Book Series (Colaw and Ellwood) and 
be Two-Book Series (Colaw, Duke, and Powers). 

ALABAMA adopted 

The Two-Book Series and 
. The Advanced Book of the Three-Book Series. 

OKLAHOMA adopted 

The Advanced Book of the Three-Book Series. 



B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 

ATLANTA RICHMOND DALLAS 



A Teacher Builds a Home 
rrom a Barn 

Miss H. Grace Parsons, a former 
public school teacher in Manhattan, 
IS the builder and owner of an unique 
house, which her friends refer to as 
the ''planless cottagre." This appella- 
tion is somewhat appropriate, because 
the house was ingeniously construct- 
ed from the framework of an old 
barn that Miss Parsons bought cheap- 
ly and changed to habitable form m 
accordance with the young woman's 
ideas of what a home should be. The 
transformation of the crude struc- 
ture into an attractive exterior and 
comfortable interior was accomplished 
at nominal cost. Miss Parsons, who 
is a graduate of the Teachers' Col- 
lege and post-grraduate of Columbia 



University, is the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Parsons, No. 29 West 
Fifty-sixth Street, Manhattan. 

Shortly after Miss Parsons had 
commenced her new work as instruc- 
tor in the State Normal School for 
training teachers at Mount Pleasant, 
Mich., three years ago, she adopted 
an orphan girl, and this assumed re- 
sponsibility spurred her to the task 
of making a home of her own. She 
borrowed $2,000 from her brother, 
Henry Griscom Parsons, in New York, 
giving her note for it with interest, 
and began operations by purchasing 
a plot of gpround at No. 640 Frank- 
lin Avenue. Not having capital suf- 
ficient to build a home to order, she 
sought other methods to acquire one, 
and finding an abandoned bam for 
sale cheap she bought it The timbers 



were good. This structure was moved 
to her lot. 

From time to time, as her income 
permitted, she employed a carpenter 
to remodel the structure. For this 
purpose she drew upon her own 
fancy for designs and working draw- 
ings, in which bay windows, cozy cor- 
ners and sunny rooms figured large- 
ly. When any portion of the work 
was completed she and the carpenter 
scarcely ever knew what was to fol- 
low until they had their usual daily 
conference ' on ways and means for 
the best method of procedure, the 
teacher frequently changing her mind 
and as often her drawing and de- 
signs. But the mechanic was patient 
and the teacher resourceful. How- 
ever, she managed to keep her ex- 
penditures within her income during 



Economy and Convenience 

The Holden Adjust- 
able Book Cover 

Made of the Famous 
UNFINISHED LEATHERETTE MATERIAL 
RENDERED WATERPROOF AND GERM- 
PROOF AS LONG AS THE COVER IS IN USE 

Strongest Material Known 

SOLE OWNERS OF THE SECRET FORMULA. 
GIVES ADDITIONAL STRENGTH TO THE BOOKS 

EASILY AND QUICKLY ADJUSTED 

Only THREE Sizes For Ordinary Books 

COVERS ALWAYS USEFUL—NO "DEAD" STOCK TO ACCUMULATE 

ONE PRICE TO ALL 

SAVING TO THE TEACHERS IN. TIME AND TAXPAYERS IN MONEY 

The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 

Springfield, Mass. 




G. W. HOLDEN, President 



MILES C. HOLDEN, Secretarj 
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New York Umventty 
School of Pedagogy 

Wathuigton Square New York City 

A graduate professional school for the ad- 
vsncea study of education organited on lines 
similar to those of the Law School, the Medical 
School and . the other professional schools 
of the University. Of the 4,000 sludenU in the 
University nearly 600 are in the School. Offers 
in its 41 courses unusual advantages to nature 
students, prepared to do advanced work, who 
wish to nt themselves for positions in high, 
schools, normal schools or colleges, or for the 
positions of superintendent or supervisor of pub- 
lic schools. Fall term opens September 26. 

A limited number of rellowships and Scholar- 
ships open to superior students. 

Bulletin describing courses sent on application. 
THOMAS M. BALLIBT, Pk.D., D«Mi 
New York University, New York, N. Y. 



THE STUDY-GUIDE SERIES 



For Uae in Hick Sckoolt: Hhs Stady of Ivo. 

hoe; TKe Stady of Four \6f)k of die King. 

For ToMkoirsi Hie OmUiw Art of FidioB. 

Mck. 50 ccBl*. SckI for new lilt cf book. 
BbrdsMss. Adcbs. 
H. A. DAVllkSQN 
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SCHOOL SUPPLIES. r^««SgJ«S 

Contains Reward, Honor, Merit, Boayenlr, Beport, 
Drawliiff, Reading, Numtwr, Sewing, Stencil, Busy 
Work Cards, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Marches, 
Entertainment Books and Supplies, Teacher's 
Books, Dictionaries and Supplies, Blackboard and 
Drawing Stencils. Colored Paper, Sticks, Blocks, 
Beads, Tablets. Pegs, Peg Boards. Raffla, Stars, 
Numeral Frames, Scissors, Blackboards, Pencil 
Sharpeners, Erasers, Crayons, Maiw. O lobes. Etc. 
Addreaa A. J. Fonoh A Co.» Warren^ Pa. 



the two years the house was in course 
of construction. 

. In a letter to her mother a few 
days ago telling of the completion 
of the cottage, Miss Parsons wrote 

''Making changes and alterations 
from day to day and thinking out 
novel features for the house was the 
chief enjoyment in the work to me. 
We had to go slow, as I couldn't al- 
ways spare the money to keep the 
work going. By buying odd lots of 
lumber and other materials the cost 
was kept to the minimum. An archi- 
tect who looked through the cottage 
said it was the most wonderful house 
he had ever seen, because it was so 
unlike anything known to the profes- 
sion or of any particular period. 
Really, I believe he regarded it as a 
freak. But to me it represents the 
twoitieth century ideal of a girl's 
home." 

Complete, the cottage and ground 
cost about 98,000, which Miss Par- 
sons paid from her earnings, includ- 
ing the loan of her brother. She has 
received an offer to sell at a price 
that would assure her a good profit 
on the investment A large part of 
the furnishings were made by Mias 
Parsons and her friends. A few days 
ago her friends and relatives in Man- 
hattan sent her sets of silver, glass- 
ware and china for the planless cot- 
tage. 



Grammar and Its Reasons 

By M. H. LEONARD 

A hand book devoted to the discussion of 
fundamental principles. The historical develop' 
ment of the language is considered with refer- 
ence to present forms and idioms. Correct 
usa^e and debated points are discussed in an 
unbiased manner and there are copious refer- 
ences to other authoritiw on grammar. 

"It should be in the hands of all teachers of 
English, of all Normal students, and of advanced 
classes generally. I know of no book so sUne, 
so instructive, so suggestive." — Edward S. 
Joynes, South Carolina College. 

ISmo. Cloth. 11.60 net, hj mail |1.S8. 
A. S. BARNES Sc CO. NEW YORK 
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Comjil«te Laboratoiy Outfits 



Pall Catalogue fmrnished on receipt of lo cents. 



Origin of the Rosary 

"Tracing the origin of the rosary 
back to times and places far remote, 
Father Thurston, who read a recent 
paper before the members of the Ap- 
plied Art Section of the Society of 
Arts," says The London Daily Tele- 
graph, "pointed out that it would be 
a great mistake to suppose that the 
use of beads for counting prayers was 
peculiar to the Catholic Church, or 
was of comparatively modem date. 
To determine at what time the name 
rosary (rosenkranz) was introduced is 
extremely difficult. Garlands of roses, 
implying a r^erence to the term ro- 
sary, were a conspicuous feature of 
pictures and tablets of the fifteenth 
century, but before this no clear ex- 
amples are forthcoming. At that 
epoch it was comnon for both men 
and women in ordinary life to wear 
garlands of flowers, and to place them 
as a mark of respect upon the heads 
of persons and statues. Father Thurs- 
ton is strongly inclined to believe that 
its application to the particular de- 
votion now under discussion was main- 
ly due to the popularity of a certain 
story of a garland, which can be 
traced very much earlier than the 
word itself in almost every part of 
the Christian world. The name must 
have come from the story, and the 
story was not evolved out of an al- 
ready pre-existing name. 

"The legend in question is briefly 
this: A youth was accustomed to 
make a wreath of roses or other flow- 
ers every day, and to place it upon 
the head of Our Lady's statue. He 
became a monk, and in the cloister 
his occupations no lon^r permitted 
him to observe this pious practice. 
Being much distressed, he asked coun- 
sel of an aged priest, who advised him 
to say his Aves every evening, which 
would be accepted by Our Lady in 
lieu of the garland. This the young 
man faithfully observed, until one 
day, while on a journey, he had to pass 
through a lonely wood, where robbers 
were Ijring in wait. Quite unsuspi- 
cious of their presence, he suddenly 
remembered that his Aves were not 
yet said, and forthwith stopped to say 
them. Then, to their surprise, the 



RECENT BOOKS 



Argumentation and Debating $1.25 net 
By William T. Foster, A. M. 

The Bailey-Manley Spelling Book 
Complete 

25 cents net 
Part One (Grades 2-4), 16 cents net. 
Part Two (Grades 5-8), 20 cents net. 

The Beginners' Series. A Primer 
30 cents net 
The Beginners' Primer is exceptional 
because of the large amount of chil- 
dren's classic literature that is used, 
and because of the number and variety 
of exercises teaching intelligent read- 
ing. 

The Beirinners' Series. A First Reader 
35 cents net 

The Beginners' Reader contains all^ 
the excellent features of the Primer — ^ 
special exercises for developing good 
expression and for giving the power of 
independent silent reading, and the nu- 
merous practical and reliable sugges- 
tions to teachers. 



Is Your English Work 
Satisfactory? 

If not, you should investigate the 
merits of the Webster-Cooley group of 
English texts. These books embody 
right principles, correct methods, and 
successful school-room practice. They 
provide a unified and definitely progres- 
sive text-book course tending through 
the intermediate, grammar, and high 
school grades. 

The following pamphlets are free 
upon request: 

"Language Teaching in the Grades," by 
Alice W. Cooley, "The Teaching of Eng- 
lish Grammar," by W. F. Webster, and 
"Teaching English in the High School," 
by W. F. Webster. 



Riversiile 

Literature Series 

Z13 books for the Grades 
87 books for High Schools, including 
.47 College Entrance Requirements 
Prices: 25 cents, linen, or 15 cents, 
paper, for each of 160 books ; 30 to 75 
cents for each of 40 books. 

Free to Teachers 
(i) "A Composite Course In Reading" 

(illustrated), based upon reports from 
214 cities and towns in 42 states and 
territories. 

(2) "The College Entrance Require- 
ments in Engfish." 

(3) "A Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Riverside Literature Series" (50 
pages, illustrated). 

Over 100,000 of these three booklets 
are annually distributed to teachers. 
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T^aQhers' Agoncles 



TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 



13U3 \UniTk<KIUM BUILDIS'C. 
CHICAGO 



KcUogjf s Agency 



31 Union Sq.. New York 

Nineteenth year same manager. Haa 
•erved tbouMMla of t#«Ah«ra and em- 
ployers, Recomaicnda teachers all the 
year round. First class High School and 
other hiah grade teachers aliwy* roadjr. 
Wnte, telegraph or 'pbooa. 



AN AGENCY 
THAT 



of vacancies and tells 
you about them 
aod. ceeoQimfiAdA }^u 



is valuable io proportion to its 
inftaoQce. If it merely hear> 
is something, but if it is 
asked to recommend a teacher 



..-».i.«or, o.r. RECOMMENDS 

The SohoolBUUIella AoiaBcy, C. W. Bardeeiit ^recuse, N. Y. 



SEPTEMBER VACANCIES 



No use to specify. We 
have them in laiye num- 
bers, from all parts of 
the country, in all kinds 
ot schools and for all kinds of teachers, from the Kindei^arten to the College Pres- 
ident, from $40 a month to $5000 a year. Write now and get in line. Twenty-third 
^fear Book free. Address 
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Chicago: 
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cuCLgsivetT A kiedium or com- 
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The Rsk Teachers' Agencies 



4 A^biiTtim Placea Boaton* Mi 



New York, 156 Fifth Ave. 
Washington, 1 505 Penn. Aiw. 
Chicago, 003 Michigan Ave. 



MinoMpoUs, 414 Century Bldg. 
Denver, 405 Cooper Building 
Spokane^ 618 Peytgo BuiUing 



Portland, Ore., 1210 Winiaois Ave. 
Berkeley, Cal., 414 Studio Bldg. 
Lot Ang^, 238 Douglas Bldg. 



The Pratt Teachers* Agency 

RecommendacoUflige and normal gpraduates, speciaUsts, and other teachers to college, 
public and private schools. Advises parents about schools. W. O. PRATT, Mansgy 



70 Fifth AveiuM 

New York 



robbers saw a most gdorioua lady stand 
before him, and take one after an- 
other fr<Mn the lips e| the kneeling 
monk fifty beautiful roses, which she 
wove into a garland and placed upon 
her head. The robbers, conscience 
strickea at the vision, were all con- 
verted to a better life, and themsdivea 
soon after entered the monastery. 

''In the London municipal records 
of the thirteenth century we not infre- 
quently find citizens described as pat- 
ernosterers, and there can be no doubt 
that their trade primarily consisted in 
the turning, p<^i8ning, perforating and 
^ mounting of beads j^r devotional pur- 
I poses. Their calling evidentiy gave 
to Paternoster Row its naoM, for, as 
Father Thurston pointed out, in the 
record of an inquest held in 1278 ^iree 
of the witnesses were described as pat- 
ernoeterers. They resided in PiSber- 
noster Lane, as it waa even then 
called, which lay just under the 
shadow of the great Cathedral and in 
the devotional center of Lcmdon. The 
craftsmen themeelvea lived there, but 
the lecturer was inclined to think that 
their wares were largely retailed by 
the persons called 'stationers,' so 
styled from the fact that th^ were 
allowed to occupy certain 'stations' 
round St. Paul's Cross and the Cheap. 
Rosary makers in England do not 
seem to have been quite so specialized 
as in France, where the makers of ro- 
saries were divided into four different 
guilds and companies, according to the 
material in which they wrought. 

Speaking specially of the rosary as 
used in the Roman Catholic Church, 
Father Thurston disagreed with the 
view that the devotional exercise was 
simply imitated from the Mahometans 
and introduced into Western Europe 
by the Crusaders. Of Lady Godiva 
of Coventry, the wife of Earl Leofric, 
who lived long before the days of the 
Crusaders, it is recorded that she be- 
queathed to the monastery which she 
founded "a circlet of gems, which she 
threaded on a string, in order that by 
fingering them one by one, as she suc- 
cessively recited her prayers, she 
might not fall short of her exact num- 
i ber." The use of rosaries was a prac- 
tice common to many Oriental races 
long before the Christian era. They 
were employed by the Buddhists in In- 
dia, China and Japan, and by the Ma- 
hometans. Rosaries, especially those 
of precious stones, were used for per- 
sonal adornment as well aa for pur- 
poses of devotion, with the result that 
these objects of piety were not over- 
looked in the sumptuary laws which 
strove to check the unbecoming ex- 
travagance of the burgher daaa, par^ 
ticularly in Germany. 



aCMBRMBRHORN TEACHERa* 

• for a position is sure to meat yon 
E^tabliihed for Fifty-two Years. 



ACKNCY 

The Agency that selects one candidate Jor a position is sure to meat your wan* a. Consult us and be sure. 

"iliihe 

OHAai.Ka W. NIUUPORD, Nlanaii^r, -, aos^Tfth Av«nii«e New York City 

TEL. 1816 MADISON SQUARE BILUNpS* OOURT BUILDINQ, ENTRAMOE 84TH rTRSET 

ALBANY TEACHERS' AGKNCY 

Bun ao«d p— ItlotMi Tor so«d teo^tera wtik ui—A r coa g d to . 
5tmd/9r CircmUri IIARI^AN P. FilKK€ii« SI CiMHPel HIm AlbMj. Ms Y. 

MIDLAND TEACHERS' AGENCIES 

WAmeNdeuROk mo. RicnnoNo, ky. 

A Reoammendation Ageney of the Highest Claaa. Correspondenee Solicited. 

We charge no membership fees. Established 1900. 

^ A T^ A T 1^ ^^ Our new catalog of Teachers* Helps, Textbooks, Supple- 
^•*^ * XlbJ-#\-r V» mentary Readers, Standard Works on History. Biography, 
Science and Plclion will be sent upon request. 

A. S. BARNES & COMPANY. New York. 



Three new lecturers have been ap- 
pointed in the Sdiool of Pedagogy, of 
New York University, for ^e coining 
year. Thomas Tapper, one of the lec- 
turers in tiie Institute of Musical Art, 
has been made lecturer on ''Art as 
Related to Education"; Dr. James 
Sullivan, principal of the Boys' High 
School, of Brookljni, will give a course 
on "Methods of Teaching History"; 
Dr. Albert A. Snowden, secretary of 
the New Jersey State Industrial Com- 
mission, will conduct one course of 
thirty hours on "A Comparative 
Study of School Systems" and one 
course of thirty hours on "Industrial 
Education." Dr. Snowden has spent 
the last two years in Europe studying 
school systems and industrial educa- 
tion. Dr. J. P. Gordy will conduct a 
new course on "The Relation of the 
History of Philosophy to the History 
of Education." Dr. Balliet will give 
a new course of thirty hours on 
"Method." 
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The School and the Flag 

Ye who love the Republic, remember 

the claim 
Ye owe to her fortunes, ye owe to her 

name, 
To her years of prosperity past and 

in store, 
A hundred behind you, a thousand be- 
fore. 
Tis the schoolhouse stands by the Hag, 
Let the Nation stand by the school; 
Tis ttie school-bell that rings for our 

Liberty old, 
'Tis the schoolboy whose ballot ^ will 

rule. 

The blue arch above us is Liberty's 
dome, 

The green fields beneath us. Equality's 
home, 

But the schoolroom to-day is human- 
ity's friend, — 

Let the people the flag and the school- 
house defend. 

'Tis the schoolhouse stands by the flag, 

Let the Nation stand by the school; 

Tis the school-bell that rings for our 
Liberty old, 

'Tis the schoolboy whose ballot shall 
rule. 

— BUTTERWOETH on "The Schoolhouse 
Stands by the Flag." 



"NECESSITY 
is the Mother of Invention" 

For many years the Holden Book 
Cover was made to fit each book, with 
the titles printed on them. The fre- 
quent new editions of the same book, 
made a trifle larger or smaller, and 
also the frequent changes of the books 
used, left so much "dead stock" on 
hand and caused so much complaint 
we were forced to invent our present 
Great Book Cover. Those in charge 
of the stock room objected to the an- 
noyance of sending out 20 or 30 kinds 
of titled Covers, where now only one 
or two sizes fit them all. 

Playground Association 
Harvest Festival 

The P l aygro und Association of 
America held its second annual con- 
gress in New York City from Sept. 
8th to 12th. One of the most inter- 
esting features of the session was the 
harvest festival of all nationalities, 
given on Sept, 12th. The purpose and 
method of carrying out this charming 
feature of the congress may be read- 
ily understood from the description 
printed with the program. It reads 
as follows: 

Object of the Festival. — There are 
people of different races and of many 
nations gathered under the American 
^?f yet living apart, each with its 
own traditions, its own history, its 
own belief, — and still in a larger 
sense, living as one people, sharing 
the same highways, the fruits of one 
another's labor, the same parks, play- 
grounds and recreations. Does it not 
seem that at this Playground Con- 
gress there would be a splendid op- 
portunity for groups from the va- 
rious nations represented in tiiis city 
to co-operate in some great social 
demonstration, even as they co-oper- 
tte in labor, and for each group to 
take part in a festival that shall ex- 
press and present traditions of the 
agricultural pursuits and harvest 



Bousch & Lomb BH Microscope 

THE aim has been to produce an instrument of optical 
exceOence and mechanical petfection at a low price, 
and while meeting diis requirement, this instrument is bu3t 
on die same general lines as our hifijier priced nucrosoopes. 
% kit sinqJe and staunch in constructiom and the parts are al 
practically dust proof. ltispi0vided%^ouriiewliaadle-ann» 
which permits its being readily carried without in)iry to the 
fine adjustment. The objectives are^W ikt higjvat qadity. 
4 Complete with 16nim. and 4mm. objectives, 23inm. 
eyepiece, $29.50. With double nosepiece, $33.50. 
Q Catalog on request. Send for Booklet of CanoDg Bo- 
i tanical Apparatus. It will inlorM all leacheit of bolsny^ 

^ PRISM 18 a Ktde magaadiie of lens mforaiatioii. Send for copy. 

tlOUR NAME ON A MICROSCOPE, LABORATORY APPAItA,TUS, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC LENS, FIELD GLASS, SCIENTIFIC OR ENGINEERING 

INSTRUMENT IS OUR GUARANTEE. 

BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
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WE have been manufacturing pens for 
nearly fifty years without interruption. 

This would be of no interest to-fkriters un- 
>less it was in complete confirmation of the 
claim for their uniformly superior quality. 
For steel pens cannot be successfully made 
unless in large quantities, and the makers 
could not continue to manufacture largely 
without corresponding sales. The sales 
could not constantly increase, as they do, 
without the pens having secured the pub- 
lic's confidence. 

Made in all styles of points, fine, medium, 
blunt, broad, and turned-up. Their spe- 
cial characteristics are smoothness and ease 
in writing. One hundred and fifty varie- 
ties. All stationers have them. 

The Esterbrook Stcd Pen Nanafoctorifls: Co. 



Works, Camden, N. J. 



26 John St., New York 



■pbcihens of cottoh in the opEif boli. 

Coma htmoatiBUraniacandiulnictii'enbJcctferNuiire Study, and « tpccimca hi the open ball,«imviided bf 
deecriptive Mcnet in natural color., maket a Tery pretty decoration for Claaa Room or Rone. 

On roMipt of $ac.ir« will tend pottpaM a beautifU tpcdmen In open boll, fourKenea in natural color.,*' Leaaona on 
Cotton** for Claaa Roon Work and a ptdca^e of «eed <o you may plant and raiac cotton in your Claaa Room, 

A. T. aotms BUZAmva city, n. c 
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Hood's Sarsaparilla 

Will Onre You of 

BLOOD EUMOBS 

Manifesting themselVMi in pimples, 
boils, eczema, scrofula and other erup- 
tions — and of nervousness, biliousness, 
indigestion, headache, loss of appetite, 
and that tired feeling. 

Its great record of cures establishes 
the fact that it is the best blood- 
purifier, appetite^restorer, nerve- 
strengthener, liver and stomach tonic. 

In usual liquid form or in chocolate- 
t*oBted tablets cf\llcd Sarsatabs. 100 
no*^*?s One Dollar. 

The Todd Adjustable Hand Loom 
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Send tor descriptive circulars of loomn and weaving 
material* and booklet *' How to Make Hammocks and 
Kugs." 

TODD A TODD 

** TiM CM4 SiMp *• 

fmvtmiers and MamM/actmnrs 

325 Sixth St. South, MlfiOMpolli, Mhia. 




Manual Training 

Benches* Tools, 

Drawing Tablest 
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Get the Bemis Standard 

Cataicgui Free 

Aa La Bemis 

Worcester Mi 



dances of each of these nations, and 
also show the part each plays in the 
production of the natural wealth of 
America? 

Th€ Festival, — Pageant of ^oups 
of workmen and women, marching to 
the fields for the in-gathering of the 
harvest. They form on the green 
around booths or stacks of harvest 
products: vegetables, hay, wheat, cot- 
ton, etc. They pantomime in dances 
the part each has played in the in- 
gathering, such as reaping, wine- 
growing, dairying, fishing and lum- 
bering. In the spirit of thanksgiving, 
they present this harvest to the na- 
tion. 

Then follow dances, each group ex- 
pressing its joy in its own character- 
istic -national dance. 

Grand march in which all partici- 
pate. 

Groups, — Italians, Hungarians and 
French, Germans, Dutch, Colored, 
Russians, Slavs, Swedes, Kdts, Fruit 
^ratherers. Wine Growers, Farmers, 
Dairymen, Cotton and Tobacco Grow- 
3rs, Wheat, Lumber and Mining, 
Fishermen, Sheep and Flax. 



A Dreadful Trio 

There are three common diseases, 
Scrofula, Catarrh and Consumption. 
The first and second commonly go 
hand in hand, and sometimes the 
third joins them, — a dreadful trio! 

Why call attention to them? 

Simply to tell what will cure scrof- 
ila and catarrh and prevent con- 
sumption, according to incontroverti- 
Ae evidence. It is Hood's Sarsapa- 
nlla. 

In the fall the progress of these 
diseases is most rapid and we would 
advise that treatment with this great 
nedicine be begun at once. 



Colonel Charles W. Lamed, of West 
Point, in a recent number of The 
Worth American Review, makes a se- 
vere arraignment of the American 
Dublic schools, as a result of the re- 
'*ent examinations for admission to 
^he United States military academy. 
He shows that out of 314 candidates 
who tried the examinations last 
March, 265 or 84 per cent, failed in 
one or more subjects. Eighty-two 
were rejected on account of their 
ohysical condition, while eighteen 
were placed on approbation, or, in 
other words, a total of 80 per cent, 
were found to be unsatisfactory physi- 
cally. 



ReM u4 HeAllh for Mother and Child. 
Mrs. WiNSLOw't Soothing Syrup has been used 
for OVER FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS OF 
MOTHERS for THEIR CHILDREN WHILE 
TEETHING WITH PERFECT SUCCESS. It 
SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS. 
ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURBS WIND COLIC, 
and is the best remedy for DI ARRHCEA. Sold by 
druffKitts In erery part of the world. Be sure to 
asltfor ** Mrs. Wlnslow's Soothing Syrup.*' And 
taka no other Idnd. Twenty-fiTa cents a bottle. 



She Could Not Walk 



For Months— Burning Humor on Ankles- 
Opiates Alone Brought Sleep. 



tCZLMA YILLDLD TO CUTICURA 



''I had eczema for over two years. I 
had two physicians, but they only gave 
me relief for a short time and I cannot 
enumerate the ointments and lotions I 
used to no purpose. My ankles were 
one mass of sores. The itching and 
burning were so intense that I could 
not sleep. I could not walk for nearly 
four months. One day my husband 
said I had better try the Cuticura Rem- 
edies. After using them three times, 
I had the best night's rest in months 
unless I took an opiate. I used one set 
of Cuticura Soap, Ointment, and PiUs, 
and my ankles healed in a short time. 
It is now a year since I used Cuticura, 
and there has been no return of the 
eczema. Mrs. David Brown, Locke, 
Ark., May 18 and July 13, 1907." 



EINER & 4NEND 

205-21 1 Third Ave, New Yorh 

Maaufactureft and Importers of 

CbemicalsXtaemicalApparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 



Everything needed in the Laboratory 
Glass blowing done on the premises. 
Metalware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in the House. 




MANUAL 
TRAINING 

BtDchetf Lathet 

▼iMt, Tools. 

Wnte for new 

catalogue and 

prices 

X. H. ShoMoa k Co. 

275 MailtoB St. 

CblCAfO. 



CLASS 

PINS 

BADGES 



COLLEGE-SCflOOt 
SOClBTY-«-tOI>as. 

P**.*'^ T'^»«»X.*!^ *SJP«<» fir**** ■«> ooforlinj 
colon ol enamel. SterUnjr SllTer, S5c. eachTf S.ftO 
a do«.t surer PlaCad, lOo. each, $1.00 a doe. 
Spedal deHgns ia Pins or Bulges made for any School or So> 
clety. low prices. Send design for estlmste. Catalome free. 
Barttanllroe.>HI South Ave., Rocheetiw. K.V. 





THE FIRST STEP away from self- 
respect IS lack of care in personal cleanli- 
ness: the first move in building up a proper 
pride in man^ woman^ or child^ is a visit to 
the Bathtub. You can^t be healthy, or 
pretty, or even good, unless you are clean. 
Use HAND SAPOLIO. It pleases everyone. 



EDUCATIONAL TRADE DIRECTORY 

of Publishers of School Books, Manufacturers and Dealers in School Supplies and Equipment This will be a great conven- 
ience to subscribers in sending orders. When writing for circulars, catalogs or other information by mentioning The School 
Journal, every time you write you will get special attention. Two lines, one year, $5.00, each additional line $2.00. 
Regular advertisers in THE Journal are entitled to one line under two classifications. Additional lines, $2.00 a year. 



School Book Publishers 
-W. a. J«&klBS, New York 

Chaa. B. MerrUl A Co., " 
B«lcer A Taylor Co., 

Amerlean Book Co., " 

N. Y., Cin., Chicago, Bocton, 
Atlanta, San Francisco, .CaL 

Tlte MacilUan Co., 

N. Y. & Chi 

A. S. Bariftos A Co., N. Y. 

Houflri^toii, Mifllia A Co., 

Boston. N. Y., Chi. 

Glna Jt Co., " « •• 

D. C. Heatb A Co., 

Boston, N. Y., Chi. 

flilTer, Bvrdett Jt Co., 

Boston, N. Y., Chi. 

B. F. JoliasoB Pnblisliias 
Co., Richmond, Va. 

A. Flanasan Co., Chicago, 111. 

J. B« Lflpplaoott Co., Phila. 

Chrlstoplior Sowor Co., '* 

Mlltoa Bradlor Co., 

Springfield. Mass. 

Po^rera A Ltob, Chicago, ITL 

Dictionaries and Cyclopedias 

J. B. I«tpplaeott Co., Phsla. 

Isaae Pitman's 8oas, 

New York 

Book Covers 
Holden Boole Cover Co., 

Springfield, Mass. 



School Supplies 

See also BIcekboards, Book Covors, 
Charu, Flags. Mops, Globes, Belle, 
School Blanks, Kindergarten Ma- 
terial, etc. 

Aaserieaa Sehool Farnttvro 
Co., Chicago & N. Y. 

Todd dt Todd, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

A. Flaaaffan Co., Chicago, HI. 

Holdea Patent Book Cover 

Co., Sprii^field, Mass. 

Milton Bradler Co», 

Springfield, Mass. 

B'kboarda, Crayons, Erasers 

Amerlean Sehool Fnrnitnre 
Co., New York, Chicago. 

Diplomas, Reward Cards, Etc. 

A. Flanagrnn Co., Chicago, IlL 

Kindergarten Material 
BUlton Bradley Co., 

Springfield, Mass. 

Bells 

MeneelrACo., Wateirliet, N. Y. 

Records, Blanks, Stationery 

Ajneriean Seliool Fnrnitnre 

Co., . New York, Chicago 

Manual Training Supplies 
Imerlean Sel^ool Fnrnitnre 

Co., New York, Chicago 

BS. H. Sheldon dt Co., Chi., IlL 
Todd dt Todd, 

Minneapolis, Wsul 
A. Is, Beaals, Worcester, Mass. 



Pens, Pencils and Ink 

Dlzon Cmelble Co., 

Jersey City, N. J. 
Bsterbrook Pen Co., New York 
B. Faber, *' 

A. 8. Bamea dt Co.,' *' 

Charts 

Amerlean School Fnrnitnre 
Co., New York, Chicago 

Silver, Bnrdett dk Co., 

Boston and N. Y. 
Milton Bradley Co«. 

Springfield, liiass. 

Maps, Globes, Etc. 

Amerlean Sebool Fnrnitnre 
Co., New York, Chicago 

Minerals 

B. B. Howell, 

Washington, D. C 

Phys. and Chem. Apparatvs 

Btmer dk Amend, N. Y. 

Bnllock dt CrenshaTr, Phila. 
Banscli dt I«omb Optical Co., 

Rqchester, N. Y. 

Caps and Gowns 

Cotrell dt l»eonard, 

Albany, N. Y. 

School Bells 

American Scl&ool Fnrnitnre 

Co., New York 

Meneely dt Co., WatervUet, N. Y. 

School Furniture 
American Sobool Fnrnitnre 
Co., New York. Chicago 

Schools 

New Torlc UnlTereltT> N. Y. 
Cornell Unlirersltr, 

Ithaca, N. Y. 
UnlTcraltr of Maine, 

Orono, Maine 
Ne^r Haven Hernial Sebool 
of GymnaBtlcn. 

New Haven, Conn. 



Miscellaneous 

Pears' Soap. 
Cntlcnra. 
Gerbard Mennen. 

Floor Oil 
standard Oil Co. 

Teachers' Agencies 
Pratt Teaehera' AarencTf 

New York 
Kellom** Teach. Aseney, 

New York 
Sdiennerhorn TeaolEers* 
Aseney, New York 

Albert Teaehera' AgrencT, 

Chicago, nt 
Albanr Teaeliern^ Agpener* 

Albany, N. Y. 
Flnher'a Teaebere' Asreney 

Boston, Maas. 
Clark Teacbere' Agrener* 

Chicago, 10. 
Flak Teaebera' Agrenelea, 
Boston, New York, Chicago, To- 
ronto, Los Angeles. 
Tbe Sebool Bnlletln 
AgrencT, Syracuae, N. Y. 

Orville Brewer, Chicago^ III. 
Midland Teaebera^ Agrenext 
Warrensburg, Mo. 

Typewriters 

Saaltb Preniler Co., 

Syracuse, N. Y. 
Undenrood Typevrrlter Co., 
New York 
Fox Typewriter Co., 

Grand Rapids 
Oliver Tjrpenrrlter Co., 

New York 



The Song Series 

tdited by ALYS t. BtNTLEY 

Director of Music, Washintton, D. C. 

The Song Primer, 3o cents net 

By mail. 35 cents 

The Song Series, Book One, 35 cents 

By mail, 42 centi 

The Song Primer, Tcachcr^s Book, $i 

The Song Primer is the first music book which should 
be placed in the hands of the child. It is for very little 
children and is printed in large, clear type and beauti- 
fully illustrated in colors. Children delight in these 
songs and while they sing them learn how the songs look. 

The Song Series, Book One follows The Song Primer. 
The songs which it contains are slightly more advanced. 
They are about those things which interest children and 
are bright and attractive. There are many pictures 
both in colors and in black and white, and the type and 
music are both larg^ and clear. 

The Song Primer, Teacher's Book has been prepared 
to accompany The Song Primer. It presents ^e same 
songs with their accompaniments and in addition twenty- 
five of the best rote songs. The most effective method 
of using The Song Primer is outlined and helpful sugges- 
tions for music teaching in the primary and lower 
grades are given. 



The Child World 
Primer 

By ALYS E. BLNTLEY and 
GENEVA R. JOHNSTON 

Price 30 cents 

By mail, 36 cents 

This is a carefully prepared and well 
graded supplementary reader for the first 
year. The material which it contains has been 
selected with reference to what interests 
children. Bright little songs are introduced 
which give a splendid review of words already 
learned without the dreariness of the ordinary 
drill. By this means not only is life given to 
the reading lesson and the review of words 
deprived of its monotony but self expression 
is developed by the appeal which the song 
makes to the natural dramatic sense of the 
child. The book is full of well drawn pictures 
both in colors and in black and white. 



Correspondence Solicited 

A. S- Barnes & Company 



New York 



City I 



CHARLES FRANCIS PRSSS, NBW YORK 



NENNEN'S 

BORATED TALCUM 

TOILE^T POWDER 




B&br'a B«st Friend" 

■nd Mamma's Breatest: com (ort. Menntn'* nlievt'S and 
pF^.^f<^nts Cli«fiiiv, Siutburn* Prickly Hi-at und Ch«ppiiw. 

FoT your protect ion thi' gemiinc f^ pint ut> in non* 
rafiUftU* boxos—the "Box thai Lm,'* with Mbmhsb'* 
face on top. Sold everywhere or bf mail 25 cents. 
Sample /r£f. 

Try Nfeosro'l VTotet (BormtcdT' Tltcum Totlrt Tcrwdei— II 
hut ibc KCTiT Ot Trtjli'tut Pirniii \'iolcti. S^ttijUt Free. 

GERHARD MENNEN CO., NewarKp N. J. 
MwifleD'i Seo Yin|TfllI*t Powd&r. Orient nl Odor K J^^, 
Kvaiua*! Bunted SfeJa Soat (bluo wrnpcKT) r. 1 Samfftrs 



Isaac Pitman Shorthand 

Holds Every Record 
for Speed and Accuracy 

EXCUIIIVELY MPTEI IT THE HEW YMK HHAM 
IF EMCATWH AMI iTHEH LEAiMH tm% 

i i rpHERE is always room at the top," is the 
^ old and true adage. But in the ladder 
that leads to attainment the perspective is 
reversed and the rungs became further apart 
as the top is reached. The poorly eauipped 
will reach no higher than the level of tneir at- 
tainments, and so it is with shorthand writers 
and shorthand systems. The writer whs chstscs a 
PMrtfttea it far ffiwi tha wiaaar wfeca tha raca it avar. 

The adjoininfir diairriLm repreteou the hiirhest tut 
•peedft attained bf the different tystems in the 

First inierruiHorutl Speed Contest, ^Mltimore, 1906 

Second '* " " 'Boston, 1907 

Third " " " "PhtiMdelphU, S90i 

A copy of ** Course in Isaac Pitman Short- 
hand" wUl be sent to any teacher or public 
school official upon application. Send for 
'* History of Shorthand in Public Schools,** 
and particulars of free mail course for 
teachers. 

Isaac Pitman & Sons 

81 Union Square ^ NEW YORK 

Publishers of 
Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand - $1,50 
Practical Course in Touch Typewriting , 50 
Style-Book of Business English - - ,60 




Ask for 

at Your 
Dealers 



SHINES EASIEST.SHINES BRIGHTEST 
CANNOT EXPLODE LASTS LONGEST 



Write Us For FREE SAMPLE 



lAMONT. CORLISS ft CO., Sole Agents 



78 Hudson Street. NEW YORK 
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NEW BCJrqKS o/ MERIT 



WORLD IS^ CLOTHED 

6o cents 

Takes the children on a personally conducted tour 
around the world to investigate the sources of their cloth- 
ing. They start out first to those regions which produce 
the vegetable fibers of commerce, including cotton, flax, 
hCTap, and jute. Then comes the study of animal fibers, 
such as wool and silk; of leather, rubber, and furs; and 
this plan is followed as to every other article which forms 
a part of clothing, including feathers and Jewels, needles 
and pins. The book takes up not only the production of 
the raw material, but also its transportation and the 
processes of its manufacture. The personal element is 
never absent, the style of the narrative is simple, and the 
subject-matter most interesting. The illustrations are 
numerous and novel. The book will be valuable in giving 
children a live geographical knowledge which cannot be^ 
imparted by the ordinary text-book. 



DAVISON'S HUMAN 
BODY AND HEALTH 

8o cents 

This is an elementary text-book of essential anatomy, 
applied physiology, and practical hygiene for schools. In- 
tended for grammar grades, it aims to teach boys and 
girls that health is desirable and attainable, and further, 
that health concerns not only the individual, but also the 
community. Thus, it deals largely with the topic pf pub- 
lic health, which is now so popular. There is a sufficient 
amount of anatomy to enable the pupil to understand the 
physiology upon which hygiene is based. A chapter is de- 
voted to each of the following topics: Food and Its Uses; 
Microbes and Molds; Milk; Air and Health; The Cause tif 
Disease; The Prevention of Disease; and Accidents and 
Emergencies. The subject of Narcotics and Stimulants is 
treated sanely, and with sufficient fullness to cover the 
requirem^ts of the State laws. There is a full Glossary 
and Index. 



DIVERSIFIED READING 

211VOLUMi:S 

The 211 Volumes of Supplementary Reading, published by the American Book Company, form by far the largest 
and most complete list of its kind ever issued. They ^brace the subjects generally recognized by educators to be 
those best adapted for children's reading. The needs of each grade in the elementary schools are amply provided for. 

Not only are the books instructive, supplementing the work in the regular branches, but they appeal to the child 
and provide reading which is unusually entertaining. Mechanically they are attractive, and with very few exceptions 
beautifully Olustrated. No other books of their kind have ever met with so great popularity and success. They are 
divided as follows : 



Stories and Fairy Tales, 29 Volumes. 
Famous Stories and Literature, 64 Volumes. 
Historical and Biographical Readers, 62 Volumes. 



Geographical and Industrial Readers, 17 Volumes. 

Nature Readers, 30 Volumes. 

Patriotic and Ethical Readers, 9 Volumes. 



Write tihday for our 68-page Complete Dlustnited Catalogue of Supplementary Reading, and 
\xx Circular No. 625, giving a very full and helpful list, of Suggested Courses. 



AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 



New York 



Cincinnati 



Chicago 



Boston 



San Francisco 



Atlanta 



JUST PUBLISHED 



SOMI. LIVING THINGS 

Primary Lessons in Physiology 



By EUa B. HaUock 



Edited by C. B. GUbcrt 



To lead children to take a healthy interest in the body, to understand its structure and the 
laws which govern its well-being; these are the objects of this book. The method employed is 
to direct attention to the life which everjrwhere surrounds the pupils, to lead them to learn 
from the animals in which they have a natural interest the uses of the different parts of the 
body, how they perform their work, etc. By observation they are led to that knowledge 
of themselves which is so essential to their well-being. , 

As a most effective aid in maintaining interest and making clear to the child the mean- 
ing of the text, marginal cuts are used profusely in addition to a number of full-page illustra- 
tions. Reading lessons chosen from well-known books to en^iphasize particular points are 
scattered thruout, as are also games chosen for their appropriateness. 

A feature which always appeals to the child is the formation of a club, a Good Health 
Club, which makes practical use of all that is learned from the book and from their observation. 

12mo. Cloth Profusely Illustrated 
Price 36 Cents 

By mail 45 cents 



The Song Series 

Edited by ALYS E. BLNTLEY 

The Song Primer, 30 cents 

By mail, 35 cents 

The Song Series, Book One, 36 cents 

By mail, 43 cents 

The Song Primcr.Teacher's Book, $1.00 

The Song Primer is the first music book which 
should be placed in the hands of the child. It is for 
very little children and is printed in large, clear type 
and beautifully illustrated in colors. Children de- 
light in these songs and while they sing them learn 
how the songs look. 

The Song Series, Book One follows The Song 
Primer. The songs which it contains are slightly 
more advanced. They are about those things which 
interest children and are bright and attractive. 
There are many pictures both in colors and in black 
and white, and the type and music are both large 
and clear. 

The Song Primer, Teacher's Book, has been 
prepared to accompany The Song Primer. It pre- 
sents the same songs with their accompaniments 
and in addition twenty-five of the best rote songs. 
The most effective method of using The Song Primer 
is outlined and helpful suggestions for music teach- 
ing in the primary and lower grades are given. 



The Child World 
Primer 

By ALYS E. BENTLLY and 
GLNLVA R. JOHNSTON 

Price 30 Cents 

By mail, 36 cents 

This is a carefully prepared and well- 
graded supplementary reader for the first 
year. The material which it contains has 
been selected with reference to what inter- 
ests children. Bright little songs are intro- 
duced which give a splendid review of words 
already learned without the dreariness of 
the ordinary drill. By this means not only 
is life given to the reading lesson and the 
review of words deprived of its monotony, 
but self-expression is developed by the ap- 
peal which the song makes to the natural 
dramatic sense of the child. The book is f lill 
of well-drawn pictures, both in colors and in 
black and white. 
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THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 

(EstabUshed in 1870) 
A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRLSS 



CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER 



Moral-Religious Teaching Needed — Ossian Lang 79 

Breaking Ground for a School 80 

Letters— How Did It Happen ?— C. ft. Gilbert . 81 

Fire Protection for Schools — P. J. McKeon . . 83 

Pieces to Speak — Maude Elma Kingsley. 84 
Memory Gems for November — Anna Le Poer 

Collins 85 

Grammar School Course in Literature — Harriet 

E. Peet 86 

The Pilgrim Play — Mabel L Barney ... 89 

Live Mathematics — Anna Gillingham ... 91 

World's Commercial Products 94 

Outlines of the United States History— James H. 

Harris 95 

Noted Americans — McLeod 96 

Present Day History and Geography .... 97 

Philadelphia's Birthday — Jane A. Stewart . . loi 

Boston's Cooper Union — Frederick W. Coburn . 103 

A Morris Dance for Boys— Caroline Crawford . 104 

Notes of New Books 106 

American Schoolwork in Paris 107 

Poems for Recitation no 



PRICE — ^The subscripttcn price is One Dollar a year, payable in ad- 
vance. Fifteen cents a copy. 

P08TAOS 18 PREPAZB bv the publishers for all subscriptions in the 
United States, Hawaiian Islands, Philippine Islands, Guam, Porto Rico, 
Tutuila (Samoa), Shanghai, Canal Zone, Cuba, and Mexico. For Can- 
ada twenty cents should be added for postage, and for all other coun- 
tries in the Postal Union thirty cents should be added for postage. 
CHAVOE OF ADDRESS — When a change of address is ordered, both 
th e ne w and the old address must be given. 

HOW TO REICIT—Reniittanccs should be sent by Draft on New York, 
Express-Order, or Money-Order, payable to the order of A. 8. Bamei 
A Oompany. Cash should be sent in Registered Letter. 

PUBUBHED XOirrHLY EXCEPT JITLT AVD ATTOTTST 

A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, Publishers 

Hamy B. Barnes Ceurtlandt D. BaniM 

11-15 EmI 24th Straet NEW YORK CITY 

Entered as Second Class Mail Matter at New York, N. Y., Post Office. 



IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 

THE STUDY OF NATURE 

Bj Samval dwistlan ScKarackar. A.M.. Ph.D. 
9f U^tn Chttttr iPm.) Stmu ^•rmml S<hfl 

The author, with rare insight and skill, has here 
given to teachers in orderly array such typical ex- 
ercises and such appreciative interpretation of the 
things in our common environment as to make de- 
lightful the interpreting of nature to a child. 

niustratad. 12mo. aoth. $1.25 

THE EDUCATIONAL PROCESS 



By Artkor Gary 1 

P0dmg»gr mmd Trmiuimg, 9imt* Normal Seb—I^ Slippery Jtori, Pm. 

The author has had an extended discipline in the 
theory and the practice of educational things, and 
presents in this volume his best thought as guidance 
for those who possess the hunger to know the mean- 
ing of every act of the teacher in terms of purpose 
and in formula of law. 

12II1D. dotli. $1.25 

FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING 



HOME LIFE IN ALL LANDS 

By( 



The study of the Map and the text-book of Geog- 
raphy needs to be followed by fuller information 
about the ways of the world and the habits of its 
people, and this book is offered as an aid to that end. 
inustratad. 316 pacas. 12mo. Cloth, 60 < 



No school room is complete without 
UPPINCOTTS NEW GAZETTEER 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 

Publishers Philadelphia 



THE NATIONAL QUESTION BOOK 

(ReTiMd to 1907) By EDWARD R. SHAW, PI1.D. 

For the purposes of examination and review, for use in night schools, 
for preparation for civil service examination or for handy reference, 
THE NATIONAL QUESTION BOOK is exceptionally well adapted. 
It is thoro and comprehensive, accurate and reliable. It is convenient 
and systematic in arrangement. In addition to the common school sub< 
jects it includes Physiol osy, BookkeepiAg, Civil Government, Physics, 
Physical Geography, and the Theory and Practice of Teaching. 

ISmo. Oloth. $1.76 not. 
A. S. BARNES & COMPANY NEW YORK CITY 



Ready in November 

TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 



STUDIES IK TEE HISTORY OF XODEBH EDUCATION 
By CHAaLES Oliver Hoyt, Ph.D., Professor of the His- 
•fory of Education, Michigan State Normal College. 

For the first time this subject is compassed in a simple, 
comprehensive text book. 

The choice and arrangement of the material adapts it 
specially for use in Normal Schools, Training Classes and 
Teacher's Reading Circles. 

Fundamental facts are presented in a way to encourage 
independent thought, discussion and research. 

The book points out the relation which education bears to 
civilization, and shows how educational doctrines have evolved 
and how they have influenced present day theory and practice. 

Leading educators and their teachinos are considered in 
their historical settings, thus guiding the student to a sure 
basis for his own philosophy and' science of education. 

The Studies are the outcome of lon^ experience, and are 
exceedingly practical as well as stimulating and suggestive. 



REOOLLEOTIOKS OF A NEW ENGLAND EDUOATOR. 
By WixxzAU A. Mowry, Ph.D. 

A delightful combination of biography and history, helpful 
information and personal anecdotes, presented in entertaining 
form, brimful of human interest. 

Dr. Mowry's four score years of experience in school 
affairs, as pupil, teacher, principal, superintendent, editor of 
sdiool journals and writer of school texts, insure the prac- 
tical value of this book. 

His broadminded, well balanced view point, understanding 
of and sympathy with human nature, genial philosophy of 
life. and keen sense of humor guarantees its readableness and 
interest. 

There is almost no subject connected with school affairs 
on which he does not touch. Questions practical, ethical and 
theoretical — ^all are handled with clear insight. 

Every teacher and every person interested in education 
will find much that is interesting, enjoyable and stimulating 
in these delightful "Recollections." 



For fuU infomidtion and descrtpttbe circaUrs, address 

SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 

New York Boston Chicago 
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In this aje of progress 



ONE 

UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER OPERATOR 

can at each stroke perform 

SIXTEEN ei°.:r;.. OPERATIONS 

with the 

UNDERWOOD MULTIPLE UNIT BILIER 



1. lOTOlo*. 

2. SaiM Record. 

}. Offic* Reglilcr. 
4. Acknowl«di 



10. Packer** Check. 

11. Packer's Blind. 

12. Bill of I - 
IJ. Duplicate. 
14. Cop7. 



Mlmienf. 

S. Salesman's Copy. _ __ 

t. Warehoose RequlsltkM. 15. Selee Recotd Filed Alplie. 

7. Order Clerk's Memo. betlcally. 

a. Shipping Tag. M. Selesman'a Copy FUed Ter- 

9. Shipping Memorandom. ritorially. 
Set of forms as herein deecrlbed famished upon request. 

Underwood Typewriter Co., be. 

au Broadway, New Yoric 



USE 

The NEATFIT 
BOOK COVER 

It fits well, looks well, wears well, 
and skives perfect satisfaction. 

Send for Samplea To-day, 



The Nationiil BooK Cover Ca 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. ---- 



Smooth Pointed Pens 



Bpenoerlan Pens ffllde over iwper with 

atiaolute ease to the writer's hand. Perfect 

shape fbr holding and feedlnir Ink. smooth 

points and the right degree of elasticity 

make 



SPENCERIAN 

steel Pens 

the best for every purpoee of a pen. A 
sample card of 12, all difTerent, sent firee 
for 6 cents postage. 
SPENCERMII KM CO.. 341 Immwst. Nnr YtK 



SCHOOLS and COLLBGBS 

We have in stock the Popular School Books of all publishers, and because of our location 
are able to procure promptly any title not on hand. 

Our Hew Bohool Book Oatalomo, which is a distinct improvement over former issues, 
is just ready. This contains active titles only, arranged alphabetically by authors, siving list 

6 rices and a cypher code for use in ordering by telegram. The most popular Supplementary 
leading is listed, and the grade is indicated to which each title is adapted. 

Our stock includes all classes of hooka, and we issue a useful Llbntrj Oatalofue. Our 
reputation for promptness, thoroughness, and fair prices is well known. 
Catalogues are sent on request. 

THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 

Whote^aU 2>#o/#r.r in Boo/t^ of all K.ind>s 



33 East 17th Street 



NEW YORK CITY 




RFITEF MAPS systematic collections 

ACl^lCr iUATO Mineralogy. Geology. Zoology for 
Schools of all gradoa. Lantern Slides, eto. 

The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTION put up in 
strong, cloth-covered cases, and accompanied with model text- 
book, are easilv in every respect the best and cheaptit low-priced 
collections in the market. 40 Minerals in good case, for ij.09. 40 
rocks with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of inverte- 
brates for $3.50. Send tor circulars. 

EDWm £• HOWELL, 612 irth St., N.W., Washln^on, D. C. 

Commissioner HAitii says: " Every school in the United 
States in my opinion, should, have these collections." 



Pears 

Don't simply 
"get a cake of soap" 
Get ^<w^ soap. Ask 
for Pears' and you 
have pure soap. 
Then bathing will 
mean more than 
mere cleanliness; it 
will be luxury at 
trifling cost. 

Sales increasing since 1789. 




SUPERINTENDENTS 

You Do Not Teach Art! 

But you want the art work of the schools 
in your charge to be equal or superior to 
others. You select your art teachers with 
this result in view. Let the same con- 
sideration be given the materials used. 



BRADLEY'S WATKR COLORS 

were designed and are manufactured, first 
and last, for only educational work. These 
colors, with Bradley's crayons and the new 
lines of tinted drawing i>apers, are a source 
of progress and inspiration to teachers and 
pupils, of economy to schools. 

Our beautiful art catalogue shows by 
picture and text what these goods are and 
why the use of them in your schools will 
lighten the teacher's task and heighten the 
pupils' interest Write for a copy, with 
samples of papers, etc. 

MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 

SPRINQFIELD, MASS. 



New York 

San Pranelaee 



STUDY 
LAW 
AT 

HOME 



The oldMt and best whool. Instraetlon hj Bkall 
adapted to evvrj one. Beoofoitod br oonru and 
edaoaton. Ezperlenoed and eompetent inatroe* 
tors. Takea apare time onlr. Tnree oouraw — 
Preparatorj, Boaloesa. College. Prepares for 
praotioe. will better your — 

eoDdition and prospects in 
bosinees. Students and 
padaataa erery where. 
Pali parUenlars aod Kasy 
PaysMai Plaa free. 
Sprageo Oa rr espe n Sease 
Sehoel et Law, 
171 Hajectle R«IMIa« 
ItoUelt, Hleh. 




Send for Catales 



WIUIAM R. JENKINS CO. 

851-853 Sixth Ave., New Yoek 
N. W. Cor. 48th St. No Branch Stores 



FRENCH 

and other foreign 

BOOKS 



We publish the Bercy* 
Dn Creqnet, Seeveer 

and other well-known 
methods. 
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Moral-Religious Teaching Needed 



Children are discerning. Their naive judgment 
of things not infrequently sheds light on great 
problems. I have in mind, of course, the sponta- 
neous child, lending us for a moment his sight 
and his reasoning. 

One little six-year-old announced at the table 
that "Marcella O'Toole learns more things at the 
Catholic school than we do in our school." 

On being asked what "more things" Marcella 
had learned, the reply came, "She is taught who 
made the world, and things like that." 

"Who made the world?" 

"God." 

"Didn't you know that before?" Mind you, 
this question was put to an intelligent child of a 
Christian household, who has attended regularly 
Sunday-school for at least three years, and en- 
joys the distinction of always knowing the Golden 
Text. 

"No, I never knew it till Marcella told me." 

Of course, this merely furnishes anotiier proof 
that children do not always know the things which 
everybody takes for granted are understood by 
them. But there's a more important point in- 
volved. How many children are permitted to 
grow up in utter ignorance regarding even the 
most elementary matters of what is commonly 
known as religion? New York City and Chicago 
could furnish an answer to this question that 
would frighten the friends of humanity. 

The School Journal has repeatedly urged the 
adoption of a modification of what was at one 
time called "the Faribault plan." It was Arch- 
bishop Ireland's idea that a period each day 
should be set aside for the religious instruction of 
the children in the common schools, different class- 
rooms being used by representatives of the va- 
rious denominations. The plan appeared to be 
simple and just to reasonable people. Yet unac- 
countable furor theologicua injected itself into the 
public discussions, and practical application was 
held up. 

The time would seem to be ripe for a modified 
form of the "Faribault plan." At any rate I 
would suggest — for discussion if nothing more — 
this : Twice a week, clergjonen might be invited 
to gather the children of their denomination, 
either in their churches, in schoolrooms or other 
public places set apart for the purpose of giving 
religious instruction. Careful record should be 
kept of the attendance in each case. Copies of 
these records should be transmitted to the schools. 
The law may then insist that every child not ac- 
counted for by the denominational attendance 
records must remain at school to be taught the 
principles of morality by one of the regular teach- 
ers specially selected for the purpose. 

The struggle to establish a course of instruction 
in morality for the common schools will no doubt 
be long and violent, but that is no reason for put- 
ting it off. Some day it will be forced upon the 
procrastinating educators. Religious and moral 
education congresses have been held and have de- 



clared unequivocally that there is need of the sort 
of instruction that is here suggested. Prize es- 
says have been published outlining purposes and 
plans. The most important recent contribution to 
the solution of the problem is the report of an in- 
ternational inquiry on "Moral Instruction and 
Training in Schools," edited by Dr. Michael E. 
Sadler, of the University of Manchester, and pub- 
lished by Longmans, Green & Company. The 
Ethical Culture Schools, under the leadership of 
Dr. Felix Adler, have developed in their practice 
a system of instruction that may well be con- 
sidered. 

Of course all the moral instruction schemes 
cannot take the place of religion. Anything that 
occupies only the intellect and will, lacks the 
warmth that lends to moral action beauty and 
goodness, and stamps the character of the doer 
as truly "human." The emotional nature is the 
best part of man. If that is starved man's hu- 
manity is starved. 

He who does the right because it is the law 
may be safe to live with, but he who does the right 
because he loves his brother is good to live with. 
If we can do no better we will make our pupils 
safe members of society. But we ought to try to 
do more than that. I have tried to show repeat- 
edly that the American common school, following 
the spirit of our federal and state constitutions 
and institutions, can teach the Fatherhood of God 
and the Brotherhood of Man, and whatever is log- 
ically connected with these fundamentally relig- 
ious ideas. If they can teach this they rrmst do it. 
Pursuing this line of reasoning, we shall come to 
the conclusion that social service can and should 
be made the great motif of our teaching of mor- 
ality in the schools. And the sincere kind of so- 
cial service must necessarily be religious. If God 
is the Father of men His constant purpose must 
be to make His children happy. The man who 
labors to make others happy is accordingly doing 
the work of God. That is, he is doing a religious 
work. The logic would seem to be simple enough. 
Let us keep the subject to the fore until it is 
solved. Discussion must blaze the way. 



Thorns Up 

Of course Dr. Andrew W. Edson was re-elected 
associate superintendent in New York City. His 
educational record is surpassed by none of his col- 
leagues. He has served the city well, and he is 
honored by the teachers of the country at large 
for his sane and helpful contributions to the 
working literature of school teaching. 

The fight against Dr. Edson in the New York 
City board of education, as a matter of fact, came 
about solely because of his loyalty to Dr. Maxwell. 
The opposition to the Chief used the election as an 
opportunity for counting their numbers. Con- 
stant, occasional, temporary, and for-the-time- 
being enemies joined in the fray. To one who is 
not accustomed to our peculiar kind of "politics" 
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the logic of the fight must appear obscure. Pay- 
ing a man $10,000 a year, presumably because he 
is considered the most expert and most efficient 
city school superintendent to be had, and then 
punishing an associate who gets $6,500 a year for 
co-operating in all things with his superior, does 
not seem the earthly logic of business men. But 
boards of education, with a few laudable excep- 
tions, represent American small "politics." The 
members are frequently chosen because they are 
"agin* the government." If superintendents are 
bedded on roses, they are roses with the thorns 
well developed and usually on top.' 

Breaking Ground for a School 

Last month The: School Journal printed the 

report of a most interesting event in the history 

• of a great school : The breaking of ground for 

the new Washington Irving High School building, 



one time connected with the editorial management 
of The School Journal. With a successful 
schoolroom experience behind her, both as a 
teacher of little children and as a teacher of 
teachers, with a heart always in sjmapathy with 
teachers, especially the young beginners, and com- 
bining therewith splendid literary ability and 
journalistic instinct, she was in her day one of 
the most helpful influences in the primary school 
field. 




The new Dean of the School of Education of 
Chicago University is Dr. Charles H. Judd, who 
has been until recently professor of psychology 
in Yale University. The intensity of his interest 
in schools has revealed itself in every position he 
has occupied since his graduation from college. 
While his special field has always been psychology, 
his best efforts have been devoted to the applica- 
tion of psychological findings to 
the work of the schoolroom. 



New Commercial School 
for Smyrna 

Consul-General Ernest L. Har- 
ris, of Smyrna, reports that the 
management of the commercial 
school which was established in 
that city about two years ago 
now intends that every effort 
shall be made to teach the 
young Turks commercial and 
business methods upon the Eu- 
ropean plan. Apart from Turk- 
ish, English, French, and Ger- 
man will be the chief languages 
taught, together with all sub- 
jects usually contained in the 
curriculum of a commercial 
school. 



Mr. McGowan and Hilda Ryan, a School Girl, Breaking Ground for The 
Washington Irving High School, N. Y. 



in New York City. The article was full of sug- 
gestiveness for school officers and teachers, from 
the day nursery up thru the university. 

The spirit of the jollification 
is well shown in the two inter- 
esting pictures on this page. 

One shows Acting Mayor Mc- 
Gowan and Miss Hilda Ryan, 
president of the Washington 
Irving High School Association, 
in the very act of "breaking 
ground." 

The other shows how the cele- 
brants drank — lemonade, of 
course, — to the success of the 
school so dear to their hearts; 
and wishing their "luckiest." 

That there was more than 
mere words behind the pretty 
ceremony is witnessed by the ex- 
pression of the faces. The so- 
lemnity of a fervent prayer 
seems to speak from those ear- 
nest countenances. 



A circular has been sent to 
postmasters thruout the United 
States, instructing them to con- 
fer with the local school authori- 
ties for arranging talks on how to address letters 
and on the working of the postal system. The cir- 
culars were issued from the Post Office Dept. 



Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg, the 
founder and for many years edi- 
tor of Primary Education, died 
on September 19th. She was at 




Acting Mayor McGowan and New York City Officials Drinking to the Suc- 
cess o^The Washington Irving High School. 
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Letters 



How Did It Happen? 

WAS IT MALICIOUS OR SIMPLY SILLY? 

[An article which the author admits to Ji>e intemperate 
but calls "justified."] 

The buncombe Article No. 2 of the Declaration 
of Principles of the N. E. A., adopted at Cleve- 
land, has doubtless caused many hundreds of the 
members to ask the above questions. 

Did some cheap politician get himself appointed 
on the committee? And did the thinking mem- 
bers of the committee accept his proposed article 
without thinking? Or did the Boss order it? 

However it happened, it is the most unfortunate 
proof of the deterioration of the N. E. A. since 
the adoption of the present constitution at Asbury 
Park under the whip of commercial dictation, 
which changed the old educational democracy, as 
to its most vital functions, into a self -perpetuat- 
ing constitutional oligarchy. It says either too 
much or too little. That is, it is either vicious or 
imbecile, if it be not both. Taken literally, as it 
stands, it means nothing, and hence one might say 
would be harmless, but manifestly it is intended 
to mean much more than it says. 

Now, let us see : first, it is adrpitly inaccurate. 
Highly diversified courses of study are not nec- 
essarily overburdened. Whether the two terms 
shall be applicable to the same course depends 
upon many things, — among others, upon the age 
of the children concerned. Even the tyro student 
of child nature knows that young children are in- 
capable of intensive study and that they need 
highly diversified courses, rousing interest in 
many subjects; that as children advance in age 
and mental attainment it becomes at least pos- 
sible, whether desirable or not, to substitute a 
more intensive study of fewer subjects for the 
broader but less thoro pursuit of many. 

This resolution, either purposely or ignorantly, 
makes no recognition of varying mental states, 
but uses the undiscriminating term "in. the 
grades," which carries children in a public school 
system from the ages of five to eighteen, or older; 
that is, thru the period of later infancy, the inter- 
mediate stage between infancy and adolescence, 
and well thru the period of adolescence; or from 
the time when, with wide-open eyes, the child sees 
everything and should be encouraged to see every- 
thing, to the time when he is ready for college or 
capable of taking up the thoro study of at least a 
few topics. 

The authors of this resolution would do away 
with diversified courses in all these years. They 
would have the kindergarten child and the first 
grade child study intensively — ^what? What proof 
is there that the sacrifice of "quantity" (whatever 
that may mean) would be followed by improve- 
ment in quality of instruction? Do even the mem- 
bers of the committee believe that to give up the 
observation of nature, the use of stories, the em- 
ployment of idle hands in various kinds of ex- 
pression, and to compel little children to sit as of 
old, conning speller and arithmetic all day, would 
"improve the quality of instruction?" Those of 
us who are old enough to hark back to the times 
when our elementary courses were thus barren 
cannot recall such superior instruction. Those 
were the days of the survival of the fittest, when 
the majority learned almost nothing. 

What is meant by improvement in quality? 



Simple drill on the multiplication table? Are we 
sure that that is better than wakening the inter- 
est of the child in the best things in the world 
about him? The complaints of business men, 
some of them, are doubtless sound. Some of them 
are not. Business men too frequently expect chil- 
dren to enter business with adult minds. Many 
of them would rather that a child should be able 
to add a column of figures and continue thru life 
with no capacity beyond that than that he should 
have open eyes. But, here again, if we go back 
to the times of the barren school, we find neither 
better teaching nor more accurate results. We 
find then, as now, that a few were accurate, many 
were not. No one questions that business men's 
complaints and other people's complaints should 
be heeded and wherever they indicate real defects, 
these should be removed, and there are plenty of 
defects, but what proof is there that they will be 
remedied by a restoration of the regime of ante- 
Horace Mann days? 

Again, are the principles of sound and accurate 
training "as fixed as natural laws?" If they are, 
no one but this committee has ever discovered 
them. The variations of individual human na- 
ture, as indicated in Article No. 3, have been 
found by the rest of us altogether too confusing 
and complex to admit of fixed, natural laws of 
training, at least within our comprehension. If 
the committee has discovered such laws, it can 
confer an inestimable boon upon the world by dis- 
closing them. Why keep them secret any longer? 

What is intended by "Ill-considered experi- 
ments and indiscriminate methodizing"? My lim- 
ited knowledge of the English language and all 
too brief acquaintance with teaching have been 
unable to disclose a gleam of meaning in these 
phrases as used here. If they mean anything, 
they mean that we should stay where we are, 
using those "fixed laws" which the committee only 
knows but has not vouchsafed to disclose, and 
should seek to find no new means of training the 
minds of children. 

And what is meant by the "continuous drill nec- 
essary for accurate and efficient training" ? Is not 
that also somewhat of a mystery? If it means 
that the larger interests are to be abandoned and 
the time of the school devoted to the tables and 
to the memorizing of generalizations in the old- 
fashioned way, it certainly does not accord with 
the observation of most of us that that means 
more efficient training, or, in better English, 
training for greater efficiency. Most of us have 
accepted as at least approximating a principle the 
doctrine that beyond a certain amount of time 
spent, drill is wasted ; that children's minds must 
be kept busy by a -certain amount of change ; and 
that prolonged attention upon a single subject, 
and especially upon a small subject, is impossible, 
and, when attempted, secures bad rather than 
good results, inaccuracy rather than accuracy; 
that the point of possible interest is the limit of 
possible efficiency; that perfunctory,* verbal exer- 
cises beyond this point secure not only distaste for 
the subject but actually interfere with the devel- 
opment of mental vigor and with the very accu- 
racy so highly esteemed by our committee. 

Of the last clause of the article also I have been 
trying to find the meaning, and I think it means 
that nothing should be introduced into the elemen- 
tary or high school courses which will interfere 
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with the consistent and continuous drill in the 
three K's thru the twelve years of the school 
course. 

Of course everybody believes that over-bur- 
dened courses are unwise. Excess is bad in any 
department of life. Everybody believes that the 
degree of accuracy and thoroness which may be 
attained by children at different ages without in- 
jury to their mental growth should be secured. 
These are commonplaces. Then why are they ut- 
tered? The inference thruout this article is that 
all of the richer courses, including those of the 
high schools and the kindergartens, for which 
thousands of us have struggled for years and 
which began with Horace Mann in this country, 
should be abandoned and we should go back to the 
three R's and spelling ; that literature, history, ge- 
ography, nature study, and, in the high school, the 
foreign languages, the sciences, and arts should be 
given up and that the type of the modern schpol 
should be the district school of New England and 
New York from fifty to seventy-five years ago. 
That is the only possible inference as to the real 
motive of the resolution. If it does not mean that, 
it has no meaning and it had better have been left 
unsaid. 

We all of us know that there are enough evils 
in our public school system; that there are some 
schools in which courses are overcrowded; that 
many rich courses are badly taught; that many 
children come thru school each year with insufl[i- 
cient knowledge and badly trained. If these evils 
had been attacked by the committee in some com- 
prehensible way, and especially if remedies had 
been pointed out that could have been applied by 
the teacher, it would have been welcomed as a 
message from Heaven, but this loose, inaccurate, 
false, and misleading generalization helps nobody, 
indicates no specific evil, does not even hit at a 
possible remedy except the broad one of abandon- 
ing all that we have gained during the last fifty 
years of the march of progress in education. 

As I have said, it is doubtless true that very 
many teachers teach badly, that very many 
courses of study are badly organized, and, in some 
cases, essentials are neglected ; it is true that many 
children do not get in the schools the kind of train- 
ing that they need, but it is not true that this is 
due to the enrichment of our courses, and nobody 
has yet shown that it is true. It is not true that 
our schools are inferior to the schools of hajf a 
century ago, when there were no fads. And it 
probably is not true that the committee had any 
clear notion of what it meant anyhow. Let us 
have from somebody a definite statement of spe- 
cific faults and possible remedies, but we have had 
enough loose vaporings leading nowhere. 

New York, C. B. Gilbert. 



"Bringing Charges" 

I wonder if there has been any such epidemic 
of bringing charges against heads of schools in 
general as has prevailed among State schools for 
the deaf during the last few years ? Is this virus 
specific, or generic? 

In about five years five superintendents of State 
schools for the deaf have had charges brought 
against them, and in the four cases that have been 
heard the "charger" utterly failed to produce any 
evidence even pointing at any wrong doing! In 
all cases the dismissal, or — ^well, superannuating 
— of a worthless, or no-longer-useful employee, 
seemed the moving cause; altho in one case, the 
superintendent's resolute opposition to the charg- 



er's advertised business was presumably the un- 
derlying motive. 

In one case, practically the embezzlement of 
public money was charged, founded on a separate 
residence having been built for the superintend- 
ent, and the superintendent having charged his 
traveling expenses to the school ! (No inquiry was 
made as to whether he traveled on school or pri- 
vate business!) 

In one case, the wrath of the Governor was so 
aroused by the vileness of the charges, and the 
entire lack of any foundation for them, that he 
directed the Attorney - General to investigate 
whether the State could bring a prosecution of the 
charger. (Unfortunately, this could not be done.) 

In another case, the investigating committee of 
the Legislature was so wrathful over repetitions 
of the same charges that it spread on the records 
a recommendation that no attention be paid to any 
future charges brought by this charger ! 

Now, is this diseased condition of things gen- 
eral, local, epidemic, or sporadic? 

Of course the victims have ample grounds for 
proceeding against the chargers in the courts, 
either by civil or criminal suit; but after going 
thru all the worry and bedevilling incident to re- 
futing nasty, mean, or vindictive charges, with the 
attendant upsetting of his school, and his own har- 
assments, what superintendent wants to prolong 
that state of affairs? 

A friend of mine, long connected with general 
education and very observant, wrote me that in 
almost every such case within his knowledge the 
head of the school had brought it on his own head 
by too long retention of an employee either worth- 
less in every way or past usefulness ; but that does 
not meet the latest case I have in mind, for there, 
the superintendent was forced to drop many em- 
ployees in consequence of a reduced appropriation. 

(^an you, or your readers, give any light of ex- 
perience or observation of such conditions? 

I am so entirely ignorant of conditions of edu- 
cation, and so far from having a shred of the 
educator in me, that my only line would be in 
evolving a path in which that wrathful Governor 
I have mentioned can get at his game. 

Oakmont, Pa. William Wade. 



Lxport of Black Forest Clocks 

According to Jewelnj and Horology Exporta- 
tion, published in the interests of the German ex- 
port trade, the Black Forest clock industry, dat- 
ing from the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
has held its place in the markets of Europe and 
America for over two hundred years. This suc- 
cess is ascribed to the wood carvings, cuckoo 
clocks, and similar specialties. 

At one time division of labor and the introduc- 
tion of modem factory methods in the United 
States threatened not only to drive the German 
clocks from the American market, but the Ameri- 
can clocks even entered into competition in Eu- 
rope with the German product. The Black Forest 
people introduced modem methods, however, and 
not only regained their former state of prosperity, 
but have greatly increased their output. Since 
1880 the clocks exported have increased over 300 
per cent. Within the past six years France has 
more than doubled her imports of Black Forest 
clocks, the Argentine Republic has tripled her im- 
ports, and the United States has more than quad- 
rupled hers. However, Great Britain is the heav- 
iest purchaser, taking one-third of the total ex- 
ports. 
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Fire Protection for Schools' 



By Peter Joseph McKeon, Secretary of the Fire Bureau, New York 



Fire ILxtinguishers and Fire Alarms 

In cases of fire in a school, the first thought 
should be to get the pupils and teachers out of the 
building. This necessitates a Fire Drill, or, as it 
is more .correctly termed, a Panic Drill. It is 
aimed at other emergencies as well as fire, and is 
to prevent crowding or rushing by accustoming 
the pupils to march out according to a pre- 
arranged plan. 

Preceding the Panic Drill, and in fact, being 
the first step, is an Interior Fire Alarm System. 
This ia to notify all the occupants of the building 
that there is a fire or other unusual happening, 
and to give sufficient time and warning for a safe 
and prompt dismissal. It calls for alarm boxes or 
signal stations within a convenient distance of 
every part of the building, certainly not more than 
200 feet, tho any fixed distance may not meet the 
particular needs of certain schools. Two hundred 
feet is simply given as a guide and is the distance 
stated in the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion's rules for Fire Alarms. 

The alarm boxes should be arranged to sound 
prearranged signals on every floor of the building, 
and also announce on which floor is the fire. If 
a fire is on the top floor, for instance, there is no 
cause for alarm among those on the lower floors. 
This definite knowledge of the position of the fire 
helps the exit of the pupils. These alarms, also, 
should operate directly and immediately and not 
be dependent on action by some intermediate per- 
son, such as being first transmitted to an office or 
other central point and then retransmitted thru- 
out the building. The principal or janitor as a re- 
transmitting agent cannot be depended on, as they 
are liable to be absent at the critical moment and 
the entire Fire Alarm and Panic Drill system be 
disorganized. 

After the interior alarm has been sounded, the 
Fire Department alarm should be sent, assuming 
that the school is under Fire Department protec- 
tion. The Fire Department alarm should prefer- 
ably be by direct telegraph communication to 
Fire Department headquarters, or by the regular 
Fire Department alarm system in use. Each 
school should have a special alarm number so that 
the firemen will immediately know exact location 
of the fire, and proceed direct to the school. If 
key boxes are used, the principal, the janitor and 
other responsible officials should have keys, so that 
no delay may occur on this score. 

To guard against a delayed alarm thru the 
regular Fire Department alarm being out of or- 
der, a supplementary Fire Department alarm 
should be provided. This should be operated by 
an independent system, separate and distinct from 
the regular alarm system, in order to provide two 
separate and distinct calls for the firemen, in case 
one or the other should fail. The telephone as an 
auxiliary Fire Department alarm suggests itself, 
but if this is used, some steps should be taken 
to assure prompt connection and have the fire 
alarm message transmitted without interference 
or delay. 

"First send the alarm, then fight the fire," is the 
one safe rule for fire emergencies, and it applies 
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especially to schools. There can be no mistake 
then or invaluable time lost. If the fire is insig- 
nificant, or there are men, women or youths able 
to handle simple fire-extinguishing appliances, so 
much the better. It should be made a strict rule 
that no effort be made to fight a fire until the 
alarm has been sounded. Many serious fires have 
been due to neglect of this rule, and it is far better 
to call the firemen to false alarms or already ex- 
tinguished fires than have one fire get away from 
amateur fire fighters. In the beginning of a fire, 
the delay in sending an alarm will make little or 
no difference in its progress. 

For fighting fire in a school, there are only to 
be reconunended simple hand appliances, such as 
water-pails, wet brooms or mops. National Fire 
Protection Association chemical extinguishers, 
which are three-gallon sodawater machines, and 
effective gas extinguishers, such as the Pyrene 
Extinguisher. Firemen's hooks and axes may 
also be installed, as the hooks may be useful in 
pulling down burning clothing or overhead drap- 
eries. If the fire, however, requires cutting up a 
floor or opening up a wall or partition, it is a job 
for regular firemen, and should not be attempted 
by amateurs, except as a last resort. A few les- 
sons in throwing water from a pail, using a wet 
broom and handling a chemical extinguisher are 
strongly recommended, if the services can be ob- 
tained of a fireman, who is skillful in these appar- 
ently simple things. For a nation that spends half 
a billion dollars yearly in fire waste and fire pro- 
tection, it might be worth while to teach the young 
idea something about Fire Prevention and Fire 
Protection. 

The preceding Fire Protection should be in- 
stalled in every school building, as the cost is tri- 
fling. Further measures, perhaps available only 
for wealthy communities, are the automatic fire 
detector or alarm, and the automatic fire extin- 
guisher. The appropriations for these are in the 
nature of a sound investment, because of the great 
security they afford, and for school buildings 
without first-class Fire Department protection are 
almost indispensable, where the destruction of 
school buildings would be a serious financial and 
educational loss. 

The automatic fire alarm consists of a fire sensi- 
tive wire, or appliance called a thermostat, which 
i3 placed thruout a building and when touched by 
heat rings gongs and indicates the location of the 
fire. It is a precaution especially valuable for hid- 
den fires, which slowly gather headway without 
being noticed, and also for fires that start on Sun- 
days, nights and holidays, when the building is not 
used, making up in some measure for the lack of a 
w^atchman patroUing^ the premises under super- 
vision. 

The automatic fire-extinguishing system, or 
sprinklers, as they are called, is the one great fire 
device that has safeguarded our big mills, ware- 
houses and department stores. The automatic 
sprinkler is a special kind of water faucet, to use 
a familiar parallel, which is turned on the fire by 
the heat of the fire itself. The sprinkler has a fire 
alarm attachment also, and announces the fire as 
well as holding it in check or extinguishes it en- 
tirely. 
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"Pieces to Speak "~II 

(Continued from the September number) 
By Maude Elma Kingsley 



B. Recitations in which Elocutionary Effects 
May Be Produced 

I. poetry 

1. When Our Hero Comes to Maine Day 

* 2. Uncle Tascus and the Deed Day 

3. Goody Blake and Harry Gill Wordsworth 

4. The Forsaken Merman' Arnold 

5. Dover Beach' Arnold 

6. The Lady of Shalott' Tennyson 

7. Morte D'Arthur Tennyson 

* 8. John Burns of Gettysburg Harte 

* 9. The Deacon's Masterpiece Holmes 
10. The Owl Critic Fields 

♦11. Marmion, Canto VI.' 

(From stanza 34 to the end) Scott 

*12. Death of Cyrano de Bergerac' 

•(From "Cyrano de Bergerac," 

Act v., scene VI. What did he 

there ... to the end) Rostand 

13. Cyrano's Duel' 

(From Act I., scene iv. Wait, let 
me choose . . . end the refrain) 

14. Pied Piper of Hamelin Browning 

15. Kree Gordon 

16. Little Orphant Annie Riley 

17. Little Haly' Riley 

18. The Jackdaw of Rheims' Barham 

19. Mother and Poet' Mrs. Browning 

20. Robert Lincoln Bryant 

II. prose 

1. A Rill from the Town Pump' Hawthorne 

* 2. The Defeat at Waterloo' 

(From "Les Miserables," Part II. 
At five o'clock, Wellington . . . 
vanished dream) Hugo 

* 3. Leatherstocking's Sentence' 

(From "The Pioneers," chap. 33. 
Nathaniel Bumpo ... to end) Cooper 

* 4. The Attack upon the Bastile' 

(From "The French Revolution," 
I., vi. All morning since nine 
. . . Bastille is still to take) Carlyle 

5. Uncle Tom Reads His Testament' 

(From "Uncle Tom's Cabin," chap. 
14. Is it strange . . . future 
one) Stowe 

6. Miss Ophelia in Dinah's Kitchen' 

(From "Uncle Tom's Cabin," chap. 
18. When Miss Ophelia entered 
the kitchen . . . abated) Stowe 

7. A Pearl of Great Price* 

(From "The Story of the Other 
Wise Man." He took the pearl 
from his boson ... to the end) Van Dyke 

* 8. The Dinner at Colonel Carter's' 

(From "Colonel Carter of Car- 
tersville") Page 

9. Mrs. Poyser's Jugs' 

(From "Adam Bede," chap. 20. 
Mrs. Poyser's attention . . i' the 
house) Eliot 

10. Destruction of Pompeii' 

(From "Last Days of Pompeii, 
v., iv. The eyes of the crowd 
... to end) Bulwer 

11. The Bear Story* Riley 

12. The Mock Turtle's Story 

(From "Alice in Wonderland") Carroll 
♦13. Dotheboys Hall' 

(From "Nicholas Nickleby." Af- 
ter some half hour's delay . . . 
pause) Dickens 



14. 



♦15. 
16. 

17. 
18. 



Descent into the Maelstrom' 

(From Never shall I forget . . . 

attempt to describe) Poe 

The English Mail Coach, Part V. De Quincey 
Joan of Arc 

(From The shepherd girl that had 

delivered France . . . martyrs) De Quincey 
Moses Returns from the Fair' 

(From "The Vicar of Wakefield," 

chap. 12. As she spoke, Moses 

... to end) Goldsmith 

Mowgli Leaves the Jungle' 

(From "Second Jungle Book — 

The Spring Running.'^ Thy trail 

ends here then, Manling ... 

to the end) Kiplipg 

19. Letting in the Jungle' 

(From "Second Jungle Book." 
He lowered his head . . . Jungle 
law) Kipling 

20. Farewell to Japan* 

(From "A Social Departure," 
chap. 18. And so it befell ... 
to end) Duncan 

21. The Taj Mahal' 

(From "A Social Departure," 
chap. 36. The great tomb . . . 
to tne end) Duncan 

22. Perry's Sea Fight 

(From D'ri and I") Bacheller 

23. The Recognition 

(From "Rip Van Winkle." It 
was with great difficulty . . . 
assemblage) Irving 

Sam Wellier's Valentine 

(From "Pickwick Papers," chap. 
33. The brandy and water . . . 



*24 



♦For boys. 

' Suitable only for the last year in the high school. 





Post) 


Dickens 


25. 


Death of Poor Jo 
(From "Bleak House." Jo is in a 






sleep . . . around us every day 


Dickens 




Very Short Selections 


1. 


The Bugle Song 


Tennyson 


2. 


I Remember, I Remember 


Hood 


3. 


Concord Hsrmn 


Emerson 


4. 


The Mountain and the Squirrel 


Emerson 


5. 


The Bundle of Sticks (Prose) 


^sop 


6. 


Abou Ben Adhem 


Leigh Hunt 


7. 


Brutus's Speech over Cesar's Body 


Shakespeare 


8. 


Captain, My Captain 


Whitman 


9. 


Little Boy Blue 


Field 


10. 


The Sandpiper 


Thaxter 


11. 


The Tempest 


Fields 


12. 


Cleon and I 


Mackay 


13. 


A Lost Chord 


Procter 


14. 


King Henry's Apostrophe to Sleep 
(From 2 Henry IV., III., 1) 






Shakespeare 


15. 


The Lore-Lei 


Heine 


16. 


Swing High and Swing Low 


Stevenson 


17. 


Daybreak 


Longfellow 


18. 


A June Day 
(From "Vision of Sir Launfal." 
And what is so rare . . . best) 










Lowell 


19. 


After the Rain 


Aldrich 


20. 


A New England Snowstorm 
(From "Snow-Bound." The sun 










that brief . . . Pisa's leaning 






miracle) 


Whittier 


21. 


The Skylark 


Hogg 


22. 


Before Harfieur 
(From Henry V., Act III., scene I. 






Once more ... St. George) 


Shakespeare 


23. 


Clan Alpine's Boat Song 






(From "Lady of the Lake) 


Scott 


24. 


The Coronach 






(From "Lady of the Lake") 


Scott 


25. 


The Recessional 


Kipling 
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Memory Gems for November 

(Saturdays and Sundays omitted) 

Arranged by Anna le Poer Collins, Massachusetts 



November 2 
It is a bright, clear, warm November day. I feel blessed. 
I love my life. I warm toward all nature. 

— Thoreau. "Autumn." Nov. 1, 1851. 

November 3 
Be still, sad heart! and cease repining; 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shining. 

— Longfellow. "The Rainy Day." 

November 4 
This is the month of sunrise skies, 

Intense with molten piist and flame; 
Out of the purple deeps arise 

Colors no painter yet could name; 
Gold lilies and the cardinal flower 
Were pale against this gorgeous hour. 

— Lucy Larcom. "November." 

November 5 
But Nature whistled with all her winds, 
Did as she pleased and went her way. 

— Emer£ON. "Fragments on Nature." 

November 6 
There's something kind o' hearty-like about the atmosphere 
When the heat of summer's over and the coolin' frost is 

here. 
— James Whitcomb Riley. "When the Frost is on the 
Pumpkins." 

November 9 
We will dream of green leaves, when the woods turn 
brown. 
—Lucy Larcom. "When the Woods Turn Brown." 

November 10 

First a lake 
Tinted with sunset; next the wavy lines 
Of far receding hills; and yet more far, 
Monadnock lifting from his night of pines 
His rosy forehead to the evening star. 

— ^Whittier. "Mountain Pictures." 

November li 
All, save this little nook of land, 
Circled with trees, on which I stand; 
All, save that line of hills which lie 
Suspended in the mimic sky — 
Seems a blue void, above, beloW, 
Thru which the white clouds come and go. 
— Bryant. "A Scene on the Banks of the Hudson." 

November 12 

The sun. 
That even as the tale was done 
Burst from its canopy of cloud, 
And lit the landscape with the blaze 
Of afternoon on autumn days, 
And filled the room with light, and made 
The fire of logs a painted shade. 
— Longfellow. "Tales of a Wayside Inn." Part Second. 

November 13 
Outside the garden 
The wet skies harden; 
The gates are barred on 

The summer side; 
Shut out the flower time, 
Sunbeam and shower-time, 



Make way for our time. 
The winter-tide. 
— Swinburne. "Winter in Northumberland." 

November 16 
The rose has taken off her tire of red, 

The mullein stalk its yellow stars has lost. 
And the proud meadow pink hangs down her head 
Against earth's chilly bosom, witched with frost. 
— Alice Cary. "Autumn." 

November 17 
Each day I find new coverlids 
Tucked in, and more sweet eyes shut tight; 
Sometimes the viewless mother bids 
Her ferns kneel- down full in my sight; 
I hear their chorus of "good-night." 
And half I smile, and half I weep, * 
Listening while they lie "down to sleep." 

— Helen Hunt Jackson. "Down to Sleep." 

November 18 
See yonder leafless trees against the sky. 
How they diffuse themselves into the air. 

— Emerson. "Fragments on Nature." 

November 19 
The trees' naked branches that have shed 
Their sprays of rainbows, in the light blush red 
And lure the sparrows to a noonday tryst. 
— Mrs. Whiton-Stone. "Three Days in November." 

November 20 
"Look forward, not back!" 'Tis the chant of creation. 

The xhime of the seasons as onward they roll ; 
'Tis the pulse of the world, 'tis the hope of the ages, 
'Tis the voice of our God in the depths of the soul. 
— Alice Freeman Palmer. "Four Mottoes." 

November 23 

In the hidden life 
Of the pretty things sleeping below. 
Waiting the moment of waking, 
Ready to burgeon and grow, 
Who shall say but the touch 

Of this cool, dark, quiet to-day, 
Is full of as saving grace 
As the strong, warm kisses of May. 

— Mary Euzabeth Blake. "November." 

November 24 
The stars throw smiles upon 
The full-armed gleaners of the harvest year. 

— J. Hazard Hartzell. "Autumn is Ended." 

November 25 

, Autumn is here — 
A sun-browned reaper — strong of arm and fleet, 
The ripened corn in sheaves about his feet. 
—Christian Burke. "The Passing of Summer." 

November 26 
Wisely and well, in earlier times, 

This happy day was chosen. 
That tho the earth grow stiff and bare, 
Our hearts might not be frozen. 

—Elaine Goodale. "Thanksgiving." 

November 27 
For the splendor of the sunsets. 

Vast mirrored on the sea; 
For the gold-fringed clouds, that curtain 
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Heaven's inner mystery. 
For the molten bars of twilight, 

Where thought leans, glad, yet awed; 
For the glory of the sunsets, 

I thank thee, my God! 

— Lucy Larcom. "Thanksgiving." 



November 30 
In sweet, serene and thankful hearts 

Lies all the joy of living; 
Lift pure and strong your choral sang. 
And make a glad "Thank^ving.*' 

— Elaine Goooale. 'Thaadoigiving.' 



Grammar School Course in Literature 



By Harriet E. Peet, State Normal, Salem, Mass. 



Literature is the expression of things most inti- 
mately connected with life. It is an interpreta- 
tion of what is of vital importance to us all. To 
arouse interest in it is to show at the outset that 
it deals with what is significant, interesting and 
entertaining. This may be done by introductory 
talks which link the experience of the children 
with the selection studied ; by giving the children 
an opportunity to do creative, not reproductive, 
work in connection with the stu4y ; and by a con- 
tinual reading to a class of things which they 
enjoy. 

Each piece of literature has its own problem 
in its introduction. Some pieces may have a set- 
ting unf amilar and incomprehensible ; others may 
be obscure in theme; and still others deal with 
peoples and times new and strange. The intro- 
duction required may be of various kinds. It may 
be story-telling, the recounting of an incident, an 
interpretation of the character of the author, or it 
may be historical, biographical or geographical. 

A good device, as a means of introduction, is to 
ask a question which is to be solved by the piece, 
or to tell a story up to an interesting point and 
leave it there. Another useful device is to de- 
scribe a character in the story so that the children 
are interested to know what happens to him. 

Such a poem as Holmes' "Flower of Liberty" 
appeals to the class, if their curiosity is aroused 
by a play upon the symbolism of the poem. The 
pupils grow curious to know about this strange 
flower which, you tell them, is found on land and 
sea, is worn in button-holes, used to decorate 
houses, is sometimes seen in foreign countries 
where it awakens great pleasure when seen by 
Americans. You tell them further how in it are 
blended the "white of northern snows," and the 
"red of the southern rose," and the blue of the 
heavens ; and that it has a curious characteristic — 
it is seldom seen near the ground, but prefers to 
blossom on the tops of buildings. One after an- 
other of the children will begin to have an idea of 
what the flower is and be quite ready to appreciate 
the words of the beautiful poem : 

THE FLOWER OF LIBERTY 

What flower is this that greets the morn, 

Its hues from Heaven so freshly born? 

With burning star and flaming band 

It kindles all the sunset land: 

Oh, tell me what its name may be — 

Is this the Flower of Liberty? 

It is the banner of the free, 

The starry flower of Liberty! 

Many poems require a nature background for 
an introduction. The "Chambered Nautilus," for 
example, should be read only after the shell has 
been shown or described to the class and some idea 
of the life of the nautilus given. The following 
description is childlike and has the linkage of the 
old with the new, which is important in all intro- 
ductions : 



THE CHAMBERED NAUTILUS 

In the deep, warm waters of the ocean are found some 
exceedingly wonderful little animals. One of these inter- 
esting creatures reminds us to some extent of the snail 
because it carries its house around with it. It is a soft- 
bodied animal like an oyster, living in a beautiful, pearly, 
spiral shell which it uses as a ship. In this shell it sails, 
about upon the summer seas, sometimes far from land, 
and sometimes within the shadows of the palm trees along 
some shore. The spiral of its shell is composed of differ- 
ent rooms. From this fact this animal of the sea gets its- 
name, the Chambered Nautilu£(. 

Each year the Chambered Nautilus softly starts to build 
a new room on his house, for he finds his old home is 
really too small for him. He leaves the old, last year's 
home and crawls into a new and larger one. 

The poet Oliver Wendell Holmes thought about the lit- 
tle creature, and how it continually grew, and there came 
to him a longing that his own life might grow, so that 
each new year would find him a nobler man. He describes 
the shell and expresses the wish in the poem which begins: 

This is the ship of pearl which poets feign 

Sails the unshadowed main, — 

The venturous bark that flings 

On the sweet summer wind its purple wings 

In gulfs enchanted where the siren sings, 

And coral reefs lie bare, 

Where the cold sea-maids rise to sun their streaming hair^ 

The poem ends with these words: 

Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 

As the swift seasons roll! 

Leave thy low- vaulted past! 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 

Till thou at length art free. 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life's unresting sea! 

Interest is aroused in some short poems such as 
"Titania's Lullaby," from "Midsummer Night's 
Dream," and "Ariel's Song," from "The Tempest," 
by telling the stories connected with them. "Pip- 
pa's Song," from "Pippa Passes" is also a good il- 
lustration of a poem which gains in content thru 
story-telling. 

PIPPA'S song — A STORY INTRODUCTION 

In southern France, where many mills are busy weav- 
ing thousands and thousands of yards of silk, a little girl 
named Pippa once lived. From morning until night she 
worked in among the whirling spindles and busy looms, 
busily watching her task while the endless hum continued. 
She had no school to go to, no open fields to play in, no ad- 
vantages of any kind, but still she kept her heart happy 
by thinking of how she was helping in the world's work, 
and with the thought of the one day of the year she was 
to have as a holiday. Pippa wondered how she would 
spend this one day. She thought it over and over. 

When Pippa's holiday came she decided to go into the 
village and sing of all the joy that was in her own happy 
heart. She arose with the lark and went gayly thru the 
streets, singing her merry songs. 
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The first one who heard Pippa was a discouraged mu- 
sician who was playing mournful tunes on his fife. Her 
song gave him so much courage that he began to play 
such a cheerful, happy tune that all the children began to 
dance and laugh and to spread the joy far and wide. 

The next to hear Pippa singing was a young builder 
who longed with great impatience to build towers and 
domes, but who was kept at the lowly task of making 
stairs. He sighed to himself and said: ''Why should I 
try to do this work well? I am kept at this work of mak- 
ing stairs for people to tread upon. Such lowly work, 
while my thoughts are filled with wonderful castles and 
cathedrals!" 

When the young builder heard Pippa's song he was 
filled with new courage. He said to himself, "What mat- 
ter if I am not chosen to build towers and domes! I'll 
try to build my stairs well, for perhaps that work is of as 
great service as the other." 

The young man was as good as his word, and so well 
did he do his humble task that soon a harder task was 
given him, and by and by, because of his patience, skill and 
trustworthiness, he became a great master builder and 
made castles and cathedrals with wonderful domes and 
towers. 

So all day long Pippa sang, and to every one, as she 
poured forth her joyous song, new courage came. This is 
one of the songs that she sang: 

The year's at the spring. 

The day's at the mom, 

Morning's at seven, 

The hillside's dew-pearled, 

The lark's on the wing, 

The snail's on the thorn, 

God's in his heaven, 

And, — all's rigjit with the world! 

THE SONG OP THE CHATTAHOOCHEE 

(Descriptive Introduction) 
A river rushes down from among the mountains in 
Georgia, roaring and falling among the hills, until it gets 
to the plain. Here it wanders slowly among the rushes 
and grass until it reaches the sea. The river seemed to 
sing a song to Sidney Lanier, a Southern poet and mu- 
sician, as it rushed among the hills, or half-hid -among the 
ferns and rushes. When the river was among the hills, 
where the trees lent their shade, the trees, the ferns, and 
the birds seemed to call to it to stay. When it reached 
the plain the rushes called to it, "Abide! Abide!" but the 
river heeded not the invitations. It was bound for the 
great ocean and would not rest until its waters could 
mingle with the great sea. 

Out of the hills of Habersham, 

Down the valleys of Hall, 
I hurry amain to reach the plain, 

Run the rapid and leap the fall. 
Split at the rock and together again, 

Accept my bed, or narrow or wide, 

And flee from folly on every side 
With a lover's pain to attain the plain 

Far from the hills of Habersham, 

Far from the valleys of Hall. 

* * * * 4t 

But oh, not the hills of Habersham, 

And oh, not the valleys of Hall 
Avail: I am fain for to water the plain. 

Downward the voices of Duty call — 
Downward, to toil and be mixed with the main. 

The dry fields bum, and the mills are to turn. 

And a myriad flowers mortally yearn. 
And the lordly main from beyond the plain 

Calls o'er the hills of Habersham, 

Calls through the valleys of Hall. 

— Sidney Lanier. 

There are many poems such as Bryant's "To a 
Waterfowl," or "Robert Burns' "To a Mouse," 



which are ended by the recounting of an incident 
in the life of the author. 

TO A waterfowl 

(Incident Introduction) 
"When he (Bryant) journeyed on foot over the hills to 
Plainfield on the 15th of December, 1816, to see what in- 
ducement it offered him to commence there the practice 
of the profession to which he had just been licensed (law), 
Bryant says in one of his letters that he felt 'very forlorn 
and desolate.' The world seemed to ^ow bigger and 
darker as he ascended, and his future seemed uncertain 
and desperate. The sun had already set, leaving behind 
it one of those brilliant seas of chrysolite and opal which 
often flood the New England skies, and, while pausing to 
contemplate the rosy splendor with rapt admiration, a soli- 
tary bird made its winged way along the illuminated hori- 
zon. He watched until it was lost in the distance. He 
then went on with new strength and courage. When he 
reached the house where he was to stop for the night he 
immediately sat down and wrote the lines, 'To a Water- 
fowl,' the concluding verse of which will perpetuate to fu- 
ture ages the lesson in faith which the scene had impressed 
upon him." — From Bigelow's "Life of Bryant." 

Whither, 'midst falling dew. 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 

Far, thru their rosy depths, doest thou pursue 
Thy solitary way? 

Work degenerates into mere entertainment un- 
less advantage is taken of the interest aroused by a 
selection and an opportunity for creative work is 
given the pupils. This work may consist of inter- 
pretations, discussions, descriptions, reviews, dra- 
matizations, memory work and interpretive 
reading. The work should be partly oral and 
partly written, but in neither case should the ex- 
ercises prepared by the children be tedious either 
to prepare or to listen to. 

THE PUZZLE PICTURE 

One of the forms of expression which the chil- 
dren enjoy is the "puzzle picture." Each child 
chooses a scene from the story read and describes 
it for his classmates without giving names. If 
another pupil recognizes the scene he does not 
name it, but adds another bit of description. This 
process continues until the majority of the chil- 
dren have recognized the scene. Such a descrip- 
tion as this taken from "Julius Caesar" illustrates 
how the work is done : 

A taper burns dimly in a general's tent, showing the 
troubled face of a noble man and that of a youth beside 
him, sleeping. The general is making plans for the next 
day's battle. Near the youth lies a musical instrument 
upon which he had been playing. Suddenly the general 
turns pale. He rises to his feet and speaks to a pale, 
shadowy intruder. He thinks his imagination has played 
a trick upon him, and the visitor is not real, but when he 
speaks to him he answers. 

The scene is the familiar one which contains 
this speech of Brutus : 

How ill this taper bums! Ha! who comes here? 

I think it is the weakness of mine eyes 

That shapes this monstrous apparition. 

It comes upon me. Art thou anything? 

Art thou some god, some angel, or some devil. 

That makest my blood cold and my hair to stan'? 

Speak to me what thou art. 

THE INFORMAL DEBATE 

Another form of discussion which the children 
enjoy and find profitable is an informal argument, 
or defence of opinions. The ball is started rolling 
by a question from the teacher or a statement 
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from a pupil upon which there is a division of 
opinions among the pupils. The different children 
are called upon to bring up instances in the story 
which support their opinions. 

While a seventh grade was studying the "Ad- 
ventures of Ulysses," a boy asserted the opinion 
that Ulysses was unsympathetic. The class de- 
fended their favorite hero by bringing up the fact 
that the immortal Greek had shed tears when 
Scylla devoured some of his companions; and by 
telling of how overcome with grief he had been 
after the Lsestrygonians had wrecked his ships 
and devoured his men, and how badly he had felt 
when he had seen his men in the form of swine. 
The boy held his ground, telling of how he had put 
out the eye of the one-eyed monster Polyphemus, 
and killed the suitors. The children were much 
alive on the question, and the discussion brought 
to light many queer childish interpretations, some 
very crude moral ideas, and some shrewd obser- 
vations. The children all concluded during the 
discussion that Ulysses was too fond of flattering 
words and not careful enough of the truth. They 
did not like to have him tell Nausicaa that she was 
as graceful as a young cypress tree. But they 
concluded that he was sympathetic and that he 
was a great hero because he was loyal to his wife, 
brave at all times and ever ready with a wise plan. 

The following papers illustrate a few of the 
other forms of expression, either in oral or writ- 
ten work, which involve the creative impulse on 
the part of the children and make their work a 
pleasure to them : 

THE PROCESSION 

(A Dramatic Description from "The Flag Goes By." 
Fifth Grade.) 

Hurrah! Here it comes! The flag, the soldiers, the 
bugles, the drums. They are coming. Hear them? 
Tramp, tramp. They are marching steadily on. 

"Hurrah, hurrah!" Hear the cheers? Hats go off. 
More cheers, and more hats. 

Still the tramp, tramp. Still the soldiers are marching 
in step. Still the flag is waving. 

MELODY 

(A Review — Seventh Grade) 

Among the books that I have read and enjoyed sev- 
eral times, and one that I am willing to read over again, 
is the beautiful story "Melody," by Laura E. Richards. 

The child "Melody" was adopted from a poorhouse, 
when she was but a tiny babe and brought up by two la- 
dies, who, when the story opens, are called her aunts. 

Some of her numerous friends and the ones she loved 
best were Dr. Brown, her aunts, and an old fiddler, called 
by "Melody" Rosin the Beau. 

Melody, while out walking on a morning, is kidnapped, 
and after severe suffering on her part, as well as her 
friends', she is rescued by Rosin. 

HOW ONE SIN LEADS TO ANOTHER 

(An Interpretation from Silas Marner — Eighth Grade) 
When we do wrong we little think what may come of 
it, but many times a person's life is ruined by one wrong- 
doing, for that wrongdoing leads to another and then try- 
ing to cover that up, one sins again, and so on, until one 
knows no right. George Eliot shows this in her book, 
"Silas Marner," where Godfrey Cass does wrong and then 
lies, trying to cover it up. He loses the love of his child 
by doing this, and day after day he watches while she be- 
comes more attached to her humble foster-father. 

So with us; we should keep as near the right as possible, 
striving to have a spotless record. May it be said of us 
that we were men, godlike, erect, with native honor clad. 

DAVID, THE SHEPHERD BOY 

(A Description from the study of "Saul" — Eighth Grade) 
Far out on the pasture, a shepherd boy, young and 



bappy, tends his sheep. The sun is lowering in the west 
and it sends its red and golden rays to everything. In 
the distance are the gray mountains, with their hoods of 
snow. Not far away from the shepherd is a trickling 
brook that runs down toward the little village below. 
Some of the sheep are standing by the stream looking at 
the reflection of themselves and the rays of the sun in the 
clear, cool water. Others are grazing on the green grass. 

The shepherd boy is lying on the ground, under the 
shade of a large oak tree. His staff and hat are thrown 
by his side, and his eyes wander from one sheep to the 
other. 

In the bushes and trees the birds sing merrily. Now 
the bob-white calls to his mate. Then the robin pours 
forth a careless rapture. Above soars the eagle, the 
greatest of all birds. 

RIP'S AWAKENING 

(A Monologue from "Rip Van Winkle"— Normal School) 
Why? can it be possible that I have slept in this place 
all night. Oh! I remember it all now, the strange men in 
the mountains, the game of ninepins — ^the flagon. That 
flagon — that was the cause of my staying here all night. 
How I hate to face Dame Van Winkle! No excuse I can 
think of will be satisfactory to her. But — I must go, 
nothing can save me from facing her. 

Why, what is this? Here is an old firelock in place of 
my well-oiled fowling-piece. Those grave dwarfs of the 
mountains have played a trick upon me, have dosed me 
with liquor and have robbed me of my gun. Wolf! Wolf! 
Wolf! Perhaps he has strayed off after a squirrel or a 
partridge. He is able to take care of himself, so I will 
go and find the dwarfs and demand my gun. 

My! How stiff my joints are! This hard bed does not 
agree with me. What if I should be laid up with a fit of 
rheumatism; if so I shall have a gay time with Dame 
Van Winkle. Well, here I'm off. 



Co-£^ducation in Germany 

Consul H. J. Dunlap, writing from Cologne, has 
the following to say of the progress of co-educa- 
tion of the sexes in public schools in Germany: 

Up to within perhaps ten years no practical test 
of the possibility of co-education had been made, 
but recently the school authorities in the Grand 
Duchy of Baden have made a trial of its possibili- 
ties, and the experiment is looked upon with con- 
siderable interest by the school authorities in 
other parts of the Empire. 

While the number of girls who attended the 
boys' schools in the school year 1901-2 was only 
426, this number has increased threefold during 
the past school year. 

All of the school principals admit the capability 
of the girls and their ability to comply with the 
courses of study, and in many. cases the greater 
diligence and intelligent interest of the girls in 
many special subjects was observable; besides 
their presence in the classes exerted a very favor- 
able influence on the conduct of the boys. An ex- 
cellent effect was noted in the behavior and ap- 
pearance of the male pupils caused by the girls' 
greater punctuality, order, conscientiousness, and 
attention, as well as the natural refinement of the 
sex. There had been no breaks in the discipline 
noted and nowhere had the morals of the pupils 
been in any way endangered thru the interming- 
ling of the sexes in the schoolroom. 

Altho the report of the Baden authorities has 
been favorable to the bringing into closer connec- 
tion in matters of education of the sexes, it is not 
apparent anywhere outside of Baden that any 
progress has been made toward admitting girls to 
the same school with boys, or even to give them 
the same courses of study. 
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The Pilgrim Play* 

WRITTEN AND WORKED OUT BY SIXTH GRADE PUPILS 
With Introduction by Mabel I. Barney, Teachers' CoUegre, New York 



The dramatic tendency usually begrins in the 
third year and continues all thru life. The essen- 
tials of every process and action which the child 
sees or hears in the heavens above and the earth 
beneath are made familiar to him in his dramatic 
imitations. The possibilities of dramatic action 
in the grades above the primary are coming to be 
recognized by leading educators, from the stand- 
point of emotional and intellectual development. 

The scenes given below were written and pre- 
sented by the sixth grade of a large private school 
in New York City, and show that the "wise teach- 
er" need not in all cases even "supply the mate- 
rial for dramatic presentation." 

The scene as a whole was first written by each 
member of the class and the results were brought 
in for discussion and comparison. One of the best 
was then taken as a skeleton. Suggested im- 
provements were made— possibly a better intro- 
duction or a better close for the scene was sup- 
plied from another paper. The scene, when com- 
pleted, was written on the board and copied by the 
class. 

The little play may be given, with pleasure and 
profit, by pupils of any of the grammar grades. 

The Play 

Part I 

Scene L House of Gov. Carver in Holland 

Persons present: Mrs. Brewster, Mrs. Hopkins, Mrs. 
Bradford, Mrs. White, Katharine Carver, Dutch child, 
Engush child, and others. 

Mrs. Hopkins. — 0, this flax in Holland is very 
poor! It breaks every minute and now that I 
have just put it together, it has broken again. I 
would fain be back in old England. 

Mrs. Carver. — It is not well to complain. Flax 
is not the only thing. We have our own religion 
and greater freedom than in Scrooby. There we 
were in danger of having our husbands clapped in 
prison or put to the stocks for worshipping con- 
trary to King James. 

Mrs. Hopkins. — But I don't want my children 
to become Dutch. The other day my little boy 
brought in some boys and they were pla3rlng 
school and were teaching him more Dutch. {Dutch 
child speaks) 

Mrs. Brewster. — Methinks we must not be too 
severe. Have not the Dutch treated us kindly? 
We have much to be thankful for. 

Mrs. White. — I wonder why the men tarry so 
long. I would fain hear tidings of the council. 

Mrs. Hopkins. — Tidings! Thou shalt hear no 
tidings except that we are going to a worse land ! 

Mrs. Carver. — Think not thus of the good men ! 
They will decide for the best. ig^ 

Enter Elder Brewster, Carver, and I 



Well! 



Hopkins. 

Mrs. White (first to see the men), 
What tidings bringst thou? 

Carver (unheeding) . — Good - morrow, fair 
dames. Fifteen days from the morrow and we 
Pilgrims sail for the New World, America. (All 
startled and amazed. Silence.) 



♦Reprinted from Teachers College Record, by special 
permission. 



Mrs. Hopkins (first to recover) . — Just as I told 
you, just as I told you, Mistress Brewster! 

Mrs. Brewster (not noticing). — ^And where 
shall we get the ship? 

Brewster. — Hopldns and Winslow will fetch 
that from England. 

Mrs. White. — ^And who will protect us from the 
Indians? 

Mr. Hopkins. — ^A military leader, too, we will 
fetch from England. 

Mrs. Hopkins. — ^And who will be our preacher, 
good sir? (addressing Brewster). 

Mr. Brewster. — As Robinson must remain here, 
I will undertake it. 

Mrs. Hopkins. — So! (looking him up and 
down) . 

Mr. Hopkins. — I must leave on the morrow for 
England, so I will depart to make ready. 

Dames. — ^And only fifteen days for all we have 
to do! 

Scene U. The Embarkation. Fhe Sailors 
Carrying Luggage 

Captain. — Hurry, my men ! Make haste, there ! 
Dost think the tide will wait for us? 

Sailors. — ^Aye, aye, sir! 

First Sailor. — If this wind but holds we will 
make good speed. 

Second Sailor. — ^And it come not too strong. 

Third Sailor. — Here, mate, lend a hand. 

Fourth Sailor. — ^Aye, aye. 

Enter two Dutchmen. 

First Dutchman (to Captain). — ^What iss it? 

Captain. — The English ship Jdo^yflxmer. To 
take the Pilgrims to America! We sail at noon 
to-day. 

First Dutchman. — ^O, yess, yess! (Explains to 
second Dutchman. Takes place at side of plat- 
form.) 

Enter group of Pilgrims — the Carver family and Lois, 
Miles and Rose Standish, Mr. and Mrs. Brewster and 
children. Greet each other. 

Mr. Carver (to Captain). — Is the wind favor- 
able. Captain? 

Captain. — Tis fair. 

Enter second group — Hopkins family, MuUins family, 
Mary Chilton, Bradford, Whites, Winslows, and Puri- 
tans who remain behind. Elder Robinson in center of 
group. Greetings to other group. 

Mrs. Eaton (to Mrs. Carver). — I know not 
what we shall do, we who are left behind. (S^'ghs 
and shakes head.) 

Mrs. Hopkins (to Mrs. White). — I was forced 
to leave behind my best feather bed — ^the captain 
said it \sras too larfire 

Mr. White (to Mr. Bradford) .—It appeareth 
that all the luggage is aboard. 

Mr. Bradford.— Yes, it is nearly the sailing 
hour. 

Mrs. Brewster (to Barbara Standish, remain- 
ing behind.) — Now that it is time to go I am 
afraid — it is so far. 

Barbara Standish. — Nay, fear not — I would I 
were going too. I hope next year to see you there. 

Mrs. Winslow. — Elder Robinson would speak. 

All quiet and attentive. 

Robinson's Speech. — Dearly beloved people, me- 
thinks this is the last time I shall speak to you. 
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Ye are going away to the new land across the 
ocean, and most of you I shall never see again, for 
1 am too old to accompany you on the long, hard 
journey or to endure the hardships that you will 
have to endure. 

My children, I charge ye, do not forget the re- 
ligion for the sake of which ye have left England 
and are going to make new homes for yourselves 
in the wilderness. Let all remain true and stead- 
fast, but above all see to it that the new land is 
truly a land of religious freedom, where every 
man may worship as he thinks right. 

To thee, William Brewster, I give the charge of 
my people's souls. Mayest thou do thy task well 
— ^and do ye, my good people, obey your new 
leader. 

To thee, brave Miles Standish, I commend the 
task of caring for their bodies. Mayest thou fight 
well for them and protect their homes. 

Wilt thou, John Carver, take charge of my peo- 
ple's rights and help them to make their laws and 
govern them with fairness and justice. And now, 
my people, fare ye well. May success and happi- 
ness come to ye in America — to ye and tp your 
children's children. 

Scene III 

Persons present: Carver, Bradford, Brewster, Wins- 
low, Indian. 

Carver. — How shall we answer the challenge? 
Shall the council stand for peace or war? 

Bradford. — Methinks we must make war. If 
not, they may think we are too weak to fight 
them. 

Hopkins. — Nay, nay, it will be best to keep 
peace with the poor heathen. 

Winslow. — I see not why we should refrain 
from making war upon the Redskins. We have 
tried to be kind to them and they have repaid us 
with hostility — ^thus ! 

Brewster. — I deem it wise and well that some 
at least be converted rather than that any are 
slain, for this is but Christian behavior. 

Enter Miles Standish. 

Miles Standish. — "What, do you mean to make 
war with milk and water of roses ! Is it to shoot 
red squirrels," etc. (Speech from Longfellow's 
''Miles Standish") . . . "And thus I answer the 
challenge." 



Scene IV. Mrs. Brewster's Kitchen 

Priscilla Mullins, stirring something in a small howl. 

Priscilla. — 'Tis the last of the flour. It is 
scarcely enough to make a little posset for the in- 
valid ! 

Enter John Alden with hare. 

John Alden. — See, Priscilla, I have been suc- 
cessful. Now thou canst make some broth for 
Mistress Brewster. 

Priscilla. — ^You cannot think, John, how glad 
I am! 

John. — ^And now I will help thee dress it. 

Takes knife, drops it, etc. 

Priscilla, — 0, John, thy fingers are but clumsy. 
(They busy themselves with preparations.) Tell 
me, hast heard aught of the ship? 

John. — Nay, she has not been sighted. But 
even now Hobomok is watching. 

Priscilla. — "I have been thinking," etc. 

John. — ^Yea, indeed I do not condemn you. 
Stouter hearts than a woman's have quailed in 
this terrible season. You have been brave and 
wise, then do not be discouraged now. 

Priscilla. — I almost wish myself back in Old 
England. 

Enter Hobomok. 



Hoftomofe.— Heap big ship— see far out in 
ivater 

Priscilla.— A ship— Oh, food and friends and 

comfort! Curtain. 

Part n 

Persons present: Priscilla, Mary Chilton, Mrs. 
Carver, and maid^ Lois. 
. Mrs. Hopkins bustles in. 

Mrs. Hopkins.— Here, Priscilla, take this cake. 
I know Oceanus will bum himself before I get 
back • 

PrisciHa.— What a fine cake— methinks the sav- 
ages never had such a treat as this. 

Mary Chilton. — Even you, Priscilla, could not 
make a better one. 

Priscilla. — Nay, but I can make a dish such as 
none of you have tasted — a real Indian pudding. 

Mary Chilton. — ^That should please our Indian 
guests. Where didst thou learn it? . 

Priscilla. — From one of the Indian squaws. 

Enter Mrs. Brewster, assisted by Lois. 

Mrs. Hopkins.— Tis Mistress Brewster! Thou 
look'st like a shadow. Is it prudent for thee to be 
here? 

Mrs. Brewster. — ^I could stay away no longer. 
Altho I could not help with the preparations for 
the Thanksgiving feast, I must have a look at the 
good things. 

Mrs. Hopkins (sighing).— I trust all will go 
well and there will be enough. 

Enter Miles Standish and John Alden with guns. They 
salute Mrs. Brewster. 

Miles Standish. — Art here in good time. Mis- 
tress Brewster, to hear that our army has again 
been victorious. To-day have we slain a deer 
and five wild turkeys. The men are even now 
dressing them, and Alden and I seek a cook to pre- 
pare them. 

Mrs. Carver. — My oven, I think, will hold the 
turkeys and perhaps Mistress White will cook the 
venison. Here is Lois. She can take my place 
and help thee. Mistress Brewster, and I will go 
even now and attend to them. Bring them to me, 
John, when they are dressed. 

Exit Mrs. C. 

Priscilla. — I have not enough meal for my pud- 
ding — wilt fetch me the sack, John? 

joh7i.—ThsLt will I right gladly. (Does so.) 
But now I must go to bring Mistress Carver the 
turkevs 

Miles Standish.— I will go with thee. 

Adieus. Exit Standish and John. 

Mary Chilton.— Doth it not look weH? (Hold- 
ing pewter dish.) 

'Mrs. Brewster. — It belonged to my grand- 
mother. , . ., , 

Mrs. Hopkins.— But of what service is it here 
in the wilderness! ^ 

Mary Chilton.— It will grace well the table at 
the feast to-morrow and is our only bit of finery. 

Mr. Winslow (bringing pies, greets Mrs. Brew- 
ster.) — My good wife bade me leave these and say 
that she will send the bread as soon as it is baked. 

Lois.— I will take them, Mr. Winslow. How 
nice they look— see, Mistress Brewster! 

Pmct7Za.— 'Twill be a goodly feast— as good as 
any in England. 

Enter Indians (Hob. and Mass.) 

Massasoit. — Me — ^ten — ^ten braves — all meat. 
Priscilla. — ^What does he say, Hobomok? 
Hobomok. — Him means — ^he have ten and ten 
braves coming, all have meat for white man's 

feast. , . :■ . 

Massasoit— White man— white squaw— kind to 
Massasoit. Them hungry— Massasoit feed them. 
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Live Mathematics. 11 

By Anna Gilungham, for Two Years a Teacher of Mathematics in the 
Ethical Culture School, New York 



In the October issue of this Journal appeared 
the first of a series of articles which it is hoped 
may help some teachers to break away from the 
thralldom of the text-book, and render mathemat- 
ics a more live subject to their pupils. 

Mathematics will always be hard for a great 
many people, the hardest subject for probably a 
majority of our children, but there is no use in 
its being the most detested subject. In addition 
to the few who naturally delight in the logical 
reasoning which it affords, there are now and then 
courageous spirits who like it just because it is 
hard and its mastery is worth while. But the 
larger number will proceed simply in mute com- 
pliance to hated requirements unless the skill ac- 
quired in mathematics is proven in their experi- 
ence to be a useful and interesting possession to 
aid in their other occupations. 

It is undesirable that mathematics should be 
the favorite study of all, or that the work to any 
large extent should be arranged to suit the im- 
mediate preference of the pupils. It must not be 
ignored, however, that we cannot do very good 
work in any line which we dislike, against which 
our whole nature is set with aversion. Yet such 
is the condition of a very large number of the 
school children among our relatives and acquain*- 
tances in their attitude towards mathematics. 

In any given case this may be in no way the 
teacher's fault, but when it is true to any extent 
of her class she surely cannot be freed from cen- 
sure for allowing this unhappy condition to per- 
sist. On the other hand, the dislike of a class 
for the subject necessarily entails greater drudg- 
ery upon the teacher. I know from watching the 
children of the Ethical Culture School that the 
mathematics periods can be joyous ones, looked 
forward to with pleasure and entered upon with 
the zest which insures the receptive mind and the 
retentive memory. 

The problems described here are meant to be 
typical only. All have been used in some form by 
the writer herself, tho a number of them were 
originated by other teachers in the school. Sev- 
eral of them could never be used under other con- 
ditions than those of that school, or at least of a 
New York school, and can be only suggestive of 
the manner of grasping local opportunities. 

Several illustrations have already been given of 
ways in which measuring may be utilized. A few 
others will follow. 

MEASURING 

One of our first applications of cubic measure 
was to find the number of cubic feet of air in 
our classroom. A committee of the class meas- 
ured the room and the volume was easily found. 
I had not planned to carry the work farther just 
then. About half the class were evidently unin- 
terested. The problem was "concrete" enough 
but not vital. What was the use? They had had 
the subject of cubic measure presented to them 
with blocks, had understool it thoroly, and had 
been properly enthusiastic. What difference did 
it make how much air was in our room ? 

It seemed best not to drop the subject after 
the single exercise, but to push it farther. We 



entered upon a brief study of the ventilating sys- 
tem of our building, beginning with a trip to the 
basement conducted by the school engineer. The 
pupils listened eagerly to his explanation of the 
methods for purifying and moistening the air and 
for forcing it into the rooms. 

How did he know how much air was sent in? 

Well, there were meters to show the velocity 
and the class was reminded that the ventilators 
in our room could easily be measured. The engi- 
neer could tell them roughly how many times the 
air was supposed to be changed in an hour, sug- 
gesting, with flattering respectfulness for their 
ability, that they ascertain it exactly. 

But how did he know that it ought to be that 
much? Why did it have to be forced in, anyway? 

Sure enough, why should it? "Well, because 
we need to breathe," someone said. 

"But we don't take any air out of the room, 
do we?" and then the ventilators for the foul air 
to escape were pointed out. 

The questions were outside the realm of mathe- 
matics, and it was suggested that one of the boys 
repair for data to the biology and physical educa- 
tion departments. 

Next day he was ready to report, not only con- 
cerning the conditions of the air after being 
drawn into a person's lungs, but the lung capac- 
ity of a child of their age and the number of res- 
pirations per minute. 

The ventilators were measured, and the amount 
of air at our disposal per hour calculated. It. ap- 
peared that we had many times more air pro- 
vided us than we could use. But the children 
promptly explained that the impure air exhaled 
by one child wouldn't stay by itself, but would mix 
with the pure air. Hence there was need of a 
large amount of the latter in order that it should 
not be rendered unfit for the other children. 

The class kept commanding each other to stop 
spoiling their air, and there was no further 
apathy as to the measuring of the air in our room. 

THE COST OP FUN 

The preparation of costumes for the presenta- 
tion of school plays often furnishes interesting 
and practical problems. It was possible to work 
these out, especially well in connection with the 
dramatization of "The Pied Piper of Hamelin." 

After a discussion of materials which would be 
suitable for the "gowns lined with ermine," the 
children were asked to bring samples of cotton 
flannel. 

For the councilors' wigs cotton batting was 
needed, and they found in what form it is sold and 
the price with the reduction when large quantities 
are purchased. 

One recitation period was devoted to estimat- 
ing the amount of flannel needed for the "Mayor 
and Corporation," seven boys, and the cost of the 
same. 

Data obtained from the sewing teacher, "For 
the body of the gown you will probably need three 
times the length from the shoulder to the floor, if 
the goods is a yard wide, four times this length 
if the goods is narrower. For the sleeves twice 
the length from shoulder to wrist." 
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A boy of medium height was found to measure 
45 inches or li yards from shoulder to floor. His 
arm measure was 18 inches or ^ yard. 

3 X li yards equals 3f yards for body of gown. 

2xi yards equals 1 yard for one pair of sleeves. 

31 yards for body of gown. 
1 yard for pair of sleeves. 



4i yards for gown. 

7 X 4J yards equals 33i yards for 7 gowns. 

We told the children it is always well to allow 
a little extra, i.e., 35 yards for the seven gowns. 

12| cents is the cost of 1 yard of cotton flannel. 

35 X $.12^ equals $4.37^, i.e., $4.38 cost of 35 
yards of cotton flannel. 

To secure an harmonious color effect the class 
teacher bought nearly all the materials needed. 
When the shopping was completed she reported on 
the purchases made, and the entire cost of the 
play was calculated, so many yards at so much 
per yard of cotton flannel, calico, galatea, and 
cambric, besides slippers, stockings, ribbon, etc. 

The idea then dawned upon us that each child 
make out in proper form a bill to present to his 
mother for the goods used in his suit. Prelimi- 
nary practice in making bills was necessary, after 
which bills like the following were ruled and made 
out: 



Mrs. Henry Jones, Dr., 

To The Ethical Culture School. 



March 16, 1905. 



Feb. 27 I 7 yards of cotton flannel @ | 12ic. | 88 
Feb. 27 I li " " " " " I 10c. | 15 



$1.03 

These bills were taken home and when the 
money was sent by the mothers the bills were 
receipted by the teacher. 

Many problems in measurement were solved 
during the cutting and planning of the costumes 
of which no record was kept. 

Many other bills were made out. The tea and 
coffee used by several families during February, 
the cost of materials for a family dinner, etc. 

MEASURING THE GROWTH OF THE CHILDREN 

While we were measuring the children for these 
costumes much interest was evinced in their own 
size, and in many cases they could quote the gym- 
nasium measurements of several months before. 

"Why do they measure us for gymnasium?" was 
several times asked. 

The second grade usually does a good deal with 
these spring and fall measurements, calculating 
for each child how much he has grown during the 
year and thus getting a good review of subtraction 
and reduction of very simple denominate numbers. 

Finding that this interest had not been ex- 
hausted in the primary grades, I copied gym- 
nasium data for two years back, and several 
classes worked out their own gain in weight and 
height during two summers and two winters. 
Averages were found and brought together from 
all the classes, and we tried to find answers to such 
questions as, 

1. When do children gain more in weight, dur- 
ing winter or summer? 

2. When do you gain more in height? 

3. Which gain more at particular age, girls or 
boys? 

We attempted to construct some physical charts 
to help the children to realize in part the value 
of collecting and tabulating such data. This was 
not as successful as I hope to make it at some fu- 



ture time. The fault was not that of the young- 
sters, whose interest in their own size and age sel- 
dom flags. 

At the annual school exhibit the-average age 
of the pupils in each room is posted by the office. 
For two years past, this average has been calcu- 
lated by the pupils as a class exercise, no "grown 
up" person doing any of the work except to direct 
theirs. Since the ages to be averaged are reck- 
oned in years, months, and days, the task fur- 
nishes ample practice on the nuiq^r of days in 
the months. 

Not infrequently we have tabulated the number 
of pupils in the various classes upon the same plan 
as the population charts of the geography text- 
books. 

MAKING OUT BILLS 

It may be the mercantile spirit too strongly de- 
veloped in modem children, but certain it is that 
nothing else appeals to them as being so impor- 
tant as any processes which have to do with 
money. It is even true that when all other appli- 
cj^tions fail to make a new principle clear, some- 
times the insertion of the word dollars and cents 
seems to bring illumination. Without recognizing 
this tendency to an extreme, it does seem rational 
that the children should know the cost of some 
of the equipment and materials supplied for their 
use by the efforts of others. 

Bill work, later continued with problems from 
the book or arbitrarily invented, can be very sat- 
isfactorily begun by bills of school supplies, bills 
which the school has to pay to equip an entire 
class, or which the individual child's parents must 
pay for his maintenance in the school. One class 
calculated the total cost of a year in the Ethical 
Culture School for the entire grade. 
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During one such series of exercises, a number 
of blank bill forms were brought in by the chil- 
dren. Among these were several from a print- 
ing and publishing firm. None of us having much 
idea of items for which such a firm would chargre 
or for which they would have to pay, we con- 
sulted the teacher who had charge of the school 
printing. He took us down to see the printer at 
work on Grade IV spelling lessons. 

A very interesting discussion followed. The 
children themselves suggested that a printer 
would have to charge more than the cost of ma- 
terials and labor because of having to pay rent 
or taxes, buy new type and so forth. Things for 
which a printer would have to pay, paper, ink, 
wages, transportation, wear on type and press. 
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A PRINTER'S BILL 
4th grade spblung 
50 lessons printed 

2 lessons set in a form 
200 copies of each fonn 
100-150 forms printed per day 
200 copies of each lesson 
50 



10000 copies of spelling lessons. 



40 copies 
used 1 yr. 



200 



)6 copies of each lesson. 



5 number yrs. 200 copies 
will last 



COST OF GRADE FV. SPELUNG LESSONS 

10,000 sheets of paper $6 .00 

14 1b. ink @ 38c 05 

rdays' labor @ $2.00 4.00 



$9.05 



MEASURING AREAS 

After the area idea has been introduced and a 
few very simple diagrams have been drawn, we 
have sometimes found the area and cost of the 
school blackboards. One or two members mark 
the board off in square feet, while the class draws 
on paper, letting half an inch represent one foot 
on the wall, thus obtaining a double visual image 
of the rows of squares. 

DIAGRAM 

It happened one year that all but two or three 
members of the fifth grade belonged to one or 
the other of two school clubs. Not only was it 
necessary for the two treasurers to know how 
to keep the club accounts, but desirable that all 
the members should understand their work and 
be able to audit it. Hence bookkeeping became 
one of the vital needs of the grade. 

Small books made of Manila paper and ruled 
like a journal were supplied to the children. 

Each section became a stock company with a 
name of its own and a capital of $3,800 arbitrar- 
ily set. 



An envelope containing pieces of paper marked 
with such denominations as are issued by the 
United States in bills or coin was given to each 
child as cash drawer, for each was to act as book- 
keeper for the firm. As money was spent or 
earned by the store, the cash drawer was changed 
to keep pace with the conditions. 

The members then purchased from either store 
at retail prices, or one store bought from the 
other at wholesale. Bills were made out for home 
work. The regular work of the grade occupied 
the week, but every Friday in the midst of a chaos 
of colunms that wouldn't add and red ink that 
would blot, the books were balanced. 

We never succeeded in obtaining a large num- 
ber of correct, independent balances on any one 
day, but the experiment was a successful one. 
Bookkeeping and striking a balance are no longer 
mysteries to the members of that class. More 
than that, they recognize the need for neatness 
and accuracy in such work in a way which will 
stand them in good stead in the future. 
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The debit and credit sides of the book were ex- 
plained, and 1% of the capital was paid out for 
heat and light, 4% for rent, 4% for wages of em- 
ployees and $2,000 for purchase of stock, leaving 
$1,458. 



Cuban Coffee Culture 

In response to a New York request for inf ornia- 
tion as to the cultivation and market conditions of 
coffee in Cuba, Consul-General James L. Rodgers, 
of Habana, writes as follows: 

The coffee industry flourished to Some extent 
a good many years ago, but has been allowed to 
lapse into a state of comparative inactivity, and 
there is now no special culture on large estates 
where coffee for the consumption of the owners 
and tenants is grown. Cuba does not grow enough 
coffee for its own use. This is shown, for in- 
stance, by the statistics for the fiscal year of 
1905-6, in which it is stated that 20,690,539 
pounds were imported, of which 5,926,850 pounds 
came from the United States; 2,023,639 pounds 
from Brazil; 9,997,963 pounds from Porto Rico; 
2,485,498 pounds from Venezuela, and the remain- 
der in small lots from Argentina, Costa Rica, Co- 
lombia, Haiti, Mexico, Santo Domingo, France, 
and the Netherlands. In the same fiscal year 
Cuba exported only 19,356 pounds, most of which 
went to Spain, thus indicating that it was locally 
grown coffee exported from sugar estates and 
haciendas owned by Spaniards. 



Cocoa in Brazil 

Alluding to the Brazilian crop of over 50,000,- 
000 pounds of cocoa last year, Consul-General 
George E. Anderson writes from Rio de Janeiro 
as follows: 

In spite of temporary setbacks now and then, 
due to special causes, the production of cocoa in 
Brazil seems to be growing at a satisfactory rate, 
the increasing exports of the product forming one 
of the promising features of the Brazilian agri- 
cultural and trade situation. The governor of the 
State of Para in his last message speaks of the 
industry as being in the most flourishing condi- 
tion, and the immense increase in the world's de- 
mand seems to have more than made up for the in- 
crease in the world's production, notably the pro- 
duction of Brazil. At present Brazil leads in the 
world's production and the United States in the 
world's consumption. 

The productive capacity of cocoa in Brazil is al- 
most limitless. In Para and Bahia the cultivation 
of the crop is being placed upon a scientific basis 
and it is probable that the next few seasons will 
show an immense increase in Brazil's output. 
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World's Commercial Products- III 

GEOGRAPHY CLASSES, GRADES V TO VIII 



Tor the Thanksgiving Table 

Apples 

There are about two thousand varieties of the 
apple-tree, and the commerce in the fruit is enor- 
mous. The apple is the most widely distributed 
of all fruit trees. Besides being used as a des- 
sert, the apple is valuable for the manufacture of 
cider. The export to Europe is very large. 
Among our best apples for export are the bald- 
wins, greenings, russets, and pippins. Tasmania 
has lately grown a great quantity of this fruit, 
and there is a growing export trade in the same. 

The wood of the apple tree is hard, durable, and 
fine-grained. The bark contains a yellow dye. 

Cider 

The apples selected for the manufacture of 
cider are usually those which are fit neither for 
eating nor for ordinary cooking. In the English 
counties where the beverage is produced there are 
special apple orchards. The fruit is gathered 
when nearly ripe, and the apples are ground and 
crushed until they are reduced to a pulp. This is 
done in piills specially constructed for the pur- 
pose. The pulp is then placed in coarse canvas 
bags to be drained, and then the juice put into 
casks, where it is allowed to ferment. The fer- 
mentation takes place best when the juice is ex- 
posed to the air in the shade. After the sediment 
has subsided the liquor is run off and collected. 
The excellence of the cider depends upon the 
proper time chosen for running off the liquid. 

The best cider is mellow and has the character 
of wine — it is neither sweet nor acid. It requires 
much care in bottling, only clear samples being fit 
for use, and the age should be at least twelve 
months before bottling is attempted. The liquid 
known as "champagne cider" is slightly sweet 
cider which is bottled before fermentation is com- 
pleted. A weaker cider is obtained by adding 
water to the pressed pulp before fermentation. 

Celery 

Both the root and the leaves of this plant are 
eaten, cooked or uncooked. The common celery of 
our gardens is the result of cultivation and im- 
provement upon a wild species. It requires a 
richly-manured soil, and careful tending about the 
roots. On the European continent a species of 
celery is grown the root of which is somewhat like 
a turnip. 

Banana 

This is the fruit of a tropical tree, a species 
allied to the plantain. Bananas are grown most 
extensively in the West Indies, and there is an 
enormous export trade from the various islands, 
Jamaica supplying the wants of the United States, 
as well as a large part of the demands of Europe. 
The fruit is gathered in bunches, and must be 
shipped green, as it is very perishable when ripe. 
There are two kinds, the red and the yellow. The 
largest yellow kind is obtained from the mainland 
of Central America, the small yellow from Ja- 
maica and the red from Cuba. 

Brussels Sprouts 

A hardy winter vegetable, belonging to the 
same class as cabbage. The sprouts are in the 



shape of small cabbages, which are composed of 
clusters of leaves. The cultivation of the vege- 
table is carried on chiefly in the district near 
Brussels. It is generally supposed that the Brus- 
sels sprouts cultivated in the United Kingdom are 
inferior in quality to those grown on the conti- 
nent. 

Caraway 

This plant is cultivated in many parts of Eu- 
rope, for the sake of its seeds. The seeds are 
sharp and somewhat pungent, and their properties 
are due to a velatife •oil wkksh can be extracted 
from them. They are useful to the cook and con- 
fectioner as a flavoring ingredient, and also to 
manufacturers of scented soaps and perfumes. 

Cheese 

Cheese is the food substance made from com- 
pressed and partially dried curd of milk. There 
are many kinds of cheeses, and the process of 
manufacture varies in different localities, but the 
main principle is generally the same. The milk is 
first warmed and fermentation set up by the addi- 
tion of a small quantity of rennet. This causes a 
separation in the form of curd of the casein and 
the fatty matter in the milk. The curd is then 
broken up and drained from the whey or watery 
part of the milk. The remaining portion of the 
whey is extracted by means of a press, and the 
residue is again broken up, salted, and turned into 
the required shape. It is afterwards dried in a 
well- ventilated room. For the purposes of color- 
ing annatto is generally used. From being an in- 
dustry connected with the dairy, cheese-making 
has become a trade which requires large factories 
and many hands. 

Citron 

The citron is a species of lemon. By many bot- 
anists the lemon, orange, lime, and bergamot are 
considered to be varieties of the citron. The fruit 
itself is usually large, furrowed, and warty, while 
the rind is thick and spongy, and the pulp some- 
what acid. It is cultivated in the tropics of both 
hemispheres, tho it is a native of northern India. 
It is chiefiy valued for the rind which is fragrant 
and of a fine yellow color when ripe, and is 
either candied or used as a preserve. Oil of citron 
and oil of cedrate are obtained from it, both of 
which are valued by perfumers. The rind is salted 
before it is exported from Italy, Greece and Spain, 
where most of it is grown and prepared for 
market. 

Cinnamon 

This is a plant of the laurel order, which sup- 
plies the aromatic bark from which the cinnamon 
and cassia bark of commerce is obtained. The fin- 
est kind is extensively cultivated in Ceylon, tho 
much is exported from the East Indies. The bark 
is of a greyish-brown color on the outside, but in- 
side it is reddish. For commercial purposes, the 
bark is cut off the trees, exposed to the sun, dried, 
and tied up in bundles of about eighty-eight 
pounds in weight. 

Cinnamon depends for its aroma and properties 
upon the presence of a volatile oil, the oil of cinna- 
mon. It is largely used by cooks and confection- 
ers as a condiment, and it is valued medicinally as 
an astringent and a cordial. 
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Outlines of United States History 

By James H. Harris, Supenrisor of Grammar Grades, Minneapolis, Minn. 



How the Colonies Gained Their 
Independence 

The United States history outlines, of which the one 
given below takes up the events leading up to the Revo- 
lutionary War, were started in The School Journal 
last year. The series will be continued in the present 
volume until the outlines are brought up to the present 
day. 

This period (1763-1783) is divided into two 
parts, the first covering the events which led up to 
and were causes of the Revolutionary War; the 
second covering the Revolutionary War and the 
accomplishment of independence. The first part 
of the period extends from 1763 to 1775 ; the sec- 
ond part from 1775 to 1783. 

The twelve years from 1763 to 1775 are full of 
striking and significant events, and the period, 
short as it is, should be studied with close care. 
In these few years are to be found the causes of 
the Revolutionary War, in its results one of the 
most important, if not the most important, event 
in history. In studying this period give particu- 
lar attention to the causal relation between events, 
and show how the rift between the Mother Coun- 
try and the Colonies widened with each succeed- 
ing event until it became an impassable chasm, 
separating the two for all time. 

Outline of Invents 

A. Ill-feeling as the result of the enforcement of 

old laws. 

1. Tlie Navigation Laws and Acts of Trade, 

and their vigorous enforcement. 

What were the Navigation Laws and 
what injury resulted to the colonists from 
their enforcement? 

2. The Sugar Act, practically a phase of the 

Navigation Laws, placed a very high tariff 
on a]l sugar and molasses imported from 
the French and Spanish West Indies. 

As these islands formed a profitable mar- 
ket for lumber and fish, the enforcement 
of the Sugar Act worked serious hardship 
to the colonists, who resorted to smuggling 
in order to continue the trade. Out of 
smuggling grew the 

3. Writs of Assistance. — What were the Writs 

of Assistance? Out of these Writs came 
James Otis's famous speech defending the 
colonial merchants in a test case. The key- 
note of that speech, as it was the kesmote 
of the contest during the entire period, 
was this famous utterance: "Our ances- 
tors as British subjects, and we, their de- 
scendants, are entitled to all the rights con- 
ferred by the British constitution — as 
much as the inhabitants of London or Bris- 
tol. A man's house is his castle, and while 
he is quiet is as well guarded as a prince 
in his castle." 

B. New Laws. 

4. The Stamp Act (1765). What was the na- 

ture of this Act? For what purpose was 
it created and for what reasons did the col- 
onies object to it? 

5. As Results of the Stamp Act we have: 

(a) The Virginia Resolutions, introduced by 
Patrick Henrj'. 



(b) The general Congress, in Oct., 1765, 
passing similar resolutions. 

(c) The Organization of the Sons of Liberty. 

(d) The Unifying of the Colonies on the one 
broad ground of protest against taxation 
without representation. 

(e) The Non-Importation Agreements among 
merchants. 

On the side of the King and Parliament 
we have the Repeal of the Stamp Act in the 
spring of 1766, coupled, however, with the 
Declaratory Act, asserting the right of 
Parliament to levy taxes, and an intensi- 
fied determination to insist upon that right. 

The issue was thus clearly defined and 
clearly drawn. Parliament and the King 
asserted the right of the Mother Country 
to levy taxes on the colonies. The colonies 
denied that right and insisted that only 
thru their own representative assemblies 
could they be taxed. 
6. The "Townshend'' Acts (1767).— These acts 
included the following: 

1. A Tax on Imported Articles— Tea, Glass, 

Paper, etc. . 

2. A resolution forbidding the Assembly of 

New York from passing laws until it 

should provide quarters and supplies for 

the army. 

Of these Acts, the tax on tea, etc., as 
having a more general application, was the 
more important in its consequences, and at- 
tention may be centered on it. This tax, it 
should be noted, was an indirect rather 
than a direct tax. What is the distinc- 
tion? Why should the colonists object to 
this kind of a tax? 
The Act resulted — 

(a) On the side of the Colonies, 

1. In the revival of the organization of the 

"Sons of Liberty." 

2. In the renewal of the Non-Importation 

Agreements. These non-importation 
agreements, involving not only an 
agreement to "boycott" the taxed ar- 
ticles, but also an agreement not to im- 
port British goods in general, proved a 
very effective weapon against this 
law. The injury to British merchants 
was so serious that it enlisted their 
aid in repealing the law. 

3. In the Massachusetts Circular Letter. 

(b) On the side of England, 

1.' In the sending of troops to enforce the 
revenue laws. 

2. In the demand that all persons in Amer- 
ica charged with opposition to the 
laws be arrested and taken to England 
for trial. 

As a result of the sending of British troops 
came 

1. The 'Riot in New York (Jan., 1770), 

where British soldiers cut down a Lib- 
erty pole which the people had erected. 

2. The "Boston Massacre" (Mar., 1770). 

3. Organization of "Committees of Corre- 

spondence." What infiuence did these 
exert? 
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Following these events came the re- 
peal of the tax on imported articles 
in all particulars save the tax on tea, 
this being retained simply in assertion 
of the King's right to tax. Indeed the 
heavier part of the tax on tea was paid 
in English ports and it became pos- 
sible for the colonists to purchase tea 
cheaper than could Englishmen them- 
selves. On the strength of this, the 
East India Company sent a large quan- 
tity of tea to America. But the col- 
onists refused to take it. In Philadel- 
phia and New York the people refused 
to allow the tea to be landed and drove 
the ships away. In Charleston some 
of the tea was thrown in the harbor 
and some was stored and afterward 
sold. In Boston occurred the famous 

4. Boston Tea Party (Dec., 1773). 

As the direct result of the Boston Tea Party 
came, 

5. (a) The "Five Intolerable Acts."— 

What were these Acts? and 
(b) The sending of British troops under 
General Gage to enforce the Acts. 

These Acts, directed chiefly against 
Massachusetts, aroused the sympa- 
thies of the other colonies, and the re- 
sult was, 

6. The First Continental Congress (Sept., 

1774) . — This Congress issued the Dec- 
laration of Rights, demanding the 
right to levy all taxes and make all 
laws — except those relating to foreign 



commerce — in their own colonial as- 
semblies. It also resolved that "All 
America ought to support the people 
of Massachusetts in their opposition to 
the proposed changes in their govern- 
ment." 

Shortly after this, Massachusetts 
set up a colonial government or pro- 
vincial congress, independent of the 
military government which Greneral 
Gage had established, and placed John 
Hancock at the head of it. 

Opening of the War for Independence 

A volunteer army of 16,000 men was 
raised, — called Minute Men, — ^military 
supplies were assembled at various 
points, and everything was ready for 
the spark of war. This soon came. 

General Gage, in the process of es- 
tablishing a military government for 
Massachusetts and in crushing the 
provincial government, was ordered to 
arrest Samuel Adams and John Han- 
cock, who were especially active in 
their opposition to England. One 
night in April, 1775, they were kno^vn 
to be at Lexington, ten miles from 
Boston, and General Gage sent an 
armed force to capture them and at 
the same time to seize the military 
stores which the colonists had collected 
at Concord. 

The battles of Lexington and Con- 
cord followed (April 19, 1775) and 
the War for Independence was on. 



Noted Americans : Study Outlines III 



GRADES VI AND VII 



By McLeod 



James Madison 

1. Born • 

At King George, Virginia. 
March 16, 1751. 

2. Boyhood 

Attended Princeton College. 
Graduated in 1771. 
Studied law. 
Took great interest in politics. 

3. Public Life 

1776, Delegate to Virginia Con- 
. vention. 

1777, Member of the Council of 
State. 

1779, Representative in Con- 
gress. 

1784, Member of Virginia State 
Legislature. 

1787, Member of the convention 
which framed the Constitu- 
tion. 

1801-1809, Secretary of State. 

1809-1817, President of U. S. 



4. Last Years 



1817, Retired to private life. 

Lived in Montpelier, Va. 

Was rector of the University of 

Virginia. 

Engaged in apiculture. 



Death 

January 28, 1836. 
At Montpelier, Va. 
85 years of age. 
Personal Qualities 

Able statesman. 
Republican leader. 
Pure in character. 



Memory Gems from Scott 

Breathes there a man with soul so dead. 
Who never to himself hath said. 
This is my own, my native land! 
Whose heart hath ne'er within him burned. 
As home his footsteps he hath turned. 
From wandering on a foreign strand? 

— The Lay op the Last Minstrel. 

What skilful limner ere could choose 
To paint the rainbow's Varying hues. 
Unless to mortal it were given 
To dip his brush in dyes of heaven. 

— Marmion. 
Caledonia ! stem and wild. 
Meet nurse for a poetic child ! 
Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 
Land of the mountain and the flood. 
Land of my sires ! What mortal hand. 
Can e'er untie the filial band 
That knits me to thy rugged strand. 

— The Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
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Present Day History and Geography 



Notes of the News of the World 



For the first time in American history the presi- 
dential candidates of the two principal parties met 
at dinner, shook hands, and indulged in friendly 
greetings. The precedent was set by Mr. Bryan 
and Mr. Taft, at the banquet of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, on the evening of October 
7th. The meeting was arranged by mutual con- 
sent, with the understanding that the affair was 
to be strictly non-partisan and that members of 
all parties would be invited to attend. About one 
thousand men were present. 



On October 5th, the city of Pittsburg, Pa., cele- 
brated the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the city's foundation, when Fort Duquesne fell 
into the hands of the British. 



Mr. Harry A. Garfield, son of the late President 
Garfield, and formerly professor of politics at 
Princeton University, was formally installed as 
president of Williams College on October 7. A 
large number of educators were present, besides 
many government officials. Speeches were made 
by Ambassador Bryce, President Eliot of Har- 
vard, President Wilson of Princeton, and others. 

The Navy Department has set forth the require- 
ments of aeroplanes that will be acceptable for 
use in scouting and dispatch-bearing. They must 
be able to float on the water and rise from it with- 
out extra aid. They must be supported wholly by 
the air without the aid of a gas bag. Each ma- 
chine must be able to carry two persons and a suf- 
ficient amount of fuel for a continuous flight of 
two hundred miles, for four hours, at an average 
speed of forty miles an hour. They must be able 
to light without damage on either land or water, 
and float on» the water without wetting any of the 
supporting areas. 

Beginning with the first day of October, the 
postage rate between the United States and Eng- 
land was reduced to two cents. It is what is called 
the penny post. That is, the postage to this coun- 
try from England is a penny, or two cents from 
here there, the same as for letters in this country. 

Wilbur Wright made' a new world's aeroplane 
record. On September 21st he remained in the 
air at Le Mans, France, an hour, thirty-one min- 
utes and fifty-one seconds, covering a distance of 
nearly sixty-one miles. The test was for the 
greatest distance covered by an aeroplane, and 
was witnessed by ten thousand spectators. 

Officers of the anthracite railroads have notified 
sales agents in Eastern States that the indications 
are that there will be a serious shortage in the do- 
mestic sizes of coal this winter. The total output 
of the mines up to September 1st was two million, 
six hundred thousand tons less than last year. 
The mines will be operated at full capacity from 
this time on. 

The chief engineer of the Panama Canal reports 
that the total excavation for September was 
3,158,886 cubic yards. This makes a total exca- 
vation since the United States government took 
hold of the work of 50,506,317 cubic yards. It 
leaves 91,493,683 yards still to be dug, to complete 
the canal at the eighty-five-foot level. 



An Agricultural Bank, founded by the Govern- 
ment, was opened for business at Manila, the Phil- 
ippine Islands, on the 9th of September. It ac- 
cepts only real estate or harvested crops as secur- 
ity for loans. It is expected that this bank will 
exert great influence in favor of the promotion of 
agriculture. 

The Countess de Casa Miranda, better known 
to the world as Christine Nilsson, the great singer, 
celebrated her sixty-fifth birthday recently. The 
day was remembered thruout Sweden, for the 
Countess is one of the bestrloved natives of the 
u-^i!^ ^ celebration is held each year on her 
birthday at the little cottage in Smiland, from 
which, at eight years of age, she started out on 
her concert tours. She visits the place each year 
and spends some weeks there among her towns- 
people. 

The sixth triennial International Congress on 
hS^^ '^i was opened at Washington, Septem- 
y^ 1A^' n st^i^^^^^-J^i welcome was delivered 
by Mr. Cortelyou, United States Secretary of the 
ireasury, and responses were made by the offi- 

P^L^P'*^!?***'''^?. °^ J^^'ty fo'eiK" countries. 
Reports of the results of mvestigations were made 

J!^ *S ?ll^^^ *^® civilized world, and it is 
nopal that the Congress will accomplish much to- 
wards instructing the public in prevention and 
cure of tuberculosis. Among the delegates pres- 
rL'^f Dr. Robert Koch, the discoverer of the 
tubercle bacillus. 



. ^<"^ *!ja" fifty organizations have been formed 
in bpam for the study of Esperanto. 

T '^^ United States battleship fleet sailed for 
Japan September 9th. A terrible typhoon on the 
preceding day did large damage on shore, but lit- 
tle harm was done to the ships. The wind blew 
at the rate of one hundred miles an hour 

Owmg to the cholera prevalent in Manila, the 
program for the reception and entertainment of 
the naval officers was much restricted. Since Au- 
gust 15th the number of deaths in the Islands 
from cholera has been about five hundred a week. 

Reports from the scene of the recent floods in 
Hyderabad, India, state that some estunates place 
the number of dead as high as 50,000, and the 
damage to pro^rty at $100,000,000. Hyderabad 
is the capital of the state of the same name, and 
IS situated on the Musi river, eighteen hundred 
feet above the sea level. It is an important trad- 
ing center and is surrounded by a wall. 

The contest held by the Motor Racing Associa- 
tion at the Brighton Beach track, October 3d, for 
the best twenty-four-hour continuous run, was 
won by a Simplex fifty-horsepower machine. The 
car covered 1,177 miles, thus breaking all records. 

_ A collection of butterflies and moths compris- 
ing nearly one hundred thousand specimens, and 
considered to be the largest collection in the world, 
has been sold by the widow of the collector to the 
Field Museum of Chicago. The late Herman 
btrecker, of Reading, Pa., made the collection, and 
the sum of $20,000 was paid for it by the Field 
Museum. 
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Australian State Insurance 

Consul-General John P. Bray, of Melbourne, re- 
ports that the government of the Australian State 
of Victoria is about to undertake the experiment 
of State insurance in connection with the houses 
of settlers, which the government has erected on 
a scheme by which repayments by the occupants 
are extended over long periods. 

"It is estimated that the settlers will have to 
pay to the government for the State insurance of 
the houses what is equal to an annual premium of 
not much more than one-fourth per cent upon the 
value of the property, whereas if companies did 
the insuring the men would — according to depart- 
mental estimates — ^have to pay at the rate of be- 
tween one-half per cent and 1 per cent. The gov- 
ernment has already accepted the responsibility 
for the 250 houses which have either been erected 
or are being built. The houses are wooden, and 
many of them are situated in localities where the 
fire-fighting machinery is not of the most modem 
type. The companies offered to insure the places 
at premiums varying from $2.55 to $4.25, allow- 
ing 10 per cent discount. This would have cost 
the 250 settlers the price of about two houses a 
year. 

"The government programme provides for the 
building of 500 new houses within the next two 
years. This will bring the total number up to 
750 houses. According to the departmental esti- 
mates, if the government were to accept the in- 
surance companies' terms it would cover the cost 
of six houses a year in insuring this number. The 
government hopes instead to charge the settlers 
less than would the companies, yet establish a sub- 
stantial fund from which to meet all losses." 



Keeping the World from Starving 

Everyone who knows anything about farming 
or gardening has heard of Luther Burbank, and 
the great things he has done to create new varie- 
ties in fruits and flowers. Yet when it comes to 
actual value to the country, the most wonderful 
thing ever accomplished has been by Abraham 
Adams, of Juliaetta, Idaho, who has made it pos- 
sible to increase the wheat crop of every individ- 
ual who raises that cereal ten-fold. 

While it has not been generally known, many 
governments, thru their scientific men, have been 
striving for years to avert a world famine. "How 
soon will the world starve to death?" asks Sir 
William Crookes, who shows by statistics that the 
average yield per acre of wheat for the world is 
only 12.7 bushels. Yet after years of skillful trial 
the government stations have been able to perfect 
wheat-bearing only a trifle. They are naturally 
aghast at the result of experiments by this Idaho 
farmer, who has been able by mathematical figur- 
ing on individual stands of wheat as perfected by 
him, to show an increase of 278-fold. 

Mr. Adams, in 1904, succeeded in getting one 
single head of wheat that satisfied him of a dis- 
covery. This head he planted in the fall of that 
year, and in the following summer procured seven 
pounds of the wheat. This he planted in the 
spring of 1906, and he secured from the seven 
pounds 1,545 pounds. Here was a startling yield, 
at the ratio of 222 bushels to the acre. This seed 
was planted in the fall for winter wheat, but bad 
weather and hail during summer destroyed all the 
fields of ordinary wheat, so they were not fit 
to harvest. Yet the new wheat left standing 
threshed out 53,000 pounds. 

From these statements it is easy to figure what 



this wonderful wheat is. Because it is imper- 
vious to frost and also to light hail, and because 
it partially withstands the heaviest hail, Mr. Ad- 
ams named his wheat the Alaska, to mark its won- 
derful sturdiness. But the wonderful things 
were yet to come. On a government station test 
it was found that this wonderful wheat was Hard 
Wheat. It is therefore a wheat that succeeds 
equally well as winter or spring wheat, and in 
both plantings will grade No. 1 hard. 

This means an absolute revolution in wheat- 
raising. It means that the countless acres of Cal- 
ifornia, where only soft wheat is grown, can now 
raise hard wheat. It means that in all the vast 
winter wheat region, which is greater than the 
spring wheat territory, growers can now compete 
with the northern countries in growing Hard 
Wheat. It means that an average crop for the 
farmer will not be twenty bushels to the acre, but 
two hundred. It means that the worn-out farms 
of the East, with such a yield, can afford to have 
farmers manure their land for wheat crops be- 
cause of the enormous return. It means that in 
time, when the seed can be distributed every- 
where, the wheat crop of the world will be multi- 
plied many times. It means that this year, if 
Alaska wheat could have been planted, instead of 
an estimated American crop of 500,000,000 bush- 
els, America would raise for the world close on to 
five billion bushels. When this is realized, the 
wealth that Alaska has given in gold pales into in- 
significance by the side of what the farmers will 
be able to lay up in wealth for the country. 

Mr. Adams' wheat has been raised on dry land, 
under slight moisture, showing that this Alaska 
wheat is suited to thrive in drouth. In southern 
countries a test has shown larger results. Plant- 
ed in Alabama, its leaves have attained a width of 
% of an inch. A head planted in that state 
showed greater results than that from the original 
head in Idaho. 

Truly, the man who can have a field of Alaska 
wheat next year, no matter how small, will be 
more envied than the man with an automobile. 



Good Literature Propaganda 

Consul Frank S. Hannah, of Magdeburg, calls 
attention to a new plan just now being tried in 
Germany to create a greater interest in the read- 
ing of flrood literature among a class of people that 
has not un to the present been educated up to the 
Doint of the highest appreciation of gooa books. 
He states that tlie plan in detail is as follows : 

Circular matter is sent to the different homes 
explaining the plan, cost, etc., after which a mes- 
senger is sent with the first book, which in every 
case is a thrilling novel calculated to attract at- 
tention and to be read and enjoyed, at the same 
time collectig 10 pfennigs (2.38 cents) for the use 
of the book for one week. The weekly rate of 10 
pfennigs is the entire cost to the reader and in- 
cludes the loan of the book, the bringing and tak- 
ing away. The character of the books improves 
with each week's supply and thru this means they 
hope to improve the taste of the reader until he 
has the desire for only the best literature. The 
books are attractive in form, well printed on good 
paper and at the end of each week the books are 
hygienically disinfected and re-covered before be- 
ing given out again. The books are in no case 
sold and remain the property of the company giv- 
ing them out. The subscription can be commenced 
or stopped at any time without any further obli- 
gation upon the reader. 
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The Situation in the Last 

According to a lucid and interesting account of 
the situation in the East, as published in The Out- 
look of October 17th, there are two Eastern ques- 
tions. The Far Eastern question concerns the re- 
lation of the Western world to Japan, China, In- 
dia, and the Far East generally. The Near East- 
em question is one which has perplexed Europe 
for many years past. The latter had its origin in 
the fact that Turkey has large European posses- 
sions which three or four of the great Powers 
covet. Russia, Germany and Austria have long 
had their hearts set upon acquiring different por- 
tions of this territory, but they have been so jeal- 
ous of one another that the weakness of Turkey 
has been in a way the preservation of her terri- 
tory. 

The "Balkan situation" relates to a small group 
of countries near the Balkan mountains. At the 
close of the Russo-Turkish war in 1878, the suc- 
cess of Russia alarmed Great Britain and Austria- 
Hungary, whose interests in the Balkan states 
were important. A European Congress was called 
to revise the treaty of San Stef ano which Russia 
had already made with Turkey. The meeting was 
held in Berlin, and Great Britain, Russia, Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary, France, Italy, and Tur- 
key were represented, with delegates from Greece, 
Rumania, Servia and Montenegro. 

The treaty finally agreed upon arranged that 
the position of the Turkish Empire was to be de- 
cided by the Powers _ 
jointly. Rumania, Ser- 
via and Montenegro were 
made independent. Bul- 
garia and Eastern Ru- 
melia were taken from 
the Turkish territory. 
Bulgaria was granted 
autonomy (for the mean- 
ing of this word see dic- 
tionary) and guaranteed 
against Turkish oppres- 
sion. Eastern Rumelia 
was made a Turkish 
province to be ruled by a 
Christian governor ; a 
situation it refused to ac- 
cept, speedily uniting it- 
self with Bulgaria. Bos- 
n i a and Herzegovina 
were placed under the 
overlordship of Turkey, 
but under the adminis- 
tration of Austria-Hun- 
gary ; Cyprus was put in 
the possession of Great 
Britain, and certain ob- 
ligations were imposed 
upon Turkey. Among 
these obligations was the 
euarantee of civil rights 
to n o n - Mohammedan 
subjects. Some of the 
provisions were never 
carried out. 

For several years the 
Balkan people, of whom 
there are about four mil- 
lions, have been anxious 
to throw off Turkish rule, 
and Prince Ferdinand, 
who is not a Bulgarian 
but a member of the fam- 
ily of Saxe-Coburg, has 



been ambitious to assume the title of King. It 
has been assumed that when occasion arose, Bul- 
garia would throw off the yoke and Austria would 
take possession of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

The events which brought about the desired op- 
portunity were not serious in themselves. The re- 
cent triumph of the young Turks who represent 
freedom and progress was celebrated at Constan- 
tinople by a dinner at which the Sultan presided. 
All the diplomats were invited, excepting the rep- 
resentative of Bulgaria. When he requested an 
explanation he was told that he was not an ambas- 
sador, but only the agent of a subject province. 
The matter was reported to the government of 
Bulgaria, the ambassador was withdrawn and di- 
plomatic intercourse between Turkey and Bul- 
garia was suspended* 

Some time previously there had been a strike on 
the Oriental railroad which runs partly thru Bul- 
garia and partly thru Turkish territory. Trains 
stopped running. Bulgaria seized the part of the 
railway which runs in Bulgarian territory and be- 
gan operating it. The strike was declared off. 
The old employees went to work on the Turkish 
side and everything on that side went on as be- 
fore. But in Bulgaria the troops kept possession 
of the road, and the government announced its de- 
termination not to give up that possession. 

This announcement was a great shock to Eu- 
rope, especially Germany. Altho the railway is 
owned by the Turkish government, it was leased 
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to the Oriental Railway Company, most of whose 
securities were held in Berlin. The action of Bul- 
garia in retaining possession of a portion of the 
road was pronounced brigandage and a violation 
of the Treaty of Berlin. It was hinted that the 
Powers would combine to punish the Bulgarians. 
They, however, declared that they would not go 
back to the former state of affairs, tho they would 
compensate the Oriental Railway for the property 
taken. 

On September 5th the independence of Bulgaria 
was formally announced at Timova, the capital of 
the country, and Prince Ferdinand was declared 
King. At the same time it was announced that 
Austria had formally annexed Bosnia and Herze- 
govina. This violation of the Treaty of Berlin 
seems to have taken the European governments 
by surprise. At least France and England ap- 
peared to have known nothing about the matter 
until its consummation. The opinion prevails that 
Austria could not have made so important a move- 
ment as the annexation of two provinces without 
the knowledge of Germany and Italy. Germany 
is susp&^ted of sympathizing with both the move- 
ments. This is one of the most serious aspects of 
the situation, and the start which Turkey recently 
made on the path to popular government has prob- 
ably had much to do with these occurrences. So 
long as Bulgaria was governed in the old way she 
had a grievance. Germany has therefore no de- 
sire to see a Reform Government at Constanti- 
nople, with the Bulgarian grievance removed. She 
objects to a change which, tho it may be good for 
the Turks, destroys her influence in Constanti- 
nople, — an influence from which the German Em- 
peror has probably hoped for railway concessions 
and possibly the concession of territory in the 
Turkish regions of Asia. 



Crete and Montenegro 

On October 7th, Crete announced that it had 
united with Greece. On the afternoon of that day 
a demonstration was held in the Island attended 
by more than one hundred thousand people. A 
number of patriotic speeches were made declaring 
that the time had come to unite with the free 
country of Greece. By an immense majority it 
was .decided to sever the nominal relation of Crete 
with Constantinople and acknowledge the rule of 
Athens. The flag of Crete was lowered and the 
Greek flag raised in its place. 

Crete is a small, unimportant island which for 
the past ten years has been a self -ruling princi- 
pality, the Sultan being merely its nominal over- 
lord. The action of the Cretans is, however, an 
affront to the Turks and is another step toward 
the dismemberment of European Turkey. 

The people of Servia are in a state of great ex- 
citement and are demanding war with Austria- 
Hungary, and unless King Peter accedes to their 
demand he may be forced to abdicate. The Ser- 
vians have long had a dream of reviving the an- 
cient splendors of their empire by uniting with 
themselves Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

The Montenegrins have announced that they 
intend hereafter to disregard the restrictions of 
the Berlin Treaty, which place them under the 
protection of Austria. 

It only remains for the Armenians to take inde- 
pendent action of some kind to reduce the Berlin 
Treaty to waste paper. 

One fact stands out. No government wants 
war. Russia, England, and France are using 
every means to prevent it. Germany is silent but 



there are evidences that she has no desire to take 
any aggressive advantage of the situation. It may 
not be possible to put things back where they 
were, but it is possible to make compensation to 
Turkey and to put on record European condemna- 
tion of the violation of treaties. If a conference 
is to be held in which Germany and Austria-Hun- 
gary take part, the independence of Bulgaria, the 
reunion of Crete to Greece, and the annexation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina will probably be accept- 
ed. In that case compensation must be made to 
Turkey and something must be done to placate 
Servia and Montenegro. France and England 
will ask for nothing. Austria has what she 
wants. Russia will probably ask for the opening 
of the Dardanelles. 



Widows' Pensions in Australia 

In stating that the Australian State of Queens- 
land, in 1879, began a system of subsidizing wid- 
ows in the care of their children. Consular Agent 
Asbury Caldwell, of Brisbane, writes of its fur- 
ther development: 

The idea has steadily grown, and it has been 
found wiser for the State to pension the mother 
for the care of her children than to condemn her 
to such employment which would cause her to neg- 
lect the children. The following new scale of 
weekly -allowances was authorized by the recent 
parliament to take effect May 1, 1908: For one 
child, $1.22; two children, $1.10 each; three chil- 
dren, 97 cents each; four children, 91 cents each; 
more than four children, a maximum of $4.38. 



To Show Direction of the Wind 

A very simple device to show the direction of 
the wind is described in a bulletin, issued by the 
United States Department of- Agriculture, on 
"The Weather Bureau and the Public Schools." 

It consists of a vertical stake standing several 
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feet above the ground. A nail is driven into the 
top, to which is attached a long thread of narrow 
ribbon. The thread will be blown by the wind and 
show its direction very accurately. 

A circle may be drawn in the sand or dirt 
around the stake and the points of the compass 
indicated on this by stakes or marks. The direc- 
tion of the streamer may be marked in the dirt at 
intervals during the day and the children led to 
note the changes in the direction of the wind. 
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Philadelphia's Birthday 

By Jane A. Stewart 



A memorable educational, as well as civic event, 
is that which was held in Philadelphia during the 
week beginning October 4th, in commemoration 
of the city's two hundred and twenty-fifth birth- 
day. Educators, historians, librarians, and liter- 
ary folk united with the civic authorities in the 
historic celebration which, perhaps, ranks as one 
of the most important events during the current 
year, not only in the history of Philadelphia, but 
also in the record of national life. 

In no other great city of the country would it 
be possible to present a greater panorama of both 
local and national history, than that which was 
achieved in the splendid historic pageant with 
which the week's events were crowned. 

A more significant and instructive object les- 
son in history could not be imagined. There were 
seven divisions, each illustrative of an epoch in 
the history of Philadelphia, as follows: 

1. Exploration and Early Settlement; 2. Penn 
and the Quakers; 3. Colonial Philadelphia; 4. The 
Revolution; 5. Under the Constitution; 6. The 
city from 1800 to 1860; 7. The Civil War. 

In the long succession of sixty-eight living pic- 
tures, the predominant idea was to present to the 
people a verbatim reproduction of the persons, 
life and events of each era. The symbolical and 
allegorical had no place. Each division in its sep- 
arate sections was as exact a reproduction of the 
events or persons as it was possible to conceive 
and produce. It was above all a realistic pano- 
rama and wholly objective. 

That was consequently a very life-like and 
somewhat surprising figure which appeared near 
the head of the great procession : Mr. Penn, not 
in the long coat and broad-brimmed felt hat of 
his later years, but picturesquely dressed as a 
young knight in mail breast-plate and scarlet 
hose, showing the Founder of Philadelphia the 
gay, adventurous youth of the earlier days before 
the birth of those beliefs which led him to seek a 
haven from persecution in the New World. 

The Dutch in the yacht "Onrust" (Unrest, the 
first vessel of any European nation to sail up the 
Delaware,) were represented by r«al natives of 
Holland, resident in Philadelphia, wearing wooden 
shoes, homespun blouses and broad-brimmed hats. 
The boat was a reproduction of the original yacht, 
a vessel of only sixteen tons, built on Manhattan 
Island in the winter of 1613-14 and commanded 
by Captain Cornelius Hendricksen. 

Indians from the Carlisle School appropriately 
represented the Lenni Lenape tribe, whom the 
first European settlers found on the banks of the 
Delaware, grouped as an Indian village on a float, 
and accompanied by a procession, led by the pioe- 
bearer, and composed of men with coup sticks, 
rattles and drums; a medicine-man clad in green, 
and braves of the clans, the Turkey, the Turtle, 
and the Wolf. 

Members of the Swedish Society of Philadel- 
phia were figures in one of the most realistic 
groups, depicting Swedish farmers of the early 
days led by their Governor, John Printz. There 
was a model of the Old Swedes' church of 1700, 
in its original form of a block-house, used both 
as a fort and a place of worship. 

The division of Penn and the Quakers was led 
by a striking tableau of Penn being taken a pris- 
oner into the town of London for having offended 



authority in publishing a pamphlet .-tyithout the 
necessary license. The succeeding pfctur^^howed 
Charles II on his throne signing the charter yyhich 
gave Penn 40,000 acres on the west bank- jqT .the 
Delaware; and just following came a fine repye^-. 
sentation of the good ship "Welcome," bringipSgr' 
Penn and his little band of colonists to America in 
1682. The Welsh (personated by twentieth cent- 
ury Philadelphia Welshmen), the founders of 
Germantown, led by Francis Pastorius (finely 
personated by Professor M. D. Learned, of the 




Children's Day at the Philadelphia Civic Celebration 
of Founders' Week on October 8 

School Children of the City in front of Independence Hall listen- 
ing to addresses on civic patriotism by City School Supt. Martin G. 
Brumbaugh, and the Mayor of Philadelphia. 

University of Pennsylvania) and the Scotch and 
Irish settlers (personated by their descendants), 
came next. Quaker students from Haverford Col- 
lege presented the familiar scene of Penn's Treaty 
with the Indians as painted by Benjamin West. 
Among the twelve novel pictures of Colonial 
Philadelphia were several which received the 
heartiest applause from the appreciative specta- 
tors. The students of Temple University and the 
Southern Manual Training School of Philadelphia 
were the representatives of these scenes, showing 
the old-time constables and nightwatchmen.; the 
realistic living picture of a street fair of 1740; 
the first fire company, with its hand-pump and 
bucket brigade; printing and other industries; 
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and two life-like reprjMeiit&fions of Benjamin 
Franklin, his advent iir-pihladelphia with the tra- 
ditional two loaves jdT-bfead under his arms, and 
his famous kite-flyl^i'^xperiment. The early days 
of the Universajty'of Pennsylvania were shown by 
a model of -the^-i^ld-f ashioned original building at 
Fourth aiv^*Ai^h Streets, borne by students in the 
costum^of*that day, and a handsome float, depict- 
ing: tbfriirst Provost (Rev. William Smith) , Ben- 
jattiirf. Franklin and the trustees on their visit 
'to tAe Governor, in 1755, to ask for a college 
charter. 

Seventeen splendid pictures made up the Revo- 
lution Division. The most gorgeous were natur- 
ally the magnificently gotten-up floats illustrating 
Major Andre's "Meschianza" — the scenes shown 
being thcf Knights of the Blended Rose, the 
Knights of the Burning Mountain, and the ban- 
quet car, all done by seventy-three students from 
the Philadelphia Academy of the Fine Arts in rich 
and elegant costumes. 

Among the familiar historic figures were Lydia 
Darrach, who gave the warning to the colonists of 
the British plan to capture Washington; Betsy 
Ross, the flag-maker; John Paul Jones, of the 
first American battleship ; Washington, Lafayette, 
Franklin, etc. 

The members of the first Congress; the en- 
trance of the British, the American Army on the 
way to Yorktown; Rochambeau and the French 
allies were made up by bodies of troops, in best 
military display of the pageant. A stirring scene 
was the bringing home of the flags captured at 
Yorktown. The Declaration of Independence was 
pictured by a float representing a section of the 
Independence chamber in the old Independence 
Hall. At the table sat John Hancock, then presi- 
dent of the United States Congress; and the mem- 
biers were seen with hands raised in the very act 
of voting upon the resolutions, nine states being 
for and four against it. 

Probably the most beautiful float was that .at 
the head of the division "Under the Constitution," 
rfepresenting the Adoption of the Constitution in 
1787. At the top sat Washington on a circular 
pedestal around which were ranged thirteen tall, 
beautiful young women, dressed in soft, light 
tints, each resting both hands upon tall, narrow 
shields bearing the arms of the states. 

Seven striking models of means of earlv trans- 
portation provided by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company were a special features of the division 
covering the history of the city from 1800 to 1860. 
Boys of the Central High School impersonated the 
twenty-eight townshins which consolidated m 
1854 to form Greater Philadelphia. 

A venerable Quaker lady, drawing a covered 
wagon loaded with fugitive slaves, whom she was 
taking to a safe refuge of the "underground rail- 
way," was the picturesque figure which headed the 
Civil War Division. Lincoln driving in a carriaore 
in Philadelphia escorted by the famous First City 
TrooD of Philadelphia : the departure of the trooos 
for the front : their return ; a float portraying the 
Chinese booth of the Philadelphia Centennial, 
were the chief pictures of this era, which closed 
the pageant. The realistic effect of the procession 
was most pleasing, and it was evident that consid- 
erable thought and study had been applied to make 
the representation historically accurate and at- 
tractive. 

Revising, as well as demonstrating and reveal- 
ing the early history of Philadelphia, was included 
in the scheme for the Philadelphia Historic Cele- 
bration which appears to have germinated in the 



mind of Mayor Reybum. Years ago he shrewdly 
stirred the literary people by appointing a special 
commission to determme tne exact date of the 
foundation of the city, concerning which there 
seems to have been a doubt. The commission was 
headed by the state librarian, Thomas Montgom- 
ery of Harrisburg, and numbered among its mem- 
bers Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., librarian of 
the University of Pennsylvania ; John Hanson and 
John Ashhurst, heads of the Free Public Library; 
Secretary John Jordan, librarian of the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Society; Dr. J. Minis Hays, sec- 
retary and librarian of the American Philosoph- 
ical Society ; Supt. Martin Brumbaugh, of the Pub- 
lic Schools ; and two of the clerks of Councils. As 
a result of the labors of this authoritative commit- 
tee, the early history of Philadelphia has been re- 
written. 1683 and not 1701 is now the authorized 
date of the foundation of Philadelphia, which thus 
becomes a generation older as a civic center than 
it was supposed to be. The government of Phila- 
delphia is declared by the Commission to have 
been under the direct control of the Provincial 
Council and its county officered as early as Janu- 
ary 23, 1683, and the city to have been firmly or- 
ganized and surveyed as a city early in that year. 
In accordance with its findings, Edward Shippen, 
long honored as the first mayor of Philadelphia, 
under the city's first charter of 1691, gives way 
to Humphrey Morrey (or Murray), who, accord- 
ing to records in possession of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Society, was mayor of Philadelphia be- 
fore Shippen. 

The seal of Philadelphia, bearing the date of 
1701, has consequently been adjudged in error; 
and one of the minor features of the brilliant civic 
celebration is the provision and use of a new seal 
properly dated. 

History had also its demonstration thru the va- 
rious exhibitions, one of which, displayed in City 
Hall, was well called the historic industries loan 
exhibit and covered the range of workmanship of 
Philadelphia mechanics before 1825, from wigs to 
steamboats, from tavern signs and textiles to 
housebuilding. Professor Leslie W. Miller, a for- 
mer Bostonian, and head of the school of Indus- 
trial Art in Philadelphia, was chairman of the 
committee in charge of this display. 

Another important exhibit shown in the rooms 
of the Pennsylvania "Historical Society very ap- 
propriately was designed for the display of rec- 
ords of medical institutions, medical colleges, hos- 
pitals, etc., in which Philadelphia is pioneer. 

The marking of over three hundred historic 
sites in Philadelphia was a significant part of the 
week's program. Tablets of blue surmounted by 
the city's seal and lettered in gold were prepared 
for this use. 

Franklin Field, the athletic field of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, was the scene each night of 
a brilliant historical musical drama and spectacle, 
Philadelphia covering much the same historic 
ground as the pageant. 

Thruout the whole celebration the idea of pub- 
lic education was kept to the front. A special day, 
October 8th, was set aside for the school children 
who massed in Independence Square to hear ad- 
dresses by City School Superintendent Martin 
Brumbaugh, the mayor, and others, and to sing 
patriotic songs. The public schools of the city 
were closed the entire week, Superintendent 
Brumbaugh rightly conceiving that the instruction 
afforded by the various features of the week's re- 
view in history was more important than any 
classroom work for children and teachers alike. 
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Boston's Cooper Union 



By Frederick W. Coburn 



To the existing educational facilities of the New 
England capital an important addition was made 
when the New Franklin Union at the corner of 
Berkeley and Appleton Streets was dedicated on 
September 25. Serving in the main as a night 
school for industrial education, it will occupy a 
place in Boston somewhat similar to that held by 
Cooper Union in New York, with, of course, the 
advantage of possessing a specially designed plant 
provided with the latest and best apparatus. 

The historical circumstances leading to the es- 
tablishment of the Franklin Union are of national 
as well as local interest. They involve the benefi- 
cence and foresight of the brainiest man of our 
colonial period. In a codicil to the will of Benja- 
min Franklin, printer, inventor, patriot, and di- 
plomat, occurred the following bequest : 

"I was bom in Boston, New England, and owe 
my first instructions in Literature to the Free 
Grammar Schools established there. I have there- 
fore already considered those Schools in my Will" 
(the Franldin Medals) . "But I am also under ob- 
ligations to the State of Mass — ^ts for having un- 
asked appointed me formerly their Agent in Eng- 
land with a handsome Salary, which continued 
some years. I have considered that among Arti- 
sans good Apprentices are most likely to make 
good Citizens, and having myself been bred to a 
manual Art Printing, in my native Town, and af- 
terward assisted to set up my business in Phila-' 
delphia by kind loan of Money from two Friends 
there, which was the foundation of my Fortune, 
and of all the utility in life that may be ascribed 
to me, I wish to be useful even after my Death, 
if possible, in forming and advancing other young 
men that may be serviceable to their country in 
both those Towns. To this End I devote Two 
thousand Pounds Sterling, which 1 give, one thou- 
sand thereof to the Inhabitants of the Town of 
Boston, in Massachusetts, and the other thousand 

to the Inhab of the City of Phila a, in 

Trust to and for the Uses, Interest and Purposes 
hereinafter mentioned and declared." 

In accordance with further 

suggestions which the eminent 
philanthropist made, the fund 
was put in charge of a board of 
management consisting of the 
three ministers of the oldest 
Congregational, Episcopalian 
and Presbjrterian churches of 
the town. Their main function 
was to loan the principal in 
small amounts at a rate of five 
per cent per annum to young 
married apprentices. Interest 
thus being compounded, the fund 
at the end of a century, accord- 
ing to Franklin's calculations, 
should amount to £131,000. Of 
this sum £100,000 was to be used 
for creating some public work of 
benefit to the city. The other 
£31,000 was to be continued on 
interest for another century, at 
the end of which time it should 
amount to £4,061,000, of which 
Boston would get £1,061,000, the 
State of Massachusetts the re- 
mainder. 



Franklin's plan was accepted by the "Freehold- 
ers and other inhabitants of the Town of Boston 
on the 25th of May, 1790," and his money was set 
to work. His ideal of perfectly compounded in- 
terest was not, to be sure, realized — as it never 
has been anywhere else, not even in the most saga- 
ciously managed life insurance company. Still a 
creditable record was made. 

Then, at the expiration of the first century, 
there followed a remarkable series of squabbles 
and litigation regarding the disposition of the 
100/131 of the money to which the city of Boston 
seemed to be entitled and which the politicians in 
power during the nineties were inclined to regard 
as a plum for their own delectation. A watchful 
guardianship, however, was established by public- 
spirited citizens, and not a dollar was misused dur- 
ing several years in which the fund was still 
growing. Finally, in 1904, the courts appointed 
a board of managers consisting of President 
Henry S. Pritchett, of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Frank K. Foster, a well-known la- 
bor leader, who had already rendered valuable 
services in the cause of industrial education, and 
James J. Storrow, now president of the Boston 
school board. Meantime a proposition was enter- 
tained and accepted from Andrew Carnegie to 
present as an endowment fund a sum equal to the 
amount of the money available for use under the 
provisions of Franklin's will. The fund had 
grown to somewhat more than $400,000, so that 
the total endowment with which the Union starts 
is under a million dollars. 

The decision of the management, which met 
with general approbation, was to establish an in- 
dustrial school for the benefit of the kind of young 
people whom Franklin had in mind in his arrange- 
ment for loaning money. This institute was to be 
called the Franklin Union. Preliminary plans 
were carefully considered. In 1906 a lot of land 
100 by 160 feet was purchased at the comer of 
Berkeley and Appleton Streets and early in 1907 
work upon the present structure, designed by R. 
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Franklin Union, Boston 
(Built with money left by Benjamin Franklin for it) 
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Clipston Sturgis, was begun. The building was 
completed, without hitches, in fourteen months. 

The Union, five stories high, is of steel and con- 
crete construction, designed in the Georgian style 
of architecture, which prevailed in Franklin's 
time. There is an impressive main entrance, fifty 
feet square, with a frieze composed of large pan- 
els with mural paintings depicting episodes of the 
life of Franklin, and alternating with them, small- 
er panels containing well-lettered quotations from 
Poor Richard's writings. A hall with a seating 
capacity of one thousand will give opportunity for 
public lectures on subjects of industrial interest. 
The library will comprise only technical books and 
periodicals. The upper floors are devoted entirely 
to classrooms and small laboratories. In the base- 
ment is a large automobile laboratory. 

The requirements of night work have been 
made a prime consideration. The illumination is 
by combination of direct and reflected light — an 
arrangement which school authorities everywhere 
might well consider. The fixture consists essen- 
tially of a rod supporting a large globe, of which 
the lower half is translucent, causing a soft, dif- 
fused light to penetrate to the lower portion of the 
room; while the upper half is of clear glass, the 
light being cast upwards upon a white ceiling and 
thence reflected throughout the room. It has been 
discovered that this method gives a soft, quiet 
liflrht suitable for the finest work and free from 
disturbing cross-shadows. 



Duplication of other facilities for industrial ed- 
ucation in and near Boston will be avoided as a 
general principle by the management of the 
Franklin Union. The point of start, according to 
a statement made to the writer by the newly 
elected director, Walter B. Russell, well known 
from his work in the industrial education depart- 
ment of the New York Central railroad, will be 
the acute need felt in many of the trades for com- 
petent men, and where an opportunity appears to 
help fill that need a class will be formed under a 
practical man. In some instances other schools 
of the city have already started special classes in 
response to the universal complaint that since the 
last vestiges of the apprenticeship system have 
disappeared the facilities for thorough-going ele- 
mentary training have disappeared, too. Courses 
in lithography, for example, have been established 
at the Massachusetts Normal Art School, and the 
needs of the printing trades are somewhat served 
at a special school in the North End. A practi- 
cally unlimited field of usefulness, however, is 
open to such an institute as the Franklin Union, 
which started off with classes in mechanical draw- 
ing, machine details, mechanism, drawing for car- 
penters and builders, shop formulse and industrial 
arithmetic, practical mathematics for carpen- 
ters and builders, industrial chemistry, steam 
engines and boilers, and industrial electric- 
ity. Other courses will be added as there is 
demand. 



A Morris Dance for Boys 

Arranged by Caroline Crawford, Teachers College 

How Dy'c Do? 



"How D'ye Do" was a boys' dance, and it cannot 
be executed in its proper spirit except by a group 
of boys. The contest is full of what the small 
boy most delights to express. No attempted de- 
scription of the pantomimic action is necessary, if 
the teacher once allows a class of boys to try the 
dance. 

The dancers form in two lines, all facing in the 
same direction. 

1 2 
3 4 
5 6 

All stand in place during the introduction until 
the last half measure, when they all jump. In the 
jump the dancer springs from one foot, as high as 
his own foot. The foot which is lifted is thrust 
forward and the hands are thrown above the head. 

A. FIRST movement: DOWN AND BACK, UP AND 
BACK 

The dancers all move forward two measures, 
keeping the position of the lines. The step is a 
run forward, right, left, right, hop and kick left. 
Then left, right, left, hop and kick right. (Meas- 
ures 1-2.) 

The dancers move backward two measures v/ith 
step, hop, step, hop. (Measures 3-4.) 

All turn right about and move forward in the 
opposite direction. (Measures 5-6.) 

Move backward as above. (Measures 7-8.) 
During the last of the eighth measure, all jump 
and face toward the center. 

B. FIRST MOVEMENT : THE CHALLENGE 

Numbers 1 and 6 jump and advance to center. 
They shake hands on "do," while all sing. (Meas- 
ure 1.) 



They move backward rapidly to place. 

Numbers 2 and 5 advance and shake hands. 
(Measure 2.) 

Numbers 3 and 4 advance and hold position 
during measures 3, 4, and 5. 

A. SECOND MOVEMENT 

This movement is usually the "chain," but ow- 
ing to the difficulty of execution 
y^> the "ring" is given instead. All 

I ^ turn in the direction marked and 

^ ' ^ ^\ dance half way round the circle 
V / ^ until Number 1 is in the position 

A^ ^ -N ^^ Number 6. (Measures 1-4.) 
r#^ L V All turn and dance back to place. 
^* ^ (Measures 5-8.) The step is the 

<^ same as the forward movement 

above. 

B. SECOND MOVEMENT : THE FIGHT 

Numbers 1 and 6 advance as above and square 
up, while all sing. (Measure 1.) 
Numbers 2 and 5. (Measure 2.) 
Numbers 3 and 4. (Measures 3-4-5.) 

A. THIRD MOVEMENT : CROSS OVER 

All remain facing toward the center. Cross 
over to the opposite side, passing right shoulder 
by right shoulder. (Measures 1-2.) The step is 
similar to the one given above. Turn about right, 
hopping from one foot to the other with the free 
foot raised forward, knee bent. (Measures 3-4.) 
Cross back to position, right shoulder to right 
shoulder. (Measures 5-6.) Turn about right. 
(Measures 7-8.) 
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B. THIRD MOVEMENT: THE RECONCILIATION 

The movement is like the first under "B," but 
the pantomimic expression differs. 

A. FOURTH movement: BACK-TO-BACK 

The dancers advance tovrard the center, passing 
right shoulder to right shoulder. Then, without 
turning, move to the right, retreat to place, pass- 
ing the opposite dancer, left shoulder to left shoul- 



der, and retire to position. The forward and back- 
ward steps are described in the first movement. 

B. FOURTH movement: GOOD-FELLOWSHIP 

The movement differs from the first only in the 
pantomime. 

A 2, CROSS OVER 

This is like the third movement, except at the 
seventh measure the leader calls "All in," when 
all of the dancers form a ring, jump during the 
last of the eighth measure, and "call." 



HOW D YS DO ? 



CORNER DANCE. 



INTRODUCTION. 
(Once to yourself.) 
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Notes of New Books 

''Learning to Read, Teachers Manual/' by Fhank E. 
Spauldino and Catherine C. Bryce, of Newton, Mass., 
intended to accompany their series of readers, is a valu- 
able exposition of the subject of teaching reading. It 
contains a careful explanation of the method employed in 
teaching children to read according to the writers' ideas, 
aside from explicit directions for the use of the several 
books of the series. (Newson & Company, New York.) 

A study of what is best in the way of ''Literature in the 
Common Schools" has been the work of Professor John 
Harrington Cox, of West Virginia University. Especially 
valuable is the material arranged for the course of study 
in the elementary schools and the descriptions and lists of 
books for substitution in connection with the course. Prob- 
ably the book is as valuable as anything of the kind that 
has been prepared. Little, Brown & Company, Boston. 
Price, 90 cents. 

The "Primary Arithmetic" for graded schools, by Dr. 
Samuel Hamilton, superintendent of schools of Alleghany 
County, is an excellent book. It would be difficult to find 
anything better for a first book in arithmetic to be placed 
in the hands of children. The problems are largely con- 
crete and deal with materials with which the children are 
familiar. American Book Company, Publishers. 

Books Received 

Baldwin, Edward Chauncey and Paul, Harry G. — Eng- 
USH Poems— American Book Co., $1.00. 

Burnham, Maud — Descriptive Stories for All the 
Year — Milton Bradley Co. 

Chamberlain, James Franklin— How We Travel— The 
Macmillan Co. 60c. 

Chester, George Randolph— Get-Rich-Quick Walling- 
FORD — Henry Altemus Company. $1.50. 

Corbin, John — Which College for the Boy? — Hough- 
ton, Miffiin & Co. $1.50. 



Crew, Henry — General Physics — ^The Macmillan Co. 
$2.75. 

Graves, Etta Merrick, and Watkins, Amelia Warfield — 
A Yearbook for Primary Grades— Milton, Bradley Co. 

Hall, Bolton — A LrrrLE Land and a Living — The Arca- 
dia Press, Publisher. 

James, William — Dictionary of the Engush and Ger- 
man Languages— The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

Millard, C. N. — ^The WonderfUl House That Jack Has 
— The Macmillan Co. 

Pearson, Henry Carr — Latin Prose Composition Based 
ON Caesar — American Book Co. 50c. 

Ross, Edward Alsworth — Social Psychology— The 
Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

Roulet, Mary F. Nixon — Japanese Folk Stories and 
Fairy Tales— American Book Co. 40c. 

Educational Meetings 

October 29-30-31— Michigan State Teachers' Associa- 
tion-Institute, Saginaw, Mich. Supt. John P. Everett, Mt. 
Clemens, Mich., Sec'y. 

Nov. 13, 1908 — New England Association of School Su- 
perintendents, Latin School Hall, Boston, Mass. Supt. 
Frank O. Draper, Pawtucket, R. L, Sec'y. 

November 19-21. — National Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Education, at Atlanta, Ga. James P. Haney, 
Supervisor of Manual Training, New York City. 

November 27th and 28th — Central Association of Sci- 
ence and Mathematics Teachers at Englewoqd High 
School, Chicago, 111. W. E. Tower, Sec'y, Englewood 
High School, Chicago, 111. 

February, 1909 — Department of Superintendence, N. E. 
A., Chicago. President, W. H. Elson, Cleveland, 0. 

December 28 — Montana State Teachers' Association, 
Helena, Mont. 

December 29-30-31 — Washington Educational Associa- 
tion, Spokane, Wash. 



NOTABLB BOOKS 



FIRST COURSE IN BIOLOGY 

By L. H. BAILEY, Part L Plant Biology, and VALTER 
M. COLEMAN, Part n. Animal Biology, Part UL 
Human Biology. 

12bo. Cloth. XIV + 592 pain. II.2SNET 

A simple and untechnical text to cover the 
secondary biology of the high school in its 
elementary phases. Based upon the most 
recent theories and discoveries of biological 
science, the treatment is eminently suited to 
the class-room and is adaptable to a variety of 
conditions. As the matter is divided into three 
separate parts, the teacher may begin with 
either plants, animals, or human physiology, 
and by the varied subdivisions of the matter 
included the work may be arranged to cover 
either a one-year course or three half-year 
courses. The book provides ample scope for 
both field and laboratory work, but it is so 
abundantly and excellently illustrated as to en- 
able the teacher to dispense, if necessary, with 
both outdoor work and elaborate equipment. 



Modem English, New York State 

^JiZ^Z^m^ ^^^^ <te SctoctloM to te OMinitted to watrnvrj ptt- 
fLQltlOn Kribed ky the New York State Edwatloa Depwtnnt 

By HENRY P. EMERSON, Superintendent of Public In- 
structloD, Buffalo, New York, and IDA C. BENDER, 
Supervisor of Primary Gradest Buffalo, New York. 



Book 1. 
12mo. Clotk. 



itiiy 
yi + m 



ifl Eoiltok 
4dc 



■iltok 
UNET 



Book 2. A Practkol Eatltok Qranoitr 
12010. Cloth. ziT + 3Mpi|0. MccntsNET 

These books present the subject of lan^age in 
accordance with modem principles of teaching, and 
are based on the usage of the best writers and speak- 
ers of modern English. 

The illustrative sentences in both books have been 
chosen with great care from standard literature The 
study of Grammar is made a real help in oral and writ- 
ten composition. The explanations are simple and lucid, 
and there are many exercises designed to correct com- 
mon errors in English. The two books are consistent ; 
they are harmonious in aim, in method, in explanation 
and in definition. 

Book I. is designed for the Third, Fourth, and Fifth 
Years, and Book II. for the Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth 
Years of the Elementary Course. 

The Appendix of Book I. contains the Selections to 
be committed to memory prescribed for Third, Fourth, 
and Fifth Years, and the Appendix of Book 11. , those 
for the Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Years. 



BOSTON 
CHICAGO 



THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 

64^6 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 



ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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American Schoolwork I 

ON EXHIBITION IN PARIS I 

At a roeent maeting of the As80ci-| 
ation Amkale des Professeurs de 
Dessm, of the city of Paris, held! 
from Sqiitember 28th to October 10,' 
1908, an American exposition was 
held showing materials applicable to' 
the decoration of school buildings.' 
This was organized through the ef-i 
forts of Mr. Charles M. Carter, su-| 
pervisor of Art Instruction at Denver, ' 
Colo. i 

The collection was carried to Paris' 
by way of the London Exposition.! 
Professor Carter has been director of, 
art in the public schools of Denver for < 
twenty years. 1 

The distinctive feature of his ex-| 
hibit is what is called paper art win- 
dows. These appear at first sight' 
like imitation stained glass, but theyj 
are really much more than that. They j 
present effects of light and shade ' 
color and perspective that have never | 
yet been attained in stained glass | 
windows. The windows are the work 
of the school children themselves, in I 
design, drawing and execution. • 

There are several small windows in | 
the elementary colors done by pupil? 
in the lower grades who have as yet I 
received little instruction in drawing,: 
but the larger windows, some of them 
fascinating and vivid as a paintine, 
are the products of pupils, mostly I 
jrirls, between the ages of twelve and 
fifteen years. , 

The method of procedure is this: 
All the pupils in the room submit de- 1 
sipis for the proposed tissue paper, 
window — ships at sea, boats on the* 
bay, sunrise on the river, fish swim- , 
ming in a lily-covered pond, vases of i 
flowers, crocus patches in full bloom ' 
— whatever strikes the fancy of the 
children. One design is selected by, 
vote of the schoolroom, and from six 
to a dozen children are put to work 
on it. They draw the design first ii? 
charcoal, having care to provide for 
the connecting lines that will corre- 
spond to the leaded supports in a I 
stained glass window. The design is 
then enlarged in pencil on cardboard 
of the size of the proposed window. ' 
\ext the openings in the panel corre- 
soondincT to the panes in a stained- 
?lass window are cut out. Ipaving thin 
strips of cardboard following the 
lines of the design. Upon these strins 
are then nasted pieces of tissue paper 
of the colors chosen for the nicturp. 

The simplest method, at this? nomt. 
is to use primary colors, pasted fl«t 
on the cardboard frame. But that is 
Quite too elementary for these young- 
sters of Denver, who do this work not 
in class hours, but after day's work 
with their books, and of their own 
choice, fascinated by the pursuit of 
color, grouD and scene. The mocf 
charmine effects are obtained by th^ 
emoloyment of complementary colo^?! i 
with their tints and shades, and hx 
the judicious u?e of space behind tb<» 
flat cardboard frame. i 

For instance, a lovely skv dott«'' 
with fleecv clouds is contrived ^^' ' 
placing a rouehlv torn and nerforat^'^ , 
shppt of t>53sue naner an inch or so bp- 
hind the first shpct, which represents I 
the blue sky. The reflection of trees, 
in the wat«r is conveyed by bendiner, 
a stnp of dark paper backward fr oth 1 
the line where the aptual tree trunk is | 
snoposed to meet the edge of the pond. | 
Fish swimmine in the pond are given 
the dim. uncertain appearance bvl 
placing them a little back of the{ 
frame, with a tissue paper curtain 
representing the clouded water. i 




Money For Teaohers 
in Spare Time 

If you desire to help your pupils secure good positions when 
they leave school you can do so with great profit to yourself by 
becoming a member of the Technical Education Commission. 

You know that if there is any one time when pupils most need the advice 
and encouragement that a teacher alone can give, it is when they are about to 
leave school. By advising them what lines of work to pursue ; by helping them 
actually secure the special training that will bring them a good salary at the 
start, you can render your pupils a service that will be lasting in its monetary 
value to them. 

By accepting the appointment to membership now offered, you can increase 
your income by helping your pupils become experts, nvhile still at school^ in any 
of the following occupations that ensure good salaries at the outset : 

Mechanical Drawino; Architecture; Chemistry; Electricity; Sten- 
Oiraphy; Bookkeepino; Surveyiao and Mapping; Stationary Engineering; 
Advertising ; Shgw Card Writing ; Sign Painting ; Plumbing and Gas 
Fitting; Telegraphy; Illustrating; Designing. 

An Opportunity for Teachers 

The Commission will pay you for your help. The work, which is easy, can 
be done in spare time. It will not interfere with your teaching or with pupils' 
present studies. Consider the advantages: Advancement for your pupils, profit 
for you — to say nothing of the great satisfaction that comes of being a financial 
help to pupils after they leave school. 

This is an opportunity worth grasping. To learn all about it — of the 
advantages for you and your pupils — write for full information. Give name of 
your school and the grade you teach. 

THE TECHNICAL EDUCATION COMMISSION 
Box 1089, Seranton, Pa. 
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There's a Reason 
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The Reed Teachers' Agency is sur- 
rounded by Training Schools, Normal 
Schools and Colleges. Central New 
York produces a large number of excellent 
teachers— the best to be found anywhere. 
You can get in touch with them through 

this agency. 

Write to 

H. E. REED, Manager 

University Block, Syraouse, New York 



New York University 
School of Pedagogy 

Washington Square New Yoric City 

A graduate professional school for the ad> 
vanced study of education organized on lines 
similar to those of the Law School, the Medical 
School and the other professional schools 
of the University. Of the 4,000 studenU in the 
University nearly 600 arc in the School. Offers 
in its 41 courses unusual advantages to mature 
students, prepared to do advanced work, who 
wish to fit themselves for positions in high 
schools, normal schools or colleges, or for the 
I>osition8 of superintendent or supervisor of pub- 
lic schools. Fall term opens September 26. 

A limited number of Fellowships and Scholar* 
ships open to superior students. 

Bulletin describing courses sent on application. 
THOMAS M. BALLIBT, Ph.D., Dean 
New York Unirertity, New York, N. Y. 



Grammar and Its Reasons, $1.50 net ^^m 

Descriptive circnian A. S. Bamcs & Company, New York City 
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TPHE student who learns the 
Smith Premier has all of its 
advantages in her favor. That 
these advantages are appreciated 
hy business houses is proved by the 
fact that there are over 300,000 
Smith Premiers now in use. 
Forty per cent of the typewriters 
used in American business schools 
are Smith Premiers, 
The Smith Premier Tvpewkiter Co. 

SVRACOSE, K. V. 



(H 



Office Methods and 
Practical Bookkeeping 

is the title of the most satisfactory beginne^ text on bookkeeping 
that has yet been offered to schools. It is on the ''business prac- 
tice** plan, the transactions being accompanied by the actual busi- 
ness papers. These papers are not in a separate pad or pads but 
are interleaved in the text and thus ready to the student's hand 
at the time he wants them, without confusion or delay. The trans- 
actions and instructions are not in separate books as is so often 
the case, but are interwoven, so that the development is smooth. 
The student has no trouble at all in following the work. The 
teacher experiences little or no difficulty in handling the class 
even though he be not an expert in bookkeeping himself. We 
know of no other course that can compare with it. The course 
is prepared in two editions, as follows: 

Office Metliodi and Practical Bookkeepinc, Part I, uking 
the student through the simpler processes in bookkeeping. Time 
in High School, one semester. 

Oilloo Method! and Practical Bookkeeplar. Parte I and I!. 
Part II presents an "inter-communication" feature that makes the 
work desirable for more advanced study. Students buy and sell 
at current market prices. 

Other Superior Tezte with which you should be familiar are 



Hew Buaineee Arithmetic 
Modem Accountant 
Modem Bueineet Enfflieh 
Modem Buiineee Speller 



Lyone' Commercial Law 
Birch*a Kapid Calculation 
Modem Buaineee Writing 
Pocket Dictionary 



We publish a full line of texts on all commercial subjects, in- 
cluding a complete series for the shorthand department. Write 
to us about the text you want. 



POWERS & LYONS 

CHICAQO NEW YORK 



School Furniture and Supplies 




UARQB AND COMPLETE LINE OF 

Stationary and 

Adjustable Desks 

Commercial Desks 

Teacliers* Desks 
and Cliairs 

Recitation Seats 

Book-Cases 

Blackboards 

Maps 

Globes 

Charts 

Etc. 



Tbo Chandler AdJattaMa D«tk and Chair 




Tha Uolaa CaatblaaUan 



WE are the leading manufacturers of adjuauble and stationary School Desks, Business College Desks, 
Teachers * Desks. Recitation Room and Auditorium Seating and School Supplies of every description. 

•Oar prices ara da low aa la coiulstant with good goods. Writa for catalofnea and pricaa belara >oa ordar alaawhara. 

American Seating Company 



CHICAOO 

90 Wabash Avenue 



NBW YORK 

19 West Eighteenth Street 



BosroM 
70 Franklin Street 



PHILADBLPNIA 

1235 Arch Street 
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Studying Bo3rs and Girls 

Professor Wm. A. McKeever, of the' 
Kansas State Agricultural College at 
Manhattan, has worked out a plan 
for the assistance of parents in the 
home training of the young. To all 
who are interested and will write and 
have their names placed on the mail- 
ing list there will be sent free a series 
of bulletins or pamphlets, each treat- 
ing a particular subject. Professor 
McKeever has a number of able as- 
sistants who are aiding him in gath- 
ering the materials for these pamph- 
lets. Among other things they will 
interview many parents who are al- 
ready succeeding in doing one or more 
of these particular things with chil- 
dren and get the benefits of their 
knowledge. Finally all the materials 
will be summarized and printed as 
above stated. If a farmer has a horse 
that balks in the harness or a cow 
that acts queerly and runs off the 
reservation ne can write to the near- 
est government experiment station 
and secure a printed bulletin or a 
letter on the subject from a high-sal- 
aried expert, but if the refractory 
creature chances to be his 16-year-old 
son or his fledgling daughter, he has 
no recourse other than to fight the 
case out alone, assisted, perhaps, only 
by a despairing wife. This is not a 
square deal to the parents, nor is it 
Rt all fair to the boy and girl. The 
first bulletin on home training will 
be issued soon. Some of those now 
being prepared are entitled: 

1. Teaching the Boy to Save — How 

to Start a Bank Account. 

2. Training Boys and Girls to Work 

in the Home. (One on each.) 

3. Cigarette Smoking among Boys — 

Cause, Prevention and Cure. 



tul school journal 



4. The Home Training best Suited 

for Developing Moral Reliance. 

5. The Problem of the City or Vil- 
lage Boy's Vacation Period. 

Finding and Preparing for a Vo- 
cation. (One on each sex.) 

Earning One's Way Thru College. 
(One for each sex.) 

How to Make Rural Life More 
Attractive to the Young. 
9. Training Children in regard to 

their Sex Natures. 
10. Problem of the Growing Boy's or 
Girl's Society. (One on each.) 
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6. 



8. 



A National Spelling Bee 

At the N. . E. A. convention at 
Cleveland last summer, an old-fash- 
ioned spelling bee was held. Cleve- 
land was declared the winner, and 
Marie Bolden, a little colored girl of 
that city, was the only child who 
made not a single mistake in either 
the oral or the written contest. 

Here are the himdred words as dic- 
tated for the written papers: 



which 

management 
origin 
whether 
*elm 
potato 
grammar 
divisible 
beginning 
business 
occurrence 
negroes 
parallel 
mischief 
professor 
analyze 
cleanse 
regretted 



vertical 

noticeable 

miniature 

umbrella 

particular 

except 

admittance 

deceit 

niece 

chimney 

capital 

victuals 

sovereign 

laboratory 

cistern 

cemetery 

stationery 

develop 



curiosity 


beneficial 


brethren 


embarrass 


arctic 


privilege 


pumpkin 


until 


similar 


lettuce 


foreigner 


occasion 


seize 


supersede 


ceiling 


disappear 


partition 


] >ursue 


millinery 


together 


several 


thorough 


geography 


principal 


equipage 


government 


architect 


governor 


convenience 


prejudice 


separate 


restaurant 


February 


poem 


accommodate 


persevere 


acquiesce 
judgment 


adjacent 


recognize 


analysis 


irrelevant 


precede 


iiifr 


changeable 


committee 


necessarily 


character 


muscle 


exercise 


disease 


iron 


mischievous 


surprise 


balloon 


fulfill 


misspell 


descendant 


conscience 


detained 


athletic 



Weekly ''Moral Education Confer- 
ences" are being held under the aus- 
pices of the Society for Ethical Cul- 
ture (Mr. Percival Chubb, Director), 
at the Ethical Culture School, 33 Cen- 
tral Park West, New York City. 
These conferences began October 8, 
and will continue to April 29, 1909. 
Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, secretary, 
33 Central Park West, New York 
City, will supply information regard- 
ing the conferences. 



FRYE'S GEOGRAPHIES 



Teda^o^icat Popular Scientific Successful 



Adopted for Exclusive ose (two books) in 
the states of 

ALABAMA GEORGIA 

MONTANA VIRGINIA 

MISSISSIPPI 



Adopted for Exclusite nse (one book) in 
the states of 

INDIANA 

OKLAHOMA 

SOUTH CAROLINA 



fl Among the important adoptions this year are the states 
of Alabama, Oklahoma and Virginia, the cities of Scranton, Pa., 
Newport, B. L, and Fall River, Ma^s. ^ Used in 39 places 
with a population of over 5000 each in the State of New York. 

GINN <a COMPANY, Publishers 

70 FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK CITY 
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Poems for Recitation 

The Teacher Has a Pick 
at Me 

All trouble that is hangin' round 
comes finally my way — 
The teacher has a pick on me. 
She keeps me in at recess and denies 
me all my play, 
Because she has a pick on me. 
She makes me do my misspelled 
words a hundred times or more, 
She makes me do my tables till my 

finger- joints get sore, 
She makes me clean the ink up that I 
spill upon the floor. 
Because she has a pick on me. 

She makes me pay some time off for 

the notes that I forget — 

The teacher has a pick on me. 

She tells my mother when she sees me 

smoke a cigarette 

Because she has a pick on me. 

She makes me study lessons that I say 

I know by heart; 
The reason I can't say them is, I can't 

think how they start; 
When I kick 'im beneath the seat the 
teacher takes 'im's part, 
Because she has a pick on me. 

The littlest thing I do she manages to 

see — 

The teacher has a pick on me. 

She knows that I am talkin' when her 

back is turned to me, 

Because she has a pick on me. 

One day I didn't feel like work and 

talked back at her fine; 
She wrote a little note to Dad, that 

he was asked to sign. 
He licked me like the mischief, said, 
"You've got to toe the line," 
And now Dad's got a pick on me. 
— John L. Shroy in Lippincotfa 
Magazine. 
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Dispute Between Nose 
and Lyes 

Between Nose and Eyes a strange 
contest arose, 
The spectacles set them unhappily 
wrong; 
The point in dispute was, as all the 
world knows. 
To which the said spectacles ought 
to belong. 

So Tongue was the lawyer, and ar- 
gued the cause 
With a great deal of skill, and a 
wig full of learning, 
While chief Baron Ear, sat to balance 
the laws, 
So famed for his talent, in nicely 
discerning. 

''In behalf of the nose, it will quickly 
appear. 
And your lordship," he said, "will 
undoubtedly find 
That the Nose has had spectacles al- 
ways in wear. 
Which amounts to possession, — time 
out of mind." 

Then, holding the Spectacles up to 
the court — 
"Your lordship observes they are 
made with a straddle. 
As wide as the ridge of the Nose is — 
in short. 
Designed to sit close to it, just like 
a saddle. 

"Again, would your lordship a mo- 
ment suppose 
('Tis a case that has happened, and 
may be again), 
That the visage or countenance had 
not a nose. 
Pray who would, or who could, wear 
spectacles then? 
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"On the whole it appears, and my ar- 
gument shows 
With a reasoning the court will 
never condemn. 
That the spectacles plainly were made 
for the nose. 
And the nose was as plainly in- 
tended for them." 

Then shifting his side (as a lawyer 
knows how) 
He pleaded again in behalf of the 
Eyes; 
But what were his arguments few 
people know. 
For the court did not think they 
were equally wise. 

So his lordship decreed with a grave, 
solemn tone. 
Decisive and clear, without one "if^ 
or "but," 
That, whenever the Nose put his spec- 
tacles on. 
By daylight or candlelight, Eyes 
should be shut. 

— William Cowper. 

Homeopathic Soup 

Take a robin's leg 

(Mind, the drumstick merely!) 
Put it in a tub 

Fill'd with water nearly; 
Set it out of doors, 

In a place that's shady, 
Let it stand a week 

(Three days if for a lady). 

Drop a spoonful of it 

In a five-pail kettle, 
Which may be made of tin 

Or any baser metal; 
Fill the kettle up. 

Set it on a-boiling, 
Strain the liquor well. 

To prevent its oiling; 

(Continued on page 112) • 



UNITED STATES HISTORY 

Thomas's Elementary History of the United States 

For intermediate grades. Adopted for exclusive use in the public schools of California, Oregon, 
and Oklahoma, and in hundreds of cities and towns in the East and Central West, 60 cents. 

Thomas's History of the United States 

For upper grades. A book that is unexcelled in accuracy, attractiveness, and the quality of 
teachableness. Is in use in schools noted for the excellence of their work in history. $1.00. 

Hodgdon's First G)urse in 
American History 



The great deeds of great men charmingly told. For fifth and 
sixth grades. 

Book I. Discoverers, Explorers, and Colonists 660. 

Book II. The National Period 65c. 

With maps and illustrations. 



Pratt's America's Story for 
America's Children 

Book I. The Beginner's Book 85o. 

Book II. Discoverers and Explorers: 1000-1609 40o. 

Book III. The Early Colonics: 1565-1733 40c. 

Book IV. The Later Colonial Period: 17331765 «0c. 

Book V. The Revolution and the Republic 40o. 

With maps and illustrations. 



D. C. H£ATH & COMPANY 

BOSTON NEW YORK 



Publishers 

CHICAGO 
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**The Secret of Success in Life is for a man 
to be ready when his opportunity comes " 





WHAT IS IT THAT ALL TEACHERS WANT, MOST TEACHEKS 
HAVE, AND NO ONE SHOULD BE WITHOUT? WHY, ONE OF 

DIXON'S t^lf^^"^ PENCILS 



^ They are made in eleven degrees of hardness, and if the proper pencil is selected for the work 
in hand, the nser is bound to be suited, for the leads in Dixon's Pencils are of marvelous tough- 
ness and smoothness, and wear so well that they are the most economical to use. 

^Thousands of teachers in all parts of the country have 
the Dixon Habit and are glad, and they are the people who 
do things, scholarly men and women who stand in the 
front rank of their profession. You want to be classed 
with them of course, so if you will only mention this publica- 
tion, tell us where you teach and enclose sixteen cents in 
stamps, we will send you samples that will at once admit 
you to their order. 







JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 

JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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THE HALIBURTON METHOD IN READING 



PHONICS IN READING 

k MaMsl by M. W. HaiiburtM. Sapenristr Primry Wtrk. State Rarnal Schaol. Fannville. Va. 

This book is devoted to the study of phonics as an aid to reading. The directions given are simple, but so full 
and detailed that any teacher can, in a short time, gain from them all the aid she needs in learning phonics herself 
and in applying it to her daily work in the primary grades. Contains the DRILL BOOK, which is also published 
separately for the use of pupils. Cloth, 13S pages. Price 40 cents. 

DRILL BOOK a to accompany Phonics in Reading. Contains lists of words which a child should learn to sound 
and pronounce at sight in the first three grades. Chth, 64 pages. Price 18 cents. 



B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY, RICHMOND, VA. 



Poems for Recitation 

(Continued from page 110) 
One atom add of salt, 

For the thickening one rice kernel, 
And use to light the fire 

The Homoeopathic Journal. 
Let the liquor boil 

Half an hour, no longer, 
(If 'tis for a man 

Of course you'll make it stronger). 

Should you now desire 

That the soup be flavory, 
Stir it once around 

With a stalk of savory. 

When the broth is made, 
Nothing can excel it; 



Then three times a day 
Let the patient smell it. 

If he chance to die. 
Say 'twas Nature did it; 

If he chance to live. 
Give the soup the credit. 

— Selected. 



Love*s Labor Lost 

Mother (viciously scrubbing her 
small boy's face with soap and water) 
— Johnny, didn't I tell you never to 
blacken your face with burnt cork 
again? Here I have been scrubbing 
half an hour and it won't come off. 

Boy ( between gulps) — I — ^uch ! — 
ain't your little boy — uch! I's Mose, 
de colored lady's boy. — Judge. 



Settles It 

A school teacher, after spending 
forty-five strenuous moments explain- 
ing the mysteries of physiology to the 
primary class, sounded their intelli- 
gent attention by asking the definition 
of "verterbrae." A small and anxious 
boy on the back seat arose, and deliv- 
ered the following: 

"The verterbrsB is a long, wavy 
bone. My head- sits on one end of it, 
and I sit on the other." — Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. 



A Difference 

Most men would rather lose $10 on 
a horse race than pay a $1.98 gas bill. 
—Chicago News. 



Economy and Convenience 

The Holden Adjust- 
able Book Cover 

Made of the Famous 
UNFINISHED LEATHERETTE MATERIAL 
RENDERED WATERPROOF AND GERM- 
PROOF AS LONG AS THE COVER IS IN USE 

Strongest Material Known 

SOLE OWNERS OF THE SECRET FORMULA. 
GIVES ADDITIONAL STRENGTH TO THE BOOKS 

EASILY AND QUICKLY ADJUSTED 

Only THREE Sizes For Ordinary Books 

COVERS ALWAYS USEFUL-NO "DEAD" STOCK TO ACCUMULATE 

ONE PRICE TO ALL 

SAVlisTG TO THE TEACHERS IN TIME AND TAXPAYERS IN MONEY 

The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 

Springfield, Mass. 




a W. HOLDEN, President 



MILES C HOLDEN, Secretaiy 
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Public Trade Schools 

A Division of Trades Schools has 
been organized in connection with the 
Education Department of the State of 
New York, Mr. Arthur D. Dean is 
Chief of the Division. The State will 
make an allotment of $500 to the 
board of education for each of such 
schools, with not less than 25 i>upils, 
maintained for a minimnm period of 
forty weeks in one school year, and 
an additional $200 for each teacher, 
after the first, employed in such school 
for the same period; but only "when 
the requirements of the Education 
Department as to rooms, equipment, 
and qualifications of teachers are com- 
plied with." For the present year the 
Department will consider applications 
for an equitable allowance of a part 
of the State quota for a less tierm 
than forty weeks. Correspondence re- 
garding this matter will be welcomed 
by Mr. Dean, who may be addressed 
at Albany, N. Y. (Education Depart- 
ment) . 



New Remingtoit 

The announcement of the Reming- 
ton Typewriter Company that new 
models of this pioneer and standard 
typewriter are now ready for sale is 
news of unusual interest to all type- 
writer users. The machines embody 
many features old on the Remington, 
but new on a front stroke machine, 
among them the pivoted bearings and 
the famous Remington dfop-forged 




type bars. These will be recognized 
at once as the perpetuation of Rem- 
ington ideas and they involve also the 
perpetuation of those Remington qual- 
ities of durability and reliability 
which result from these features. 

The new models 10 and 11 of the 
Remington contain a vast number of 
improvements which are absolutely 
new to the typewriter user and some 
of these improvements rank among 
the greatest time and labor savers 
that typewriter invention has pro- 
duced. Among them is a new escape- 
ment, known as the single dog es- 
capement, which for speed and quick- 
ness of action far surpasses even the 
swift Remington escapements of the 
past This new escapement is also so 
simple in its construction that its ad- 
justment to suit the touch of any op- 
erator can easily be made by the oper- 
ator herself, no change of any parts 
being, necessary. Another new fea- 
ture of surpassing merit is the col- 
umn selector of the Model 10. This 
is a mechanism which enables the op 
erator to bring the carriage instantly 
to any one of a number of writing 
points on the line and the device is 
absolutely unique in that it permits 
the skipping of columns so that the 
correct writing point can always be 
reached by the touch of a single key. 



floors 
Tree from 




Hygienic Schoolroom Floors 

A dust-laden atmoapKcre ia a constant menace to 

heahlu Continuous activity on the part of pupik stira 

up the dust froni the floor and kccpa it In circulation. 

Proper ventilation wUl assist matetlally In keeping dust 

at a minimum, but tiie only solution of this problem is toeliminaie the 

dust enti re! V. Th i 3 can be successfully accomplished by treating floors with 

STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 

Actual H5C lm« provtiJ t>t-vnTii1 qut-Kitkfrt ii!^ t-ffr-ctiTctit?** an a diiiit-rittcmiiDfiitor 
—the dangrer from di^aiiecotimf ioti from tJu^t Lei ng rcdtjccd aluioi>i oue: ImnUrta 
ptr cent. ^ , * « ,. . 

Stnodard Floor DTeiising i» also n rtmarkaMc prescnrnlivr for floors. It »ot 
only kttps the lloofs from HpHnlpHnjf ami crackiu^r but actuatly U'fi9t:U!i the lftt>or 
in. carl nj{ for them. . . „ . * 

Dealers everywhere wll Stfltidard Floor Drcsiing; in barrel* au'l canji. Apply 
three or four times a year for best resuJls. 

WE Will PROVt fb* rwmitkable tflkhtKY of St^nd^fd Ftn^r Drtssins it our e«p*if«. 
On requrst we witlMpptftno thtfh^r d font szhoolrotmt 9f utrtidor htt ef »H ihirgt* 
Wt irr< t^atidtnfitiitt ImjI witlrtsuitla the e^nHaued ust 6^ SUadard Floor Dff Jidng. 

Vua will fiad Ini^EPEUJia re-adiiiE in oot ftee twoltltl "Dml and ll* tJanier*," Wfiie ^qt a co^r. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY {Incorporated} 



NATION AND STATE 



A Text-Book on Civil Government 

By GEORGE MORRIS PHILIPS, Ph.D. 

PLAN. — It is not a history of the origin and growth of govern- 
ment. It is a text-book which the average pupil who is ready 
to take up this subject can understand and study to the satis- 
faction of himself and his teacher. It includes just the points 
that you would put into such a book and omits just what 
you would omit. 

SIZE. — It is not too big. Nothing essential is omitted, but a rea- 
sonable size limit is secured by the omission of non-essentials 
and by unusual simplicity and clearness of statement. 

MAKE-UP. — This book contains 206 pages, divided into twenty- 
six chapters, which are sub-divided into topics briefly treated 
in separate paragraphs. Differences of importance are clearly 
indicated by differences in type. The print is good. The 
binding is in cloth with gold letter, and is attractive and sub- 
stantial. There are fine, full-page, suitable and interesting 
illustrations. 

Christopher Sower Co., Publishers 

614 Arch Street Philadelphia 



New Haven Normal School 
of Gymnastics gjl JlStnffiSi 

Oar coar»e In Phy«lc.l TrainlnK, Medici OjrmnMtlc* and Miw 
MC« op«ua a UrK9 Oeld lor m.n ud woiMn. Writ* for ptftlcalara. 



The Old Rellablt CHURCH, -^ ^ 

M«ne«ly Foandiy, CHIME. 

EstaMblH SCHOOL 

MVlJ IH Jim ift. A OTHER 



BELLS 
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Teachers' Agencies 



BREWER 



TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 



POi^lTIONIi rii.Lt.li. 7,fyo 



CHICAGO 



KeUogg's Agency 



31 Union Sq.. New York 

Nineteenth year same roanac«r. Hat 
•erved thousands of taachers and em- 
ployers. Recommonda teachers all the 
year round. First class High School and 
other high grade teachers always ready. 
Write, telefraph or 'phone. 



AN AGENCY 
THAT 



of vacancies and tells 
you about them 
and recommends you 
that is more. Ours 



is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 
is something, but if it is 
asked to recommend a teacher 



RECOMMENDS 

The School Bulletin Agonoy» C. W. Bardeen, SyraousOi N. Y. 



SEPTEMBER VACANCIES 



No use to specify. We 
have them in large num- 
bers, from all parts of 
the country, in all kinds 
of schools and for all kinds of teachers, from the Kindergarten to the College Pres- 
ident, fxpm$40 a month to $5000 a year. Write now and get in line. Twenty-third 
Year Book free. Address 



THE ALBERT TEACHERS' AGEHCT, .» 



C. J. AUEIT. 



CIteis. lU. 



Tho 

Clark 

Ttachftri' 

Agoiicy 



TWENTIETH YEAR 



B. F. CLARK, PROPRIETOR 

CXCLUSlVCtV A MEOIUM or COM* 
MUt*ICATION BtTWtCH TMt OCST 



crttiw i MTifJM a 



CHtCAGO: 
IT East 

VAN BuncNST. 

NOMTHMI^Trfm 

orricc : 
B01S£. IDAHO 



The Pisk Teachers' Agencies 

4 Aahburton Place, Boston, Mass. 



New York, 156 Fifth Ave. 
Washington, 1 505 Penn. Ave. 
Chicago, ao3 Michigan Ave. 



Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. 
Denver, 405 Cooper Building 
Spokane, 618 Peyton Building 



Portland, Ore. , 1 2 lo Williams Ave. 
Berkeley, Cal., 414 Studio Bldg. 
Lot Angeles, 238 Douglas Bldg. 



The Pratt Teachers' Agency '""^ n«.y,^ 

Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to college, 
public and private schools. Advises parents about schools. W. O. PRATT, Manafer. 



aCHERMERHORN TEACHERS* 

e f or a position is sure to meet yoc 
Established for Fifty-two Years. 



AGENCY 

The Arency that selects one candidate for a position is sure to meet your wan*a. Consult us and be sure. 
" lishe- ' "' 

OHARLia W. MULPORD, Manager, - 863 Fifth Avenue, New York Olty 

TIL. I88S MADISON SQUARE MLUNQS* COURT BUILDINa ENTRANCE 84TH STREET 

ALBANY TEACHERS' AOKNCY 

Has sood positions for sood tenchem vrllh sood records. 
Stnd/ifr CireuUri HARLAN I*. FRENCH, 81 Cliapei St., AllNUiy, N. Y 



MIDLAND TEACHERS' AGENCIES 

WARRBNSBURQ, MO. RiCHHOND, ICY. 

A Recommendation Agency of the Highest Class. Correspondence Solicited. 
We charge no membership fees. Established 1900. 

g^ A 1^ A T 1^ /^ Our new catalog of Teachers' Helps, Text-books, Supple- 
w £\ X xV JL/ KJ VX mentary Readers, Standard Works on History. Biography, 
Science and Fiction will be sent upon request. 

A. S. BARNLS fr COMPANY. New York. 



Aunt Dilsie's 'Ligion 

Auntie's favorite song or hymn was 
something about being a shining light, 
with a refrain of "You in your little 
comer and I in mine." The song 
summed up Aunt Dilsie's creed "Keep 
a shinin', honey, 'ats mah 'ligion/' she 
used to say, and she certainly prac- 
tised what she preached. Her face, 
always shining with good nature, was 
reflected in every kitchen utensil that 
cleaning and rubbing could put a pol- 
ish on. 

Auntie's one trial was the kitchen 
stove, which, in spite of all her ef- 
forts, would not shine. 

"Miss Fanny," she would say, 
" 'pears to me lak that stove is my 
thawn in the flesh. Yas'm, it surely 
am. That stove jest sets there a de- 
fyin' me to make it shine. 'Clar to 
goodness. Miss, you done got to get a 
new stove or Difsie's got to get a new 
mist'is — ^yes'm. That^ suah!" 

To get a new stove was unneces- 
sary. To convince Dilsie that it 
shined eood enough, was a hopeless 
task. Undoubtedly we should have 
lost Auntie but for the advice of a 
neighbor to "try X-Ray Stove Polish." 

We chose Dilsie's afternoon off to 
experiment with the polish for our- 
selves, and we were so successful that 
the stove was the brightest article in 
Dilsie's bright kitchen. 

Naturally, when Auntie returned, 
we had to peep and listen to learn 
how the shining stove would appeal to 
her. 

"For th' Lawd's sake," she broke 
out, "Miss Fanny done got a new 
stove for Dilsie, an' jest th' shininest 
stove ah evah laid mah eyes on." But 
as she stooped to a closer examina- 
tion she discovered that it was the 
same old stove, only polished out of 
all recognition, and just then our gig- 
gling betrayed us. 

At first Dilsie affected to be angry 
because we had polished her stove. 
But she soon accepted the eradication 
of her "thawn in the flesh" with grat- 
ification, and any time when she has 
newly polished the stove Aunt Dilsie 
is sure to stand off and gaze beam- 
ingly at its brilliance with the ronark 
That X-Ray Stove Polish suahly am 
the shiniest polish 'at ever was. It 
suah am the beatenest polish in the 
hull wohld." 



BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 

828 ARCH ST.. PHOADELPHIA 



CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 



-AND. 



CHEMICALS 

Sole Agsnts for Drererhoff*! Ssson Filter Paper. 




Complete Laboratory Outfits 



Fall Catalogne famished oa receipt of xo oants. 
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News from the Field 

Fonner Postmaster A. D. Wilt, of 
Dayton, Ohio, was at the Cleveland 
convention, to explain the i>eculiar 
action of the school board of his town 
in electing a superintendent to suc- 
ceed J. W. Carr without notice or 
warning. The good name of Dayton 
certainly has suffered severely. A 
board of education that can treat a 
man of Carr's stamp in such a churl- 
ish manner should be abolished by a 
popular uprising. But then, people 
don't usually uprise for the sake of 
a school man who has been bitterly 
wronged. Why is it? 

A decidedly interesting and almost 
complete set of dolls of foreign lands 
is on exhibition at Memorial Hall in 
Philadelphia. Since teachers have 
discovered the value of the use of 
dolls in teaching geography, this ex- 
hibit will be found peculiarly helpful. 
Wh^ not have similar exhibits worked 
out in every school in the land? 



The New England Association of 
School Superintendents will meet in 
the Latin School Hidl, Boston, Fri- 
day, November, ISth. Superintendent 
Henry D. Hervey, of Maiden, Mass., 
is the president, and Superintendent 
Frank 0. Draper, of Pawtucket, R. I., 
the secretary of the association. 

The Central Association of Science 
and Mathematics Teachers will hold 
its eighth meeting, Nov. 27-28, at the 
Englewood High School, Chicago. 
W. E. Tower is the secretary. 

In connection with the announce- 
ment of the recent incorporation of 
their firm under the laws of Massa- 
chusetts, Messrs. Houghton. Mifflin & 
Company have called attention to the 
fact that Mr. James Duncan Phillips 
and Mr. Stephen B. Davol are the 
managers of their educational depart- 
ment 

Professor D. H. Hill, Joint author 
of Burkett, Stevens and Hill's Agn- 
culture far Beginners and the Hill 
Readers (Ginn & Co., publishers^ has 
recently been elected president of the 
North Carolina Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, in which he for* 
merly held the chair of English.^ 

Bishop Cranston, of Delaware, re- 
cently stated before the Delaware 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church that Japan has the best school 
system in the world. 

"Japan,'' said Bishop Cranston, "is 
bonnd to win, owing to the fact that 
her children are more intelliirent. The 
yellow man is rapidly stepninfir to the 
front At one time in the South I saw 
numbers upon nmnbers of black chil- 
dren going to school while the white 
children were goinir to work. This is 
a race suicide that President Roosevelt 
should get hold of. By sending your 
children to school and keeping them 
there is the only way you can save 
yourself.'* 



At This Time of Year 

The word catarrh means literally to 
flow down, and it has been observed 
that nasal catarrh has a downward 
course internally, and if neglected af- 
fects the lungs and brinsrs on con- 
smnption. At this time of year, this 
fonn of catarrh is greatly agfrravated. 
The discovery of the constitutional na- 
ture of this disease led to the adminis- 
tration of a constitutional remedy for 
it, and the best of which we have any 
knowledge is Hood's Sarsaparilla — ^it 
radically and permanently cures. 



Houghton Mifflin Co. Announce 

THE BAILEY-MANLY SPELLING BOOK 

By Ellia K. Ballvy and John M. Manly 

Teacher of Elementary English in Boston Professor in the University of Chicago 

Part One (grades 2-4) 16c net. Part Two (srades 6-8) 80c net. Complete, S6c net. 
"It seems to me to be an advance over all former efforts. The grading of words 
is particularly good.*' — Charles Orr, Director of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 

THE BEGINNERS* SERIES A Prim«r 30e n*t 

The Beginners' Primer is exceptional because of the large amount of children's classic 
literature used, and the number and variety of exercises teaching intelligent reading. 

THE BEGINNERS* SERIES A First R*«i«r SSc nat 

The Beginners' Reader contains special exercises for developing good expression, and numerous 
practical and reliable suggestions to teachers. 

CHILDREN*S CLASSICS IN DRAMATIC FORM 

■y Agusta Stavanaon llluatratad by E. Bayd Smith 40a nat 

This reader for the fourth grade is made up of dramatized versions of favorite tales from 
Andersen, Grimm, ^sop, etc. It will arouse greater interest in oral reading and will develop an 
expressive voice. 

THE STORY OF THE GREEK PEOPLE 

■y Iva Marah TapiMn Pully llluatratad 6Sa nat 

An introductory history giving in an interesting, connected narrative, an outline of the chief 
events in Greek history. 



Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston,'! New York, Chicago 
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WE have been manufacturing pens for 
nearly fifty years without interruption. 

This would be of no interest to writers un- 
less it was in complete confirmation of the 
claim for their uniformly superior quality. 
For steel pens cannot be successfully made 
unless in large quantities, and the makers 
could not continue to manufacture largely 
without corresponding sales. The sales 
could not constantly increase, as they do, 
without the pens having secured the pub- 
lic's confidence. 

Made in all styles of points, fine, medium, 
blunt, broad, and turned-up. Their spe- 
cial characteristics are smoothness and ease 
in writing. One hundred and fifty varie- 
ties. All stationers have them. 

Tbc Esterbrook Steel Pen Manufacturing Co. 

Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York 



Memory Gems 

For School and Home 

By W. a. WIZXZA3I8 
Choice lelections carefully chosen and con* 
veniently arranged for easy reference. An 
abundance of suitable quotations from great 
author* and wise sayings from many lands are 
here placed at the teacher's disposal. Indexed 
both by subject and author. 

12mo. Oloth. 00 oenti net. 
By mall M oenti. 

A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 

NBW TOKK 



SCHOOL SUPPLIES. ftS*S'2!?*.dT,SS 

Gontalns Reward, Honor, Merit, flonvenfr. Report, 
Drawing, Reading, Number. Bewlng. 6tenoil,',fia8y 
Work Cards, Dialoffues, Plays, IMlls, Marches, 
Entertainment Books and Supplies, Teacher's 
Books, Dictionaries and Supplies, Blackboard and 
Drawing Stencils* Colored raper. Sticks, Blocks, 
Beads. Tablets. Pegs, Peg Boards, Baffla, Stars, 
Numeral Frames, Scissors, Blackboards, Pencil 
Sharpeners. Erasers. Crayons. Maps. Globes, Etc. 
Address A. J. Fouch A Co, » Warren, Pa. 



, ^l 'l'l =^ :tf^;.^iiliiji 



relief for ASTHMA 
60 yesn. Sold by all 
. .. oenia. 
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Catarrh 

Is a Constitutional' Disease 

It originates in impure blood and re- 
quires constitutional treatment, acting 
through and purifying the blood, for its 
radical and pelrmanent cure. The great- 
est constitutional remedy is 

Hood's Sarsaparllla 

In usual liquid form or in chocolated tab- 
lets known as Sarsatabs. 100 doses $1. 
Nasal and other local forms of catarrh 
are prompthr relieved by Antiseplets or 
Catarrlets, dOc, druggists or mail. 
C. I. Hood Co., Lowell, Mass. 

The Todd Adjustable Hand Loom 




Send for descriptive circulars of loom^ and weavinf; 
materials and booklet " lluw to Make Hammocks and 
Rugs." 

TODD a TODD 

** TM Otftf SImp ** 
Invtmtors and Manufmcturtrs 
r o 325 Sixth St. South, Mlnne«poM>« Minn. 




Manual Training 

Benchest Tools, 

Drawing Tables, 

etc. 



Get tlic Bemis Standard 

Cmi€Uogui Free 

A. L« B^mis 

Worcestor Nmp. 



Mr. Martindale Honored 

The salary of Supt. W. C. Martin- 
dale, of Detroit, Mich., has been in- 
creased from $4,000 to $6,000 a year. 
Detroit is one city that evidently 
knows when it has a superintendent 
worth keeping. 



Two Women Champions 

Anent the rapid advance of women 
in the profession of shorthand and 
typewritmg, the Typewriter and Pho- 
nographic World says: ** Perhaps it 
is time for the young men to sit up 
and take notice! A woman, Miss 
Rose L. Fritz, now not only holds the 
world's championship typewriting rec- 
ord, but a woman also. Miss Nellie 
Margaret Wood, an Isaac Pitman 
writer, now holds the world's cham- 
pionship for speed — 253^^ words a 
minute for five consecutive minutes, 
read from new matter, last month at 
Philadelphia, beat by one word a 
minute the former world's record, es- 
tablished by Isaac S. Dement, at Lake 
George, N. Y., in 1888. Reckoned on 
the Lake George basis of penalties. 
Miss Wood's speed at Philadelphia 
would have been a fraction over 257 
words per minute for the five min- 
utes' writing." 

Latin- American Scientists 

The Fourth Latin-American Scien- 
tific Congress, which will be known 
also as the First- Pan-American Sci- 
entific Congress, will meet at Santi- 
ago, Chile, December 1, 1908. The 
Congress will be under the auspices 
of the government of Chile. The ex- 
ecutive committee is divided into sub- 
committees, each having in charge 
one of the following special subjects: 
I, mathematics; 2, physical sciences; 

3, natural sciences and anthropology; 

4, engineering; 5, medical science and 
hygiene; 6, the science' of law; 7, so- 
ciology; 8, the science of. pedagogy 
ind philosophy; 9, agriculture and 
^.ootechny. The committee for the 
United States consists of Prof. Leo 
3. Rowe, University of Pennsylva- 
nia; Prof. William R. Shepherd, Co- 
lumbia University; and the Univer- 
sities of California, Chicago, Colum- 
na, Cornell, George Washington, 
Harvard, Illinois, Johns Hopkins, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, 
Princeton, Texas, Wisconsin and 
Yale. 



Beat and Health for Rlother and Child. 

Mks. Winslow's Soothing Syrup has been used 
for OVER KIFTV YEARS by MILLIONS OF 
MOTHERS for THBIR CHILDREN WHILE 
TEETHING WITH PERFECT SUCCESS. It 
SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GU.MS. 
ALLEYS ALL PAIN, CURES WIND COLIC, 
and is Che best remedy for DIARRHCEA. Sold by 
drugfists in every part of the world. Be sure to 
ask for** Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Svrup." And 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 



Cried and Scratched 

All the Time— Baby Covered with Torturing 

Lczema— Doctor Said Sores Would 

Last for Years. 



PLRFLCT CURE BY CUTICURA 



My baby niece was suffering from 
that terrible torture, eczema. It was 
all over her body but the worst was on 
her face and hands. She cried and 
scratched all the time and could not 
sleep night or day from the scratching. 
I had her under the doctor's care for a 
year and a half and he seemed to do 
her no good. I took her to the best 
doctor in the city and he said that she 
would have the sores until she was six 
years old. But if I had depended on 
the doctor my baby would have lost 
her mind and died from the want of 
aid. But I used Cuticura Soap and 
Cuticura Ointment and .she was cured 
in three months. Alice L. Dowell, 4769 
Easton Ave., St. Louis, Mo., May 2 and 
20, 1907." 



EINCR & 4NEND 

205-21 1 Third Ave, New York 

Manufacturers and Importers of 

ChemicalsXhemicalApparatus, 

Physical Apparatus, Scien- 

tiflc Instruments. 



Everything needed in the Laboratory 
Glass blowing done on the premises. 
Mctalware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in ilie House. 




MANUAL 
TRAININ6 

Btnchet. LatlLM 

ViMt. Tooli. 

Write for new 

catalogue and 

prices. 

B. H. Sheldon ft €•. 

275MadlMaSt. 

Cklcar«> 




CLASS 

PINS 

^^ BADGES 



COLLEGE-SCnOOt. 
S0CIBTY-«-LO0OS. 




EftberfltyW. wM any An* letter* or ^v ret, and one ot two 

-- $: 

_ aavScli 

defy, low prices. Se**'t design for estimate, utalofue face. 



oolora ol enamel. Sterling filTer, 
a dos.! Silver Plated, ' ~ 

Special designs ia Pins or Badges 



each, $S.ftO 

lOo. each, $1.00 a doa. 

for any School or So- 



Baattan Drofc. in South Ave.. Bocherter, JI.V. 



THE PERFECT PURITY of HAND 
SAPOLIO makes it a very desirable toilet 
article; it contains no anlnial fats, but is 
made from the most healthful of the 
vegetable oils. It is truly the ** Dainty 
Woman's Friend.*' Its use is a fine habit. 



EDUCATIONAL TRADE DIRECTORY 

of Publishers of School Books, Manufacturers and Dealers in School Supplies and Equipment. This will be a ereat conven- 
ience to subscribers in sending orders. When writing for circulars, catalogs or other information by mentioning The School 
JouRNAi. ever^r time you write you wiU-get special attention. Two lines, one year, $5.00, each additional Une $2.00. 
Regular advertisers m The Journal are entitled to one line under two classifications. Additional lines $2.00 a yeat- 



School Book Publishers 
W. R. Jenkins, New York 

C^aa. E, Merrill A Co., " 
Baker A Taylor Co., , " 

Amerieaa Book Co., *' 

N. Y., Gin., Chicago, Boston, 
Atlanta, San Francisco, Gal. 

The Macmillan Co., 

N. Y. & Chi. 

A. 8. Barnes A Co., N. Y. 

Hooslatonj Mifflin A Co., 

Boston, N. Y.. Chi. 
Ginn A Co., " «« m 

D. C. Heatb A Co., 

Boston, N. Y.. Chi. 
Sliver, Bnrdett A Co., 

Boston, N. Y., Chi. 

B. F. Joknson PnbllsMns 
Co., Richmond, Va, 

A. Flanavan Co., Chicago, -III. 

J. B« Uppineott Co., Phila. 

Cbrietopker Sower Co., ** 

Milton Bradley Co., 

Springfield, Mass. 
Powers A I^yon, Chicago, 111. 

Dictionaries and Cyclopedias 
J. B. Upplncott Co., Phila. 
I»aae Pltman^e Sons, 

New York 

Book Covers 
Holden Book CoTer Co., 

Springfield, Mass. 



School Supplies 

5;^* also Blackboards, Book Covtrs, 
Charu, Flags. Maps, Globes, Bslls, 
School Blanks, Kindsrgartan Ma- 
tenal, stc, 

American Sokool Fvrnitare 
Co., Chicago & N. Y. 

Todd A Todd, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

A. Flanatfan Co., Chicago, III. 

Holden Patent Book OoTer 

Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Milton Bradley Co., 

Springfield, Mass. 

Blcboards, Crayons, Erasers 

American Sckool Fnrnltnre 
Co., New York, Chicago. 

Diplomas, Reward Cards, Etc. 
A. Flanasan Co., Chicago, 111. 



Kindergarten Material 
Milton Bradley Co.,- 

Springfield, 



Bells 

Meneely A Co., Watervliet, N. Y. 

Records, Blanks, Stationery 

American School Fnrnltnre 

Co., New York. Chicago 

Manual Training Supplies 
Imerioan Sekool Fnrnltnre 

Co., New York, Chicago 

E:. H. Sheldon A Co., Chi, III. 
Todd A Todd, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
A. li. Bemla, Worcester, Mass. 



Pens, Pencils and Ink 

Dlacon Crnclble Co., 

« -. ^ , Jersey City. N. J. 
Bsterbroolc Pen Co., New York 
B. Faber, ** 

A. S. Barnes A Co., " 

Charts 
American School Fnrnltnre 
o*9^-» - ^ New York, Chicago 
Silver, Bnrdett A Co., 
„,,^ _ Boston and N. Y. 

Milton Bradley Co., 

Springfield. Mass. 

Maps, Globes, Etc, 

American School Fnrnltnre 
Co., New York, Chicago 

Minerals 

B. B. Howell, 

Washington, D. C. 

I^ys. and Chem. Apparatus 

Bimer A Amend, N. Y. 

Bnllock A Crenshaw, Phila. 
Baniich A l40mb Optical Co., 

Rochester. N. Y. 

Caps and Gowns 

Cotrell A Leonard, 

Albany. N. Y. 

School Bells 
American School Fnrnltnre 
Co., New York 

Meneel^r * Co., WatenrHct, N. Y. 

School Furniture 
American School Fnrnltnre 
Co., New York, Chicago 

Schools 
Wew York Untveraity, N. Y. 
Cornell Vniveraltr, 

. , Ithaca, N. Y. 
University of Maine, 

Orono, Maine 
Ifew^ Haven Normal School 
of OrmnaMticM. 

New Haven, Conn. 



Miscellaneous 

Peara' Soap. 
Cnticnra. 
Gerhard Menne|&. 

Floor Oil 

standard OH Co. 

Teachers' Agencies 

Pratt Teachere' Agpeney, 

■ New York 
KelloK'a Teach. Avener> 

New York 
Schermerhorn Teacher** 
Affcney, New Yofk 

Albert Teaehers' AcenoT» 

Chicago, m. 
Albany Teachers* Aveney, 

Albany, N. *. 
Fisher's Teachers' A«eney 

Boston, Mass. 
Clark Teachers* A«enoy, 

Chicago, lU. 

Flsk Teachers* Ajgeneies', 

Boston, New York, Chicago, To> 

ronto, Los AngeldS. 

The School Bnlletim 

Aarency, Syracnae, N. Y. 

Orville Brewer, Chicago, lU. 

Midland Teachers* Apreney, 

Warrensburg. Mo. 

Tjrpewriters 
Smith Preniier Co., 

Syracuse, N. T. 
Underwood Typewriter Cou» 
New Yofk 
Fox Typewriter Co., 

Grand Rapida 
OliTcr Typevrriter Co^ 

New York 



Important Books For Every Teacher 



Allen's Kind Studies for Young Teachers. 

Application of psychology to the problems of the teacher. 
Browning's An Introduction to the History of Educational 
Theories. 

Outlines briefly the lines of advance in educational thought. 
Calkin's How to Teach Phonics. 

An effective method of voice and ear trainihg. 
Dean'^i The Oeography Class; How to Interest It. 

Material, suggestions and illustrations for vitalizing the work. 
Dewey's How to Teaoh Manners in the School Boom. 

Invaluable aid in training a class in those courtesies which 
are essential to true discipline. 
Froebel's Autobiography. 

Essential to a real understanding of his work and teachings. 
Hughes' How to Secure and Betaln Attention. 

This fundamental need is treated in a vital, forceful manner. 
Huffhes' Xistakes in Teaching. 

Criticisms that will aid teachers striving for advancement. 
Johnson's Education hy Doing. 

Construction work and occupations which will make the busy 
work of primary classes something more than time-killing. 
KaUogg's School Management. 

Discussions of principles with suggestions for practical applica- 
tion to everyday problems. 
Hein's Outlines of Pedagogics. 

The contribution of one of the most enlightened thinkers. 
Seeley's* Oruhe's Method of Teaching Arithmetic. 

An illuminating presentation of this splendid system for the 
first four years of number work. 
Shaw and Webb's School Devices. 

Aids for the teacher in the everyday work. 
Taylor's Among Ourselves. 

Round-table talks by an able and successful educator in touch 
with the most progressive thought of the day. 
Welch's Talkr on Psychology Applied to Teaching. 

A discussion of the intellectual faculties and the studies 
suited to their development. 

WoodhuU's Simple Experiments for the School-Boom. 

Demonstrations for elementary science work which may be 
performed without elaborate apparatus. 

Uniform in size. Bound in cloth. Each 60 cents. 

A. S. BARNES 6: COMPANY 
1 l-lS^East 24lh Street NEW YORK CITY 



EDUCATION 

Devoted specially to the Interests of 
Secondary Education 

Three Splendid Series of Articles 

(1.) EXAMINATION QUBSTIONS IN BNQUSH 

By Mauo Elm a Kingsley. 
Calculated to make the pupil think deeply into the subject. 
See questions on "Lady of the Lake." "Burke's Speech," '"Mer. 
chant of Vemce, etc A set of questions will appear in each 
number for next two years. 

a) '*H0W TO TEACH" SERIES 

Experts will tell how to teach Geography, Algebra, Composi- 
tion, History, English, etc. See article on "Getting at the Es- 
sentials of Geography" by Jacques W. Red way, in the October 
issue. An article m each nnmber during the school year begin- 
ning September, 1908. 

(3.) OUTLINES OP THE WORLD'S GREAT LEADERS 

By ARTHua DiMiM Call, Hartford, Conn. 
Buddha, Socrates, Charlemagne, Leonardo Da Vinci, Darwin, 
Lincoln, and others. An Outline in each number throughout 
this year, of great value to students of History and Literature. 

TESTIMONIALS 

"?.**^^rf?'"?^y interesting because of its general tone and hori- 
zon --H^. H. P. Faunce, President Brown University. 

It is certainly a fine journal. I have a complete edition of 
the bound volumes from the date of its publication. I find these 
volumes an invaluable educational encyclopedia." — Assoc Su^t 
Andrew W. Edson, Nezv York City. ' 

"I do not wish to miss a single number, for I find its discus- 
siolis of various educational questions exceedingly helpful."— 
Josephtne P. lates, Professor of English Literature and History 
Jefferson Cttv, Mo. •" 

"It has a long prestige behind it. It has an excellent name." 
-—Professor Walter Ballou Jacobs, Department of Education 
Broxvn University, Providence, R. I. 

Began its 20th year with September, 1908, issue. Every 
growing educator should take it. 

Subscription price, $3.00. Sanple copy lor alx 2.ccat sUnps 

THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers 

50 Bromfleld Street, Boston, Mass. 



CBASLXS riAJrCIS FU8S« iriW TOKX 



MENNEN'S 

BORATED TALCUM 

TOILET POWDER 




"B&by's Be*t Friend" 

and Mamma's preafi st comfort. Manncm's rt'tietes and 
prevents ChapfMtJ Hmadm ;tnd Chftfiiiv. 

Far /our proH^ctioD the t«iuikis i% p»t up in ima- 
rafilUbIa boxes— the "Btj* tli«t Lox/' with M*aa«ii'i 
Uci."^ on top. Sold eTcryni»;re or bf mail 25 ccnt^, 

Tty MeriDcn'i VToEct < Bofitf {3 > Tatcum T^ilrt Po*dei— It 
hai the ««ie q4 Fr^^h-cuT PuriuA VKjIch. Stt^flt Frtt. 

GERHARD MENNEN CO,* N^warH, N. J, 

N en D ea'i S« a !■ n rf ToiJ*t P<^ w^ler, Orie n t n I Ddor j AT? 
Mvnp^n'p Ekrilfd SkLfi Spmp (bluEf wrapped) ( SampUi 

.^ccj^tty prejrareii tor inf rnj.p^pfy. Sold Pnly \% jiLiuraa, 



Isaac Pitman Shorthand 

Adopted by the N.Y. Board off Education 



THE BEST SYSTEM! 

Mr. E. J. Forney, Principal Commercial Depart- 
ment, North Carolina State Normal and Industrial 
College, Greensboro, in writing to the principal of 
the State Normal School, Salem, Mass., says: "I 
understand that you are introducing a commercial 
course into the State Normal School, of which you 
are principal. This being a similar school, our work 
may b6 of interest to you. Out of an enrollment of 
560, the Commercial Department here carries from 
10 to 12 per cent. We use the Isaac Pitman system, 
and the results are good — the public pronounce the * 
work a success. At our last commencement. May 26, 
we gave two Reporter's Certificates for verbatim 
work. To show you the highest expression of our 
work, I am mailing you a copy of the State Nornaal 
Magazine, in which you will find some verbatim 
^ork, notably the sermon by Dr. White, of Atlanta. 

"The environment of this place, coupled with a 
standard shorthand system, produces the results in- 
dicated. Scarcely a year passes that we do not give 
one or more certificates- fpr verbatim work. If we 
had one of the Light-line systems, the results shown 
in ^s magazine could not have been done. You are 
interested in putting the best before your students, 
and there is no system superior to the Isaac Pitmaii.^ 

Send for "History of Shorthand in Public Schools," 
and particulars of free mail course for teachers. 
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ISAAC PITMAN 

Union Squaro 

i Publishers of 
Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand - - 
Practical Course in Touch Typewriting - 
Style-Book of Business English - - - 



SONS 

NEW YORK 



$1.50 
.60 




SHINES EASIEST.SHINES BRIGHTEST 
CANNOT EXPLODE LASTS LONGEST 



Write Us For FREE SAIMPLE 



LAMONT. CORLISS & CO.. Sole Agents 



78 Hudson Street. N^W YORK 
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DAVIS AND CHOW LEUNG'S 

CHINESE FABLES AND 

FOLK STORIES. 40 Cents 

For Years S-J^ 
In retelling these delightful stories the au- 
thors have been most successful in preserving 
their original color and charm. The tales show 
the different phases of Oriental character and 
habits of thought, and will help toward a better 
understanding and appreciation of Chinese char- 
acter. The illustrations are from drawings by 
native artists. 

NIXON-ROULET'S JAPANESE 

FOLK STORIES AND FAIRY 

TALES. 40 Cents 

For Years j^-5 
Few of these popular Japanese stories have 
ever before been presented in English. They are 
here retold in a simple and pleasing manner. 
Each of the thirty-four stories is illustrated by a 
full-page picture drawn by a Japanese artist, lend- 
ing a peculiar charm to the volume, and distin- 
guishing it as something new in school literature. 



BALDWIN'S ANOTHER FAIRY 
READER, 35 Cents 

For Year» 2-$ 
The fairy- tales included m this reader are 
from eleven cliflFercnt countries, and represent I he 
folk-lore of as mnny peoples. They are here re- 
told in Dr. Baldwiirs own charming style. With- 
out being too didactic they teach the children les- 
sons of kindntas, cheerfulness, helpfulness, and 
courage. The illut^trations are unusually attrac- 
tive. 

SWIFT'S GULLIVER 
TRAVELS RETOLD 
(BALDWIN). 35 Cents 

For YeuT% 2-i 
All children like to he.ir of Hie Lilliputian 
king who sat in the palm of Gullivers hand» and 
of the Brobdingnagian baby who cried to liavc 
Gulliver as a toy plaything. Children cannot well 
read these famous stories \\\ the form in which 
Swift told them, so Dr. Baldwin has litre re- 
written the voyages espeeially for them. The il- 
lustrations are very aftrnctivt^ ami amujiing, 
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We have issued for teachers two illustrated 
circulars describing the various volumes of our 
supplementary reading. Circular No. 750 con. 
tains our entire list of 213 volumes of supple, 
mentary reading; while Circular No. 650 gives 
the 64 Volumes of this character which are 
suited to the first three grades. Either of these 
booklets may be had for the asking. 
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FICTION 

JOE LINCOLN 

Nr. Pratt 

Illustrated $1.50 

Lincoln's brand of Yankee humor is inimitable and 
his story of two Wall Street Men 
who sought the simple life un- 
der the g^dance of a Cape 
Cod clam digg^er is capital. 

The Old Home House 

Illustrated $1.25 

A series of short stories by 
Joe Lincoln at his best And 
no one has quite equaled him in 
reproducing the peculiarly dry 
humor which grows '*Down 
East. ' ' 

JANB OROSVBNOR COOKE 

4n Interrupted Honeymoon 

$1.50 

The story of a courtship made difficult by the fact 
that the lovers are already married — to each other. 
An unusual situation han- 
dled in an unusual manner. 




HONE.YMOON 

JVVI C«CS>(ESOI»COO(vL 



w^n 



RUTH K. GARDINER 

The World and 
the Woman 

$1.50 

A story of the brilliant 
social life of Washington 
reflecting as it does politics 
national and international. 
It is the story of a woman's 
daring play for high stakes. 



MRS. W. K. CLIFFORD 

Proposals to Kathleen 

Frontispiece $1.50 

There is piquancy in Kathleen's treatment of her 
lovers, and there are delightful bits of analysis of 
human nature in her characterizations of them. 

EDWARD F. BIGELOW 




Star 

30 cents 



JUVENILES 

CHARLES E. RICH 

4 Voyage with Captain 

IlluAtrated $1*00 

A story of a filibustering 
expedition to Cuba just 
prior to the war of 1898. 
Full of exciting adventure. 

LAURA B.STARR 

Filippo, the 
Italian Boy 

Illustrated ^ 

60c. net Postpaid, 66c. 

A well-told storjr of Italian 
child life which will interest 
American children with its 
description of the quaint 
customs of Filippo 's home. 

A. E. BONSER 

Exmoor 

Illustrated 

The ponv who tells the story of his life is a delight- 
ful little fellow and has had many adventures which 
are sure to interest children. 

HOLMAN F. DAY 

The RalBiy..Diiy Rai|(<)9d War 

A capital tale of pluck, energy 
and daring that enabled a young 
man to build a railroad in the 
face of apparently overwhelm- 
ing odds. Virile and wholesome 
in tone. 

MARY MACLEOD 

The Shakespeare 

The tales from Shakespeare 
inii^y^N F TJAv are retold with great skill, pre- 

-J serving so far as possible the 

language of the plays without their difficult form. 
The illustrations by Gfordon Browne are delightful 

C. A. STEPHENS 

The stirring days of the Louisiana Purchase were 
full of adventure and the plucky boys who lived alonp: 
the Mississippi were accustomed to danger and hard- 
ship. The story is a fine one. 






g) 




THE RAINY mV 
RAILROAD WAR 



The Spirit of (Nature Study 

Illustrated $1.00 net Postpaid $1.10 



$1.00 net Postpaid $1 

A delightful description of expeditions to field and wood and stream, with talks on what the study of nature 
should mean illustrated with some of the author's best photoglyphs. 

ROBERT KENNEDY DUNCAN 

Tile (New Knowiedge 

Illustrated $2.00 net Postpaid $2.16 

Traoes for the lay reader the marvelous advance of science in the last few years, 
coveries and stating its problems in accurate but non-technical terms. 



Describing its dis- 



TUDOR JENKS 



Lives of Great Writers Series 

Illustrated Each $1.00 net Postpaid $1.08 



IN THE DAYS OP CHAUCBR. IN THE DAYS OF MILTON. 

IN THE DAYS OF SHAKESPEARE. IN THE DAYS OF GOLDSMITH, 



IN THE DAYS OF SCOTT. 

IN THE DAYS OF BACON (In press). 

These biographies tell in an informal and delightful manner of the lives of these masters of English and 
g^ive accurate ana interesting pictures of. the times and the people among whom they lived. 

MARY H. LEONAKD 

Grammar and Its Reasons 

$ 1.50 net Postpaid $1.60 

Discussions of the development of our language, its characteristic peculiarities, and standards of usage 
written in a delightfully readable style. The work is accurate and authoritative but free from pedantry. 
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Partial List of Contents for December 



Charles W. Eliot — Ossian Lang . . . . I2I 

Economy of Eye Hygiene — Ossian Lang . . I22 
Progress in Medical Supervision — Frederick W. 

Coburn 123 

A Model School Museum — C. G. Rathmann . 126 
Grammar School Course in Literature — Harriet 

E. Peet 128 

Memory Gems for December . . . . 131 

Scenes from the Talisman . . . . . 132 
Outlines of United States History — James H. 

Harris I34 

Mathematics as a Live Interest — Anna Gilling- 

ham • . 135 

Present Day History and Geography : 137, 138 and 147 

Holiday Books 148 

PHICE — The subscripticn price is One Dollar a year, payable in ad- 
vance. Fifteen cents a copy. 

POBTAOE IS PBEFAID by the publishers for all subscriptions in the 
United States, Hawaiian Islands, Philippine Islands, Guam, Porto Rico, 
Tutuila (Samoa), Shanghai, Canal Zone, Cuba, and Mexico. For Can- 
ada twenty cents should be added for postage, and for all other coun- 
tries in the Postal Union thirty cents should be added for postage. 
GHAKOE OF ADDBE88 — When a change of address is ordered, both 
the new and the old address must be given. 

HCW TO REMIT— Remittances should be sent by Draft on New York, 
Express-Order, or Money-Order, payable to the order of A. 8. Bamei 
ft Oompany; Cash should be sent in Registered Letter. 

PUBLISHED XOVTHLY EXCEPT JTTLY AHD AVOTTST 

A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, PublUhers 

Henry B. Barnes CoortUndt D. Bamea 

11-15 EmI 24tfa Street NEW YORK CITY 

Entered as Second Class Mail Matter at New York, N. Y., Post Office. 



The Children's Book 




1 J 



Fun, frolic and 
amusement for the 
entire year. Stories 
and pictures with 
games and puzzles ar- 
ranged according to 
the seasons. A find 
for those seeking a 
children's gift book. 

4to. Boards 
Illustrated $1.00 



Little Travelers Around the World 



Pictures by George Bonawitz 
Text by Helen Coleman 



A child's trip around 
the world visiting the 
many strange and pic- 
turesque places which 
all children would like to 
see. There are a large 
number of pictures beau- 
tifully drawn in colors 
and in black and white. 
It is sure to fascinate 
little folk. 

4to. Boards 
Illustrated $1.50 



A. S. BARNES & CO. NEW YORK 




LITTLE, BROWN & COe'S Holiday Books 



Sun and Shadow in Spain 

Bj HAUD HOWE 

Author of "Roma Bgata" "Two in Italy/' etc. 
This talented author has written with appreciation and sympathy 
of things Spanish. With four full-page plates in color and other 
illustrations. Boxed, fB.OO net; postpaid, $S.8S, 

Paris tlie Beautifui 

By ULIAN WHITING 

Various phases of life in the French capital are delightfully depicted 
by Miss Whiting. Fulhr illustrated from photographs. Boxed, 
$1.00 net; postpaid, 9S.S0. 

A Book of Liroericlis 

By EDWARD LEAB 

The separate publication of Lear's 
famous Limericks. With 400 pictures 
by the author. fl.SO. 

Poems and Sonnets 

By LOUISE CHANDLEK HOULTON 

Three books of verse in a single volume, 
with introduction by Harriet Prescott 
Spofford, and portrait. |1.60. 

Sidney at Coilege 

By ANNA CHAPIN BAT 

The fourth volume in the popular "Sid- 
ney** Series for girls. Illustrated. |1.60. 

Princess Wisia 

By SOPHIE gWETT 

The tale of the adventures of a little Maine 
girl. Illustrated. fl'M. 




Tlie Wide Awake Girls 

By KATHARINE RUTH ELLIS 

Devoted to the doings of a merry group 
of giris. Illustrated. $1.60. 

Story Book Friends 

By CLARA HURRAY 

Pretty stories for the child of seven to read. 
Illustrated in colors. 60 oenti. 



Untrodden Enolisli Ways 

By HENRT C. SHELLET 

Author of "Literary By-Paths in Old England/' etc. 
Treats of interesting nooks and comers of England that are off the 
beaten track. With colored plates and other illustrations. Boxed, 
$8.00 net; postpaid, $8.80. 

Tlirougli Ramona's Country 

By GEORGE WHARTON JAMES 

Authoritatively points out what is fact and what is fiction in Helen 
Hunt Jackson s romance. With 100 illustrations. Boxed, $8.00 
net; postpaid, $8.18. 

Tliree of a Hind 

By RICHARD BURTON 

An appealing story of a musician, a 
newsboy, and a dog. Illustrated. 
$1.60. 

An Original Oentieman 

Ry ANNE WARNER • 

A captivating novelette together with 
some of this author's best short 
stories. Frontispiece. $1.60. 

Persis Putnam's Treasure 

By HTRA SAWYER HAMLIN 

D'eals with a happy lot of girls in camp. 



Popular illustrated edition 
of Miss Alcott's famous 
story, "Little Women,** 
contoining all of the 800 
pictures that appeared in 
the original $6.00 illus- 
trated edition, with new 
cover design. 602 pp. 
Cloth. Postpaid, $1.00. 



Illustrated, 

Tlie Make Believe Boys 

JULIA DALRTHPLE 

A charmingly written story of real children. 



By JULIA DALRTHPLE 

ngly written 
Illustrated. $1.00. 



Children's Treasure-trove of Pearls 

Edited by MART W. TILESTON 

A rare collection of old stories for children, five to nine, taken prin- 
cipally from books now out of print. Illustrated. $1.60. 



The Elm-Tree fairy Book 



Edlt«d by CLIFTON JOHNSON 

Another collection of old fairy aj"? r^°^H"^°M? *^'^® ""*f2!Z" ^i'^rJt*** 
"Oak Tree Fairy Book," ' ^ '- 



etc. Profusely illustrated. 12mo. $1.60 



P.bH.h.4 LITTLE, BROWIN & CO., 254 Washington Street, Boston H.ii£;'c.ui.r.. 
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TVBLICA. TlOfiS OF 

DANA ESTES & CO., 

BOSTON 



FICTION 

WHEN TEE TIDE TTTBKS. 
By FiLSON Young, author of "The Sands of Pleasure,'* is marked 
by its trenchant insight into human character, and also by its re- 
markable clarity of style and beauty of description. 

Cloth, 12mo. _ fl.W 

THE OTEEB BARA. 
By Curtis Yorke, author of "The World and Delia,*' "Girl and 
Man,'^"Only Betty," "Irresponsible Kitty," and many others. Critics 
and readers alike are at one that in her own particular domain of 
fiction Curtis Yorke stands alone and is unapproachable. In her 
newest novel, "The Other Sara," she presents an idea that is well 
in keeping with its charming setting. 
Cloth, 12mo, 91.60 

TSE aiTEEV'B GATE KT8TEBT. 
By Captain Henry Curtibs, author of "A Bride on Trust,'* etc. 
Here is a novel with all the elements of success, essentially modem 
in its setting, and bristling with incident. 
Cloth, 12rao, 11.50 

THE WILL or ALLAH. 
By Kathlyn Rhodes, author of "Sweet Life," 'The Spinner," 
"Many Waters." Miss Rhodes treats her subject with fine delicacy, 
and has displayed consummate art in piecing together materials from 
which her story is built. 
Cloth, 12mo, 91.60 

A OOXEDT or XAXXON. 
By Ika Garvby. A most clever and amusing satire on the follies 
of the smart set of English society, with interesting side-lights on 
their would-be associates and imitators, very evidently produced by 
a writer who has a first hand knowledge of her subject. 

Illustrated, cloth, 12mo. 91.60 

THE WOOIVG OF OALYXN PABX8. 

By Laura E. Richards, portraying with delightful reality the 

queer, quaint, odd, and lovable characters of her own "Down East" 

neighborhood. 

Cloth, 12mo. $1.16 

JUVENILES FOR BOYS 

THE P. a. ft o. 

A Railroad Story for Boys. By Edward S. Ellis, A.M., author 
of "Our Jim," "Lucky Ned," "The Lost Dragon," etc. This story 
is one of the best of the many excellent ones written by Mr. Ellis. 
It is marked by the same delicious humor, stirring incident, and 
clean, manly teaching that form one of the greatest charms in the 
works of the author. 

Illustrated by J. W. F. Kennedy. Cloth, 12mo, 91.>6 

THE KIHITTE BOYS OF LONG ISLAND. 
By James Otis, author of "Minute Boys of South Carolina," 
"Minute Boys of the Green Mountains," etc. The new Minute 
Boys' story by Mr. Otis is even more interesting and instructive 
than its predecessors. It covers some of the most important and 
exciting events of the great Revolutionary struggle. 

Illustrated by J. W. F. Kennedy. Cloth, 12mo, 91'>6 

THE BUSINESS VENTURE 
SERIES 

By James Otis. A New, Up-to-Date Series of Books for Boys. 
Volume 1. 
THE 0BT7XSE OF THE PHOEBE; 

Or, Lobster Buying on the Eastern Coast. This is a most real- 
istic and interesting series of books on native industries that can 
not fail to be most acceptable to young people of the day. 

Cloth, 12mo, 91.60 

JUVENILES FOR GIRLS 

A JOUBNET OF JOY. 

By Amy E. Blanchard, author of "Janet's College Career," •*A 
Girl of '76," "A Daughter of Freedom," etc., etc. A fresh and 
charming story of the travels and adventures of three American girls 
in Europe. Illustrated by L. J. Bridgman; cover design by Amy 
Sacker. 



Large 12mo, 



$1.60 



XABZOOLD'S WIHTSB. 

By Edith Francis Foster, author of "Jimmy Crow," •'Mary 
'n* Mary," etc.; with illustrations hy the author. This delightful 
new instalment of the doings of Mangold and her little friends tella 
of her winter pursuits and amusemenu. 

Illustrated, cloth, ISmo, 91.t6 

FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 

OHATTE&BOX FOB 1906. 

The only genuine Chatterbox, containing a great variety of 
original stories, sketches, and poems for the young. All the illus- 
trations contained in it are expressly designed for it bv the most 
eminent English artists. Over two hundred full-page illustrations, 
including six handsome colored plates. 

Small 4 to, illuminated board covers. 412 pages, 91*96 

Cloth, full gilt, chromo side, full gilt edges, 91.76 

TWO HEW yOLVHES IH OITB OHBIBTXAS IK KAHT LAHDB 
SEBIES. 

A dainty series of "Tales of Christmastide" from the literature 
of man;r nations. The present works are uniform with the whole 
set, which appears in entirely new and attractive style; each volume 
copiously and beautifully illustrated from original drawings printed 
in tints and set in the text. 

Thin ISmo, delicately bound in cloth, stamped in gold, and 

inlaid with artistic lithograph. Each, 60o 

CHBISTXAB IN DEKXAEH. HUda'i Wish. 
By Bertha Davidson Hoxie. Illustrated by the author. 

GHHIBTXAS IH HOLLAND. A Loyal Littl* Subjoet. 
By Sarah Gertrude Pomeroy. Illustrated by Bertha Davidson 
Hoxie. 

GENERAL LITERATURE 

The Second and Completing Volume of the 
JOTTBHALS AND LETTERS OF BAXVEL O&ISLET HOWE. 

Volume II. The Servant of Humanity. Edited by his daughter, 
E. Richards, with an introduction and annoUtions by Frank 



Laura 

B. Sanborn, 



Net, 96.00 



Illustrated, cloth, 8vo, 

LIVING ON A LITTLE. 

By Caroline French Benton, author of "A Little Cook Book," 
"Saturday Mornings." etc. A most valuable volume of practical 
hints to young people, enabling those beginning housekeeping on 
small means to so arrange their living expenses as to realize the best 
results and make both ends meet, even in these times of inordinately 
high prices. 

Cloth, ISmo, 91.S6 

SOKE ATBIOAN HIGHWAYS. 

By Caroline Kirkland. With an Introduction by Lieutenant- 
General Baden-Powell. This is a valuable and interesting work. To 
quote the author's charming introduction, it comprises "A description 
of a trip made by two American women to Uganda and the Trans- 
vaal.' With map and numerous illustrations. 

Cloth, large 12mo, $1.50 

WOMAN'S CAXrSE. 

By Carol Norton, C.S.D. A striking, powerful essay on the 

most vital subiect by the prominent exponent of the New Thought. 

set forth in the eloquent and forceful manner that is charactensic 

of all his utterances. 

Small, ISmo, -^^x 75^ 

BBITI8H POSTS. 
Cabinet Edition, 
This is altogether the most valuable and attractive library col- 
lection of the better known British Poets published. In the fairly 
compact compass of fifteen handsome cabinet size volumes are pre- 
sented the coniplete authoritative text of the poetical works of the 
authors hstcd below. Valuable annoUtions, as well as biographical 
and other editorial matter from most expert sources, are included 
The works are beautifully illustrated with etchings and photogravures 
portraits and scenes from drawings or paintings of celebrated artists. 
The set IS complete in 15 volumes, distributed as follows: 
Thomas Hood, 8 Volumes. Percy Bysshe Shelley. 8 Volumes. Sir 
Walter Scott, 8 Volumes. John Keats, 2 Volumes. Thomas Gray. 
1 Volume. Robert Burns, 8 Volumes. Great Dramatists, 1 Volume! 
Cloth bound, sold in complete sets or separate works. 

Per volume, 9I.6O 

Half calf or morocco, sold in complete sets only, 946.00 
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HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS 

4n English Honeymoon 

By ANNC NOLLINOSWOBTN WHARTON 

A companion volume to "Italian Days and Ways.** 
Sixteen lllustrettoiis la double-lone 1 2bo. 316 peoes Cloth $ 1 .50 net 

In this little volume Miss Wharton takes two of the characters from "Italian Days and 
Ways/' Zclphine and her husband, upon a wedding journey through England. The 
chapters, in the form of letters from Zelphine to Margaret, include interesting 
sojourns in Canterbury, Glastonbury, Warwick, the Lake I/istrict, and in some such 
less- frequented English nooks and corners as Haworth, Cumnor, Jordans, Bocastle, 
and Tintagel. At York Angela join her old friends and ioumeys with them along 
the picturesque Devonshire Coast and into King Arthur s realm. 



CHRIS TMAS r iCTION 

^ One of the Best-Selllna Novels 

The Princess Dehra 

By JOHN BCCB SCOTT 

Author of " Thg Colonel of the Red Hugsars " and " Beatrix of Clare.*' 
"Here is a new story to set the pulses tingling." — Philadelphia Press. 
**A fine story indeed, told with a vigor and dash that carry the reader right along 
as in a torrent." — Salt Lake Tribune. 

Third edition now ready. Colored illustrations by Underwood 
lamo. Decorated Cloths 1.50 



THE SUNNY SIM Or THC HILL 

By Bom N. Corey 

A simple refreshing story, with an 
English setting of blue skies and village 
country life, for young women and girls. 



itmo. Cloth $1.50 



NARCtA SCHUYLER 
By Orece Uvlnoston itill Lutz 

"One of the most levaole heroines that 
ever lived her life in the pages of a 
romance." 

Colored Frontispiece and aix 
Illaatrationa. lamo. Cloth $1.50 



THE PBINCrSS ANB CUBBIC 
By Qeorce NecBoneP 

Twelve full-page illustrations in color 
by Maria L. Kirk, decorated chapter- 
licadings and lining papers. 8vo. 805 
liases. D'corated cloth. $1.50. 

A special holiday edition of this juve- 
nile classic, uniform with "The Princess 
and the Goblin." 



JUVENILE 

BANICL BOONE I BACHWOOBSNAN 
By C. H. rorbes-Llndsey 

Frontispiece in color and three illus- 
trations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

A stirring story of adventure woven 
about Daniel Boone, the sturdy pioneer, 
yet "keeping true" to historical facts. 



4 D4INTY GlfT 




v-^y 



Ny Lady of the Fog 

By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 
With Underwood Illustrations 

A book from the author of "Kitty of the 
Roses," An Orchard Princess," "A Maid 
in Arcady," and "Holly," charming stories 
all, is coming to be a Christmas institution. 
In this latest love story the scene is set on 
the rock-bound coast of^New England. 

The story is told easily and gracefully, 
and the characters are real, live, modern 
young people, not abnormal types. 

Lavishly iUuatrated in full colore end 

tints by Underwood 
Decorated cloth, with medallion, $a 00 
In a box 



Publishers J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY Philadelphia 



Thomas Y.Crowell & Co/s New Publications 



lUUSTMTED GIFT BOOKS 



Thoresu^s CAPB COD 

With many photographs by Clifton Johnson. 8vo, $».0# net. 
(Post 20 cts.) 

Mseterlinck*s 
PELLEA5 AND MBUSANDE 

Illustrated with scenes from the opera and portraits of Miss 
Garden. Introduction by Montrose J. Moses. 8vo, $1.50 net. 
(Post 16 cts.) 



ESSAYS 



Henry Van Dyke'a 
COUNSELS BY THE WAV 

A new volume of collected papers and addresses, printed in 
special type. 12mo, $1.00 net. (Post 10 cts.) 

Orison 5wett Marden's 
HB CAN WHO THINKS HB CAN 

A strong new series of papers on success. 12mo, $1.00 net. 
(Post 10 cU.) 

Ralph Waldo Trine's 
ON THB OPEN ROAD 

••A Creed of Wholesome Living." 12mo, 50 cents, net. (Posts cts.) 

Woodrow Wilson's 
THE FREE LIFE 

A message of the times. 12mo, 75 cts. net. (Post 8 cts.) 



BOOKS FOR YOUNO PEOPLE 



A TREASURY OF VERSE 
FOR LITTLE CHILDREN 

Beautifully printed and illustrated in colors. 8vo, $2.50. 

Clara K. Bayliss's 
OLD MAN COYOTE 

A sheaf of Indian legends, illustrated by E. W. Blaisdcll. 
Svo, $1.00. 

B. M. W. Bttxton's 
STORIES OF PERSIAN HEROES 

With illustrations and decorative borders. Svo, $1.50. 

William E. Qrlffls's 
THB FIRB.FLVS LOVERS 

And Otbor Palry Tales of Old Japan 

Illustrated in colors by native artists. Svo, $1.00. 



RELIBIOUS BOOKS 



Charles E. Jefferson's 
THB CHARACTER OF JESUS 

A study of the personality of Christ. 12mo, $1.50 net. 
15 cts.) 

J. R. Miller's 
THE WIDER LIFE 

A new volume of addresses on right living. 16mo, 
edges, 65 cts.; gilt top, 85 cts. net. (Post 8 cts.) 



(Post 



plain 
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Scribner Holiday Books 

HENRY VAN DYKE'S 

OUT-OF-DOORS IN THE HOLY LAND 



12 
Illustrations 

in 

Full Colors 

$1.50 net; 

postpaid, $1.60 




12 
Illustrations 

in 

Full G>lors 

$1.50 net; 

postpaid, $1.60 



BKIDGE OVER THE RIVEE LITANI 



The fascinating account of an outdoor trip by caravan through Palestine. With deep feeling and 
beauty of expression, Dr. van Dyke brings the Holy Land of the past and of to-day before us, and at 
the same time tells with enthusiasm and vividness of fishing in the Jordan and swimming in the sea of 
Capernaum, and other open-air adventures. 



The Psychological Phenomena of 
Christianity 

Br GEORGE BARTON CUTTEN, Ph.D. 

$8.50 net; pot tpaid, S2.76 
A popular and scientific study of religious 
phenomena, especially interesting to-day in con- 
nection with the present medical religious move- 
ments. 

Robert E. Lee, The Southerner 

By THOMAS NELSON PAGE 

Portrait. $1.85 not; postpaid, $1.85 
A brilliant and enthusiastic study of General 
Lee during and after the Civil War, in defeat 
and victory, as a man and as a general. 

BARRETT WENDELL'S 

The Privileged Classes 

$1.85 not; poitpaid, $1.85 

Strong, suggestive, and stimulating essays on 
education and other questions. 

^'Written with tolerance, humor, and dignity." 
—N. Y. ^un. 

E. S. MARTIN'S 

In a New Century 

$1.50 not; postpaid. $1.65 

"Mr. Martin has long held the honor of the 
wittiest and wisest of our essayists.** — Harper's 
Weekly. 



A Chronicle of Friendships 

By WILL H. LOW 

rinoly lUnitratod. $8.00 not; postpaid, $8.80 
A rarely charming and delightful account of 
art and artists both in France and in this country, 
with many intimate recollections of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Augustus St. Gaudens, J. F. Millet, 
and others. 

Chateau and Country Life in France 

By MARY K. WADDINGTON 

Boantifolly lUnstratod. $8.50 not; postpaid, $8.75 
"Pleasant as were Mme. Mary King Wadding- 
ton's 'Recollections,' her articles on 'Chateau and 
Country Life in France' surpass them in interest. 
Not many Americans have had the privilege of 
seeing real French society as she did. — N. Y. 
Sun, 

A Motor Flight Through France 

By EDITH WHARTON 

With 48 foll-pago Illnstrations. $8.00 not; postpaid, $8.80 

A real addition to the literature of travel. A 
fascinating account of a motor trip in many parts 
of France. 

THE GREATEST NOVEL OF THE YEAR 

The Trail of the Lonesome Pine 

By JOHN FOX, Jr. 

How $1.50. 100,000 Copios First Edition 
He has written a fascinating story. — N, Y. Times. 
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Charles W. I^liot 



The retirement of Dr. Eliot, after forty years 
of service in the presidency of Harvard Univer- 
sity, will remind teachers everywhere of the debt 
of gratitude they owe to his wise leadership. Since 
the Quincy days of Colonel Parker, there has not 
arisen an educator who has more convincingly 
presented to public view the newer duties of the 
schools. Fearless always, but never extravagant 
in his statements, he has been most felicitous in 
concentrating discussion upon questions of ur- 
gent concern at the most propitious moment. 

The rationalization of college education, the 
enrichment of the elementary curriculum, and the 
democratization of education are perhaps the 
three principal problems to whose exposition and 
solution he has given the weight of his influence. 

He introduced the principle of election into col- 
lege education, making possible, as he argued, "en- 
thusiasm for a chosen work," besides enabling the 
young man to reveal and put to use his own pecu? 
liar tastes and aptitudes. The student ought to 
know what he likes best and is best fitted for. 

Dr. Eliot has always believed in putting the 
youth largely upon his own responsibilities. .The 
young man who is compelled to go to work with 
only a grammar school or high school equipment 
is permitted a choice of occupation and permitted 
to govern his personal affairs. Why should not 
similar privileges be enjoyed by the college youth 
of the same age, who may be supposed to be guided 
by even greater intelligence? 

President Eliot did away with the antiquated 
notion that the college president is first of all a 
mentor of youth. He took the position, rather, 
that anyone in need of a mentor or pedagogos is 
not fit to be in college. Self-government is essen- 
tial in college life. 

In the final analysis his reforms in college life 
all aimed at the liberation of the individual. Love 
of freedom was the modem Puritan's chief pas- 
sion. Individual freedom under the law — ^the law 
recognized as the rational safeguard of social free- 
dom — ^was to him the great principle most in need 
of application to college education. To educate 
free citizens for a free democracy appears to have 
been the ruling motive behind the changes insti- 
tuted by him. Increase of opportunity must go 
hand in hand with increase of responsibility. 
Teachers from the primary school up must seek 
to relax their governing hands as much as possible, 
studying constantly how to increase their pupils' 
self-control. This, I take it, has always been a 
fundamental article in Dr. Eliot's pedagogic creed. 

He will probably be horrified at the suggestion 
of his being suspected of having a "pedaeogic 
creed." Having his foot planted at all times firmly 
on the earth, "creeds" are sure to rile him. Never- 
theless, one may be permitted to look upon a prin- 
ciple consistently revealed in action as a creed. 

With regard to education in general, President 
Eliot's "creed" points out six "essential constitu- 



ents." In his concise and incisive Anglo-Saxon, 
in which every word is freighted with significance, 
he has given the six "constituents" in these words : 

"We must learn to see straight and clear; 

"To compare and confer; 

"To make an accurate record ; 

"To remember; 

"To express our thought with precision ; 

"And to hold fast on lofty ideals." 

Personally, Dr. Eliot is a most lovable New 
Englander, simple, plain-spoken, democratic, sym- 
pathetic, "with strong emotions under yet strong- 
er control" (as the Editor of The Outlook has well 
put it) , combining with a wonderfully penetrating 
intellect genuine sincerity of purpose. He never 
worked with or thru cliques. He never looked for 
glory nor labored for selfish ends. He has been 
a tower of strength in education because he has 
been universally trusted as an honest and plain- 
spoken leader. His heart is always right. He 
never uses the edge of his Attic wit to cut others 
to the quick. He is too big for that. His wit is not 
a streak of lightning, but a bright sunbeam rather, 
which gives light and warms at the same time. 
It is because of his great humanity that Dr. Eliot 
stands out as a great educator. 



About the need of religious education there is 
no division of opinion whatever among thoughtful 
people. "How much?" and "How?" form the 
only lines of division. 



Supt. J. Fairbanks, of Springfield, Mo., has had 
more to do with shaping the educational life of 
his town than any other human being. He has 
been identified with the school system for more 
than thirty years. Beloved by teachers and pu- 
pils alike, and revered by the people of Spring- 
field, he is a living example of the richness of 
uplifting influence that one faithful schoolman 
can become by a life consecrated to his work. . 



Postmaster-General G. V. L. Meyer is to be 
heartily commended for his suggestion to teachers 
regarding the instruction of school children ds to 
the organization and operation of the postal serv- 
ice. It does not speak well for the schools of this 
country that more than thirteen million pieces of 
mail matter went to the Dead Letter Office last 
year, and that*a large proportion could not be de- 
livered because of carelessness in the writing of 
addresses. If there is any one particular thing 
which every child in every school should be taught 
it is the simple mechanics of letter writing. Where 
this is neglected the people are not getting their 
money's worth from the teachers to whom they 
pay a salary. 

The Post Office Department at Washington has 
issued a helpful pamphlet of general postal infor- 
mation. Every teacher ought to have at least one 
copy of it. Ask your postmaster for a copy, or 
send to Washington for it. 



Cop3rriffht, lOOR. A. S Barnen h. Co. 
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ILconomy of tye Hygiene 



Dr. W. M. Carhart, of tne iVianhaitan Eye and 
Ear hospital, has written tor tne American jour- 
mil of Oositii iC6 a mosi neiptui article on the "Hy- 
giene 01 tne J2iye m Scnooi Children." He says 
tnat in the oays of our granaf athers tne strain put 
upon tne eyes was not as heavy as now ; that writ- 
ing and reading are carried on to a considerably 
greater extent than in days gone by, and that we 
must therefore be increasingly careful of the eyes 
of children. The statement is made that every 
child whose eyes are normal is "bom far-sighted. * 
Accordingly, all work requiring closeness of ob- 
jects to eyes may be injurious. 

All "near" work should be avoided in the case 
of children under eight or ten years of age. Charts 
and large pictures are preferable to reading books. 
Where books are used, teachers should see that the 
type is clear and large, so that the page may be 
held at some distance from the eye. Stringing 
beads, threading colored worsted thru minute 
holes in cardboard are justly declared to be occu- 
pations unfit for young children, as they place an 
"altogether unwarrantable strain of accommoda- 
tion" upon immature eyes. 

"The eye of a child five years old is in an un- 
formed and plastic state, and any strain acting 
upon it has vastly greater effect for harm than 
later on in life, when the eye has gained its perma- 
nent shape." Upon this basis Dr. Carhart argues 
that book work should be reduced to a minimum 
in the primary schools. He believes that astigmat- 
ism is usually a result of stress of eye strain in 
the early years of life. "The far-sighted child 
can bear close work less easily than the child with 
the defective vision which accompanies myopia." 

The duty of the school is plain. Eye strain 
must be reduced to a minimum. Physical exer- 
cises, the proper forms of manual training, and 
whatever else may help to relieve the eye strain 
caused by close book work should have a place in 
the daily program. Oral arithmetic and whatever 
other oral exercises can be introduced are benefi- 
cial for body and mind. 

If there must be home work it would be well if 
this could be done at school. This sounds like a 
contradiction. And it is. The point is that the 
work which the teacher considers necessary to be 
done by the children outside of the regular instruc- 
tion periods is best done at school. If the tasks 
are assigned to train the children in the art of 
studying independently, it would seem that the de- 
sired results are best attained under the direction 
of the teacher. High schools are constantly com-^ 
plaining, not without justice, that the grammar 
schools have not taught pupils how to study. But 
there is a more serious consideration. The homes 
of the pupils, as a rule, are not such as to supply 
the proper hygienic conditions foB literary pur- 
suits. The strain upon the eyes of, the reading 
pupils is usually firreater at home than in school. 

One other detail. Some time ago Superintend- 
ent Maxwell recommended that eyeglasses should 
be furnished to children needing them. His rec- 
ommendation was timely and moderate. People 
who see dread socialistic spectres in everything 
done for common-school advance, thundered forth 
their protests orally and in printers' ink. Their 
temporary victory was due largely to an unenlight- 
ened public opinion which has never considered 
the effects of eyestrain in modem education. Good 
eyes are worth more in the world to-day than ever 



before. Life is more exacting and requires greater 
pnysical ana inieueciuai periectioii. i he school 
JOURNAL argued at the time tnat parents whose 
children had suffered mjury of the eyes because of 
tne work exacted at scnooi might legally sue the 
iState for damages. Compulsory education laws 
require the children to submit to school regula- 
tions as they are. Resulting injuries are there- 
fore to be accounted for by the power that made 
the law. 

A most reasonable attitude to take on the part 
of a community may be stated somewhat like this : 
The better educated an individual, the greater the 
service he will be able to render the State. Good 
eyesight is of increasing importance economically. 
The pursuit of education demands watchful atten- 
tion to the hygiene of the eye. Medical science has 
decreed that glasses are a benefit to enfeebled eyes 
in modem life. Economic, educational, philan- 
thropic and all other reasons approve the wisdom 
of systematic examinations of the eyes of the chil- 
dren at school. They insist further that children 
in need of glasses should have glasses. The State 
which compels children to go to school, and will 
some day be the beneficiary of the education ac- 
quired, would seem to be in duty bound to see that 
no injury comes to the children as a result of the 
education required of them. The logic of this ap- 
plied to the provisions made for the hygienic care 
of children at school implies that glasses shall be 
furnished free to the school children who are in 
need of them. If this is not clear from what has 
been said concerning the matter, the fault is not 
with the logic, but with the statement thereof. The 
conditions essential to the acquirement of an edu- 
cation must certainly be supplied if the money 
spent on education is to prove an economical in- 
vestment. Economic it certainly is; now let it 
also be economical. 

Here is where Philadelphia leads. The division 
of ophthalmology established at the suggestion of 
Dr. Joseph S. NefF — a famous name that, in the 
development of Pestalozzian ideas in America. 
Dr. L. C. Wessels, chief of the division, reports 
that during the first three months of this year 345 
pairs of glasses were prescribed for children too 
poor to buy them. This is a fair start. Much 
remains to be done. The school department should 
have the whole matter in hand. Glasses ought to 
be furnished free to all children who need them, 
exactly as other needed tools are furnished. The 
problem will not be solved until this is done. 



Next to showing how to do things well in school 
administration. New York City can furnish at 
least one striking example of how things ought 
not to be done. The system of medical inspection, 
which could be praised at one time as a model 
for other towns to follow, is at the present 
time most unsatisfactorily administered. Those 
who are looking for wasteful procedure in munici- 
pal affairs, will find the subject worth investigat- 
ing. Boston is way ahead of New York in this 
matter of medical supervision, as Mr. Coburn's 
article in the present School Journal will show. 
Without the closest co-operation between the edu- 
cational and hygienic departments, there is bound 
to be wastefulness. Co-operation is essential to 
success. The New York board of health has 
shown itself incompetent to handle the problem. 
The school authorities would do better with it. 
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Progress in Medical Supervision 



By Frederick W. Coburn 



The first year of the operation of medical su- 
pervision in Boston closed September 1, 1908. In 
evidence of the activities of twelve months Dr. 
Thomas F. Harrington, medical director, pre- 
pared a "report on the department of school hy- 
giene" which was issued in pamphlet form in Oc- 
tober. This report, with its statement of actual 
accomplishments brought about in a very short 
time, tends to emphasize the importance of a 
movement whose underlying conceptions were set 
forth at some length in The School Journal 
about eighteen months ago. 

To promote the health and working efficiency 
of all children in the common schools, it will be 
recalled, is the prime aim of medical supervision, 
which distinguishes itself from medical inspec- 
tion, devoted mainly to detecting cases of infec- 
tious illness. Under a more intelligent social or- 
ganization than the present all human lives, of 
course, would be consistently studied by medical 
specialists with a view to enlarging the capacity 
for work, enjoyment and aspiration; under the 
oresent partially socialized scheme of education a 
beginning at least in this direction has been made 
with the children of school age. To standardize, 
to some extent, the material of citizenship is the 
function of such a work as Dr. Harrington has 
undertaken in Boston. 

The new department in a single year has done 
things. It has already succeeded in making the 
physical needs of the individual the unit of atten- 
tion. Personal initiative in matters of play, regi- 
men and work has been stimulated among pupils 
and teachers. Crude mechanical methods have 
been done away with. The conception of system- 
atic training that shall reach the mental and moral 
faculties of all children, normal as well as abnor- 
mal, thru improvement and correction of physical 
capacities has been enforced by practical example 
and preceot. This, too, in the face of distrust 
and scepticism in some quarters — of a crude pre- 
sunnosition that Boston has simply added another 
fad to a list of freak activities. Ooposition of 
this kind has already been dissipated in great 
nart, by the impelling logic of common sense and 
h'eh professional skill directed to the attainment 
of specific ends. 

In the department of physical training proper 
a local inheritance that had become a distinct dis- 
ability has already been corrected. This refers to 
the abolition of the tradition that only the so- 
called "Swedish gymnastics" should be taught in 
the schools. The system outlined on the Ling 
cards Dr. Harrington found too formal, too lack- 
ing in incentive to the spontaneous activity of 
young children. 

A better type of exercises, as it was believed, was 
introduced as part of an experiment of lengthen- 
ing the afternoon recess in one hundred rooms of 
Grades I, II and III and of devoting the last hour 
of the afternoon to games and manual training. 
The sports of running, jumping, dancing, vaulting 
and the rest, with their appropriate movements, 
have been pursued in such a way as to stimulate 
intelligent individual drill, to educate the senses, 
secure accurate co-ordination of hand movements 
with sense impression and to impart habits of 
prompt obedience. Play for play's sake has been 
avoided, but the endeavor has been made to pre- 



vent games from becoming in any way tiresome 
or mechanical. In particular the sound sense of 
the trained and intelligent physician underlies the 
statement of what should be "a golden rule in all 
grades, but especially in the three lower grades, 
that a tired child should never be pressed, either 
physically or mentally." 

Dr. Harrington found the Ling cards in use in 
some of the higher grades and immediately no- 
ticed, as he believed, that the movements were 
followed with great mental strain upon the pupils. 
The prime argument in favor of this system has 
always been that it is corrective; it removes the 
effects of bad posture, spinal curvature and other 
deformities. But it is undesirable, according to 
the new medical supervisor, "to convert the school- 
room into an orthopedic establishment. , 

"The first consideration of the school in this 
problem relates to the requirements of those chil- 
dren who are normally healthy in mind and body, 
and secondly, those children who are somewhat 
below normal standards, but who are sufficiently 
developed mentally and physically to be benefited 
by the ordinary teaching of the elementary 
schools. Children who are below the second group 
in mentality should have been detected in the pri- 
mary grades, and placed in special classes or 
schools where their special needs may be given 
greater individual attention." 

In the re-arrangement of the work in physical 
training for the higher elementary grades empha- 
sis has been put upon personal hygiene. Young- 
sters who have reached the stage in which they 
begin to be conscious of the social nexus are ca- 
pable, if the theory of physical education is put to 
them simply and interestingly, of understanding 
why they go through certain exercises, why they 
are encouraged to indulge in running, jumping, 
vaulting and kindred sports. A correlation of 
physical training, physiology and hygiene, in other 
words, is attempted. 

A beginning has been made of correcting faulty 
posture, which is very noticeable in the whole ele- 
mentary school population of Boston — ^as doubt- 
less of every American city. The fault in Dr. 
Harrington's opinion is not traceable to the school 
furniture as a sole factor. Faulty habits of stand- 
ing are largely responsible. Much attention has 
been given in the past few months to imparling 
correct methods of walking and standing — funda- 
mental principles of health. 

In the high schools the boys were found al- 
ready to have their military drill, long an estab- 
lished feature, and their school athletics. A little 
gymnasium work has been introduced into some 
of the hiph schools under the instruction of the 
assistant directors. A daily ten-minute setting-up 
drill has been inaugurated in all the high schools, 
with great success. 

A start has been made in the girls' high schools, 
along lines which Dr. Harrington has blocked out 
with good insight into the needs of the sixteen- 
year-olds whom one encounters in Boston street- 
cars, poring over geometries and Caesars. 

"The teacher of physical training," he says, 
"more than any other teacher, comes closest to 
each individual pupil. She knows that the results 
of her work in the gymnasium are small unless 
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she can reach the pupil on such factors as habits 
of eating, of clothing, of bathing, what the outside 
activities of the child include, what the sanitary 
conditions of the home are, how much sleep and 
rest is obtained. She knows that the time and the 
disposition for instruction on questions of per- 
sonal hygiene are both very limited in many 
homes, and unless she gives this instruction many 
girls will go out into life ignorant of the first prin- 
ciples of normal health, or with such a false idea 
of the relationship of health and morals that ship- 
wreck is inevitable. To meet these broader du- 
ties, the teacher of physical training must become 
an integral part of the department of school hy- 
giene rather than an instructor in one branch of 
one of its divisions. Fortunately the teachers 
themselves recognize this, and the prospects are 
very bright for an effective organization along 
these lines." 

The upshot of the reorganization of the physi- 
cal training in the grades and high schools has 
been the adoption of a course of instruction that 
keeps pace with the physiologic development of 
the normal child and that presents the exercises in 
such a way that their application as a means of 
preserving health both in school and in after life 
is understood. 

The creation of school playgrounds was by far 
the most spectacular accomplishment of the first 
year of the new department of school hygiene. 
Early in 1908 the director presented a definite plan 
to develop the school yard and school building as 
centers of play for younger children of the neigh- 
borhood; to provide local playgrounds for older 
boys and girls and athletic fields for high school 
boys, and to secure adequate supervision and in- 
struction at all these centers. 

A demonstration of these possibilities was made 
last spring,' when twenty-eight school yards were 
selected, each provided with sand boxes, swings 
and other apparatus, with teachers serving from 
4 :30 to 5 :30 daily and from 9 to 12 o'clock on Sat- 
urday. The educational value of play was made 
the underlying thesis without — as anyone who wit- 
nessed one or more of the sessions will testify — 
giving the children any impression that they were 
being inveigled into some extra school tasks. The 
boys and girls stay at the playgrounds to have fun, 
but they are all the time under guidance of teach- 
ers, who prevent lawlessness, give special atten- 
tion to the considerable number of unfortunates 
who have to be taught to play, and in general re- 
move the bad influences that are often at work 
whete many children romp together unsupervised. 
The duties of this kind of teaching have been 
found so exceptional, and so little preparation has 
ever been made for them, that Dr. Harrington rec- 
ommends the introduction of lectures on the sub- 
ject at the Boston Normal School. 

The value of the park system of Boston as an 
accessory to public education was shown conclu- 
sively in the arrangement by which playground 
opportunities have been created for the older boys 
and girls. With 21 submasters as "play-teachers" 
it was provided last year that 18 park playgrounds 
should be thrown open to the children after school 
hours and in Saturday forenoons. These facili- 
ties were placed in the jurisdiction of the school 
board, who were responsible for the preservation 
of order and property. The scheme thus far has 
worked ideally. The non-schooling population 
using the parks has not been interfered with. Reg- 
ulated inter-school athletics has been made pos- 
sible. Children disinclined to vigorous activity have 
been induced to get into the games, to their own 



great advantage. Last summer excursions were 
conducted to more distant reservations of the Met- 
ropolitan Park Commission and other attractive 
places in eastern Massachusetts, more than 50,000 
children securing the benefit of these outings. Sta- 
tioning school nurses at each playground has been 
an excellent feature. 

The attendance both at the school yards and at 
the park playgrounds has attested the popularity 
of the plan. At the former it stood during the 
first four months as follows : May, 79,119 ; June, 
76,143; July, 160,659; August, 151,788. For the 
park playgrounds the figures were as follows: 
May, 75,800; June, 82,400; July 126,502; August, 
126,566. 

How important is the departure in the direc- 
tion of organized play every thoughtful educator 
is likely to appreciate. The remissness of public 
education in turning pupils loose after their for- 
mal academic tasks are over to consort in gangs 
and cliques, unsupervised for the most part by 
their parents, a constant menace to flowers, fruit 
and the more permanent forms of properly, sub- 
ject to no law but that of leaders invariably crude 
and unformed, oftentimes vicious — ^this lax con- 
ception of the duties of the school to its charges 
now seems likely to be supplemented with a new 
conception of responsibility for their entire well- 
being. Play is probably the greatest educative 
force operating among young human beings. It 
"gets" thousands where reading and other schol- 
arly activities get hundreds. Its value the kin- 
dergarten has always proclaimed. Nowhere per- 
haps in this country before on a comprehensive 
scale has such an attempt been made to rationalize 
the conditions of every-day play. 

Co-operation between the Department of Pub- 
lic Hygiene and the Schoolhouse Commission has 
made possible in a single year correction or min- 
imizing of unsanitary conditions in many school- 
houses. Much, however, remains to be done in 
this matter in Boston. Dr. Harrington urges that 
the use of common drinking-cups be discontinued, 
and that the jet fountain without nozzle or mouth- 
piece be substituted for the faucet arrangement 
now employed generally. He also undertakes to 
stir up feeling against the feather duster. The 
suggestions regarding proper lighting of school- 
rooms made in School Document No. 14, 1907, 
have already led to action. The problelln of air 
moistening is still unsolved, but further experi- 
ments have been provided for. 

Consideration has been given by the new de- 
partment to the proper seating of pupils. It is 
proof, however, of the carefulness of the scientific 
mind in discussing all the factors of a situation, 
that the faults of posture are not all attributed — 
as has sometimes been done — to defective school 
furniture. It is recognized that faulty positions 
and habits of sitting, standing and walking, as 
well as in occupation and dress, may do mischief 
which no regulation of school deste can repair. 

That mental hygiene has not yet received the 
consideration its importance demands is one of 
Dr. Harrington's urgings for future action. He 
makes a strong plea for conserving the interests 
of the backward child on a basis of intelligent ob- 
servation in the kindergarten and the earlier 
grades. The usual physical remedies would be ap- 
plied, of course, as needed — glasses or operation 
for eye difficulties, removal of adenoids for cor- 
rection of defective breathing or hearing capacity, 
and employment of exercises suited to developi ru- 
dimentary sense perception. The facts of heredity 
are pretty well understood, leaving practically 
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nothing: to conjecture. "The differential signs be- 
tv^een the slow developing but normal brain and 
the backward and abnormal brain are now well 
established." In the circumstances it is educar 
tional crime to allow children who are a little 
backward to slip thru several grades on promo- 
tions which they have not earned. 

Administration of the sight and hearing tests, 
as required by law in Massachusetts, gave during 
the school year 1907-8 about the customary start- 
ling results as to defectives. Of 82,255 pupils ex- 
amined, 19,728 or 23 per cent showed some de- 
fects of sight, 6,329 or 7.6 per cent defects of hear- 
ing; 2,877 or 3.4 per cent were defective in both. 

The addition of a nursing division to the de- 
partment of school hygiene has already abun- 
dantly justified itself. It will be remembered that 
at firat one supervising nurse and twenty nurses 
were assigned to districts covering the elementary 
school population of Boston. In February, 1908, 
the number of these nurses was increased to 
thirty, and the districts were rearranged so that 
each nurse had in charge approximate^ 2,700 pu- 
pils. These assistants of the medical supervisor 
have proved themselves invaluable in "following 
up" children who have been excluded by the medi- 
cal inspectors and in promoting co-operation be- 
tween the home and the school — ^all with absolute- 
ly none of the friction which some predicted. 

A statistical record kept by the head nurse 
shows special treatment during the school year of 
140,346 children under the following heads : Pu- 
pils excluded, 8,542 ; referred to family physician, 
9,048; number cured, 4,830; referred to hospital, 
9,715 ; number cured, 5^29 ; pupils escorted to hos- 
pital or dispensary, 8,891 ; visits to homes, 21,906; 
dressings, 29,017; inspections for pediculosis, 
43,067. 

The sanity with which these activities and oth- 
ers have been introduced into a large school sys- 
tem is what exacts special commendation from the 
lay observer. Intense individualists as most 
Americans are, there is always danger that any 
such undertaking as medical supervision of a hun- 
dred thousand human beings may seem to savor 
of paternalism and rigidity. Should this disquali- 
fication have appeared in the first comprehensive 
plan of the kind to be introduced into a large 
American community, discredit would inevitably 
have been brought upon a theory which is basic- 
ally right — if it is applied right. Fortunately the 
whole control of the scheme, involving potential 
increase in the vitality and well-being of the na- 
scent manhood and womanhood of a great city, 
has fallen into good hands — of a school board 
which has proved itself capable of grasping the 
larger conceptions of socialized education, of a su- 
perintendent whose executive capacity has been 
proved in this as in other departments of the sys- 
tem and of a medical supervisor who has clear 
ideas as to the realization of the ideas of physical 
education of which he was a theoretical advocate 
long before they were generally held. 



Temperature of the Schoolroom 

A series of experiments has been conducted re- 
cently in a London school, with the object of 
studying the conditions under which pupils can do 
their best work. A special system of ventilation 
was adopted which allowed for the regulation of 
the temperature by means of a damper, so that 
the room could be kept at anywhere from 50 to 80 
degrees. When it was necessary to increase the 
humidity evaporation of water was employed, 
while use was made of electric fans to bring about 
required changes of the temperature. 

It proved, as a result of the experiments, that 
the London school child takes little notice of va- 
riations of temperature between 56 and 64 de- 
grees, and apparently works best at about 58 de- 
grees. The conclusions are here summarized : 

Mental alertness and accuracy are improved by two 
or three hourtf of school work, if the atmosphere is sat- 
isfactory. Temperatures above 65 degrees give rise to 
definite subjective sjonptoms; slackness and inattention 
in some, headaches in others, altho it is not easy to assert 
definite mental alteration tiU about 70 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Symptoms do not appear at 65 degrees if the air is kept 
in gentle movement by a fan in the room. At higher 
temperatures the symptoms and mental conditions are 
ameliorated by such movement of the air. 

With temperatures of 70 degrees and above, other fac- 
tors being normal, there are marked symptoms and very 
evident deterioration in mental alertness and accuracy. 

Relative humidity does not affect the mental capacity of 
children at low temperature. Increase of humidity ap- 
pears to increase the effects of high temperatures. Car- 
bonic acid gas in considerable excess, altho not producing 
the s3rmptoms found in a hot and close atmosphere, seems 
to produce, after a time, considerable fatigue in the per- 
formance of mental functions by the children. 



Educational Meetings 

July 5-9. — National Educational Association, at Denver, 
Colorado. 

Dec. 28-30. — New York State Teachers' Association, at 
Syracuse. President, Mr. Darwin L. Bardwell, New 
Brighton, N. Y. 

February, 1909. — Annual meeting of Department of 
Superintendence, N. E. A., at Chicago. Superintendent 
W. H. Elson, Cleveland, Ohio, President. 




A Caps Cod Citizen. 

From "Cape Cod." By Henry D. Thoreau. 

T. V. Crowcll & Co., Publishers, New York. 
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A Model School Museum 

What Has Been Done in St Louis 

By C. 6. Rathmann, Assistant Superintendent of Schools 



To make the child acquainted with the world 
in which he lives, we must bring him into personal 
contact with the world. Telling him or having 
him read about our earth, about the great changes 
produced on its surface thru the activity of na- 
ture and man; about the people, their life and 
work and their adjustment to their environment, 
appealing to his imagination only, will not give the 
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Reading Room in the Teachers' Library 

child vivid and lasting impressions, will not arouse 
in him the desire or develop in him the power to 
do his own exploring and discovering. ^ 

In St. Louis the teachers are given excellent 
opportunities to put their pupils in touch with the 
world around them. Entering a schoolroom dur- 
ing a geography lesson, the visitor may find that 
the children, after a thoro study of the relief map, 
are transported into the country which is the sub- 
ject of their lesson. They have before them the 
typical representatives of the animal world, the 
minerals, the soil and the industrial products, 
which they observe, study and discuss; or they 
view thru the stereoscope or on the screen the 
surface features, the natural advantages, the 
scenery, the large cities and their institutions, the 
people, their occupations, their homes, and their 
manner of life. 

Surrounded by carefully selected objects char- 
acteristic of the country, having access to all that 
is interesting in it thru lifelike pictorial illustra- 
tions, living, as it were, in the country while study- 
ing it, the children receive clear and permanent 
impressions of what is taught. The use of such 
illustrative material satisfies the child's desire for 
the concrete, it lends life and reality to the work 
and makes the geography lessons enjoyable. 

The objects and pictures for the illustration of 
the work in geography, as well as for the lessons 
in nature study, history, reading, and art, are fur- 
nished by the Educational Museum. 

HOW THE MUSEUM WAS ESTABLISHED 
This museum was opened in 1905, and is located 
in the Teachers College and the adjoining Wyman 
School. Much of the material used in the instruc- 
tion is an inheritance left the St. Louis schools by 
the largest and best-equipped temporary museum 
ever opened to the world, the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition. Valuable exhibits from all depart- 
ments of the Fair, secured thru donation or by 
purchase, formed the nucleus of the museum. 



Much additional material was needed to make the 
groups for the illustration of school work coher- 
ent and complete. A large number of valuable 
articles was generously supplied by some of the 
great museums of our coun^, the Chicago Field 
Museum of Natural History, the Philadelphia Mu- 
seum, the Smithsonian Institution and the Public 
Museum of Milwaukee. Many interesting exhib- 
its were secured from the Jamestown Eiqposition, 
and other material came from commercial firms 
in this and other countries and from friends of 
our schools. 

The Board of Education makes a liberal annual 
appropriation for the maintenance of the museum 
and for new purchases. This enables the institu- 
tion to add to its stock whatever is interesting and 
helpful, and to supply the large number of dupli- 
cates that are required to furnish all the schools 
with whatever they need to illustrate their school 
work and to do this just when they need it. 

WHAT THE MUSEUM CONTAINS 

The material in the museum is arranged and 
grouped in accordance with the Course of Study 
followed in the schools. The following are some 
of the groups : 

Food Products comprising the cereals in the 
plant and the grain, and their products; coffee, 
tea, sugar, cacao, in their various stages of devel- 
opment ; the spices, etc. 

Materials for Clothing. — The various animal 
and vegetable fibera of the world and the fabrics 
made otf them. 

Tree Products. — Domestic and foreign woods; 
rubber, gutta percha, camphor, cork, etc., in all 
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their processes of development; materials for dye- 
ing and tanning, etc. 

Industrial Products showing the various stages 
in the manufacture of glass, paper, leather, ink, 
the pen, pencil, needle, etc., in addition to such 
products as are made from the materials men- 
tioned in the former groups. 

Articles and models illustrating the life and oc- 
cupations of the different peoples of the world, 
such as implements, wearing apparel, models of 
houses, industrial products, etc. 

The Animal world, mounted and dried speci- 
mens, and specimens in alcohol. 

Plants, and models and charts of plants. 

Minerals, rocks and ores. 

Apparatus for the illustration of Physics and 
Physical Geography. 
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Charts, colored pictures, maps and objects illus- 
trating History. 

Collections of art objects, and models used by 
the classes in Drawing. 

Photographs, stereoscopic pictures and lantern 
slides to accompany the objects in the preceding 
groups. 

These groups are subdivided into smaller sec- 
tions, or collections of from four to eight objects, 
each of which represents a class or family of the 
group, as for instance in the case of birds, collec- 
tions of wading birds, of owls, of finches, etc. 
Each collection is accompanied by a number of 
photographs, stereoscopic pictures and lantern 
slides. 

The collections are numbered and listed in the 
Museum Catalog, to which, because of the rapidly 
growing material, two supplements had to be add- 
ed during the last two years. With each article 
mentioned in the catalog, a brief explanation is 
given as to its use, where it is found, etc. At the 
head of each group, a selection of reference books 
is mentioned, which are found in the museum li- 
brary and which give information about all the 
specimens in the group. Copies of the catalog are 
foimd on the desk of every teacher in the schools. 

The following extract from one of the printed 
catalogs will show the principle according to 
which it is arranged: 

Collection 50 
Cotton 
Fibrous portion of fruit of cotton plant. Cotton most 
eictensively used is that cultivated in the southern part of 
the United States from Virginia to Texas. 

1. Cotton bolls, Louisiana. 

2. Cotton, unginned,' Texas. 

3. Cotton, ginned, Arkansas and Mexico. 

4. Cotton seeds. 

5. Cotton seed linters. 

6. Miniature cotton bales. 

Collection 51 
Cotton of Other Countries 

1. Sea Island cotton. West Indies. 

2. Peruvian or Kidney cotton, Peru. 

3. Silk cotton obtained from the Bombax or cotton tree, 
Honduras and Venezuela. 

4. Pods of cotton tree, Philippine Islands. 

Collection 52 
Manufacture of Cotton 
Glass cases showing the various stages of manufacture 
of cotton. 

Collection 53 

Cotton Fabrics i 

Cotton yam, Philippine Islands. 

Glass cases showing the development of cotton thread. 
Various cotton fabrics. 

Collection 54 
Other Cotton Products 

1. Cotton seed oil. Substitute for olive oil; also used 
for burning in lamps, soap-making and lubricating. 

2. Cotton oil cake. Used as cattle food and fertilizer. 

3. Cotton seed meal. Ground cotton seed cake. 

4. Cotton seed oil soap. 

5. Cottolene. Cooking fat obtained from cotton seed oil. 

Collection 55 
Paper Made from Cotton Stalks 
Varieties of paper made from cotton stalks. The bark 
is separated from the stalk, carded and heckled, and 
changed into a pulp from which paper is made. 

Collection 56 
Implements Used in the Manufacture of Cotton in the 
Philippine Islands 
Model of cotton crusher. 
Model of spooling apparatus. 



Collection 57 
Illustrations of Cotton and Cotton Industry 
Stereoscopic views. Cotton industry of various c6un- 
tries. 

Map of the cotton-producing countries. 
Collection 97c 
Birds: Rails, Coots, Etc. 

1. Sora Rail. Central United States. Winters in 
Southern States and Central America. Frequents rice 
marshes. Protective coloration. Feeds on small snails, 
shells, and worms. 

2. Virginia Rail. Northern United States. Winters in 
Southern States. Frequents salt marshes along the coast. 

3. Florida Gallinule. Tropical and sub-tropical Amer- 
ica. Common in Southern States. Flies with difficulty. 

4. American Avocet. Temperate regions of North 
America. Winters along the coast of Gulf of Mexico. 




The Indian Comer in the Museum 

Sea coasts and marshy lands. Long curved bill. Feeds 
on worms, insects, and small crustaceans. 

6. American Coot or Mud-Hen. Temperate regions of 
North America, especially in marshes of Mississippi Val- 
ley. Nest very large, made of reed and water herbage. 
Feeds on mollusks and insects. 

Collection 190 
The Lever and Its Uses 
Apparatus: Simple lever, fitted with two weights. 
Test by putting weights at different distances, so as to 
balance in each. Prove that if load is further from pivot 
(fulcrum), power must also be further. Also, the con- 
trary. Explain to pupils several uses of lever, such as 
crowbar, scissors, poker, the forearm, etc. 

Collection 202 
Solid Expansion by Heat 
Apparatus : Copper ball and ring, alcohol lamp or Bun- 
sen burner. Test cold ball and ring. Show that ball 
passes thru ring. Now heat ball over lamp. Note how 
hot ball will no longer pass thru cold ring. Why so? 
What has happened to ball? Plunge ball into water to 
cool. Wipe dry. Now heat ring. Show that hot ring is 
a loose fit to ball. Why? Ask children if they have seen 
blacksmith put tire on wagon wheel. If so, get some one 
to tell how it was done. 

Collection 263 
Advanced Geography, page 15. — Presence of Salt in Water 
Apparatus: 4-inch platinum wire pliers. Bunsen bur- 
ner, or alcohol lamp, some brine, hydrant water. Dip 
wire into brine and hold in flame. Note yellow color. 
When color disappears, dip wire into hydrant inratter and 
repeat. Does yellow color reappear? If so, what does 
hydrant water contain? How, then, do you account for 
"salt lakes?" 

(To he continued) 
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Crammar School Course in Literature 

B7 Hjuooet E. Pect, State Xormal School Salem, Kass. 



Aids in Oral Reading 

Then is, perluqM, nrAhiiia: which fhres a teach- 
er more troable than the wori^ with her class on 
the voeabohuy of their text-books. The children 
atmnble thm pages of literature and form the 
habit of readinar without ansfring the snbstanee 
of what is before them, because neither they, nor 
their teacher, can overcome this diffioiltj. The 
dictionary is called into play. The habit of osina: 
it is an excellent one, but children have not suffi- 
cient knowledge to handle it with mtelligence and 
the work becomes drodgery to them. Long lists 
of words are pot tqion the blackboard and endless 
drills are given the chiklren, bat stiU the words 
remain without meaning. 

Why is H that word drills and the durtkmary 
work do not aid the pupils? Many of as remem- 
ber sach work given to as what we were children. 
We pamfaUy learned from a list at the blackboard, 
with the aki of oar dictkmaries, that IntmaMe 
meant conq>aasfaniate; eminefU, distingaished in 
eharacter or rank; convince, to satisfy the ander- 
standing; bat these words remained without con- 
tent to as until we, at some time, heard of some 
person who was humane in his treatment of ani- 
mals; of some eminent foreigner who was visiting 
in the country; or of a business as convincing 
aome one that the investment was a good one. 
The true meaning of a word is grasped only thro 
Ks context A word not in actual ose is as dead 
as the sheath of a last year's kxrust. Drills upon 
lists of words fail because tbQr do not take this 
fact into account The words are isolated. The 
mind has no opportunity to buiU up associations. 
A teacher's main dependence with the vocabu- 
laries of the text-books must be upon exercises in 
which a word is kept in its context. 

The meaning of a word may be taught in con- 
nection with what it denotes in three or four dif- 
ferent ways. The first method may be illustrated 
from the following stanza of the ''Chambered 
Nautilus.'' The words printed in italics are the 
ones which give the children trouble: 

Thif Is the ship of pearl, which, poets feign, 

Sailed the unMhadowed main. 

The venturous bark that flings 

On the sweet summer wind its purple wings 

In gulfe enchanted, where the Siren sings, 

And coral reefe lie bare, 

Where the cold eea-maide rise to sun their streaming hair. 

In taking up a piece of literature containing so 
many difficulties of vocabulary as this one has, the 
teacher would be careful to discuss the contents 
of the piece and in so doing use as many of the 
strange expressions as possible. She would see 
that the children grasped the idea before the word 
was given, and then she would keep the word 
before the pupils long enough to let it leave a 
definite impression. 

The teacher would tell the children about the 
nautilus. She would say that it is found in tropi- 
cal seas where ships are seldom seen, and where 
the sup is overhead so that it casts no shadows; 
and for that reason, the sea might be called the 
unshadowed main. She would write these words 
on the blackboard as she said them, asking the 
class for such synonyms as the untraveled sea 



trikere there are no skado^cs, the oeeam « tropical 
eomntriee. After the meaning of mmshadoMred 
wuMin had been gnsped^ she woold disciiss with 
the daaa wlqr the little ship of pearl is called a 
venturous bark, and then she woold give tfaem a 
picture with words of the shallow inlets and reefs, 
the enehamted place where a bird called tbe siren 
sings, and where we woold half expect to see a 
jR^Miid rise from the sparlding waters and comb 
her long, streaming hair. In each case as a new 
word was osed it woold be written at the Uack- 
bosLTd, and osed by the children. 

A second device for tearhnig the vo c abo l a r y of 
a selectkm fran literature is to diacoss the piece 
idiile the chiUren have their books before them. 
The teacher presents the kleas and the duklren 
search for the words which are osed to express 
them. This is a good method to oae with soch a 
paragnq>h aa this one from "Rip Van Wmkfc'*: 

Whoever has made a voyagv op the Hudson mm* re- 
member the Kaatakfll M ountauis. Thqr are a ditmewt- 
bered bramek of the great Appalachian famihr, and are 
seen away to the west of the river, sweOmg mto a noble 
beiglit, and lordmg it over the a uii o ua ding comitiy. Every 
change of sgsson, every change of weather, m d ee d eveiy 
boor of the day, prodoccs aome change in thtt fmagieal 
huee and shapes of these aMmBtaina and thiy are regarded 
by aU the good wires, far and near, as perfect harowMtsre. 
When the weather is fair and settled, fh^ are dothed 
in blue and purple, and print their bold outlines on the 
clear evening sky; but sometimes, when the rest of the 
landscape is doodless, th^ vriU gather a hood of gray 
vapore about their sommits, which, in the last rays of the 
setting sun, wiU glow and Ught np like a crown of ^ory. 

In teaching the meaning of dismembered 
branch, magical hues, barometers and gray va- 
pors, the teacher tries to suggest the picture de- 
scribed in the paragraph. The majority of chil- 
dren fail to get this unless they are aided. The 
teacher tells the pupils how, if you travel up the 
Hudson, the Catskill mountains rise toward the 
west to such a height that they appear to be look- 
ing at the country about them in a lordly way. 
She tells them that these mountains are separated 
from the other mountains in the Appalachian 
system, and then asks the children to find the 
words which told her that the Catskills were not 
connected with the others of the Appalachian sys- 
tem. Next, in order to fix the meaning of the 
words dismembered branch, she has the children 
use them in other connections. With the words 
magical hues, the teacher tried to suggest the 
changing greens, blues and purples of the moun- 
tains, the gold of the sunset, the delicate colors 
and strong ones that play over the mountain as if 
by magic. After she has familiarized her class 
with the idea, and gotten them to contribute their 
experiences with colors on mountains, fields, and 
in the sky, she asks the children to find the words 
magical hues, which mean that wonderful colors 
played over the mountain. Next she asks for the 
word barometer, denoting that the people used the* 
mountain to forecast the weather. In a similar 
way, the first gives the idea of the hood of gray 
vapor that formed a crown of glory when lit up by 
the setting sun, and then she has the children look 
for the words denoting that the top of mountain 
was sometimes hid in a glowing mist. 
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In the third method of developing the meaning 
of words thru the context, the children have the 
text before them, as in the second method. They 
go over the sentences slowly, trying to discover 
the meaning for themselves. Where they fail the 
teacher uses the new words in other connections. 
We often encounter such Latinized English as the 
following: 

ULYSSES AND THE SLAUGHTER OF THE SUITORS 

Athene struck them with dimness of sight that they 
went erring up and down the hall, not knowing where to 
find Ulysses. Yet so infatuated were they by the dis- 
pleasure of heaven that they did not see the imminent 
peril which impended over them; but every man believed 
accident had happened beside the intention of the doer. 
Fools! to think by shutting their eyes to evadS destiny. 

It may be that the children will be able to make 
out the meaning of peril, and, perhaps, infatvn 
ated, impending and imminent; but if not, the 
teacher supplements the glimmer of meaning 
which might come to the pupils in the text by giv- 
ing them such expressions as these: 

1. When the horses ran away, the people in the 
carriage were in peril. When they reached the 
bridge the peril was imminent. 

2. Trouble was impending when the men were 
ordered out in a strike. 

3. The boy was so infatuated with football that 
he could not get his lessons. 

4. The naughty child tried to evade punish- 
ment. 

5. The woman thought it was her destiny to 
work for the poor. 

After the ideas within these words have been 
developed in this way, the children should go back 
to the text and read it, giving sjmonyms. 

The visitors were so absorbed in the displeasure brought 
to them by Athene that they did not see the immediate 
danger that awaited them. 

In the actual work with the children it is nat- 
ural to combine these three methods, the first 
where the children get the meaning from the con- 
versation of the teacher without the aid of the 
text; the second where the idea is given by the 
teacher and the children find the words in the 
text; and the third where the children puzzle out 
the meaning of the words from the book, with 
but little aid from the teacher. The work should, 
of course, be supplemented by the use of the dic- 
tionary. These three methods all involve the con- 
text. Ejiowledge gained in these ways is vital. 
The meaning of a word is retained, for the mind 
has the opportunity to build up associations. How 
different this is from drilling upon the dead husks 
of words arranged in a colunin ! 

A second great difficulty is encountered when 
we attempt teaching children to read with expres- 
sion. Much of our reading is devitalized. It is 
mechanical droning. We are familiar with sev- 
eral aids for this evil— dramatization, interpreta- 
tions of literature thru oral and written composi- 
tions, and listening to good reading; but these 
are not sufficient. The children must be drilled 
on the technique of reading. How and when can 
this be done without making the reading lesson a 
mere drill, instead of a time when literature is 
enjoyed for the thought? 

It has long been the custom to reco^ize the 
value of memorizing poems for what it does in 
giving the children a command of English and a 
resource for entertainment. A phrase once mem- 
orized continually asks to be used. A noble 
thought once made permanent in the mind in 
rhythm and rhyme must influence the person who 



has memorized it. There is another use for the 
memory work in the schools. It serves as an ex- 
cellent opportunity for drill in phrasing, in giving 
color to words, in creating an atmosphere, and in 
the use of the voice. Such a drill aids the mem^ 
ory work, for by the time the children have found 
just the inflection which brings out the meaning 
of a stanza they have memorized it. Connecting 
the drill in expression with the lines to be learned 
further does away with the sing-song which is the 
bane of the memory work. It seems wise, there- 
fore, from several points of view to connect the 
two. 

In what ways may the memory work be accom- 
plished so as to aid the children in interpretive 
reading? Many teachers accomplish the work 
thru rote. They give two or three lines, and the 
children repeat them either singly or in concert. 
This method is often successful, for the children 
catch the inflections of the teacher's voice and 
often give a poem learned in this way very well. 
The principle, however, is not right, and the chil- 
dren do not gain in power of interpretation. A 
better way of conducting the work is to teach it 
thru the children's own interpretation. Questions 
which bring out the thought and motion should be 
asked, and after these have been answered, and 
the children seem imbued with the mood of the 
piece, they should try to express themselves in 
reading. They should give attention to every in- 
flection of voice which will help. 

Such an exercise gives us an opportunity for 
individual interpretation, which, after all, is the 
one thing of interest in reading. We like to be 
made to see or feel things as others do. Each 
reading from the children should be so much of an 
expression of individual interpretation that it is a 
contribution to the experience of the class. 

The two things to be worked for are the pic- 
tures suggested by the selection and the atmos- 
phere created in it. Only a few lines of a poem 
should be taken at a time and these should be 
studied with great attention to detail and finally 
memorized. Take, for example, this selection 
from "The Vision of Sir Launfal": 

Down swept the chill wind from the mountain peak, 
From the snow five thousand summers old; 

On open wold and hilltop bleak 
It had gathered all the cold. 

And whirled.it like sleet on the wanderer's cheek; 

It carried a shiver everywhere 

From the unleafed boughs and pastures bare. 

The scene suggested by the stanza is one of 
mountains and open fields, wind-swept and bare; 
the atmosphere is one of bleakness and cold. Such 
questions as these will help the children to see the 
first and feel the second. What feeling comes 
from reading the stanza? What things in the 
scene give an idea of coldness? What words ex- 
press this idea? After the children have an- 
swered these questions and are asked to read this 
stanza so as to show the coldness, they will be 
ready to throw the emphasis correctly and give 
the general impressions. A child should read the 
lines several times, that is, until he has expressed 
all that he can feel. Other dudHs should try. Each 
will contribute a new inflection which, if good, 
may be read by others. In the end the reading 
should be very good indeed. In the meantime, in 
trytng to express each idea in the stanza, the lines 
will have been memorized with no conscious ef- 
fort. 

Other poems would be taken up in a similar 
way. Each should be studied for its own peculiar 
mood. This should be grasped and then the de- 
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tails of thought carefully worked out. "The Flag 
Goes By," for example, should be given so as to 
suggest the marching of soldiers. It is martial in 
spirit. "Indian Summer," by John Greenleaf 
Whittier, should be given to suggest peace : 

From gold to gray 

Our mild, sweet day 
Of Indian summer fades too soon; 

But tenderly 

Above the sea 
Hangs white and calm, the hunter's moon. 



Such a poem as Bums' 
full of tenderness : 



'To a Mouse" should be 



Wee, sleekit, cow'rin, tim'rous beastie. 
Oh, what a panic's in thy breastie! 
Thou needna start awa' sae hasty, 

Wi' bickering brattle! 
I wad be laith to rin and chase thee, 

Wi' murdring pattle! 

Thy wee bit housie, too, in ruin! 

Its rilly wa's the win's are strewing! 

And naething now to big a new ane 

O' foggage green, 
And bleak December's winds ensuin', 

Baith sneU and keen! 

In choosing poems to serve as a training in in- 
terpretation reading, the over-reflective, descrip- 
tive and undramatic literature must be avoided. 
That which has movement and feeling dramat- 
ically expressed must be substituted. Such poems 
as "Fairy Folk," "The O'Lincoln Family," "The 
Last Leaf," and "The Flower of Liberty" have 
the characteristic required. It is well to take oc- 
casionally a rollicking piece which permits of a 
striking interpretation, that is, one containing 
emotion easily expressed by children. The "Night 
Wind," by Eugene Field, and the one with the 
same name by Robert Louis Stevenson are of this 
order, as well as the one quoted below. The "Boo- 
gah Man" by Paul Lawrence Dunbar makes a 
pleasant diversion. The dialect should be pre- 
served in reading it or speaking it, but if it is 
written on the blackboard it is well to avoid much 
of it. 

THE BOOGAH MAN 

Wen de evenin' shadders 

Come a glidin' down, 
Fallin' black an' heavy 

Ovah hiU an' town, 
Ef you listen keerful, 

Keerful ez you kin, 
So's you boun' to notice 

Des a drappin' pin; 
Den you'll hyeah a funny 

Soun' ercross de Ian'. 
Lay low; dat's de callin' 
Of de Boogah Man! 

Woo-oo, woo-oo! 

Hyeah him ez he go erlong de way; 
Woo-oo, woo-oo! 

Don't you wish de night 'ud tu'n to day? 
Woo-oo, woo-oo! 

Hide yo' little peepers 'hind yo' hair; 

Woo-oo, woo-oo! 

Callin' of de Boogah Man. 
* * * 

Ef you loves yo' mammy, 
An' you min's yo' pap, 
Ef you nevah wriggles 



Outen Sukey's lap; 
Ef you says yo' "Lay me" 

Evah single night 
Fo' dey tucks de kivers 

An' puts out de light. 
Den de rain kin pattah. 

Win' blow lak a fan, 
But you needn' bothah 

'Bout de Boogah Man! 

The rhythm of a piece memorized should be 
such that it carries itself, but it should not be 
monotonous. Pieces containing such varieties of 
cadence as those of Tennyson, Lanier, and Long- 
fellow should be chosen before some of the less 
musical ones of minor poets. The reason for this 
is that the more sensitive a child is made to things 
of this sort, the better reader he will be in the end. 
It is a valuable experience to have once felt, and 
expressed thru the voice, the rhythm and rhyme 
of Tennyson's "The Bugle Song" and his "Sweet 
and Low." 

The splendor falls on castle walls, 

And snowy summits old in story; 
The long light shakes across the lakes. 

And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow, bugle, answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 




* * Give him a cheer, auntie : he sees us and remembers I * cried Tom.** 
Frontispiecb. See p. 295. 

From new illustrated edition of the famous " Proverb Stories/* by 
Louisa M. Alcott. 

Little Brown & Co., Publishers, Bostoiu 
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Memory Gems for December 



(Saturdays and Sundays omitted.) 



December 1 

The little things are the large things 

Of which our lives are made; 
The common things are the rare things, 

More precious even than jade. 

The simplest things are the wondrous things 

With beauty rich and strange; 
The true things are the new things 

That know not age nor change. 

December 2 

The earth has grown old with its burden of care, 

But at Christmas it always is young; 
The heart of the jewel bums lustrous and fair, 
And its soul full of music breaks forth on the air. 
When the song of the angels is sung. 

—Phillips Brooks. 

December S 

The feet of the humblest may walk in the field 

Where the feet of the holiest have trod. 
This, this is the marvel to mortals revealed 
When the silvery trumpets of Christmas have 
pealed, 
That mankind are the children of God. 

—Phillips Brooks. 

December 4 

Ring Christmas bells. 

Ring, merrily ring, 
. Ring tidings of great love; 

The love of men 

To men again 
Resembling that above. 
Tell the tale of generous deed 
By prosperous man to man of need. 

December 7 

Ring Christmas bells. 
Ring, happily ring, 
Ring news of love divine. 
Of faith renewed. 
Bad deeds eschewed, 
In this sweet Christmas time. 

Tell the story of man's salvation; 
Ring loud the Christmas proclamation ; 
Sound it forth cheerily once again, 
"Peace on earth, good-will to men.'* 

December 8 

O hearts, rejoice ! the world is bright. 
Bathed in the sun's refulgent light; 
Sound, sound abroad the sweet refrain. 
The Christmas time has come, has come again. 

December 9 

Of all the trees in the woods arid fields, 

There's none like the Christmas tree; 
Tho rich and rare is the fruit he yields, 

The strangest of trees is he. 
Some drink their fill from the shower or rill; 

No cooling draught needs he; 
Some bend and break when the storms awake, 

But they reach not the Christmas tree. 



December 10 

Beautiful feathery flakes of snow, 

Sof t^ come and softly go ; 

Kissing our cheeks and dazzling our eyes. 

Emblem of purity sent from the skies. 

December 11 

Clothing in mantle of white the earth. 
Softening a couch for the flowers' birth. 
Coming in stars and going in tears. 
Emblem of hope for happier years. 

December 14 

We love the happy Christmas time; 

We prize the joy of giving; 
When each for others taketh thought, 

It makes life worth the living. 

December 15 

We'll banish envy, strife, and hate. 
And welcome love and labor; 

He loveth most who serveth best 
His brother and his neighbor; 
His brother and his neighbor. 

December 16 

While stars of Christmas shine, 

Lighting the skies, 
Let only loving looks 

Beam from your eyes. 

December 17 

Be merry all, be merry all; 
With holly dress the festive hall; 
Prepare the song, the feast, the ball, 
And welcome Merry Christmas alL 

December 18 

Not what we get, but what we give. 
Makes up our treasure while we live I 

December 21 

Still thru the cloven skies they come. 
With peaceful wings unfurled; 

And still celestial music floats 
O'er all the weary world ; 

Above its sad and lowly plains 
They bend on heavenly wing. 

And ever o'er its Babel sounds 

The blessed angels sing. 

December 22 

Now all our neighbors' chimneys smoke, 
And Christmas blocks are burning; 

Their ovens they with baked meat choke. 
And all their spits are turning. 

Without the door let sorrow lie; 

And if for cold it hap to die, 

We'll bury 't in a Christmas pie. 
And ever more be merry. 

December 28 
All you that to feasting and mirth are inclined, 
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Come, here is good news for to pleasure your 

mind; 
Old Christmas is come for to keep open house, 
He scorns to be guilty of starving a mouse; 
Then come, boys, and welcome, for diet the chief. 
Plum-pudding, goose, capon, minced pies and roast 

beef. 

December 24 

The mutual wish we oft exchange 
Brings warmth and pleasure yearly. 

And sweet associations range 
Round friends we prize so dearly! 

December 26 

O tree ! tree ! tree ! Bear fruit and flourish, 
They owner nourish. 

Give wealth and plenty. 

December 28 
Have you had a kindness shown? Pass it on. 
*Twas not given for you alone — ^pass it on. 



Let it travel down the years. 

Let it wipe another's tears. 

Till in heaven the deed appears — pass it on. 

December 29 

He who has a thousand friends 

Has not a friend to spare. 
And he who has an enemy 
Shall meet him everywhere. 

December 80 

Life is a leaf of paper white 

Whereon each one of us may write 

His word or two; and then come night, 

Tho thou have time 

But for a line, be that sublime; 

Not failure, but low aim is crime. 

December 31 

A life spent worthily should be measured by a 
nobler line — ^by deeds, not years. 



Scenes from the Talisman 



o 



Worked out by Seventh Grade pupils of the Francis W. 
Parker School, Chicago, under the direction of Miss 
Mabel Elizabeth Dryer and Miss Margaret Persis Brown. 

The children of the seventh grade who had 
taken part in simple plays in French and German 
frequently expressed a desire to give a play in 
English, in which all could participate. When 
Scott's "Talisman" was read to them, they 
thought they could make a play from it, and va- 
rious parts of the story were discussed with that 
in view. Two things seemed essential, a plot, and 
considerable action that could be presented in one 
place. The story of the stealing of the banner of 
England was selected as best suited to our pur- 
pose and conditions. 

The text was carefully read and the sequence 
of events outlined. Then followed the writing of 
the play as a class exercise. In order to have the 
children feel the life of the time as much as pos- 
sible, it seemed desirable to use the language of 
Scott as far as this was consistent. 

In the final choice of characters, while consid- 
ering to some extent the adaptability of the pupils 
to the characters, an effort was made to use those 
pupils who most needed the drill, and whose self- 
confidence needed developing. 

The scenery was arranged with the assistance 
of the art teacher. The first act represented a 
moonlight scene in the camp of the Crusaders in 
Palestine. A canvas screen was made to fit the 
rear and two sides of the stage. Upon this was 
painted the camp, composed of a group of tents. 
The topography and vegetation depicted were such 
as the country presented at that time. A great 
deal of study was necessary to a knowledge of the 
characteristic trees and shrubs, of the style of 
tent used by the Crusaders, etc. Sketches were 
made and a composite drawing selected. 

The frames for the screen were made by high- 
school boys, but the canvas was stretched and 
sized by the children of the grade. The scene was 
then sketched and painted, most of the children 

* Republished, in part, from the Elementary School 
Teacher, by special permission. 



taking some part in the work. The screen formed 
the background for the first scene. In the fore- 
ground was built a grassy mound, from the top of 
which rose the banner spear, bearing King Rich- 
ard's banner of red and gold. 

Scene II was the interior of King Richard's 
tent. Two large brown screens were so placed as 
to represent three sides of the tent,, witii a rear 
opening overlooking the camp. Two oriental 
couches, a plain table, and the weapons of the 
king and his attendant comprised the f umishin^rs. 
of the tent. 

The costuming was studied from an historical 
standpoint. Here again the children worked in 
groups, some sketching and designing parts of 
costumes, others making armor, metal belts, shoes^ 
etc. In searching books for pictures and descrip- 
tions, they found much of interest besides the de- 
tails they were after; thus their concepts of the 
life of the age were continually growing wider and 
clearer. The beautiful art and workmanship of 
the mediaeval period commanded their apprecia- 
tion and respect, and they had a genuine desire to 
express, in the costuming and scenery, a true pic- 
ture of the time they were representing. 

A period of six months elapsed from the begin- 
ning of study to the final presentation before the 
school. During this time the interest never lagged 
— in fact, it seemed to grow stronger all the time* 
Few of the pupils had taken part in such an ex- 
ercise before. Some of them had suffered from 
their sense of limitation. In this piece of work 
they were drilled until they felt sure of what they 
were to do and say. Instead of makine them seem 
studied, this certainty gave them self-confidence 
and promoted spontaneity of action. They expe- 
rienced a joy in their feeling of Dower which grew 
out of their mastery of difficulties. 

"The Talisman •• 

CHARACTERS 

Richard Coeur de Lion, King of England. 

Berengaria, Queen of England. 

Lady Edith Plantagenet, Cousin of King Richard. 
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Sib Kenneth of Scotland, Knight of the Leopard. 

Sir Thomas de Vaux, Baron of Gilsland. 

Conrad, Marquis of Montserrat 

Sir Henry Neyilu:, Chamberlain to the king. 

Adonbec el Hakim, Physician to Saladin. 

Kectabanus, a Dwarf. 

Executioner. 

Page to the queen. 

Scene I 

Place: On the Mount of St, George, in the camp of the 
Crueadere in Palestine, The Knight of the Leopard guard- 
ing the banner of England, Time: Midnight, 

Knight pacing hack and forth; noise from without. 

Sir Kenneth. — ^Who goes there? 

Dwarf. — In the name of Merlin stay thy spear 
or I come not at you. 

Sir Kenneth. — ^Who art thou that would ap- 
proach my post? Beware : I am here for life and 
death. 

Dwarf. — Sheathe thy sword or I will conjure 
thee with a bolt from my arblast. 

Sir Kenneth. — Unbend thy arblast and come 
into the moonlight, or by St. Andrew I will pin 
thee to the earth, be what or who thou wilt. 

Dwarf comes on the stage. 

Sir Kenneth. — ^Why com'st thou here? 

Dwarf. — ^What matters it so that you presently 
attend me in the presence of those who have sent 
me hither to summon you? 

Sir Kenneth. — In this I cannot gratify thee, for 
my orders are to abide by this banner till day- 
break; so I pray thee to hold me excused in this 
matter. 

Sir Kenneth resumes walk and Nectobanus interrupts 
him. 

Dwarf. — ^Look you, either obey me, as in duty 
bound, or I will lay the command upon thee in the 
name of one whose beauty could call down the 
genii from their sphere, and whose grandeur could 
command the immortal race when they had de- 
scended. 

Sir Kenneth. — Go to, Nectobanus; who is this 
lovely lady of whom thou speakest? 

Dwarf. — Look you here, and as thou knowest 
or disownest this token, so obey or refuse her 
commands who hath deigned to impose them on 
thee. 

Saying this, he places a ruby ring in the knighfs hand. 
It has a knot of camation^olored ribbon on it. 

Sir Kenneth. — In the name of all that is sacred, 
from whom didst thou receive this witness? 

Dwarf. — Fond and foolish knight, wouldst thou 
know more of this matter than that thou art hon- 
ored with commands from a princess? Every 
minute that thou tarriest is a crime against thy 
allegiance. 

Sir Kenneth. — Good Nectobanus, bethink thy- 
self, can my lady know upon what duty I am this 
night engaged? Is she aware that my honor de- 
pends on my guarding this banner till daybreak, 
and can it be her wish that I should leave it, even 
to pay homage to her? 

Dwarf. — It matters little to me whether you be 
traitor or true man to this royal lady. Give back 
the ring and I will leave you. 

Dwarf turns around as if to leave the mount. 

Sir Kenneth. — Stay — ^stay. And may it not be 
postponed for even a few hours, till daybreak? 



Dwarf. — She requires thy presence instantly. 
Harken, thou cold-blooded and suspicious knight, 
these are her very words: "Tell him that the 
hand that dropped roses can bestow laurels." 

Sir Kenneth. — Hold — ^hold — ^yet a moment hold. 
(To self.) Am I either the subject or slave of 
King Richard, more than as a free man sworn to 
the service of the crusades? And whom have I 
come here to honor with lance and sword? Our 
holy cause and my transcendant lady! 

Dwarf.— The ring— the ring, false knight, re- 
turn the ring. 

Sir Kenneth. — ^A moment, good Nectobanus; 
disturb not my thoughts. (To self.) What if the 
Saracens should attack our lines? Should I stay 
here to see that the king's pride suffer no humili- 
ation, or should I speed to the breach and fight 
for the cross? To the breach assuredly, and next 
to the commands of (Jod are the commands of my 
lady. (Aloud.) Nectobanus, are you to conduct 
me far from hence? 

Dwarf. — But to yonder pavilion of the queen. 

Sir Kenneth (to self) . — ^I can return instantly. 
I will throw myself at my lady's feet and pray her 
to return and conclude my watch. (Alotid.) 
Come now, good Nectobanus, let us hasten to obey 
the commands thou hast brought. 

Dwarf. — Haste he that will, thou hast not been 
in haste to obey the summons, nor can I walk fast 
enough to follow your long strides. You do not 
walk like a man, but bound like an ostrich in the 
desert. 

Nectobanus lags and Kenneth picks him up and carries 
him. 

Conrad of Montserrat, in disguise, ascends Mt. St. 
George, steals the banner, breaks the staff and departs 
hastily. Kenneth returns to complete his watch. Finds 
banner gone. Searches for traces of thief. Sits down 
and gives way to his remorse. El Hakim, the Moorish 
physician, approaches. ' 

El Hakim. — Knight of the Leopard, why art 
thou cast down? (No reply.) Cannot the physi- 
cian who healed King Richard be of assistance to 
his noble knight? 

Sir Kenneth. — ^Leave me. Hakim; thou hast the 
most wonderful science which man ever possessed, 
but the wounds of the spirit are beyond thy power. 

El Hakim. — Not if the patient will explain his 
calamity and be guided by the physician. 

Sir Kenneth. — ^Know then that last night the 
banner of England was displayed from this 
mound. I was its appointed guardian — ^morning 
is now breaking — ^here lies the broken banner- 
spear. The banner itself is lost, and here sit I 
a living man. 

El Hakim. — (Examining him.) How! thy ar- 
mour is whole — ^there is no blood on thy weapon, 
and report speaks thee unlikely to return thus 
from the fight. Thou hast been trained from thy 
post. 

Sir Kenneth. — ^And if it were so, physician, 
what remedy? 

El Hakim. — ^The sage flies the tempest which he 
cannot control. Use thy speed, therefore, and fly 
from the vengeance of Richard to the shadow of 
Saladin's victorious banner. 

Sir Kenneth. — My choice were rather that my 
writhen features should blacken, as they are like 
to do, in this evening's setting sun. Leave me to 
recollect my sins and reconcile myself to Heaven. 
(Exit.) 

Kenneth resumes his thoughts, 

(Scene II will be given next month.) 
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Outlines of United States History 

By James H. Harris, Supervisor of Grammar Grades, Minneapolis, Minn. 



The Revolutionary War 

Introductory Note: 
Three major campaigns distinguish the Revolu- 
tionary War: 

1. The New England campaign. 

2. The Middle-States campaign. 

3. The Southern campaign. 

Besides these we should note the conquest of 
the Northwest by George Rogers Clark and the 
naval achievements of John Paul Jones, both of 
which were important, but were not a part of the 
main military program. 

I. The New England Campaign: April, 1775- 
March, 1776. 

1. Lexington and Concord, April 1775. 

2. The Second Continental Congress, May, 
1775. 

3. Capture of Ticonderoga and Crown 
Point, May, 1775. 

4. Battle of Bunker Hill, June, 1775. 

5. Washington takes command — July 8, 
1775 — and at once proceeds to drill and 
equip the army. 

6. Unsuccessful invasion of Canada by the 
Americans. 

7. Washington invests Boston and finally 
forces Lord Howe and the British to 
evacuate the city — March, 1776. 

The Declaration of Independence, July 
4, 1776, while, of course, not a part of this 
campaign, may be regarded as a result 
of it. 
n. The MroDLE States Campaign (1776-77) : 

This campaign should be divided into 
two parts : first, the campaign in southern 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
which occupied the first part of the period ; 
second, Burgoyne's invasion and campaign, 
which occupied the latter part of the pe- 
riod. 

Preliminary to a study of these campaigns 
it is necessary to consider their general pur- 
pose. Why did the British select this partic- 
ular field of operations? 'What object had 
they in view in transferring their military 
activities to the middle states? They may be 
said to have had three objects in mind: 

1. The capture of New York City, — ^by rea- 
son of its location and commercial im- 
portance a strategic point of the high- 
est advantage. 

2. The capture of Philadelphia, — the seat 
of Colonial government, 

3. With these two cities and the adjacent 
territory in their hands, the British 
would have succeeded in splitting the 
colonies in two, preventing the Southern 
colonies from co-operating with the 
New England, and thus hopelessly di- 
viding the American forces. 

To appreciate the meaning of this cam- 
paign, the geography of the situation should 
be carefully studied and constantly re- 
ferred to. 

The principal events of the two compaigns 
in the Middle States are as follows: 
I. The Campaign in Southern New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania: 
1. Washington, anticipating the move- 



ments of the British under General 
Howe, marches his army from Boston 
to New York, April, 1776. 

2. General Howe lands his troops on 
Staten Island. He is joined by a large 
fleet under his brother. Admiral Howe. 

3. Battle of Long Island, and Washington's 
retreat— Aug.-Sept., 1776. 

4. Battle of White Plains, Oct., 1776. 

5. Loss of Forts Lee and Washington. 

6. Washington retreats into New Jersey; 
later into Pennsylvania. 

7. Desperate situation of tiie American 
cause at this time. 

8. Battle of Trenton (Christmas, 1776), 
and of Princeton (Jan. 2, 1777), and 
the inspiriting effect of these victories 
on the army and the country. 

9. Robert Morris comes to the rescue of 
Washington and the colonies, with finan- 
cial assistance. 

10. Howe decides upon a new plan for the 
capture of Philadelphia and sails with 
18,000 men for the head of Chesapeake 
Bay, with the purpose of approaching 
Philadelphia from the south. 

11. Washington meets Howe at Brandsrwine 
Creek (Chadds Ford) and is defeated. 

12. Howe occupies Philadelphia (Sept. 26, 
1777). 

13. Battle of Grermantown (Oct., 1777). 

14. Washington goes into winter quarters 
(Dec., 1777). 

n. Burgoyne's Invasion: 

The special purposes of this campaign may 
be indicated as follows: 

1. (General Burgoyne was to move up Lake 
Champlain and down the Hudson, thus 
getting possession of these important 
waterways, an important factor in the 
general separation of the New England 
and Southern colonies. 

2. A smaller body of Canadians and In- 
dians under Colonel St. Leger was to 
move up the St. Lawrence and Lake On- 
tario to Oswego, capture Fort Stanwix, 
near where Rome now is, and join Bur- 
goyne on the Hudson. 

8. Gereral Howe was to march up the 
Hudson arid join Burgoyne. 

Make liberal use of the map in studying 
this campaign. The principal events of the 
campaign were as follows : 

1. Burgo3me starts from Canada with eight 
thousand splendidly equipped soldiers 
(June, 1777). 

2. (General Philin Schuyler, with about 
four thousand troops, opposes Bur- 
jroyne. His tactics. 

3. Burgo5me captures Ticonderoga. 

4. Battle of Bennington, Aug. 16, 1777. 

5. The relief of Fort Stanwix. 

6. The two battles of Saratoga — ^Sept. 19 
and Oct. 7. 

7. The surrender of Burgoyne, Oct. 17, 
1777. 

Results: 

1. Capture of larore force of Btltish. 

2. Alliance with France. Study Franklin's 
services in connection with it. 
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3. Change of feeling in England and the 
offers of George III and parliament. 

This event may be looked upon as the 
turning point of the war. The "Conway 
Cabal." 

III. Closing Incidents op the Middle States 

Campaign : 

1. General Howe is succeeded by General 
Clinton. 

2. The British evacuate Philadelphia, June 
18, 1778. 

3. The battle of Monmouth, June 28, 1778. 

4. Clinton withdraws to New York and 
Washington encamps at White Plains. 
Relative position of the two armies the 
same as at the opening of the campaign, 
but with conditions reversed. 

Irregular Warfare on Land and Sea, 1778-79. 
The remainder of the year 1778 and the 
greater portion of 1779 were months of 
comparative inactivity so far as the main 
progress of the war was concerned. Several 
events of importance, however, took place, 
even tho somewhat aside from the regular 
plan. 

1. The massacres in Wyoming and Cherry 
Valleys. 

2. The Conquest of the Northwest by 
George Rogers Clark. 

3. Capture of Stony Point (July, 1779) 
and of Paulus Hook (Aug., 1779). 

4. Naval exploits of John Paul Jones. 

5. Treason of Benedict Arnold. 

IV. The Campaign in the South, 1779-1781. 
Preliminary Note: 

The British, believing there were many Loyal- 
ists in the South, thought it would be an easy task 
to subdue this oart of the country, and in the fall 
of 1778 British troops captured Savannah and 
other towns in the colony of Georgia, again bring- 
ing that colony temporarily under English rule. 

In the summer of 1779, General Lincoln,* who 
was in command of the American forces, assisted 
by Count d'Estaing, in command of a French 



fleet, attempted to recapture Savannah, but was 
unsuccessful. 

These events, which were preliminary to the 
main campaign in the South, were followed in 
1780 by a determined campaign under Generals 
Clinton and Comwallis, who came from New 
York to lay siege to Charleston. Beginning at 
this point the principal events of the campaign 
in the South were as follows : 

1. The capture of Charleston and surrender 
of General Lincoln. South Carolina falls 
under Jiinglish rule. 

2. Guerrilla warfare, under Marlon, Sumter, 
Pickens. 

3. Gates takes command of the American 
troops in the South. Is defeated at Cam- 
den by Comwallis. 

4. American victory at King's Mountiain. 

5. General Greene appointed to the command 
of the American forces. 

6. Battle of Cowpens (Jan., 1781). 

7. Greene begins his masterly retreat across 
North Carolina and Virginia. 

8. Battle of Guilford Court House (March, 
1781). 

9. Comwallis retires to Wilmington, thence 
marches into Virginia. 

10. Greene recovers South Carolina. 

11. Comwallis withdraws to Yorktown, to be 
within reach of the British fleet. 

12. Washington hastens from New York to at- 
tack Comwallis. He is assisted by a 
French fleet. 

13. Comwallis, hemmed in by land and sea, 
is at last compelled to surrender (Oct. 17, 
1781). 

Result : 

The Independence of the American Colonies. 

The Treaty of Peace, 1783. What territory 
was secured to the United States by this treaty? 
Note: 

Draw a map indicating the territorial extent of 
the United States at the time of the treaty of 
peace. 



Mathematics as a Live Interest 

By Anna Gillingham, for two years a teacher of Mathematics 
in the Ethical Culture School, New York 



The two articles of this series already printed 
have attempted to show how the title may be par- 
tially made good thru school activities not closely 
connected with the classroom subjects. In the 
present issue attention will be directed towards 
out-of-school topics of either permanent or tem- 
porary importance. 

current news items 

Last fall I cut from my morning paper two or 
three drawings of land offered for sale that day in 
some part of the city. The dimensions were, of 
course, given, to tenths and hundredths of a foot, 
and as the shapes were somewhat irregular, we 
had some fairly good and decidedly difficult work 
in finding the area of lots being sold at the time of 
our lesson. 

I did not value the work very highly, nor plan 
to repeat it, especially after one of the boys said 
what I knew to be true, that the purchaser and 
seller would not usually need to do this because 
city lots are sold by the front foot. 



Later, however, I had no doubt of the value of 
the exercise, when for days, possibly weeks, such 
cuttings were brought to me, and the boys told 
me how they often read the description of land 
offered for sale and compared the prices de- 
manded for that downtown with that farther out, 
etc. 

It helps wonderfully to create the opinion that 
mathematics is a live subject, to work problems 
dealing in some way with the popular interests of 
the moment, whether in newspapers or the con- 
versation of home and street. Thus calculations 
regarding the automobile or balloon races are at- 
tacked with zeal, even tho the results, average 
speed, distance of one combatant in advance of 
the others, etc., may be of only temporary inter- 
est. The subject itself is so fascinating in the 
evenings, that just to be using the same terms in 
school is a delight. 

Last spring a little fellow who had never 
seemed to contribute anything to the class or to 
regard outside preparation as other than drudg- 
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ery, suddenly blossomed into a real force when the dren were fresh from sunmier hotels and were so 

automobile race was taken up as a topic in the much interested in the results, that they were 

mathematics class. He went down to look at the greatly annoyed when no two in the class agreed 

bulletin-board every afternoon and copied the fig- in the answer to an addition column. They were 

ures, bringing in his precious data with a newly content to drop the subject for some days and 

acquired dignity, as an important, even necessary, practice abstract operations until they were able 

member of society. to do accurately what they undertook to do. 

The impetus thus given to outside preparation Problems made from hotel records to show how 
will frequently continue for some time after the much greater is the cost of beef and fish than all 
exciting cause has ceased to operate. Another other foods together: 
little boy in the same class had always been apa- 
thetic towards the usually fascinating subject of Groceries |10,624 .98 

maps. In the geography class he was slow in Milk 4,057.77 

finding places and had never taken any hold of vegetables 4 995 87 

the scale work continued in the mathematics pe- j, 4^44 40 

riod. A boy in another class, hearing that we ^^^ 4,344. 4u 

were doing some work with the automobile race, ^^^^' 948.64 

brought in a map of the United States with the Butter 4,161.96 

routes of the cars in different colors. The idea Fruit 5,537.22 

dawned on our little friend that maps had a mean- 

ing. It was fun to measure from the scale the $34,570.84 

distances the cars were represented apart. Thence 

all the map measuring for any purpose became a Beef and Fish $34,784.65 

pleasure rather than a drag. other Food 34,570.84 

During the first few days after the completion 

of the McAdoo tunnel, the classrooms were be- $213.81 

sieged with pictures and descriptive pamphlets. 

I urged all who possibly could do so to take the Railroads are a source of perpetual interest to 

ride under the river and tell us about it. The ac- most children, especially to boys of a mechanical 

compan3dng problems and notes were derived turn. Anything referring to a railroad journey 

from these various sources : is pleasant. The cost of tickets of different kinds, 

the amount of coal and water needed for a long 

PENNSYLVANIA TUNNEL ruu, the uumber of men employed by a big corpo- 

1. The diameter of the tube is 21 ft. 2 in. Find circum- ration, their wages, the number of miles of road, 

ference. its original cost and maintenance, seating capa&- 

2. Each ring is cast in 12 segments. Find length of each ity of cars and dimensions of engines, number of 

segment. ties, length of rails, distance apart of telegraph 

3. Tunnel— thru rock on Jersey side 5910 feet, under poles, and rate of speed are all capable of becom- 

river 6118 feet, and under Manhattan 1711 feet. Find ing topics of investigation and thought. Many 

total length. of the text-books furnish excellent problems on 

4. Each tube weighs 35,000 tons and is made of 2447 this subject. 

rings. Find weight of each ring. When work was resumed after a certain Easter 

5. Find weight of each segment. vacation, it was found that not only the teacher 

6. Count the number of seats in a car and ask the con- but four or five of the children had spent the holi- 

ductor how many it is supposed to hold when crowded, day in Washington. After the usual interchange 

7. How many minutes apart do the cars start? of experiences it was suggested by one of the chil- 

8. How many feet apart are the block lights? dren that we might "work some problems about 

9. How many cars in a train and how many people could Washington." 

be teken across in an hour? First the cost of getting there. The ticket for 

one way is $8.50, the round trip, $10. How much 

The summer outings, with their altered mode was saved by buying a round-trip ticket? Why 

of life and novelty of experience, send the pupils could the railroad afford to do this? 
back in the fall with all sorts of possible founda- Expenses per day at the large hotels and at 

tions for effective work. small boarding-houses were compared. 

Many have kept gardens and are ready for Mention of sightseeing at once called to mind 

problems dealing with proportionate yield, inches Washington Monument and the Capitol. The for- 

of rainfall, etc. In this connection the statistics mer is 555 feet high, the statue on the dome of the 

in some of the Government reports concerning the latter is 307i feet above the ground. Questions 

insect destroying power of birds, toads, etc., are soon showed the class that they had no concep- 

suggestive. Several of the newer arithmetic text- tion of these heights, 
books are also helpful here. They were told to look up in the "World Al- 

Hotel life for those not accustomed to it during manac" the height of Grant's Tomb, 160 feet; 
the winter is very fascinating. An5rthing relating Statue of Liberty, 155 feet, and the Flatiron build- 
to the cost of running such establishments, or cal- ing, 286 feet, and they were told that our school 
culations of the amount of food necessary to feed was one hundred feet high, 
so many people meet with intelligent interest. Seeming too young for elaborate diagrams, they 

One fall the difficult task presented itself of were allowed to draw lines of the right proper- 
drilling uDon fundamental processes a discourag- tionate lengths to represent these heights, 
ingly careless class. They had not only not gained Such an exercise surely ought to assist in giving 
the skill which comes from repetition, but by clearer ideas of what such dimensions mean, and 
dropoing it too soon had lost all joy in processes a more sensible interest in them when printed on 
for their own sake and had acquired a sense of post-cards and other pictures, 
disjrrace in work so elementary. Other problems too simple to deserve detailed 

The incentive which seemed first to rouse them description related to the time needed for erection 

came by chance from some hotel data collected of Capitol, etc., from dates easily obtainable ; also 

by the teacher for her own pleasure. The chil- the relative cost of several of the large buildings. 
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Present Day History and Geography 

Notes and News of the World 



A number of large stores and factories in Mas- 
sachusetts have taken up the state savings bank, 
insurance and annuity system. They are adver- 
tising the cheap rates of the state insurance to at- 
tract the attention of laboring men. 



The Boston Herald has abandoned the comic 
supplement hitherto published with its Sunday is- 
sue. The paper explained editorially that "a great 
newspaper no longer needs a clown/', and asserts 
that comic supplements have ceased to be comic. 
It is. said that the example is not unlikely to be 
followed by New York newspapers. 



Dr. E. Benjamin Andrews, formerly president 
of Brown University and later superintendent of 
the schools of Chicago, has resigned his position as 
Chancellor of the University of Nebraska. 



Some 245 foreign students have registered at 
the University of Pennsylvania. They represent 
forty-four different countries. The University has 
among its students representatives from nearly 
every state in the Union, and all but three coun- 
ties in the State of Pennsylvania. 



It has been officially announced by the Outlook 
Company that beginning with March 5th, 1909, 
President Roosevelt will become Associate Editor 
of that periodical. Henceforth the output of his 
literary effort will be published in that magazine, 
and he will furnish comments on social conditions 
and political affairs. 



Receivers have been appointed for the Cleve- 
land Railway Company, which operated the mu- 
nicipal traction system of Cleveland on the three- 
cent fare basis. The court acted on the petition 
of the Central Trust Company of New York, 
which held the company's bond to the amount of 
$8,000,000. The judge held that the Municipal 
Traction Company was insolvent. 



The Federal Circuit Court of Chicago denied, on 
November 10, the petition of the Government for 
the rehearing of the appeal of the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana from the $29,240,000 fine. It 
is understood that Attorney-General Bonaparte 
will have the case carried to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 



Governor Sheldon of Nebraska announces a 
special session of the legislature to be called .dur- 
ing the week of November 15. He asked the .mem- 
bers, by wire, to support a bill for state prohibi- 
tion which might be suspended in the counties by 
a three-fifths vote. 



The Socialist leaders have estimated a probable 
total of 600,000 votes at the recent election, for 
the entire country. This is an increase of about 
fifty per cent over their total four years ago. 
There was a falling off in Wisconsin and Illinois. 
Large gains were made in Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Pennsylvania and the Southern States. 



The preliminary government estimate indicates 
that the com crop in the United States will aver- 
age 26.2 bushels to the acre and a total production 



of 2,642,687,000 bushels, or 50,000,000 more than 
was produced last year. Besides this, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture finds the quality of the corn 
4 per cent better. 



At the recent election, the people of South Da- 
kota voted overwhelmingly to end the easy meth- 
ods of obtaining divorces in that state. In the 
future a residence of one year in the state aiid 
three months in the county will be required, and 
all cases will be heard in the regular terms of 
court. It is said that the new law will end an 
industry worth $600,000 a year to the people of 
Sioux Falls. 



An order has been issued, covering the Harri- 
man roads in the Northwest, forbidding employes 
to visit saloons for any purpose whatsoever. 



Sea-Born Mountain Submerged 

A barren, volcanic peak which rose out of the 
sea near Unalaska about a year ago, and which 
was named Mount McCullough, its height being 
estimated to be 3,000 feet, has sunk again into the 
sea. 

The captain of a whaler first reported the dis- 
appearance, and now the government revenue cut- 
ter McCullough has returned to San Francisco 
with confirmation and details. In place of the 
lofty mountain there is an almost completely land- 
locked bay, into which the cutter sailed* and made 
soundings. The depth was from eight fathoms at 
the shore to twenty-five fathoms at the center. 



Instruction for Farmers 

The first Pennsylvania farmers' special instruc- 
tion train left Philadelphia on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, November 10, for a three days' trip thru 
Eastern Pennsylvania. It carried representatives 
of the State College of Agriculture, who delivered 
free lectures to the farmers at various stations 
along the road. 

The subjects treated covered methods of pre- 
serving and increasing fertility of the soil, in- 
creasing the output of dairy products, the care of 
live stock, testing seed com and the cultivation of 
alfalfa. Circulars had been posted along the road 
to the effect that nothing would be advertised or 
sold, and that the lectures were planned solely for 
the help of the farmers. 



First Dreadnought Launched 

There was recently launched at Quincy, Mass., 
the first of the American Dreadnoughts, the North 
Dakota. Ten thousand persons looked on as Miss 
Mary Benton, of Fargo, N. D., broke the bottle 
of wine on the bow plates of the monster warship. 

Only 282 working days have elapsed since the 
keel was laid, December 16, 1907, by the Fore 
River Shipbuilding Company. If she fulfills her 
tests when completed next summer, she will go 
into commission in September, 1909. When fin- 
ished she will be 518 feet long, 85 feet wide and 
will have a displacement of 20,000 tons, 2,000 in 
excess of the original British Dreadnought She 
is expected to attain twenty-one knots' speed and 
to develop 25,000 horsepower with her Curtis tur- 
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bine engines. Her complement will be 900 offi- 
cers and men and her cost $7,000,000. Her ar- 
mor will be 8 inches thick around the hull and she 
will be fitted with all big guns. 



Results of the Llection 

i FOR TAPT 

Electoral 
votes 

California 10 

Connecticut 7 

Delaware 3 

Idaho 8 

Illinois 27 

Indiana 15 

Iowa 1 . . 13 

Kansas 10 

Maine 6 

Maryland 2 

Massachusetts 16 

Michigan 14 

Minnesota 11 

Missouri 18 

Montana 3 

New Hampshire 4 

Hew Jersey 12 

New York 39 

North Dakota 4 

•Ohio 23 

Oregon .' 4 

Pennsylvania 34 

Shode Island 4 

South Dakota 4 

Utah 3 

Termont 4 

Washington 5 

West Virginia 7 

Wisconsm 18 

Wyoming 8 



Total 



.821 



FOR BRYAN 

Alabama 11 

Arkansas 9 

Colorado 5 



Pluralities 

75,000 

44,600 

2,500 

1,500 

162,000 

10,000 

61,600 

28,000 

31,500 

600 

101,500 

144,000 

100,000 

4,000 

7,000 

19,500 

78,000 

203,000 

30,000 

76,000 

30,000 

290,000 

19,000 

20,000 

10,000 

28,000 

65,000 

25,000 

80,000 

8,000 



66,000 

60,000 

6,600 



Flbrida 6 

Georgia 13 

Kentucky 13 

Louisiana , 9 

Maryland 6 

Mississippi 10 

Nebraska 8 

Nevada 3 

North Carolina 12 

Oklahoma 7 

South Carolina , 9 

Tennessee 12 

Texas 18 

Virginia 12 



21,000 
31,000 
10,000 
50,000 

40,000 

4,500 

1,600 

30,000 

16,000 

60,000 

26,000 

100,000 

30,000 



Total 



.162 



Death oi the Chinese Lmperor 

The Emperor of China died October 13, and his 
death was followed two days later by that of the 
Empress Dowager, who has been the actual ruler 
of the Chinese people for many years. Kwang- 
Hsu, the Emperor, died of neurasthenia. It has 
been the custom for many years for the Emperor 
of China, when dying, to be removed to the Pa- 
vilion of Peaceful Longevity, but the late Emperor 
refused to be taken there, and he died in the 
palace. 

The Prince Pu-Yi, the three-year-old son of 
Prince Chun, regent of the Empire, has been 
placed upon the throne as heir presumptive. Prince 
Chun, the regent, has ordered the viceroys and 
governors to take precautions for the continuance 
of the administration of the deceased as hereto- 
fore. He has commanded one hundred days of 
mourning thruout the country. The court will go 
into mourning for three years. Peking has been 
greatly transformed, all red objects having been 
removed and blue substituted in their places. 

Traditional observances kent up for the past 
three thousand years were carried out at the death 
of the Emperor and the Emnress Dowager. They 
died alone and unattended, the spectators remain- 
ing a rod distant, as on account of the sacred per- 
(Continued on page 147) 
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Favorite Reading at Home and at Scliool 



What can be a more appropriate, remembrance at Christmas 
than one of these popular children's books? 

Longr'a Wood Folk Series Collodi's Pinocchio 

Tlie Jane Andrews Books Jewett's Good Health 

liansingr's Fairy Tales, Books I & II Lansing's The Child's Word-Garden 

Wilson's Myths of the Sed Children Zitkala Sa's Old Indian Leg^ends 

The Youth's Companion Series Jewett's Town and City 

Lansin^r's Rhymes and Stories Spyri's Heidi 

Send for a complete list of supplementary reading including the best writings 
in Nature, Science and History; Essays, Biographies and Folklore — ^postpaid to 
any address. 



GINN mi COMPANY, Publishers 

70 FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK CITY 



MODERN MUSIC SERIES 

By Eleanor Smith 

Inshudor in the Teaching of Musk, School of Education, UnfhersUy of ChicMffo 

Represents the latest thought in musical pedagogy^ 
Gives the child experience in the l>est music 
Is definite in its philosophy and in its method. 

MUSICAL. Musical experience is made the beginning of musical knowledge. All technical instruction is based on 

attractive songs, selected from the most inspired work of the best composers for children. The series affords the 

most delightful collection of children's songs ever published. 

ARTI3TIC. The true spirit of the art of music dominates and influences every stage of the pupil's progress, as 

power in the elements of music is gained under the influence of the best musical thought. 

PRACTICAL. Technical training and the unfolding of the musical sense are each given rightful emphasis; each is 

made to grow out of and is related to the other, thus gaining an all-round, harmonious development. 

A Primer of Vooal Xudo, 86o A Third Book In Toeal Muflo, 60o 

A rirrt Book In Vooal Xulo, 80e The Alternate Third Book of Vooal Xulo, »0o 

A Seoond Book In Vooal Xnilo, 40o The Fourth Book of Vooal Xuflo, 76o 

The Common Bohool Book of Vooal ICnalo, iOo 

Tested, proved and adopted in over 1500 leading cities and towns, the Modern 
Music Series has 1>ecome a permanent part of the educational life of the country 

Circulars on the series will gladly be sent on request. Correspondence is cordially invited 

SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 

New York Boston Chicago 
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notable: books 



FIRST COURSE IN BIOLOGY 

By U H. BAILEY, Part I, PUnt Biology, and WALTER 
M. GOLEMAN, Part II. Animal Biology, Part HI. 
Htanan Biology* 



I2m. CMh, ixT + 892 1 



II.2SNET 



A simple and untechnical text to cover 
the secondary biology of the high school in its 
elementary phases. Based upon the most 
recent theories and discoveries of biological 
science, the treatment is eminently suit^ to 
the class-room and is adaptable to a variety of 
conditions. As the matter is divided into three 
separate parts, the teacher may begin with 
either plants, animals, or human physiology, 
and by the varied subdivisions of the matter 
included the work may be arranged to cover 
either a one-year course or three half-year 
courses. The book provides ample scope for 
both field and laboratory work, but it is so 
abundantly and excellently illustrated as to en- 
able the teacher to dispense, if necessary, with 
both outdoor work and elaborate equipment. 



Modem English, New York State 



UiClltlOn KriM ^ tke New Ytrk Stote EteaHoa Dc^wtMat 

By HENRY P. EMERSON, Sttperintendent of PubUc In- 
structloa, Buffalo, New York, and IDA C BENDER, 
SupcnHtor of Primary Grades, Buffalo, New York. 



I. EkaMatary 
CItth. Tl + n4 



Eafilik 
arts NET 



A Practical Eaflisi Oraaiaiar 
zlT + IMp^^ MccalaNET 



12m. 

Baak2. 
l2aM. 

These books present the subject of language in 
accordance with modem principles of teaching, and 
are based on the usage of tne best writers and 
speakers of modem English. 

The iUustrative sentences in both books have been 
chosen with great care from standard literature. The 
study of Grammar is made a real help in oral and 
written composition. The explanations are simple 
and lucid, and there are many exercises designed to 
correct common errors in English. The two books 
are consistent: they are harmonious in aim, in 
method, in explanation and in definition. 

Book I. is designed for the Third, Fourth, and Fifth 
Years, and Book II. for the Sixth, Seventh, and 
Eighth Years of the Elementary Course. 

The Appendix of Book I. contains the Selections to 
be committed to memory prescribed for Third, 
Fourth, and Fifth Years, and the Appendix of Book 
II., those for the Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Years. 



BOSTON 
CHICAGO 



THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 

64^ HFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 



ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO 



/fEW 'BOOKS 



Chancellor's Our City Schools 

Their Direction and Management 

THIS companion volume to Chancellor's Ouk 
Schools: Their Administration and Supervis- 
ion, discusses the direction and management of 
the school system in ciiies of fifty thousand population 
or over. In such cities the work of superintendent 
and principal is carried on under conditions totally 
different from those prevailing in smaller communi- 
ties. 

Cloth. 354 pages. $1.35. 

Lain^'s Manual ol Beading 

Revised and enlarged by the addition of three new 
chapters incorporating the results of the latest re- 
search and investigation. 

Cloth. 224 pages. $1.00. 



FranKlin's Autolii(^Erapliy 

Edited by H. A. Davidson, with maps, illustrations, 
and topics for study (providing a course in English 
composition) uniform with Davidson's edition of 
Irving's Sketch Book, also in Heath's English Classic 
Series. Cloth. 406 pages. 50 cents. 

SandwicK's m^ School Word Book 

A list of five thousand words chosen from those 
most commonly misspelled and from the high school 
texts in science, mathematics, history, and English. 
A book that meets a well-known need. 

Cloth. 160 pages. 40 cents. 

Wells's First Course in Algebra 

The first year's work for secondary schools. The 
author has in preparation the companion volume 
containing the w^ork to complete the algebra course. 

Cloth. 340 pages. Pocket edition. %ijoo. 



D. C. HBATH & COMPANY 



Publishers 



BOSTON 



NEW YORK 



CHICAGO 
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Materials — Workmanship and Price 

THREE VERY IMPORTANT FEA- 
TURES CONSPICUOUS OF THE 

Holden Adjustable 
►k Covers 




»1III 



AND 



Quick Repairing Materials 

ABSOLUTELY PURE UNFINISHED LEATHERETTE MATERIAL— WATERPROOF AND 
GERM PROOF — PRACTICALLY INDESTRUCTIBLE DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR 

MORE THAN ENOUGH SAVING MADE TO PAY FOR THEjSE ARTICLES 

h>* -> D«..:~^ T«..,.^.4..~^^«. TO PROTECT YOUR BOOKS 
s a raying investment and keep them clean 

Adopted and Used by Over 2000 Cities and Towns ONE PRICE TO ALL 

The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 



a W. HOLDEN, President 



Springfield^ Mass. 



M. C. HOLDEN, Secretary 



THE BRADLEY BOOKS 



Ne^v and Recent Issues 




THE GARDEN GAME AND OTHER SONGS. 
By Julia A. Hidden. Beautifully Bound in 
Silk and Boards. Price, S0.75. 

The title song and some others in this collection 
are well and favorably known, but the majority of 
the pieces are new and now published for the first 
time. The poems are true in rhythm, rich in senti- 
ment, and set to delightful, tuneful melodies. The 
beautiful design of the book mechanically makes it 
especially desirable for the holidays. Ready about 
December ist. 

OUTLINE OF A YEAR'S WORK IN THE 
KINDERGARTEN. By Anna W. Dev- 
ereaux. Silic Cloth. Price. $0.70. 

A revised edition of this popular work, making 
practically a new book. It represents a scheme of 
work in the kindergarten for one year based on the 
order of the seasons, beginning with the first week 
in September and ending with the third week in June. 



WHAT AND HOW, By Anna W. Henderson 
and H. O. Palen. ' Cloth and Gold. Price, 
$2.00. 

A new book that solves the "Busy Work" problem 
for the primary teacher. Profusely illustrated with 
many beautiful color plates. It contains definite and 
practicable courses of elementary handwork in Stick- 
laying, Paper-folding, Free-hand Cutting, Clay Mod- 
eling, Weaving, Form and Color, and Cardboard 
Construction, with a chapter on making beautiful and 
useful things out of the materials used. Ready 
December ist. 

A YEAR BOOK FOR PRIMARY GRADES. 
By Etta M. Graves and Amelia W. Watkins. 
Cloth. Price, $1.25. 

A suggestive kindergarten program for use in pri- 
mary schools, with outlines for Busy Work. An un- 
usually important book for primary teachers and 
kindergartners. Send for special circular. 



MILTON BRADLEY CO.. Springfield, Mass. 



BOSTON 



NEW YORK 



PHILADELPHIA 



ATLANTA 



SAN FRANCISCO 
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"Christmas comes 
But once a year, 

But when it comes 
It brings good cheer- 



»» 



Dixon's Pencils are available at all times, and bring 
good cheer, happiness and contentment to those who use 
them in their school work. 

They are just as useful in January as they are in June, 
and are made to withstand all possible changes in condition 
and climate. 

Attention is now being given by many schools to 
special pencils for writing where a free arm movement is 
desired. 

We make pencils that have been made expressly for 
this purpose, and are appreci- 
ated by those teachers who 
have made a study of this par- 
ticular branch of school work. 



Shall we send you samples? 
This we will be glad to do, if 

you will send us 10 cents in g^ 

stamps to cover packing and K^ 
postage. ^" 




JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 

JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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The Development of the 

Remington 

is the History of the 
Writing Machine 

NEW MODELS, lo and ii - NOW READY 



MODEL 10 

With Column Selector 



MODEL 11 

With Built-in Tabulator 



REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 



NEW YORK AND EVERYWHERE 
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THE UNDERWOOD STANDARD 

TYPEWRITER 

Wins the 

$1,000 

SILVER CUP 

Trophy 

FOR THE THIRD 
SUCCESSIVE YEAR 

AT THE 

International 

Typewriter 

Speed Contest 

Annual 
Business Show 

Madison 
Square Garden 

NEW YORK 

October 22, 1908 




MISS ROSE L. FRITZ 



The following Table shows the results; 



Name 


Place 


Machine 


ToUl 


Errors 


Penalty 


Net 


^et per minute 


«Fritz, Rose L. 


New York 


Underwood 


5848 


♦119 


595 


5743 


87 


Trefzser, Bmil 


New York 


remington 


5818 


126 


630 


5188 


86 


«Blaisdell, H. Otis 


New York 


Underwood 


5900 


223 


1115 


4785 


80 


Coombes, L. H. 


Toronto 


Underwood 


4800 


80 


400 


440O 


74 


Jarrett, Fred 


Toronto 


Underwood 


4802 


174 


370 


4432 


74 


Powie, A. M. 


Denver 


Underwood 


5073 


149 


745 


4228 


72 


LePard, Ray B. 


Toronto 


Underwood 


4676 


187 


935 


3741 


62 


Varian, Bdlth M. 


Detroit 


Underwood 


4720 


216 


1080 


3640 


61 



♦Both Miss Fritz and Mr. Blaisdell were seriously handicapped by being forbidden the use of electric drop 
lights. The table used by Miss Fritz was unevenly placed on the floor. Both Miss Fritz and Mr. Blaisdell were 
unfortunate in having their typewriter sheets fall to the floor. Miss Fritz's average in errors in the last four years 
is but eighty. 

THE UNDEDWOOD TYPEWRITER CO. Inc. 

241 Broadway, New York 
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What's 
Under 




Your 
Hand? 



— Every typist knows that instant of confusion — brief, 
but mightily annoying - on hastily returning^ the hands 
to operating; position after being; oblig^ed to remove them. 

WITH THE NEW MODEL 

L. C. Smith & firos. Typewriter 



Head 
Office ior 
Burope ' 
Asia and 
Africa % 
49 Queen 
Victoria 
Street) 
L#ondo]]y 
B.C. 




ALL the writinsf 
ALWAYS in eight 



Every Operating Device is Under the Operator's Hand 

— Shift-key, shift-lock, space-bar, tabulator spacer and 
marg^in release — all — right on duty in the places where 
most needed when quickly wanted. 

— Even the line space lever is operated without leaving 
position. 

— How is it with you? 

—Look Under YOUR Hand! 

Send for Descriptive Book 

L C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CO. 

SYRACUSBy N. Y., U. 8. A. 
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ALL RIGHTS SECURED 



OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS' OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST 
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Present Day History 

(Continued from page 138) 
Death of the Chinese Lmperor 

sons of tneir majesties they could not be ap- 
proached. 

The Emperor died, as he had lived, without 
medical treatment of any kind. For months he 
had refused to permit the services of foreign phy- 
sicians, and altho it was stated that he had gone 
back to the old form of medical treatment, it is be- 
lieved that for a long time he had received no 
treatment at all. 

There is little fear in China of uprisings against 
the government, China is quieter now than at any 
time since 1900. Local disorders in the South are 
possible at any time, but the North is inclined to 
peace. 



The Empress Dowager's Career 

Tsi-An ranks as one of the great women who 
have utilized the chances of marriage to gain a 
position in the realms of government. Like Cath- 
erine de Medici and Elizabeth of Russia, it is said 
that ahe gained and held her position only by un- 
wavering cruelty. 

The Empress Dowager is said to have been 
bom in 1836. She was a Manchu, and therefore 
came of the race which invaded China from the 
north in the seventeenth century, imposing its cus- 
toms and rule on the Chinese. Her father met 
with reverses and sold her, when she was three 
years of age, to a rich merchant. She was oven 
then remarkable for her cleverness, and at the 
age of eight she could read and write. 

In 1848 an imperial proclamation was issued, 
directing all Manchu girls between the ages of 
fifteen sgid eighteen years of age to present them- 
selves in Peking as candidates for the hand of the 
Emperor. Tsi-An was chosen to be one of the 
secondary wives. In 1861 the Emperor died, 
leaving the kingdom by will to his son, who hap- 
pened to be the son of Tsi-An. This at once, ac- 
cording to the Chinese custom, elevated the 
mother to a position of great importance. She 
suggested to Prince Kung, the brother of the late 
Emperor, that it would be better to suppress the 
Council of Regency and to appoint herself and the 
first wife to look after the young Emperor, while 
all the real power was left in the hands of the 
prince himself. 

For twelve years the two Empresses acted as 
joint regents at Peking. In 1875 the heir to the 
throne died, it was hinted in Chinese court circles, 
with the aid of the Empresses. A document was 
discovered soon after his death, naming Kwang- 
Hsu successor to the throne. Kwang-Hsu was 
then only three years of age, and the document 
mentioned the two Empresses as regents until he 
should come of age. 

Six years later the older Empress died, and 
again there were whispers about the part Tsi-An 
might have had in her death. She was now, how- 
ever, in undisputed power, and it went hard with 
anybody who disputed her wishes. 

In 1884 she dismissed Prince Kung from all his 
offices and made him retire into obscurity. To all 
suggestions of reform or the introduction of rail- 
roads or other products of western civilization she 
turned a deaf ear. She tried to keep the Empire 
at a standstill. 

For a short period, about the year 1889, it did 
seem that the Empress Dowager might move for- 



ward with the times. Li-Hung-Chang was in fa* 
vor of some concessions to the western ideas, and 
it is understood that his imperial mistress was be- 
hind him. But the extreme reformers went too 
fast, and the Empress became alarmed. She sud- 
denly changed her mind and refused to allow any 
innovations in China. 

In 1894 war broke out between the two Far 
Eastern powers over the Korean question, and in 
a few months China had to sue for peace. Forth- 
with all the great western powers began to in- 
trigue to gain' concessions of territory and com- 
mercial privileges in her country. Against this 
situation even the Empress Dowager could not 
fight. Japan had torn away all China's authority 
over Korea and had nearly taken Peking itself. 
England had seized Wei-Hai-Wei, and Germany 
had established herself at Kiao-Chow. Russia 
was encroaching on the western frontier, and 
France had obtained a foothold in Annam and 
Tonkin. 

The more enlightened Chinese turned to the 
Emperor and tried to set him up as the ruler of 
the Empire. In 1898 Kwang-Hsu ordered the 
foundation of a university at Peking. He directed 
the encouragement of agriculture, and declared 
his intention of sending around the world an im- 
perial commission consisting of Chinese princea 
to observe the progress of modem civilization and 
to report on what might be introduced in China. 
The examinations which had kept the Chinese offi- 
cials in a thrall of Confucianism were abolished, — 
promotion was to be earned by a knowledge of 
political economy and international law. Other 
decrees dealt with the reformation of the army 
and the substitution of modem weapons and tac* 
tics and the traditional naval academies and train- 
ing ships. China was to be opened to foreign 
trade. A postal system was established and steps 
were taken to develop the mineral wealth of the 
country. 

For a time it seemed as tho the Emperor would 
crush the Dowager and bring about a new condi- 
tion of affairs. But Tsi-An had no intention of 
losing her power. She regained all her old as- 
cendency over the Emperor and made him sign a 
decree which amounted to abdication. He trans- 
ferred all his authority to the Dowager Empress, 
explaining that he was too sick in mind and body 
to take active control of affairs. From this time 
on he became practically of no account, and it was 
often difficult to discover whether he was alive or 
dead. Many of the reformers became alarmed 
and fled for their lives. 

When the Boxer outrages broke out thruout the 
country in 1900, it was said that the Empress gave 
100,000 taels from her private fortune towards 
the massacre of missionaries, foreign traders and 
Christians. It will be remembered that the lega- 
tion at Peking was closely besieged, until the in- 
ternational forces, under command of Marshal 
von Waldersee, marched on Peking, forcing their 
way into the heart of the Forbidden City. The 
court and the Empress sought safety in flight, and 
were not able to return until 1902. 

In her last years there were signs that the Em- 
press Dowager felt a pressure from the outside 
too great to be altogether withstood. She assent- 
ed to the reorganization of the military forces of 
China oh western lines. She consented to receive 
the ladies connected with the embassies at Peking, 
and gave an audience to Miss Alice Roosevelt dur- 
ing her trip to the East. She even allowed her 
picture to be painted by an American artist. Miss 
Katherine Carl. 
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From " Story Book Friends." By Clara Murray. 

Little* Brown & Co., Publishers, Boston. 



As might be expected, one of the best books of the 
Christmas season is by Thomas Nelson Page. It is 




"Tommy had neves befokb had any real coasting like this.' 

From "Tommy Trot's Visit to Santa Claus," by Thomas Nelson Page. 
Chas. Scribner's Sons, Publishers, New York. 

called "Tonmiy Trot's Visit to Santa Claus," and would 
that every seven-to-ten-year-old boy and girl in the United 
States might read it— not that it is "goody-goody." Not at 




all. It is just a healthy, happy story of a very natural 
little boy who learned from delightful experience that it 
is not what we get in this world that gives us the greatest 
pleasure, but what we give or what we do for others. The 
teacher or parent who selects this book as a Christmas 
gift is making no mistake. (Charles Scribner's Sons, pub- 
lishers. New York.) 

John Fox's latest story, "The Trail of the Lonesome 
Pine," possesses the peculiar charm of his earlier writings, 
enriched by a larger experience. It is true romance, rapid 
in movement, vivid in coloring. The problems are those 
of healthy men and women. It is refreshingly free from 
the morbid, pseudo psychology, which characterizes much 
of current fiction. F. C. YoHN furnishes excellent illus- 
trations. (Chas. Scribner's Sons, New York, publishers.) 



"Keep it safe, old Pine . . . and bless him, dear God, And 

GUARD him evermore." 

From "The Trail of the Lonesome Pine," by John Fox, Jr. 

Chas. Scribner's Sons, Publishers, New York. 




•*VIEW FROM THE MONASTERY." 

From " A Journey of Joy." By Amy E. Blanchard. 

Dana Estes & Company, Publishers, Boston. 
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THE SERIOUS WORK OF THE DAY WAS BEGUN. 

From "The Cruise of the Phoebe." By James Otis. 

i>ana Jcstes & vJompany, Publishers, Boston. 

Pretty stories, grrave and gay, for the child of seven 
and upward are presented very attractively in "Story 
Book Friends," by Clara Murray. The stories can all be 
read by a child who has been in school a year, and one 
who has been there two years will read them with ease 
the first time trying. Some easy tales by famous writers 
— Laura E. Richards, Katharine Pyle, and Mary E. Wil- 
kins — are included with the new material, and all are 
adapted sufficiently to bring them within the range of the 
seven-year-old. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston. Price, 50 
cents.) 

"A Loyal Little Subject" is the title of a story of 
Christmas in Holland, by Sarah Gertrude Pomeroy, illus- 
trated by Bertha Davidson Hoxie. The book is small and 
inexpensive, but it is charmingly bound and illustrated, 
and will serve as an appropriate Christmas remembrance, 
particularly so to a little girl. (Dana Estes & Co., 
Boston.) 

A sister of Maud Ballington Booth — Florence L. Bar- 
clay, of England, — has written a little sermon in story 
form, called "The Wheels of Time." It forms only a small 
book, but one worth anyone's time to read. Would that 
every wife, and mother and sister (not to mention the 
fathers and brothers and husbands) might read it, think 
on it, and profit by it. They and the world would be bet- 
ter thereby. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., publishers. New 
York.) i\ 

"Evening Thoughts for Every Day in the Year," by J. R. 
Miller. A Scripture text is the key to a one-page talk 
likely to prove helpful to all who value thoughtful mo- 
ments, at the close of each day. (16mo, cloth, 366 pages. 
65 cents. Thos. Y. Crowell & Co., publishers. New York.) 




From "Peter." Bjr F. Hopkinson Smith. 
Chas. Scribner's Sons, Publishers, New 
York. 

Dear Peter! How Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith does make 
us love him, the well-dressed, big-hearted, healthy-minded 
bachelor bank teller of Wall Street. Mr. Smith knows 
how to make us love his old-men heroes, and his hand, or 
pen, had lost none of its cunning when he was delineating 
for us the study that comes to us under the title of "Peter." 
The reading of it leaves a sweet taste in the mouth, 
stronger belief in humanity, and a deep respect for the 
skill of F. Hopkinson Smith. With full-page illustrations 
by A. T. Keller. (Price, $1.50. Charles Scribner's Sons, 
publishers. New York.) 

Dr. Henry Van Dyke says in his preface to "Out-of- 
Doors in the Holy Land" that Christianity is an out-of- 
doors religion. Its beginning, as we study it thru the 
life of the Master, was all out-of-doors, from the time 
Jesus was bom in a manger till His crucifixion on Calvary. 
It is a great pleasure to travel with Dr. Van Dyke as he 
makes his way thru the Holy Land, and the reality of it 
all to the author of "The Other Wise Man" helps to make 
vivid to us who have never been there the scenes so sa- 
cred to us all. The volume is bound similarly to Dr. Van 
Dyke's previou» works, and is worthy of a place on the 
shelves and in our hearts beside them. Numerous illus- 
trations in several colors add to the charm and value of 
the volume. (325 pages. Price, $1.50 net. Charles 
Scribner's Sons, publishers. New York.) 

"English Voyages of Adventure and Discovery," retold 
from Hokluyt by Edwin M. Bacon, is in many respfects 
one of the most important juveniles of the year. The ef- 
fect of the navigator's discoveries in the building up of 
the British Empire is coming to be more highly valued 
every day. His narratives are of the utmost interest, and 
the service performed by Mr. Bacon in condensing them 
for younger readers is great. In the retelling none of the 
flavor of the sea has been lost. A boy with this book is 




" Queen Elizabeth Going Aboard the ' Golden Hind. ' " 
(From a Painting by Frank Brangwyn.) 
From " English Voyages of Adventure and Discovery." By Edwin M. 
Bacon. Chas. Scribner's Sons, Publishers, New York. 
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ThB DkATH OP SOHRAB. 

From "Stories of Persian Heroes." By F. M. Wilmot-Buxton. 

T. Y. Crowefl & Co. Publishers, New York. 

rich. There are a large number of excellent illustrations. 
(Chas. Scribner's Sons, New York, publishers.) 




E. M. Wilmot-Buxton deserves a vote of thanks for 
bringing together in so readable a form stories from the 
old legends of Persia. ''Stories of Persian Heroes" de- 
serves a place among the classics of childhood, alongside 
of Church's stories from the Iliad and the Odyssey. The 
stories are as entertaining to older people as to growing 
boys and girls. The volume is beautifully printed, illus- 
trated, and bound, and it is one of the finest gift books of 
the season, besides being valuable for schoolroom use. 
(Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., publishers. New York.) 

"Three of a Kind," by Richard Burton. Three friends, 
a man, a boy, and a dog, are brought together by force of 
circumstances, and their joys and sorrows, their devotion 
to each other, are portrayed in a sweet and wholesome 
tone which arouses the interest and touches the heart of 
the reader. Agreeable humor pervades the book, as when 
the policeman discovers the limburger cheese. Elements 
of a true love story are present also. Illustrated by Frank 
T. Merrill. (12mo. Cloth, 280 pp. Price, $1.50. Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston, publishers.) 




SHM mBBLID TBX END OF THE IVORY PEN-BOLDXB 



From " My Lady of the Fog. 

J. B. Lippincott 



By Raphy Hexiry Barbour. 
incott Co., PublistK 



lers, Philadelphia. 



BOTH BOT JlHTD MAN BESTED THEIB HANDS OENTLT ON THB 
WAVY BLACK HAIB OP THE FAITHFUL DOO 

From "Three of a Kind." By Richard Burton. 

Little, Brown & Co., Publishers, Boston. 

Every teacher either dreams, or ought to be dreaming, of 
some time owning a home in the country. Prof. Samuel 
T. Maynard's new book, "The Small Country Place," 
is so practical that it may well serve as an inspiration to 
the owner or would-be owner of a home of his own. Pro- 
fessor Maynard takes up most of the questions that are 
likely to come up in connection with the country home — 
the buildings, decoration, gardens, fruit growing, the 
market garden, poultry keeping, dairying — finishing up 
with a monthly calendar of the work that needs to be 
done about the place thruout the year. The book is illus- 
trated with numerous photographic reproductions, and is 
decidedly worth owning. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila- 
delphia.) 
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"Rover, The Farm Dog," is the title of a story by Lily 
F. Wesselhoeft. The two children whose happy days 
were spent on their father's farm will be envied by many 
« city child. Their grandmother is the good comrade who 
joins them in many a merry game, and in the long winter 
evenings reads them stories of the Bark and Whine Club. 
Dogs from France, Germany, England and Alaska belong 
to the club, and the story of their lives cannot fail to in- 
terest boys and girls. (Price, $1.25. Little, Brown & Co. 
Boston, publishers.) 

"Persis Putnam's Treasure," or Nan's Girls at Camp 
Chicopina, by Myra Sawyer Hamlin. In this volume 
Nan, one of Mrs. Hamlin's former characters, appears 
again as a healthy, normal creature. Her sympathy has 
been aroused by a young girl who is wealthy, but morbid, 
and holds aloof from the other girls. The story is laid at 
a girl's camp, where all lead an out-of-door life in a 
free, happy, matter-of-fact manner. Illustrated by F. C. 
Hallowell. (12mo. Cloth. 266 pp. Price, $1.20. Little, 
Brown & Co., publishers, Boston.) 




"The Elm-Tree Fairy Book" is a find for those looking 
for the best in juvenile literature. Clifton Johnston has 
with rare skill preserved the original charm of these won- 
der tales, while editing out all that is unnecessarily re- 
volting to the taste of a more cultivated period than that 
in which the tales were first told. The stories will fasci- 
nate children. They are well told and the volume is fully 
illustrated. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass., pub- 
lishers.) 



From "Through the Gates of the Netherlands," by Mary E. Waller. 

Little, Brown & Co., Publishers, Boston. 







iXANTETBfeONE 

Kv KWormsviAv 



J. B. Lippincott Co., Publishers, Philadelphia. 

Anne Holungsworth Whabton's delightful style of 
writing of places and people has already won her a host 
of friends. "An English Honeymoon," her latest book, 
deepens the impression created by ''Italian Days and 
Ways," ''Heirlooms in Miniatures" and the others. Miss 
IVharton's ease and grace in telling of travel experiences 
lend peculiar distinction to her work in this field. She 
writes charmingly of those things which distinguish travel 
from mere tourist inspection of famous places. 
In her company we see what the "personally 
conducted" pass by in their anxiety to live up 
to the schedule. A slight thread of story runs 
thru the volume and furnishes a pleasing set- 
ting for the description. A word must sufiice 
to call attention to the illustrations, which 
liave been chosen with felicity and excellently 
reproduced. (J. B. Lippincott Company.) 



"Some African Highways," by Caroune 
XiRKLAND, is a story of a journey made by two 
American women to Uganda and the Trans- 
vaal. The trip, and the descriptions of the 
places and people seen are related as only a 
woman sees and tells things, and the book con- 
tains a large amount of useful information. 
It contains an introduction by Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Baden-Powell, and is illustrated by numer- 
ous photographic reproductions and a map. 
(Dana, Estes & Co., publishers, Boston.) 



"The Wide Awake Girls," by Katherine Ruth Ellis, opens 
with the reception of answers to a letter sent to a maga- 
zine by Hannah Eldred. Among the answers was one 
from Germany, from the daughter of a former friend of 
Mrs. .Eldred's. Two other letters, from Oregon and Wis- 
consin, are of interest, because Hannah lives for a time 
with each of the three writers in turn. Interesting ac- 
counts are given of schoolgirl life in Germany and in a 
Western preparatory school, while the glimpses of refined 
home life give all a background of unceasing charm. The 
book will be enjoyed by girls, and quite as much by teach- 
ers. (Price, $1.50. Little, Brown & Co., publishers, 
Boston.) 

There is a wealth of stories for boys and girls in their 
'teens, but there are only a few American writers who 
appeal to the children between ten and twelve. Sophie 
SwETT is one of the few. Her "Princess Wisla," recently 
published, is the story of the strange adventures which 
befell a little Maine girl. Peggy Piper, the bright little 
daughter of a shipbuilder, fell into the river and was res- 
cued by an Indian squaw. How she became the Princess 
Wisla, and her adventures before her people found her 
again, furnish a series of exciting but wholesome incidents. 
(Decorated cloth, illustrated. Price, $1.50. Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston, publishers.) 

"The Cruise of the Phoebe" is a story of lobster buying 
on the Eastern Coast. Mr. James Otis, the author, is a 
well-known writer of boys' stories, some of the best of 
these being "The Minute Boys of the Green Mountains" 
and "The Minute Boys of Long Island." The story of 
the Phoebe's cruise is quite as good as its predecessors, 




From 



A Native Canoe — Uganda 

'Some African Highways," by Caroline Kirkland. 

Dana Estes & Company, Publishers, Boston. 
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and will be thoroughly appreciated by the boys and their 
sisters as well. (Dana, Estes & Co., publishers, Boston.) 

"The Fire-Fly's Lovers," by William Eluot Griffis, 
is a book of Japanese fairy tales. Some of the stories 
were suggested to the author by Japanese customs, others 
by artists' pictures, still others were "spun" from Mr. 
Griffis' own brain. All of them reflect the spirit of Old 
Japan, and all of them will be enjoyed by old and young. 
They are as dainty as the pictures on a Japanese fan, 
both in content and language. 

The volume will be especially helpful to teachers of 
elementary geography in connection with the study of 
Japan. It contains a number of full-page illustrations in 
color. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York, publishers.) 



Few stories for children have afforded greater enter- 
tainment than "The Princess and Curdie," by Db. George. 
Macdonald. It is one of those few perennially fresh and 
attractive tales that have become the classics of childHbod 
in our language. The success of the beautiful holiday edi- 
tion of its companion story by the same author, "The Prin- 
cess and the Goblin," has been so marked that the publish- 
ers have just issued "The Princess and Curdie," also in a 
handsomer form, merited by its long-continued popularity 
— ^for it first appeared as far back as 1882. Miss Maria 
L. Kirk has furnished twelve beautiful colored illustra- 
tions corresponding to those of the earlier edition. It is 
sure to find favor with the children of those who enjoyed 
it a quarter of a century ago, and others. (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., Philadelphia, publishers. Price, $1.50.) 




^ crPJ^ 



The dragon-fishes, taking the ship's cables in their mouths, 
towed them forward. 

From "The Fire-Fly's Lovers and Other Fairy Tales of Old Japan," by 
William Elliott Griffis. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co., -Publishers, New York. 

Mary Wilder Tileston has done good service to the 
children, and she deserves the thanks of the elders, for 
"The Children's Treasure-Trove of Pearls." The book is 
a collection of stories for children, largely taken from 
books now out of print. The stories were popular with 
little folks from thirty to one hundred years ago, the 
books containing them being read and re-read until they 
were worn out. The present volume contains stories for 
children from five to nine years of age. It will be fol- 
lowed by a volume for older childi»en. Teachers will find 
this a treasure-house of good material for primary work. 
(Decorated cloth, 75 pages. Price, $1.50. Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston, publishers.) 



Daniel Boone was a typical backwoodsman — at once 
hunter, fighter, and farmer. He could not look for aid or 
protection from the government. The debt of the Nation, 
to these backwoods families is indeed a heavy one. In 
"Daniel Boone: Backwoodsman," C. H. Forbes-Lindsay 
describes the career of this daring pioneer after a fashion 
that is quite as fascinating for the general reader as any 
work of fiction dealing with adventures of flood and field. 
All of it is true and all is stirring. It is good history, good 
biography, and mighty good reading. Both young and 
old will find edification and entertainment in its pages. 
The illustrations are by Frank McKeman. (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., Philadelphia, publishers. Price, $1.50.) 

"The Christmas Book," by Jane A. Stewart, is one of 
the most complete works on the Christmas Holiday that 
has ever been published. Its contents include interesting 
material on the origin and evolution of Christmas, the 
Christmas feast, history and trimming of the tree, and 
chapters on Christmas giving, charity, music, cards, 
games, and quaint and curious customs, and home-made 
gifts. Miss Stewart, the author, is a well-known contrib- 
utor to the School Journal, and the readers will be in- 
terested in the book as a result of her handiwork as well 
as for its intrinsic interest. (The Griffith-Rowland Press, 
Philadelphia.) 

Dr. Orison Swett Marden has brought together in 
book form the editorials published in recent numbers of 
the Success Magazine. He calls it "He Can Who Thinks 
He Can." Dr. Marden says that men should have faith 
in themselves, discarding the possibility of failure. The 
great men of the world are those who believe in them- 
selves. Much of the success of President Roosevelt is due 
in large measure, in Dr. Marden's opinion, to his colossal 
self-confidence. The book is well worth thoughtful peru- 
sal. (Price, $1.00 net. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., pub- 
lishers. New York.) 

It is natural in a way that "Anne of Green Gables," by 
L. M. Montgomery, should be compared to "Rebecca of 
Sunny Brook Farm." Each is the story of a bright, im- 
aginative little girl, but there the similarity ends.. Anne 
is as original a character as Rebecca, and we enjoy her 
for her own sake, with her penchant for violet vales and 
other beautiful spots. The history of the little orphan 
girl, and her adoption by a spinster and her bachelor 
brother is most entertaining reading. The book is inter- 
esting to older people as a child study, and it is particu- 
larly suited to growing girls. It is well printed, and with 
dainty binding, may well serve as a holiday gift. (L. C. 
Page & Co., Boston, publishers.) 

Little David Kent, the hero of "The Make-Believe Boys," 
by Julia Dalrymple, knew, as so many boys and girls 
know, what fun it is to "make believe." When the stupid 
grown-up people thought he was playing with his wooden 
animals in the pine grove behind the house, he was really 
hunting lions and tigers in the Magic Wood. David is a 
real boy, and his playmates, Annie and David Lane, are 
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real children. The book will be considered equally delight- 
ful by the boy and his mother. (Cloth, illustrated. Price, 
■fl.OO. Little, Brown & Co., Boston, publishers.) 

Almost continuously since 1878 a volume of '' Chatter- 
box" has appeared along about Christmas time. The 
readers of the early volumes are interested in buying the 
later volumes for their children, and the children love the 
dear old book quite as much as do their mothers and fath- 
ers the books of years ago. The 1908 volume is particu- 
larly good. Not only are there stories, a feature with 
which you are familiar, but numerous illustrations in 
black and white and a number of full-page pictures in 
^veral colors. The book is full of information worth the 
child's reading, and all in all it forms the most sensible 
and enjoyable present for the Christmas time. (Dana, 
Estes & Co., publishers, Boston.) 

The stories in which just two people, a man and a 
woman, are concerned, are the ones that young folks like 
best. Mr. Ralph Henry Barbour appreciated this fact 
when he wrote ''My Lady of the Fog." Judith is a New 
York multi-millionairess whom Tom Randall rescued, when 
she was drifting out to sea in a dory from which she had 
lost the oar. The usual result plus the usual complications 
occurred, but it all came out right in the end and the 
«tory is delightfully told. (J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia.) 

"The Happychaps" is a book in verse by Carolyn Wells, 
<le8cribing the mad-cap pranks of a nimble race of people 
so tiny they can be held in the hollow of one's hands. 
They are own cousins to the Brownies, elves, gnomes, and 
fairies. The illustrations, by Harrison Cady, 
are quaint and clever. The book is a jolly 
one for both young and old. The Century 
Company. Price, $1.50. 

"A Journey of Joy," by Amy E. Blanch- 
ARD, is the story of an European trip taken 
"by two jolly girls and their chaperon. It 
really was a "journey of joy" that the three 
had, and the places seen are delightfully de- 
scribed. A tincture of romance running thru 
the story adds to its fascination, and the 
book is one that girls especially will delight 
in. (Dana, Estes & Co., publishers, Boston.) 

The combination of the names of Maud 
Summers and Lucy Fitch Perkins on a 
series of readers would in itself attract the 
interest of intelligent teachers. Miss Sum- 
mers is a recognized authority on primary 
reading, and there are few illustrators in the 
country who rank as high as Mrs. Perkins in 
the ddineation in pen and ink of subjects 
connected with child life. The primer, the 
first reader and the teacher's manual, are 
ready for use in th eschool. The primer uses 
about three hundred words, and these are 
called for again and again in interesting lit- 
tle review stories. With its slow but steady 
progression from the simplest of statements 
to lessons a page in length, with its wealth 
of illustrations in which children will delight, 
and with its large, readable print, this primer 
at once takes a place among the very best 
published. The first reader and the manual 
maintain an equally high standard. The 
publishers are to be congratulated upon the 
excellence of the Summers Readers. (Frank 
Beattys & Co., publishers, New York.) 



'Irma in Italy" (the second of the Irma series), carries 
the heroine on a trip abroad, where she has some 
entertaining experiences in the best-known cities and 
some of the less-known towns of Italy. The party of four 
includes Irma, Marion Morton, Aunt Caroline and Uncle 
Jim, the latter a boy only a year older than Irma. A slight 
mystery in which Uncle Jim is involved adds interest to the 
story. (Price, |1.26. (Little, Brown & Co.) 

"The Wider Life," by J. R. Miller, is a volume of col- 
lected addresses and sermons for the year 1907, in which 
the author seeks to widen the vision of men from the con- 
tracted spheres in which they live, in cities and towns, to 
the hills outside where one can look above his surround- 
ings and see the beauties of life and the roads that lead 
to happiness. (16mo, cloth. 65 cents net. Thos. Y. 
Crowell & Co.) 

"Glimpses of the Heavenly Life," by Dr. J. R. Miller, 
is a little booklet full of helpful and inspiring thoughts. 
Especially is it calculated to bring comfort to those who 
have recently lost friends thru death. Thomas Y. Crow- 
ell & Co., Publishers, New York. 

Under the title of "A Book of Limericks," the five-line 
jingles by Edward Lear have been published as a sepa- 
rate book. Heretofore Lear's Limericks have been printed 
only in his famous Nonsense Books. The best limericks 
written are from his pen, and the inimitable, original 
drollery, with the illustrations originally published, has 
been preserved. The book contains nearly four hundred 
illustrations and is most suitable for a Christmas gift 
book. (Little, Brown & Company, Boston. Price, $1.50.) 

(Other book notes on page 162.) 



Anything from the pen of Helen Leah 
Reed, author of the Brenda Books, is sure of 
a hearty welcome from girls. Her new book, 




From **The Summers Primer.' 



Frank D. Beattys & Co., Publishers, New York. 
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The NEW IDBA in 

Teaching Reading 

Am Embodied In 

THE SUMMERS 
READERS 

By MAVD SUMMERS 

Tif€ Lif€ra1ur€ of Childhood pv4€nt9d in th% 

I^angua^e of Childhood, 

Profusely and Beautifully IlluitraUd Prom Original 
Drawing! by 

LUCY FITCH PERKINS 

These Readers, first of all, establish a knowledge 
of words that relate to the life and action of the 
child. The beginner really lives and acts through 
his newly acquired vocabulary. Thus he learns to 
read as he grows in general activity — a natural, all- 
round development. Very soon the memory and 
imagination are called into play in a most powerful 
and direct way. The plan of the series as a whole 
is to utilize the child's most vital experiences in his 
acquisition of a vocabulary, continually relating his 
development and growth in language to the things 
that interest and attract him most. 

The Manual provides daily lessons worked out in 
detail for the guidance of the teacher. Reading les- 
sons and phonic lessons are given in orderly 
sequence. 

PRIMER: - Z14 pages. Price 3a cents 

FIRST READER: 160 pages. Price 38 cents 

SECOND READER: (in press) 

MANUAL FOR TEACHERS: Price 50 cents 

Frank D. Beattys & Company 

TVBLiSHETKS 
225 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 

CORRB8PONDBNCB INVXTBD 



'T'HE student who learns the 
Smith Premier has all of its 
advantages in her favor. That 
these advantages are appreciated 
by business houses is proved by the 
fact that there are over 300,000 
Smith Premiers now in use. 
Forty per cent of the typewriters 
used in American business schools 
are Smith Premiers. 

The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 
syracuse, n. y. 



(B 



Isaac Pitman Shorthand 

Adopted by Mm N.Y. Board off Education 



THE BEST SYSTEM 

Mr. E. J. Forney, Principal Commercial Depart- 
ment, North Carolina State Normal and Industrial 
College, Greensboro, in writing to the principal of 
the State Normal School, Salem, Mass., says: "I 
understand that you are introducing a commercial 
course into the State Normal School, of which you 
are principal. This being a similar school, our work 
may be of interest to you. Out of an enrollment of 
560, the Commercial Department here carries from 
10 to 12 per cent. We use the Isaac Pitman system, 
and the results are good— the public pronounce the 
work a success. At our last commencement, May 26, 
we gave two Reporter's Certificates for verbatim 
work. To show you the highest expression of our 
work, I am mailing you a copy of the State Normal 
Magazine, in which you will find some verbatim 
work, notably the sermon by Dr. White, of Atlanta. 

"The environment of this place, coupled with a 
standard shorthand system, produces the results in- 
dicated. Scarcely a year passes that we do not give 
one or more certificates for verbatim work. If wc 
had one of the Light-line systems, the results shown 
in this magazine could not have been done. You are 
interested in putting the best before your students, 
and there is no system superior to the Isaac Pitman.** 

Send for ^'History of Shorthand in Public Schools," 
and particulars of free mail course for teachers. 

ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 

81 Union Square NEW YORK 

Publishers of 

Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand - - - - $1.50 

Practical Course in Touch Typewriting - - - .75 

Style-Book of Business English ----- ,60 



School Furniture 
and Supplies 




WE are the leading manufacturers of adjustable and sta- 
tionary School Desks, Business College Desks, Teachers' 
Desks, Recitation Room and Auditorium seating and 
School Supplies of every description. Our prices are as low 
as is consistent with good goods. Write for catalogues and 
prices before you order elsewhere. 

American Seating Company 

19 W. 18th St 90 Wabash Ave. 70 Franklin St. 
New York Chicago Boston 

1235 Arch St., Philadelphia 
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N. Y. Teachers* Associa- 
tion Program 

Syracuse, N. Y., Dec. 28, 29 and 30. 

GENERAL SESSIONS 

Monday evening. Address by Presi- 
dent John H. Finley, L.L.D., Col- 
lege of the City of New York. 

Tuesday evening. Address b^ Hon. 
Andrew S. Draper, Commissioner 
of Education, State of New York. 

At 11 a. m. Tuesday, the Association 
will meet as a body to discuss topics 
under the head of "Teachers' Inter- 
ests." A report of the work of last 
year's Committee on School Legisla- 
tion will be made, and a discussion 
will be had upon the subject of Ten- 
ure of Office. 

Headquarters, Yates Hotel. Mem- 
bers should buy full-rate tickets to 
Syracuse, securing Trunk Line serv- 
ice, which will entitle the holder to re- 
duced fare returning. 

Officers of the New York State 
Teachers Association are: Darwin L. 
Bardwell, President, New Brighton; 
Richard A. Searing, Secretary, North 
Tonawanda; W. H. Benedict, Treas- 
urer, Elmira. 




GRAMMAR AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

Sessions: 

Monday afternoon. 
Tuesday morning and afternoon. 
Wednesday morning and after- 
noon. 

CLASSICAL TEACHERS 

Program under the supervision of 
Professor Smalley, Dean of the 
College of Liberal Arts, Syracuse 
University. 

THE ART teachers' CLUB 

Dr. Richard K. Piez. of the Oswego 
Normal School, chairman. 

N(«MAL AND TRAINING TEACHERS' 
SECTION 

President, Mr. P. Alvord, principal of 
the Teachers' Training School, 
Buffalo. 

SCIENCE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION 

will discuss practical subjects connect- 
ed with the teaching of science in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, in- 
cluding physics, chemistry, physiology, 
biology and nature study. President, 
Mr. O. C. Eenyon, High School, Syra- 
cuse. 

NATURE STUDY SECTION 

will discuss practical subjects connect- 
ed with nature study in elementary 
schools, including the discussion ci 
school gardens and their educational 
value. President, Mr. H. C. DeGroat, 
principal Grammar School 31, Buffalo. 

COMMERCIAL TEACHERS' SECTION 

will discuss practical problems con- 
nected with their work, under the di- 
rection of Mr. Gilbert J. Raynor, pres- 
ident of the Commercial High Scliool, 
Brooklyn. 

INDUSTRIAL AND VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
PHYSICS AND SCIENCE SECTION 

Mr. C. L. Harrington, of the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
Chairman. 

TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 

President's address: "The Teacher of 
English," by Joseph P. O'Hem, 
principal West High School, 
Rochester. 




WhATbENUINEPUASURE 



ftM TO Receiv'e"as a GIFT ^ 

^ WEBSTERS 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 



It 11 tie BEST GIFT. AUbnnriBa 
of coattut terricf khJ tUii« to tke hose, frof m* 
■unat tad boibcii idio, 4ad tbo ttadoiL Tho 
Tork liiiwef t corrcctlf *U kinds of qiettkat ia 
Eufiuf t, About plitu^ riTcrii acB, MBot ia 
fklioQ, f ordfd inranlij and naay oCImt rabjodi. 
23S0 Pifct^ 5000 [UiiftntJoBi, EaUrfod by 
25,000 AdditioDilWordi. UkM, Atttmd&w^ 
Loitiiif. lit ucurac; it uquettioMd. Tbe 
fiaal aothoHty for tbe U, 5, Sipreno Govt 
and aU tbe State Supreme Cooiifl. 



WEBSTER'S COLLIGUTE DLCnONARY. 

UttMt ibrUfKBi oF tfa* iDteiutkoaL TWTUa 

PAptrEiknaktrtilECQi ai liookMikiag ■■■■nimiil 

tat esctUiiKf kaJ oABTuuciict. A Cliaica Gift. 

1116 Pvet. t4thftIIhi«tnlieM. 




Write tiDT " DlcUonfcTT Wrinllti / ' ud ■p«elm«B Tmgm, ntEJL 
MfiotluiQ in Tou r r>^ i^urxt Tiii4« I'uuljOaTioM and r«c«MVu & 
umCuIw^ or CvlgroJ MnjiA, pocketsise. 

G. & C. MERRIAM CO., SpringfiaM, Mass. 
RtBisbtf (be pbwan u4 NMfH h awaiaf aa 

INTERNATIONAL 




EW TEXT BOOKS 



THE BAILEY-MANLY SPELLING BOOK 

By Illsa R. Balloy and John M. Manly 

Part One (grades 2-4) 16c net. Part Two (grades 6*8) SOc net Complete, S5c net. 

THE BEGINNERS' SERIES 

A Primer 80o net A First Reader 86o net 

The Beginners' Series is exceptional because of the large amount of children's classic literature 
used, and the number and variety of exercises teaching intelligent reading. 

CHILDREN'S CLASSICS IN DRAMATIC FORM 

■y Augusta Stavaason llluatratad by K. Baytf Smith 40a nat 

This reader for the fourth grade is made np of dramatised veraions of favorite tales from 
Andersen, Grimm, JEaop, etc. It will arouse greater interest in oral reading and will develop an 
expressive voice. 

THE STORY OF THE GREEK PEOPLE 

■y Kva Maroh Tappan Fully llluatratad SSa nat 

An introductory history giving in an interesting, connected narrative, an outline of the chief 
eventa in Grttk hiatory. 

Desorlptive Ciroulars wiil lie sent upon request 



Houghton Mifflin Cofflpany, tmtm. New Tort, Cliicaio 



SCHOOLS and COLLBGBS 

We have in atock the Popular School Books of all publishers, and because of our location 
are able to procure promptly any title not on hand. 

Our Hew Bohool Book Oatalofiia, which is a distinct improvement over former issues, 
is just ready. Thia contains active titles only, arranged alphabetically by authors, aiving list 
prices and a cypher code for use in ordering by telegram. The most popular Supplementary 
Reading is listed, and the grade is indicated to which each title is adapted. 

Our stock includes all classes of books, and we issue a useful Library Oatalogna. Our 
reputation for promptness, thoroughness, and fair prices is well known. 

Cataloguss art sent on rsqusst. 

THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 

Whoie^aU J^eaUr^ in 3oc<4' of alt K.indt 
33 East 17th Street NEW YORK CITY 




RFLIEF MAPS systematic colucctions 

IVCl^iCI" aiATO Mineralogy. Geology. Zoology for 
Sohoola of all gradoa. Lantern blldea. etc. 

The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTION put up in 
strong, cloth-covered cases, and accompanied with model text> 
book, are easilv in every respect the best and cheapest low-priced 
collections in the market 40 Minerals in good case, for Sa.09. 40 
rocks with duplicate fragments, for $s.oo. J4 types of inverte- 
brates for $3.50. Send tor circulars. 

EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 iftli St., lf.W.» Washlnsfton, D. C. 

Commissioner Haxiis says: " Every school in the United 
States in my opinion, should have these collections." 
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THE 

CHILD 

THE FATHER 

OF THE MAN 

Some day that child may change 
the fate of a nation. It depends 
on the child— and his training. 
Toward that training we have 
launched two influences tremen- 
dous for goody i.e., 

First: 

THE DODGE 
GEOGRAPHIES 

Known as the creators of a new 
interest in the study of the earth as 
the home of man. Used through- 
out the country and recently 

ADOPTED FOR THE STATE 
OF TEXAS FOR FIVE YEARS 

Sought for. their freshness and 
good sense. 

For their logic and simplicity. 

For their wonderful pictures and 
maps. 

For their stimulative effect. 

Second : 

MACE'S 
SCHOOL HISTORY 

of the 
UNITED STATES 

For many reasons one of the 
most important educational forces 
in the field of American school 
work. Marked among school 
books : 

For its broad, sane outlook. 
For its treatment in periods. 
For its spirited movement and 
vivid picturing. 

ADOPTED FOR WASHINGTON, D. C. 

and 
THE DISTRICT OP COLUMBIA 
THE STATES OP IDAHO AND UTAH 

Send for descriptive booklets of 
above texts: A Geographer and 
His Work. A Man and His Book. 

RAND McNALLY 
& COMPANY 

Chicago New York 



Here and There The Todd Adjustable Hand Loom 



Frank A. Manny, for several years 
at the head of the Ethical Culture 
School, New York City, has been 
placed in charge of the department of 
education at the Western Michigan 
Normal School, at Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Mr. Manny is one of the most trav- 
eled and best-informed school men of 
the country. 

Prof. Thomas Colby, Supervising 
Principal of the Oyster Bay, Long Is- 
land, High School, has been presented 
by Mrs. Roosevelt with a large and 
beautiful picture of the Roman Fo- 
rum. The picture has been placed at 
the entrance of the high school build- 
ing. It is a beautiful piece of art, 
valued at several hundred dollars. 

At the Baltimore meeting of the 
American Nature-Study Society, De- 
cember 29-81, there will be a session 
devoted to the relation of nature- 
study and agriculture in elementary 
and ungraded rural schools, and an- 
other on relation of nature-study to 
high-school sciences. Teachers and 
others who have suggestions to con- 
tribute are invited to send statements 
of their views and experience to the 
seeretary, M. A. Bigelow, Teachers 
College, New York Ci^. 

The nineteenth anniversary of the 
Southern Educational Association will 
be held in Atlanta, Georgia, December 
29 to .31. This is one of the most 
important conventions held during the 
year. It is expected that several hun- 
dred teachers will be gathered togeth- 
er on this occasion, and the session 
promises to be a very interesting one. 
Dr. P. P. Claxton, of Knoxville, Tenn., 
is the president. 

December 28 — Montana State Teach- 
ers' Association, Helena. Mont. 

December 29-30-31— Washington Ed- 
ucational Association, Spokane, Wash. 




S«nd tor descriptive ctrcuUra of loom* and weaving 
materials and booklet **How to Make Hammocks and 
Rttfs.'* 

TODD A TODD 

■*TImOM SIm9" 
hnttU^rt mud Mmmufrntimrtrt 

32S SIxtb St. 5oiitli, MlniiMpollt, Mtaa. 



His Dearest Wish 

A certain Congressman is the fa- 
ther of a bright Tad of ten, who per- 
sists, despite the parental objection 
and decree, in reading literature of 
the "half-dime" variety. 

''That's a nice way to be spending 
your time," said the father on one oc- 
casion. "What's your ambition, any- 
how?" 

"Dad," responded the youngster, 
with a smile, "Fd like to have people 
tremble like aspen leaves at the mere 
mention of my name." — November Lip' 
pincott's. 

The Little Boy's Baby Prayer 

Dear God, I need You awful bad; 

I don't know what to do; 
My papa's cross, my mamma's sick; 

I hain't no fren' but You. 
Them keerless angels went an' brung, 

'Stid of the boy I ast, 
A weenchy, teenchy baby girl. 

I don't see how they dast! 

Say, God, I wish 't You'd take her 
back. 
She's jest as good as new; 
Won't no one know she's secon'-hand, 

But 'ceptin' me an You; 
An' pick a boy, dear God, Yourself, 

The nicest in Yer fold; 
But please don't choose him quite so 
younp. 
I'd like him five years old. 
— S. M. Talbot, in December lAppin- 
cott's. 



USE 

The NEATFIT 
BOOK COVER 

It fits well, looks well, wears well, 
and gives perfect satisfaction. 

Send for Samples To-day. 



The Nationzil BooK Cover Ca 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 



fil 



There's a Reason" 



The Reed Teachers' Agency is sur- 
rounded by Training Schools, Normal 
Schools and Colleges. Centra4 New 
York produces a laige number of excellent 
teachers— the best to be found anywhere. 
You can get in touch with them through 

this agency. 

Write to 

H. E. REED, Manager 

Unhrofity Block, Syracuse, N>w York 



New York University 
School of Pedagogy 

Wathmgton Squara New York City 

A graduate professional school for the ad- 
vanced study of education organized on lines 
similar to those of the Law School, the Medical 
School and the other professional schools 
of the University. Of the 4,000 students in the 
University nearly 600 are in the School. Offers 
in its 41 courses unusual advantages to mature 
students, prepared to do advanced work, who 
wish to nt themselves for positions in high 
schools, normal schools or colleges, or for the 
positions of superintendent or supervisor of pub- 
lic schools. Fall term opens September 26. 

A limits number of Fellowships and Scholar- 
ships open to superior students. 

Bulletin describing courses sent on application. 
THOMAS M. BAXIilBT, P1&.D., Dcaa 
New York University, New York, N. Y. 
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Country Life 

AS SEEN BY AN INDIANA FARMHAND 

An Indiana farmhand has written 
a letter to President Roosevelt about 
the work which the Country Life Com 
mission is carrying on. The President 
has turned the letter over to the 
Country Life Commission atid the 
Commission has asked the farmhand 
to write some more. 

"I have been a farmhand just long 
enough," says the President's corre- 
spondent, ''to learn the cause of so 
many sons and daughters and well- 
meaning, reliable farmhands leaving 
the beautiful farm and country and 
going to the city. A lack of order 
and system on the farm and too long 
hours for a day is what is driving 
the best minds from the farm to the 
city and shop. What can we expect 
of a hand, or the farmer's wife and 
her posterity, in the way of intellect- 
ual development when they get out of 
their beds at 3:30 in the morning and 
work from that time until 8 or 9 p.m.? 
And no attention paid to the sanitary 
conditions of the home, and necessary 
conveniences on the farm for doing 
the farm work with the least labor and 
time." 

This man has given the Country 
Life Commission some very interest- 
ing first-hand information about rural 
conditions and recommendations based 
on a long experience in farm work 
and farm life. He has worked for all 
kinds of farmers, good and bad, he 
says, and he has always had his eyes 
open to detect the causes of their suc- 
cess or failure. He has drawn his own 
conclusions and sets them forth in 
downright, straightforward fashion. 
Education pays in farming, he says. 
The farmer who plans out his work 
and carries it through in a systematic, 
business-like manner, just as the city 
man does, will be able to shorten the 
hours of labor. 

"Give me the educated farmer as a 
boss and the educated farmhand as a 
hand. When I come in contact with 
a hand or farmer that studies his 
business I find him advancing, and it 
is a pleasure to work for such men. 

"The majority of the farmers are 
eight-hour men. that is, eight hours 
in the forenoon and eight in the after- 
noon. Eight or ten hours on the farm 
cannot well be adopted in all cases, 
but it need not be from fourteen to 
sixteen hours. If the family arise 
every morning at 5 o'clock and the 
wife and daughters attend to the 
household duties, and the farmhands 
and sons attend to the chores and »rc^ 
to the field at 7 o'clock and work until 
11 or 11:30 and go to the field again 
at 1 and keep at it until 6 o'clock, and 
go to the house and eat the supper 
and then do the evening chores, they 
have done a farm day's work. Reeu- 
lar hours for work, and regular hours 
for meals, and regular hours for sleep, 
and regular hours for rest and rec- 
reation, with plenty of standard pa-- 
pers and books, including the best ag- 
ricultural papers and books, and a 
full faith in God, and good grub is 
wanted. 

"Coming to the meals at the meal 
hour makes it easy on the wife, so she 
can arrange her household duties in 
order, as can also the husband his 
farm work. 

"If the farmer wants to keep his 
sons and daughters on the farm he 
must not lengthen the hours for a 
day's work at both ends. Limit the 
hours of work on the farm to twelve 
or thirteen, with pay for overtime, and 
freedom to the hired man on Sunday." 



The Business of 
This Place is to 
Raise Salaries 




The Greatest 

School House in 

the World 

The schooling your pupils receive is good — it's essential to them in their 
life work ; but you know that even your brightest pupils will have no better chance 
than thousands oi others after leaving school unless they specialize in their chose* 
line of work. ** Specialists Wanted " is the cry everywhere to-day. 

Before they leave school your pupils can be encouraged to have a high aim 
in life. They can be helped to decide what their life work shall be — advice 
that only you are in a position to give. Through you they can obtain, while 
Still at school, the special training that will secure them remunerative employ- 
ment at once on leaving school. 

By becoming a member of the Technical Education Commission you can 
increase your income and also help your students to actually become experts — 
before leaving school — in any of the following well paid lines of work : Mechan- 
ical Drawing; Architecture; Chemistry; Electricity: Stenofraphy: Bookkeepini; Sunreying 
and Mapping; Stationary Engineering ; Advertising; Sh«w Card Writing; Sign Painting; 
Plumbing and Bas Fitting: Telegrtphy; llhistrating; Designing. 

There are no membership fees or dues to pay. No interference with present 
studies. An I. C. S. training will help your pupils to a better understanding 
of their school lessons. Boys and girls with such a training command good 
salaries at the start without having to work up from poorly-paid positions. 

An Opportunity for Teachers 

It will pay you well to interest yourself in this great work. It means not 
only profit for you but success for your pupils upon leaving school. 

To learn all about this remarkable offer, write to-day giving name of your 
school and the grade you teach. 

THE TECHNICAL EDUCATION COMMISSION 
Box 1 089| Soranton, Pa. 



"PBYSICALPERFEaiON" 



By Foander of Great Health Institate 

This book is the work of a man 
who has probably treated more 
patients by drug less methods than 



any other person in the world. 
Professor Simon's nature-cure in- 



f^^H^^^B-^^H autuie, occupying- an 8-stor%-buiId< 

^a^^nHt^^V ing at 14 Quincy Street, Chicago. 

^{^^■^^^^■^ is the largest and roost succestul 

^^■yj^^ of its kind. It was in pursuance of 

^^^^P^^^ persistent requests of enthusiastic 
eraduates that Professor Simon put his methods of in- 
struction into print. 

Natural Treatment JU' ^|,i',.^^?J.'»:i: 

exhaustive chapters on the cure and avoidance of Obe- 
sity, Leanness, Dyspepsia, Constipation, Skin Diseases. 
Rheumatism and other blood troubles, disorders of 
Liver, Kidneys and Bladder, Nervous ailments, affec- 
tions of Headf, Throat, Lunes. etc. 

Bilk Oloth, 208 pas«s. 46 special platss drawn 
from Dhotographsd modds, pricted on fine paper, 
$3.00 propald. Largo oiBscriptlvo paiaplot. 
with table of eonteats, tnt upon roqvMt. 

Sylvester J. Simon, 14-A Qaincy St., Chicago, HL 




CLASS 

PINS 

•-^BADGES 



College-School. 

SOOEDr-^-LOIKIS. 




J5*?.'^!^T'%'-J!'i?^*S?!!L*? <ip«fc»d_oiieortwp 



colors of enamel, Sterllnjr Silrer* ..w^ «»«..u, — <w.w 
adoa.| SUver Plated, lOceach, $1.00 a do*. 



w each, $2.ftO 



Special designs In Pins or Badges made for anr School or So- 
ciety, low prices. Send desiifn ior estimate. Cataloeue free. 
BaaUan Proa., la South Ave., Rocherter, N.V. 



THE STUDY-GUIDE SERIES 

For Use in High Schools! The Study of Ivan- 
hoe ; The Study of Four Idylls of the King. 

Now Published, Four Studies of the Historical 
Plays of Shakespeare, by H. A. Davidson. 
Send for Price List. Address, 
THE STUDYGUIDE SERIES. Cambridc*. Mass, 
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THE HALIBURTON METHOD IN READING 



PHONICS IN READING 



k Manual by M. W. Haliinrton. Svpervisor Primary Wori^. State Normal Schaol. Farmville. Va. 

This book is devoted to the study of phonics as an aid to reading. The directions given are simple, but so full 
and detailed that any teacher can, in a short time, gain from them all the aid she needs in learning phonics herself 
and in applying it to her daily work in the primary grades. Contains the DRILL BOOK, which is also published 
separately for the use of pupils. Clothf 1S3 pages. Price 40 cents. 

DRILL BOOK, to accompany Phonics in Reading. Contains lists of words which a child should learn to sound 
and pronounce at sight in the first three grades. Cloth, 6U pages. Price 18 cents. 



B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY, RICHMOND, VA. 



A Christmas Lullaby 

Bethlehem town is fast asleep. 
(One, two sheep, and a star, and a 
hill.) 
There where the shepherds watch 

their sheep, 
Out in the night, the shadows creep 
Over the hill so high and steep. 
(Three, four sheep, and a hill, and a 
star.) 



Over the plain come three wise 

kings, 

(One, two camels, a star, and a hill.) 

Out of the East, lo, each one brings 

Beautiful gifts and precious things. 

Loudly the chorus of angels sings. 

(Three, four camels, a hill, and a 

star.) 



Down in the town is a lowly shed. 
(One, two cows, and a star, and a 

hill.) 
There, to the Christ-child's manger 

bed. 
Shepherds and three wise kings are 

led. 
Brightly the star shines overhead. 
(Three, four cows, and a hill, and a 

star.) 

Over the hill go one, two sheep. 
(One, two sheep,, and a camel, and 
cow.) 
Over the hill more camels creep; 
There goes a lamb with joyous leap ; 
Here — but the baby is fast asleep! 
(Three, four sheep, and a hill, and a 

star.) 
— Blanche Euzi^BETH Wade in De- 
cember LippincotVs, 



Christmas Crackers 

Do "plants" for making pretty gifts 
grow up to Christmas-trees? 

And are "the sea-sons' greetings" sent 
by salt sons of the seas? 

'Are Yule-logs cut from snowdriftwood 

by Yuletide washed ashore? 
And could you stub a mistletoe against 
a parlor door? 

If Eve had tried from holly-twigs a 

party-gown to weave, 
Do you suppose that Adam would have 

called her "Christmas Eve"? 

Saint Nicholas in autosleigh defies po- 
lice and laws; 

Do regulations as to speed contain a 
Santa clause? 

— December LippincotVs, 



EDUCATION 

Devoted specially to the Interests off 
Secondary Education 

Three Splendid Seriesof Articles 

(1.) EXAMINATION QUESTIONS IN BNQLISH 

By Maud Elm a Kingslxy. 
Calculated to make the pupil think deeply into the subject. 
Sec questions on "Lady of the Lake," "Burke's Speech," "Mer- 
chant of Venice," etc. A set of questions will appear in each 
number for next two years. 

(2.) •♦HOW TO TEACH *• SERIES 

Experts will tell how to teach Geography, Algebra, Composi- 
tion, History, English, etc. See article on "Getting at the Es- 
sentials of Geography" by Jacques W. Redway, in the October 
issue. An article m each number during the school year begin- 
ning September, 1908. 

(3.) OUTLINES OP THE WORLD'S GREAT LEADERS 

By Arthub Desszn Call, Hartford, Conn. 
Buddha, Socrates, Charlemagne, Leonardo Da Vinci. Darwin, 
Lincoln, and others. An Outline in each number throughout 
this year, of great value to students of History and Literature. 

TESTIMONIALS 

"Exceedingly interesting because of its general tone and hori- 
ron." — W. H. P. Faunce, President Brown University. 

"It is certainly a fine journal. I have a complete edition of 
the bound volumes from the date of its publication. I find these 
volumes an invaluable educational encyclopedia." — Assoc. Supt. 
Andrew W. Edson, New York City. 

"I do not wish to miss a single number, for I find its discus- 
sions of various educational questions exceedingly helpful." — 
Josephine P. Yates, Professor of English Literature and History, 
Jefferson Citv, Mo. 

"It has a long prestige behind it. It has an excellent name." 
— Professor Walter Ballon Jacobs, Department of Education, 
Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

Began its 20th year with September, 1908, issue. Every 
growing educator should take it. 

Subtcrlptloa prica, $3.oo. Sample copy for six 2-coiit stompa 

THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 



A Christmas Suggestion 

A Year's Svbscription to ovr Magazines will 
help yovr Teacher Friend hi her daily worK 



TEACHERS MAGAZINE 

For Priinary and Lower Grades 

Publlshod Monthly at fl.OO a Toar 

Devoted entirely to the work of the primary school, this well 
printed and profusely illustrated periodical presents ideas gath- 
ered from successful teachers in everv part of the country. The 
methods of to-dav with abundance of material are placed before 
the teacher and discussed in a practical, helpful manner. 

THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 

For Upper Grades, Principals and Superintendents 

Pabliihod Monthly at fl.OO a Toar 

The work and needs of the grammar grades are the principal 
interests of this paper. School news, questions of administra- 
tion and policy, of finance, methods of handling teachers, school 
economy are also discussed on lines of vital importance to prin- 
cipals and superintendents. 



EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS 

For Professional Advancement 

Publlahed Monthly at 91.S6 a Tsar. 

Broad and carefully graded courses of reading along the I'nes 
of the most advanced pedagogical thought are presented. The 
history of education and its relation to educational problems of 
today are discussed. The curriculum is studied. The subject of 
moral education is given a prominent place, and general culture 
studies are supplied. 

Teachers MsKSzine |1 00 (. Ifltk 

Educational Foundations $1.25 i I2.B0 



11.00 i I 
$1.25(1 



Teachers Macazfne 
The School Journal 



$1 00 1 
$1.00) 



si.n 



The School Journal 
Educational Foundations 

Teachers Magazine $1.00) Ml 

The School Journal $1.00} 3 

Educational Foundations $1.25; S2.St 



Write for Sample Copies and Proapeotus. 
Decmmbmr Numbers Now Ready 

A. S. BARNES & CO. NEW YORK 
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The Health Dept. 



In jour bodily system is looked after by 
the millions of little soldiers in your blood 
— those corpuscles that are constantly 
fighting for you. 

If this army is well fed and kept 
abundant and strong, by taking Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. it will destroy the uncount- 
able horde of germ-enemies that are at- 
tacking you every moment of your life. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla will keep you free 
from or will cure you of scrofula, ec- 
zema, rheumatism, catarrh, anemia, that 
tired feeling and all such ailments. 



EINER & 4NEND 

205-21 1 Third Ave., New York 

Manufacturers and Importers of 

Chemicals,ChemicalApparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 



Everything needed in the Laboratory. 
Glass blowing done on the premises. 
Metalware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in the House. 



STUDY 
LAW 
AT 

HOME 



Tt)« oldwt and beit tohool. Iniitnietion by mall 
adapted to trtrj oue. Iteoognixed by oouru and 
edoeaton. Experienoed and competent inttrue' 
ton. Takes ipare time oulr. Three eounea — 
Prcparatorr, BaaincM, College. Prepares for 
prmetloe. will better your — 

condition and prospects In 
business. Students and 
graduates erery where. 
Pull particulars and KmBj 
Psymeat Plan fVee. 
Sprane Correspoadeaea 
((ehool of Law. 
g|8 Majestle Rntldlac 
Oatrvit. Ml^h. 




VHOni QIIPPI IP^ Catalogme mailed 
oWllUVrLf OUrrl-.IEfO. free to any address. 
Contains Reward, Honor, Merit, Souvenir, Report, 
Drawing, Readlnsr, Number. Sewing. Stencil, Busy 
Work Cards, Dialo)?ues, Plays, Drills, Marches, 
Entertainment Books and Supplies, Teacher's 
Books, Dictionaries and Supplies, Blackboard and 
Drawing Stencils. Ck)lored Faper, Sticks, Blocks, 
Beads, Tablets. Pess, Peg Boards. Raffia, Stars, 
Numeral Frames. Scissors, Blackboards, Pencil 
Sharpeners, Erasers, Crayons, Maps, Globes, Etc. 
Addreas A.J. Fotteh <fe Co. , warren , Pa. 




MANUAL 
TRAINING 

Benches, Latliet 

Vlaee. Tools. 

Write for new 

catalogue and 

price*. 

B. H. Sheldon k Co. 

275Ma41toiiSt. 

Chlcngo. 



BUU.OCK & CIUBNSHAW 

S28 ARCH ST.. PHILADELPHIA 



CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 



.AND- 



CHEMICALS 

Sole Agents for Dreverhoff's Saxon Filter Paper. 




Complete Laboratory Outfits 



Full Catalogue famished on receipt of lo cents. 



New Smith Premier 

A new invention of interest to all 
readers of The School Journal, 
many of whom are particularly fa- 
miliar with writing machines, is the 
visible typewriter just put upon the 
market by The Smith Premier Type- 
writer Company and known as Model 
10. Experts who have had the op- 
portunity to carefully examine this 
new model pronounce it a wonderful 
machine and operators who have tried 
it are delighted with its many new 
labor-saving features and its "velvet 
touch," as one enthusiast expressed 
it. The first impression of the ma- 
chine is one of beauty and symmetry. 
In addition to the feature of perfectly 
visible writing, this machine presents 
devices not heretofore present on any 
typewriter and seems to anticipate 
requirements of the typewriter-using 
public for a long time to come. It re- 
tains many of the features character- 
tic of the under-stroke Smith Premier 
models. 

The machine has two series of Ball 
Bearing Type Bars which are drop- 
forged, hung on single-row one-eighth- 
inch balls, with adjusting facilities. 
The wearing surfaces and bearing 
balls are of such size, material and 
hardness that the manufacturers 
claim these parts to be absolutely in- 
destructible. 

The machine presents a COLUMN 
FINDER and PARAGRAPHER, a 
device entirely new in connection with 
typewriters and which permits the 
selection of any one of several col- 
umns by simply pressing a key on 
the keyboard; useful in addressing 
envelopes, paragraphing correspond- 
ence, tabulating or doing work in col- 
umns. 

The CARRIAGE travels on ball 
bearings. It is a gear-driven carriage, 
without straps or bands. These car- 
riages are interchangeable and as sev- 
eral lengths are made, it is possible 
for users requiring machines of vary- 
ing capacities to produce their work 
on one machine. The Platen is de- 
tachable, as in former models, and 
when removed takes the writing with 
it. The TILTING PLATEN feature 
is retained, which makes erasure easy 
at any point on the line of writing 
without moving the carriage or turn- 
ing the platen. There are rieht and 
left - hand CARRIAGE RELEASE 
LEVERS and a SWINGING MAR- 
GINAL REACH which can be brought 
{Continued on page 160) 



Beat and Health for Mother and Child. 

Mrs. WfNSLow's Soothing Syrup has been o^f'd 
for OVER FIFTV^ YE\RS by MILLIONS OF 
MOTHERS for THBIR CHILDREN WHILE 
TEETHING WITH PERFECT SUCCESS. It 
SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLEYS ALL PAIN, CURES WIND COLIC, 
and is the beat remedy for DIARRHOEA. Sold by 
druecitts in every part of the world. Be sure to 
ask for *' Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup." And 
take no other Idnd. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 



£.czema for 55 Years 

Suffered Torments from Birth — In Fright- 
ful Condition — Got no Help 



UNTIL CUTICURA CURE^D HIM 



"I had an itching, tormenting eczema 
ever since I came into the world, 
and I am now a man fifty-five years 
old. I tried all kinds of medicines I 
heard of, but found no relief. I was 
truly in a frightful condition. At last 
I broke out all over with red and white 
boils, which kept growing until they 
were as big as walnuts, causing great 
pain and misery, but I kept from 
scratching as well as I could. I was so 
run down that I could hardly do my 
work. I used Cuticura Soap, Ointment, 
Resolvent, and Pills for about eight 
months, and I can truthfully say I am 
cured. Hale Bordwell, Tipton, la., Aug. 
17, W." 

"I cheerfully endorse the above tes- 
timonial. It is the truth. I know Mr. 
Bordwell and know the condition he 
was in. Nelson R. Burnett, Topton, la." 




Manual Training 

Benches* Tools, 

Drawing Tables* 

etc. 



Get the Bemis Standard 

Catalo^e Fret 

A. L. Bemis 

Worcester Mass. 



Send for Cataloc 

WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 

851-853 Sixth Avb., New York 
N. W. Cor. 48th St. No Branch Stores 

FRENCH 

and other foreign 

BOOKS 



We publish the Bercy* 
Do Croquet, Sanvenr 

and other well -known 
methods. 



HAND SAPOLIO neither coats over the 
surface, nor does it go down into the pores 
and dissolve their necessary oils* It opens 
the pores, liberates their activities, but works 
no cheroical change in those delicate juices 
that go to make up the charm and bloom 
of a perfect complexion* Test it yourself* 
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Teachers' Agencies 



BREWER 



TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 



r. STA5LiSl1tD 22 YEARS 



U02 AUDITORIUM fiLlLDISG 
CHICAGO 



Kellogg's Agency 



31 Union Sq.. New York 

Nineteenth year same manager. Has I 
served thousands of teachers and em- 
ployers. Recommend* teachers all the 
year round. First class High School and 
other high grade teachers always ready. 
Write, telegraph or 'phone. 



AW^ A ^^ p" lyi ^%' %# is valuable in proportion to its 

1^ f\ ^Jl [^ §y§ ^^ I influence. If it merely hears 

is something, but if it is 



asked to recommend a teacher 



THAT 
RECOMMENDS 

The School Bulletin Agency, C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 



of vacancies and tells 
you about them 
and recommends you 
that is more. Ours 



The Albert Teachers' Agency 



Register Now 



for immediate vacancies. Scores 
of them coming in, good ones. 



378 Wabash Avenue 



CHICAGO. ILL. 



Ttia 

Clark 

TMChara* 

Aganey 



TWENTIETH YEAR 



Bp F. CLARK, PROPRIETOR 

CKCI-gSWELY A MCOl^M Of COM- 
MUNTCATION eETWCEN THE SEIT 
COUCATIOf^AL INSTITUTIONS AND 
COMPCTCNT TEACHCI«5 



CHICAGO: 

17 EAST 
VANBURKNST. 

OFPICE : 
BOISC. IDAHO 



The risk Teachers' Agencies 

2 A PoLrk Street, Boston, Mass. 



New York, 156 Fifth Ave. 
Washington, 1 505 Pcnn Ave. 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Ave. 



Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. 
Denver, 405 Cooper Building 
Spokane, 618 Peyton Building 



Portland, Ore., 101 Swetland Bldg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2142 Shattuck Ave. 
Lot Angeles, 238 Dougbs Bldg. 



The Pratt Teachers^ Agency 



70 Fifth Avenue 

New York 

Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to college, 
public and private schools. Advises parents about schools. W. O. PRATT, Manager. 

•CHERMERHORN TEACHERS' 

sition is sure to meet yo 
Established (or Fifty-two Years. 



AGENCY 

The Agency that selects one candidate for a po<tition is sure to meet your wan s. Consult us and be sure. 

" ihsr 



OHARLKS W. MULFORD, Manager, - 303 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

TEL. 1285 MADISON SQUARE BILLINQS* OOURT BUILDING, ENTRANCE 84TH STREET 



ALBANY TKACHERS' ACiKNCY 



iitndfor Circulars 



Ilns ffood pomIiIoim for sood tenclicrs liviih ffood rccordi*. 

IIARKAN r.FKENCII.81 C Impel St.. Albany, N. Y 



MIDLAND TEACHERS' AGENCIES 

WARRBN5BUR0, MO. RICHHOND, KV. 

A Recommendation Agency of the Highest Class. Correspondence Solicited. 
We charge no membpr«hip fees. Established J^OO. 



^,^|i li | ^ iHJ;Kill' 



I Standard ACTUMA 
relief for Ao I niflA 

60 years. Sold by all 

DmKKlsta. 86 ••ents. 

. OharleBtown. ~~ 



CATALOG IT^.t'S 

books, Standard Works sent upon request. 
A. S, BARNES & CO., New York 



over the platen for convenience in set- 
ting the stops. 

All operations of the machine ex- 
cepting the return of the carriage and 
line spacing are accomplished from 
the keyboard, and it is unnecessary 
for an operator to bend over the ma- 
chine to perform any of the opera- 
tions, even that of inserting a new rib- 
bon. The only exposed portion of the 
ribbon is that in immediate use at the 
printing point. 

The ribbon is attached to its spools 
by means of spring clamps requiring 
neither pins nor tapes. The move- 
ment of the ribbon is reversed auto- 
matically. Bi-Chrome ribbons may be 
used, and the color change is con- 
trolled by a single key on the key- 
board. 

The new machine has a BACK 
SPACE KEY on the keyboard by 
pressure of which the carriage may 
be set back one space at a time; useful 
when it is desired to re- write a char- 
acter or to insert a character when 
an erasure has been made. 

There is a UNIVERSAL LINE 
SPACER in connection with the VA- 
RIABLE LINE SPACER, making it 
possible to write on ruled paper, spa- 
cial forms or at any point on the 
platen. When this device is used the 
platen is revolved independently of 
the ratchet on the head of the platen 
which fixes the three widths of spac- 




ing when the variable line spacer is 
used. 

The top plate is so formed that all 
eraser dust falls to the rear of the 
machine and away from all mechan- 
ism. The top plate is absolutely clear 
of all mechanism, there being in front 
of the line of writing at any instant 
only that small portion of the ribbon 
which is in use. 

The machine is provided with a de- 
vice so that by a single operation the 
ribbon mechanism is set for stencil 
cutting, eliminating the necessity of 
displacing or removing the ribbon by 
hand. 

Machines may be supplied with a 
DECIMAL TABULATOR which op- 
erates in connection with the Column 
Finder. The Tabulator keys form the 
top row of the keyboard. There is 
provided a CARRIAGE CONTROLL- 
ER which retards the movement of 
the carriage when Column Finder or 
Tabulator are used and which elimi- 
nates shock when the carriage makes 
long runs down the printing line. 

Every part of the machine bcin^ 
made to gauge and tested by gau^e 
inspection, is therefore perfectly and 
actually interchangeable, and the 
twenty years* manufacturing record 
of The Smith Premier Typewriter 
Company and the hundreds of thou- 
sancis of its machines that are now in 
successful use is additional guarantee 
of the excellence of the new product. 

This new machine is now on sale at 
the Smith Premier Offices in all im- 
portant cities, and we sugsrest that 
any reader who is interested in type- 
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writers or in unusually fine mechan- 
ical construction call and see this very 
latest offering. 



A New Sort of School 

The proprietor of an institution nro- 
fessing to cure stuttering tells of the 
amazement with which a visitor from 
the interior of the State contemplated 
the huge gilt sign displayed over the 
entrance to the place: 



STAMMERING INSTITUTE. 

free! 



TRIAL LESSON 



"Upon my soul!" exclaimed the ru- 
ral Pennsylvanian, "if that don't beat 
all! I knew they taught 'most every- 
thing these days; but who the deuce 
wants to learn stammerin'? " — Decem- 
ber Lippincott's, 



Brown's Troches has been offered to 
the public for more than fifty years, 
and is considered the best article man- 
ufactured for the use of Public 
Speakers, Teachers and all those who 
are obliged to use their voice to a 
great esrtent. The unsolicited recom- 
mendations from prominent speakers, 
etc., prove their great value. It is fur- 
thermore a convenient and effective 
remedy for Coughs, Hoarseness and 
Throat Troubles and entirely free 
from harmful ingredients. We can 
cheerfully recommend them to our 
readers. 



Mr. Edward K. Robertson, for many 
years connected with the firm of Ginn 
& Co., has lately been appointed man- 
ager of the publicity department of 
that firm. Mr. Robertson is widely 
and favorably known among educa- 
tional people, who will be very much 
pleased to l^r of his promotion. We 
personally tender to him our congrat- 
ulations. 



Gifts. 

To choose an appropriate gift, — 
one to be received with genuine pleas- 
ure, — ^is truly an accomplishment. 
Perhaps a suggestion will be of as- 
sistance to you before making your 
purchases for the holiday season. 
Have you ever considered that an up- 
to-date unabridged dictionary is a 
gift to be longer enjoyed, longer 
treasured, and of more constant ser- 
vice to the recipient than any other 
selection you may make? The One 
Great Standard Authority is Web- 
ster's International Dictionary, pub- 
lished by G. & C. Merriam Co., 
Springfield, Mass. It is recognized by 
the courts, the schools, and the press, 
not only in this country but through- 
out the English-speaking world as the 
highest triumph in dictionary mak- 
ing. It is the most choice gift. 
GET THE BEST 



A Poor Way 

It's a poor way to sit down to one's 
table, with the pains of dyspepsia in 
one's stomach. The meal is not en- 
joyed and may not be retained. There 
is a cure for dyspepsia — ^and we use 
the word cure in the strict sense — in 
Hood's Sarsaparilla. 

It is remarkable what a salutary ef- 
fect this medicine has on the stomach 
and other digestive organs. If you 
are dyspeptic take this medicine, and 
take it now — ^in advance of the Christ- 
mas dinner. 



TEACHERS' CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY TOUR 

TO 

WASHINGTON 

VIA 

PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 

Monday, December 28, igo8 
ROUND TRIP RATES 

From New York and Brooklyn 

$14.50 and $12.00 



According to Hotel Selected. Covering Necessary Expenses 

THREE-DAY TRIP VISITING ALL THE PRINCIPAL 
POINTS OF INTEREST AT THE NATIONAL CAPITAL. 



Full information and tickets may be obtained of C. Studds, 
E. P. A., 263 Fifth Avenue, New York, or of Ticket Agents, 
170, 461, 1354 Broadway, 182 Fifth Avenue, New York; 336 
Fulton Street and 390 Broadway, Brooklyn, or at Stations. 



J. R. WOOD 

Passenger Traffic Manager 



GEO. W. BOYD 

General Passenger Agent 



Established 
1880 




^j^tMaa^ 



WE have been manufacturing pens for 
nearly fifty years without interruption. 

Tfiis would be of no interest to writers un- 
less it was in complete confirmation of the 
claim for their uniformly superior quality. 
For steel pens cannot be successfully made 
unless in large quantities, and the makers 
could not continue to manufacture largely 
without corresponding sales. The sales 
could not constantly increase, as they do, 
without the pens having secured the pub- 
lic's confidence. 

Made in all styles of points, fine, medium, 
blunt, broad, and turned-up. Their spe- 
cial characteristics are smoothness and ease 
in writing. One hundred and fifty varie- 
ties. All stationers have them. 

The Esterbrook Steel Pen Manufacturing Co. 

Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York 



New Haven Normal School 
of Gymnastics ?£l iJSinfSSi 

Onr rnante in Phrstcal Training, MmUcsI OTmnMtin sod Mu- 
s«ceopeii» » laiK« flvld for man and woman. Writ* for partleolars. 



MEIIEELY&CO 

The Old Reliable | CHURCH, 
Meneely Founilry, CHIME, 
EsUMbl«« SCHOOL 

itirly m jun aft. I A OTHER 



WATERVUET. 
-'■(West Trey), II.V. 

BELLS 
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The Splendid Girl 

is the thoroughly healthy girl Her 
splendor is not that of mere artificial 
beauty, or of a studied grace and dignity 
of movement. It is the splendor of 
transfiguring health. She is the em- 
bodiment of physical well-being — her 
charm is the ever irresistible human at- 
traction that buoyant health has for us 
when allied with beauty^ She does not 
possess any weird psychic force, but 
she does possess health in all its force 
and fulness. 

Most girls interested in the develop- 
ment of attractive qualities make the 
mistake of seeking to enhance beauty 
before attending to health, forgetting 
that health appeals to our sense of the 
beautiful far more forcibly than any 
other charm. 

With all thv greetings, Young 
Lady ! get health. Make an end of 
indigestion, headache, nausea, nervous- 
ness, languor and depression of spirits, 
and never forget that the woman is 
sure of both nealth and beauty who 



Takes 




£M4 

In Boxes, with full directions, 10c and 25c 



New Books 

Teachers will welcome Eva March Tappan's "The 
Chaucer Story Book." Chaucer's stories are sufficiently 
interesting for young boys and girls to enjoy. The only 
difficulty heretofore has been peculiarities of the poetry, 
which children could not get hold of. The tales are sim- 
ply and interestingly retold in prose by Miss Tappan, and 
the Chaucer stories, thru this medium, may become a joy 
to much younger pupils than ever before. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 

"The Eleanor Smith Music Course," by Eleanor Smith, 
head of the department of music, School of Education, 
University of Chicago, consists of four books embodying 
the research of years among all the sources which yield 
beautiful songs for children. Folk songs of many nations 
are offered, and selections from the works of eminent 
American and foreign composers. The poetry which 
serves as song texts has been chosen with great care. 
Technical points are worked out by means of real music, 
and illustrated by a wealth of song material. The tastes 
and interests of children, their stage of development, and 
the normal range of their voices, have all been consulted 
in the arrangement of the different books. Cloth, square 
8vo. (American Book Company.) 

"The Development of Modem Europe," by J. H. Robin- 
son and C. A. Beard, professors in Columbia University, 
is an excellent introduction to the study of current history. 
The evident aim of the writers has been to enable the 
reader to catch up with his own times; to read intelli- 
gently the foreign news in his morning newspaper. The 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, ordinarily separated 
by the date 1789, have been reunited again. It was the 
eighteenth century which set the problems of progress and 
suggested their solution, leaving to its successor the com- 
paratively simple task of working them out in detail and 
making fuller application of them. It is a knowledge of 
our own past that makes our surroundings intelligible and 
renders the doings of the day something more than grop- 
ing in an ever-strange and unaccountable world. These 
volumes dwell quite fully on the events, coifditions, and 
public persons that have made the governments, politics, 
indxistries, and intellectual interest of Europe what they 
are to-day. (Two volumes. Illustrated. Vol. 1, The 
Eighteenth Century, $1.60; Vol. 2, Europe Since the Con- 
gress of Vienna, $1.75. Ginn & Co., Boston.) 

"The iGneid for Boys and Girls," told from Virgil in 
simple language by Rev. Alfred J. Church, M.A., au- 
thor of "The Iliad for Boys and Girls," etc. 

Mr. Church has successfully met the needs of the rising: 
generation in thus presenting the masterpiece of Virgil in 
simple language. He begins with the wooden horse of 
the Greeks at the siege of Troy and carries the story of 
iSneas and his son, Ascanius, from the time of their es- 
cape from Troy to the founding of the city of Livonia 
in Italy, and the death of ^neas and the foundation of 
the city of Rome by the nurslings of the wolf. It is not a 
translation of the text, and accordingly cannot be used 
by students for classroom work, but has the advantag^e 
of presenting the entire Virgilian story so that it can be 
consecutively read with continued interest in the home 
and for supplementary reading. The success of Mr. 
Church's other books is a guarantee for a hearty reception 
for this new one. Twelve illustrations in color. Price, 
$1.50. 12mo. Cloth, 300 pp. (The Macmillan Company.) 

"Mr. and Mrs. Stout" and "How Jack Rabbit Lost His 
Tail," two stories by Ossian Lang, published some years 
ago in Teachers* Magazine, have been brought out in book 
form as supplementary readers. The stories are both de- 
lightful ones, and the thousands of children with whom 
they have been tested have enjoyed them very much. The 
type is large and the illustrations, by Margaret Ely Webb, 
are effective and appropriate. (A. Flanagan & Company, 
Chicago.) 
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A National Grocery Business 



The Gieat Atlantic & Pa- 
cific Tea Co. was doing a 
successful business in 1865. 
The Chicago fire of Oct., 
1871, seemeid to stimulate 
its gtowth. Following the 
fire it began its policy of 
national expansion. Now 
has 325 stores, and growing 
at the rate of one store a 
week. Supplies 750,000 
families, or about 3,500,000 
individuals. It is by no 
means easy to comprehend 
a business of 125,000,000 
sales annually, that ships 
364,000,000 lb. of merch- 
andise, barters 30,000,000 
lb. of butter, markets 100,- 
000,000 eggs,sell85,000,000 
lb. of tea, and 35,000,000 
lb. of coffee. Has 5,000 
wagons, 6,000 horses and 
7,000 employees. Buving 
by shiploads, crops of an 
entire countryside, eegs by 
train load, butter in lots so 
tremendous you'd think it 
would take all the cows on 




earth to furnish the milk 
required to make it, gro- 
ceries in 20-carload lots 
daily, and paying cash for 
all purchases, they obtain 
rock-bottom prices. The 
A & P does a cash busi- 
ness with small profits and 
3uick sales, so it's easy to un- 
erstand the benefit of deal- 
ing with it. Persons deal- 
ing with small concerns of 
limited capital and of neces- 
sity less systematic, can 
scarcely realize the benefit 
derived when trading at 
the A & P stores in com- 
parison with smaller con- 
cerns. The management 
of all their stores is directed 
from their new plant in 
Jersey City, N. J., just 
completed at tremendous 
cost, model example of 
the reinforced concrete 
type, occupying an entire 
city block, fireproof, and 
only plant of its kind in 
the world. 



BRANCH STORES IN THE UNITED STATES 



Akroo, MS. Howard St. 

AliMuy, M.T Hi 8. Pe»rl»«. 

AilcKlMuy, Pa. »•• r«4»rnl 8t. 

AUerbauT, ra. 1«S BMV«r A%« 

▲Itontvirn, Fa. TIS HainiUou St. 

Altoona, Pa. ISll Kteventh Art, 

ABdenon.Ind 801 Maridlau 81. 

ADuapolla, Md US Main 8t. 

Aibory Park, N. J 6U-«U Onokman Ave. 

Atlanta, Oa. TO Whitahall St. 

Atlantic Clly. N.J IIOS Atlaiitie A*«. 

AncvaUfOa. 844 Broad St. 

Baltlmora, Md 81S E. Baltlmora St. 

Baltlmora, Md. 901-9 N. BiiUw St. 

Baltimore, Md. 1U0 Hullius St. 

laltlmorc, Md 1100 Light St. 

Baltimore, Md Ml N. Oay 8t. 

Baltimore, Md «SI S. Broadway 

BalUmorc, Md 1»^ HaiioTer 8t. 

Baltimore, Md CI5 W. LezinKton 8t. 

Baltimore, Md 140l W. Baltimore St. 

Baltimore, Md a&e Went Blddla St. 

Baltimore, Md 933 Feiina. Ave. 

Baltimore, Md 1719 Penua. Are. 

BathBeMb, N. Y 8:.18,8 10,HSm8th Ave. 

Bayonne, N. J 700 Broadway 

BlnKhamton, K. Y M Court bt. 

BlrmlDCbam, Ala 1919 9d Ave. 

Bloomfleld, N.J hS Waahinirton 8t. 

Bocton, Maaa. •. n Court 8t. 

Boetoa, Maaa 889 Tremoiit St. 

Braddock, Pa. 880 Braddock At*-. 

Bridgeport, Conn 951 Main 8t. 

Bridgeport, Coun 701 B. Main Ht. 

Baff>«ln, N. T 39, SI , 31, 85 B. Chippewa, St. 

Bttflalo, N. Y &n William 8t. 

Caltunet.Mirh Stt Pinh 8t. 

Cam bridge, Mitxn 688 Maaaachneetta Ave. 

Cbmden, N. J 489 Kaighna Ave. 

Carbondale, P> 88 Church 8t. 

Charieaton.S. C 818 KingSt. 

Cbattanooica, Tenii 101 Market 8t. 

Chicago, 1U MO State St. 

Chicago, 111 91 N. Clark Ht. 

Chicago, III «a!4 W. MadUon 8t. 

Chicago, III H» Slil 8t. 

Chicago, 111 ttiVf. MadUon St. 

Chicago, ni 618 W. 68d St. 

Chicago, III SM B. Illlnoia St. 

Clocinnati,0 8M W. 6th 81. 

C»rreUiid, O 2U>!*, 2101 Ontiirlo St. 

QevcUnd, O 3600 Lnralii 8t. 

Oev^land, O 438 Woodland Ave. 

deTtUnd , O 5400 Broadway 

Cle veUnd, O 8415 Broadway 

develand, O <xianda— 88-89 Central Ava. 

CleveUnd, O standa— 14-16 Went Hide Mkt. 

Collagv Point, N. Y 811 18th 8t. 

Cninmboii, O 210 8. 4th St. 

Corona, N. Y 6 Locust 8t. 

Delia*, Texaa 886 Kim St. 

Duiburv^Conu 168 Main St. 

Davruport, la 112 W. 2.1 St. 

D«tton.0 84 B. 8d St. 

DrtrnU, Mlrh SlO-.tau Mtchigeu At«. 

Du Bota, Pa is W. Long Ave. 

Duqaeane, Pa. 83 1 W. Grant Ave. 

Bast Boetnn, Maaa A Central Bq. 

Ba«c Orange, N. J 6M-70 Main bt. 

KmIoii, Pa 3*-2 Northampton Ht. 

Dizatwth, N.J 103 RmadHt. 

Ellenvin#, N. Y 163 Canal Si. 

Elinir*, N. Y Ill K. Water St. 

Eric, Pa 924 8Ute 8t. 

Pan River, Man* 19''> 8. Main St. 

F»r Racka»«>. N. Y 258 Crnlr»l Are. 

Fltrhbbrg, M«aa. 188 Main Ht. 



Fluahlng, N. T 

Fort Worth, Tesaa... 

Geneva, N. T 

Georgetown, D. C. . . . 

GleuCove, N. Y 

Grand Kaplds, Mich. . 

Hackenaack, N. J 

HarrlBhurg, Pa 

Hartford, Onnn 

Uasleton,Pa 

Henipetead, I.. I 

Hobokeu, N. J 

Hoi yoke, Maim 

Homeatead. Pa 

Honaton, 'nxaa 

Hudaon, N. Y 

Hyde Park, Pa 

Indianapolis, Ind .... 

Jackaonvllle, Fla. . . . 

Jamaica, N.Y 

Jereey City, N. J 

Jersey City, N. J.... 
Jereey City, N. J.... 

JeraeyCity, N.J 

JohuatowD, Pa 

Kanaaa City, Mn 

Knox vi lie, Tenu 



Lancaster, Pa 

Lawrence, Mans 

Long Branch, N. J 

Long Island City. N. Y. 

Louisville, Ky 

LouiSTllle, Ky 

Macon, Ga 

McKeeaport, Pa 

McKeeaport, Pa 

Memphia, Tenu 

Merlden, Conn 

MlddleUiwn^. Y 

Milwaukee, Wis 

Minneapolis, Minn 

Mobile, Ala 

Montclair, N. J 

Montgomery, Als 

Morrlatowii, N. J 

Mt. Vernon, N.Y 

Mnnde, ind 



104 Main St 

.809 Honaton St. 



. . .440, 449 Kschange St. 

8911 M8t. 

Wlieeler Block 

, 119 Monroe 8t. 

196 Main St. 

1898 N. 8d 8t. 

919 Main St. 

804 W. Broad St. 

299 Front St. 

«l8Weahlngton HI. 

329 High 8t. 

881 B. 8th Ave. 

SlIMalnSt. 

608 Warren St. 

831 N. Main Ave. 

88 N. Penn. St. 

ISW. Bay St. 

882, 884 Fulton St. 

482 Jackson Ave. 

801 Central Ave. 

123 Newark Ave. 

694 Newark Ave. 

323 Franklin 8t. 

1234 Main 8t. 

319 Wall St. 

14, 16N. Qneen St. 

366 Bases St. 

331 Broadway 

So J«ckaon Ave. 

.Cor. 4th k Jefferson 8t. 
...481,488 K. Market 8t. 

608 Cherry St. 

336 Fifth Ave. 

550 Fifth Ave. 

IN. Main 8f. 

38 West Main St. 

3 Bmpire Block 

236 Grand Ave. 

136 Nicollet Ave. 

165 Dauphin Ht. 

.519,621 Bloomfleld Ave. 

21 Dexter Ave. 

9 South 8t. 

9 a Fourth Ave. 

213 8. Walnut St. 



Naahvllle, Tenn 423 Union St. 

New Albanv, ind 236 Pearl St. 

Newark. N. J 780 Bioed Ht. 

Newark, N. J 101 Mark«t Ht. 

Newark, N. J 484 Broad St. 

Newark, N. J 4.i8 Clinton Ave. 

New Britain, iUntu 184-186 Main St. 

New Bruiinwick, N. J 366 George Ht. 

Newburg, N. Y 73 Water 8t. 

New Haven, Conn 393, 8»4, 886 SUte St. 

New London, Cnnn 66 Stale St. 

New Orieans, La 1023-1025 Canal St. 

NewOrleaUK, La 615 Deeatur Ht. 

New Orieanv, La 203H Magaclne 8t. 

New Oi lean*, La 1600 Dryades St. 

New Orleans, Ln 3104 Magaxlne St. 

New Orleano, I.a 1006 8. Poydras St. 

New Orleanii, I^ 105 Camp Ht 

New Orleans, La (t24 Frenchman St. 

New Orleans, La. (Ali:ler») 421 PatenM»n Ht. 

Newport, R. 1 131 Thames Ht. 

Newport News, Vm 3r>03 Washlnicton Ave. 

New Kochelle, N. Y 1»6 Main Ht. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y 215 Falls St. 

Norfolk, Va. 862 Main Ht. 



Norfolk, Va. 333 8. Park Ave. 

Norwalk, Conn 41 Main Ht. 

Norwich, Conn 186 Main St. 

on City, Pa. 4HUta St. 

Orange, N. J 386, 381 Maine Ht. 

Oahkoah, Wis. . . 8o Washington, and 91 SUte Sta. 

Paa8alc,N. J 380. 383 Main 8t. 

Patchogoe, N.Y 3 Roe's Hotel Block 

Pateraon,N. J 198, 195 Mala St. 

Pawtucket, R. 1 348 Main St. 

Penn Yan, N. % Arcade Building 

Perth Aniboy.N. J 96 Bmlth St. 

Petersburgh, Va 35 N. Sycamore St. 

PhiUdelphis, Pa 808 Market St. 

Philadelphia, Pa 61 1 8. Second 8t. 

Philadelphia, Pa 4031 Market St. 

Phoenlxville, Pa 163 Bridge St. 

PttUburg, Pa 909 Fifth Ave. 

Pittaburg, Pa 488 Market Ht. 

PIttahurg, Pa. 4331 Butler St. 

Pittsburg, Pa 1310 Carson St. 

Pittaburg, Pa 5811 Penn Ave. 

Plltabnrg Pa 439 Main Ht., cor. Alaxander 

Avenue, West Bnd 

PIttsborf , Pa 6341 Fraiikstown Avenae, 

Bast Liberty, Pa. 

Plalnfleld, N. J 1S1. 139 W. Front St. 

Port Chester, N. Y 41 N. Main St. 

Porumouth, Va. 310 High St 

Poughkeepeio, N. Y 331 Main 8t. 

Providence, B. 1 368 WestmlusUr St. 

Reading, Pa 619,631 Penn St. 

Richmond, Ind 731 Main St. 

Richmond, Va. 605 K. Bniad St. 

Richmund,Va. 1559 B Main St. 

Richmond Hill, N. Y 8801 Jamaica Ave. 

Rochester, N. Y 310 B. Main St. 

Rochester, N. Y 14 W. Main St. 

Rochester,N. Y 3*4 North Ave. 

Rochester, N. T 386 West Ave. 

Rockvllle Cantor, N. Y 31 Vlllaffo Ave. 

Saginaw, Mich 308 Oenaoeo Ave. 

Han Antonio, Texa> 408 iC Honaton St. 

Savannah, Ga 106 Brougliton Ht., W. 

Schenectady, N. Y 3ol, 209 8. Centre Ht. 

ScBenectad.v, N. T 8A0 Albany St. 

Scranton.Pa 136 Wyoming Ave. 

Sharon, Pa 119 W. HUte St. 

Springrteld, Maaa 480 Main St. 

Springfield, Ohio 26 h. FounUin Ave. 

HUmlord, Conn 24 Park Bow 

Ht. Paul, Minn 41R Wabasha St 

St. Lo lis, Mo 712 N. Broadway 

H<inth rhatlancM>ra, Tenn., 366 Montgomery Ave. 

South Norwalk, Omn 134 S. Washington St. 

Hrracnse, N. Y 44 1 South Salina Ht. 

Hyracuae,N. Y 336 North Salina 8 1 

Terre Haute, Ind 519 Wabash Ave. 

Trenton, N. J 31 H. Broad St. 

Trenton, N. J 734 Division Ht. 

Troy, N. Y 83 Congress Ht. 

Town of Union, N. J IM Bergenllne Ave. 

Utica, N. Y 3C0 Geiieaee St. 

Washington, D. C 801, 803 1th St. 

Washington, D. C 131M 7th St., N. W. 

Washington, D. C 815 H St., N. E. 

Washington, DC 1630 14th Ht , N. W. 

Washington, D. C 101 N. Liberty Market 

Washington, D. C 1, 23, 33, 34, 35, 36 A 27 

Centre Market 

Washington, D. C 91,92 W. Market 

Washington, D. C 67, 68 E. Market 

Washington, D. C R. 9 O Ht. Market 

WaahlnKton, DC We»t Bnd Market 

Waterbwry, Conn 29 Bast Main 8l. 

Waterbury, Coun 20 Cottage Place 



Watertown.N. Y 11 SUU St. 

WbMllng.W. Va. 1061 Main St. 

Wilkea-Barra, Pa 28 a Main St. 

Wnklnsburg, Pa 184 Penn Ave. 

Wnilamaport, Pa 8.->6 Market St. 

WtlmlnKtoB, Del 815 Market Bt. 

White PUins, N. Y S5 Railroad Ave. 

Worcester, Mass 680 Main St. 

Tonkera,N. Y 39 Main St. 

YoBkoro, N. Y 119 Ashburton Ave 

Towigotown, Ohio 413 W. Federal St. 

NEW YORK CITY 

a W. Comer Spring k Hudson Streets 

816 Bieecker Ht cor. Grove St. 

830 Bowery cor. Bieecker St. 

3i Carmine St cor. Bieecker St. 

419 Bast 188th Ht one door from Willis Ave. 

1816 AmaUrdam Ave cor. lS5th St. 

1141 Amaterdam Ave near 146th St. 

3996 Amsterdam Ave cor. 164th Ht 

886 Colamous Ave one do<ir f^m lOlst St. 

101 Bightb Ave cor.. 16th St. 

691 Kighth Ave bet. 48d A 44th SU. 

818 BIghth Ave near 6Sd St. 

3616 BIghth Ave bet. lS9th k 140lh Sts. 

198 First Ave mr. 13th Ht. 

836 Lenox Ave l>et. ISOth k 131th SU. 

461Hecoud Ave bet. 36th A 37th Sta. 

114 Tliird Ave cor. 48th SC 

1010 Third Ave bet. 68d A 64th 8U. 

1406 Third Ave cor. 80th St. 

1804 Third Ave out- dour from lOlst St. 

3356 Tliird Ave Iiet. 133d k 138d SU. 

3831 Third Ave near 148th St. 

8361 Third Ave I«t. 168d k 164th Sta. 

488 Tenth Ave Iwt. 84th k 85th Sta. 

466 Trmnoni Ave., bet. Park A Washington Avaa. 

9531 Wehater Ave cor. Fonlham Road 

186 WestclMwter Ave., bet. 156th St. k Union Ave. 

BROOKLYN 

1103 Broadway and 1111 De Kalb Ave. 

1851 Broadway near Gates Ave. 

1618 Broadway opposite R«ld Ave. 

399 Oiflon Place for. NcMtraud Ave. 

430 Clinton 8t cor. President St. 

841 Fulton St cor. AdelphI St. 

1191 Fulton Ht., bet. Be<irord Ave. k Spencer PL 

1156 Fulton St one door from Utica Awu 

3999 Fulton 8t Iiet. BIton A Linwood Avea. 

189 Grand St Iirt. Be<irnrdA Drigga Ave*. 

681 Grand Ht bet. Graham A Maiiliattan Ave*. 

3639 Atlantic Ave Ij«-t. Hbeflteld k Penn Avea. 

601 Central Ave cor. SchaeRer St. 

8 De Kalb Ave opposite Loeser'a 

889 De Kalb Ave cor. Throop Ave. 

66 Fifth Ave two iloors from St. Marks Ave. 

380 Fifth Ave cor. President St. 

474 Fifth Ave bet. 10th A 11th Sta. 

598 Fifth Ave cor. Prospect PI. 

4603 Fifth Ave cor. 46th St. 

5701 Filth Ave cor. 61th St. 

115 Platbuith Ave near Clarkson SC 

831 Knickerbocker Ave near De Kalb Ave. 

1P2 Iji^ Ave cor. Kntledge St. 

628 Manhattan A\e cor. Nnbmnu Ave. 

911 Manhattan Ave bet. Ureenp<iinl, Ave. A 

Kent Htreet 

820 Myrtle Ave cor. Cumberland St. 

124 Mvlle Ave lor. Walworth St. 

6804 New Utmbi Ave near 68th Ht. 

186 Noetrand Ave near Ht. Johns PI. 

226 Prospect Psrk Went cor. Windsor PI. 

182 Ralph Ave or. MrDonough Ht. 

249 Seventh Ave cor. kth Ht. 

l.-ve Smith S» 

4923 Tnlrd Ave cor. 60tb Ht. 

7222 Third A\e cr, 78d Ht. 

886 Tompkins Ave ror. Monroe Ht. 

229 Woodwwrd Ave cor. Ralph HI. 
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Physicians Recommend 

p^ASTOEIA has met with pronounced favor on the part of physicians, phonmb- 
^ centical societies and medical authorities. It is nsed by physicians with 
results most gratifying. The extended use of Gastoria is unquestionably the 
result of three &,cts: /»«<— The indisputable evidence that it is harmless: 
£«0OiN^— That it not only allays stomach pains and quiets the nerves, but assimi- 
lates the food : rhinh-lt is an agreeable and perfect substitute for Castor OIL 
It is absolutely safe. It does not contain any Opium, Morphine, or other narcotic 
and does not stupefy. It is unlike Soothing Syrups, Bateman's Drops, Godfrey's 
Cordial, etc. This is a good deal for a Medical Journal to say. Our duty, how- 
ever, is to expose danger and record the means of advancing health. 'SdQ day 
for poisoning innocent children through greed or ignorance ought to end. To 
our knowledge, Gastoria is a remedy which produces composure and health, by 
regulating the sysiem— not by stupefying it— and our readers are entitled to 
the information. — Mall's Journal of Mealth, 

Letters from Prominent Physicians 
addressed to Chas. H. Fletcher. 

Dr. B. Halstead Scott, of Chicago, Ills., says: "I have prescribed your 
Gastoria often for infants during my practice, and find it very satisfactory." 

Dr. William Belmont, of Cleveland, Ohio, says: "Tour Castoria stands 
first in its class. In my thirty years of practice I can say I never have 
found anything that so filled the place." 

Dr. J. H. Taft, of Brooklyn, N. T., says: "I havd used your Castoria and 
found it an excellent remedy in my household and private practice for 
many years. The formula is excellent" 

Dr. R. J. Hamlen, of Detroit, Mich., says: "I prescribe your Castorim 
extensively, as I have never found anything to equal it for children's 
troubles. I am aware that there are imitations in the field, but I always 
see that my patients get Fletcher's." 

Dr.Wm. J MoCrann, of Omaha, Neb., says: ''As the father of thirteen 
children I certainly know something about your great medicine, and aside 
from my own family experience I have in my years of practice found Cas- 
toria a popular and efficient remedy in almost every home." 

Dr. J. R. Clausen, of Philadelphia, Pa., says: "The name that your Cas- 
toria has made for itself in the tens of thousands of homes blessed by the 
presence of children, scarcely needs to be supplemented by the endorse- 
ment of the medical profession, but I, for one, most heartilr endorse it and 
believe it an excellent remedy." 

Dr. R. M. Ward, of Kansas City, Mo., says: "Physicians generally do not 
prescribe proprietary preparations, but in the case of Castoria my experi- 
ence, like that of many other physicians, has taught me to make an ex- 
ception. I prescribe your Castoria in my practice because I have found it 
to be a thoroughly reliable remedy for children's complaints. Any physi- 
cian who has raised a family, as I have^ will join me In heartiest recom- 
mendation of Castoria." 

QINUINB CASTORIA ALWAYS 

Bean 
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B&bjr's B«st friend 

prevents ChBpp«d HAndi and Chafioc. 
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F07i OVEH HALF A. CE/iTX/Tty 

BROWN'S BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES 

Have been recognized throughout the world 
ae a staple remedy for COUGHS and 
THROAT TROUBLES. 

C Invaluable to Teachers. Lecturers 
and Singers for allaying Hoarse- 
ness and Irritation of the Throat. 

€L Give relief and are of great benefit 
in Chronic LUNG TROUBLES, 
BRONCHITIS and ASTHMA. 

C A preparation of superior merit, 
free from opiates or any harm- 
ful ingredient. 

Sold by druflists, or sent postpaM on rcoctpt of price. 



In boxes si 33 cents, 30 cents, end 
•1.00 (not sold In bulk). 

JOHN I. BROWN & SON. Proprietors 

BOSTON, MASS. 
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A NATURAL EVOLUTION IN TEACHING ARITHMETIC 

MILNE'S 

Progressive Arithmetics 

By WILLIAM J. MILNE, Ph. D., LL.D. 

President New York State Normal College 
Albany, N. Y. 

PUBLISHED IN TWO FORMS 
A Two Book and a Three Book Series 

^ Milne's Progresgive Arithmetics do not rely on the "inf ormational" value of their problems for 
claim to special merit. 

q They devote every page to arithmetic; other subjects are not taught principally, and arithmetic 
only incidentally. 

^ They do not devote valuable time to foolish fads and hobbies, nor do they aim to give a maxi- 
mum amount of heterogeneous information in a minimum amount of space. 

^ They do not half teach each topic and then postpone its applications. 

Q They drive home facts and principles immediately by plenty of practice. 

^ It is quite impossible in this series to find problems in the First Book which are 50 per cent, 
more difficult than problems in the Third Book — a fault not uncommon in other text-books 
on arithmetic. 

q The problems are not numerical puzzles, nor are they based on unreal conditions. 

^ They are made up from actual studies of the industries and occupations of men, women, and 
children. 

Q Bewildering statistics, very large numbers, and problems of undue difficulty are omitted. 

q In these books butter is not sold by the ounce, nor the weight of a coat subtracted from that of a 
boy, and 33 3^ men or 62% books is never the correct answer to a problem. 

^ They do not go to a foolish extreme with regard to everyday problems and their application, but 
give the business applications in use at the present time in business houses. 

^ They represent not a Revolution in methods, but a natural Evolution. 



AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 



NEW YORK 
BOSTON 



CINCINNATI 
SAN FRANCISCO 



CHICAGO 
ATLANTA 



lUST PUBLISHED 



SOME LIVING THINGS 

First Lessons in Physiology 

By LUa B. Hallock Edited by C. B. Gilbert 

To lead children to take a healthy interest in the body, to understand its structure and the 
laws which govern its well-being ; these are the objects of this book. The method employed is 
observation, comparison, and deduction in its simplest form — a form suited to the pupils of 
the third, fourth, and fifth grades. The pupils then express the facts which they have learned 
in some simple statement, or drawing. It is the child's own expression ; not a statement mem- 
orized from a book. Or, from these facts, they frame a simple rule for their Good Health Club. 
This last feature, the forming of a club, proves very attractive to little folk. 

The book is unusually attractive in appearance and filled with drawings which not only 
make clear to the pupils the meaning of the text, but help greatly in winning and holding their 
attention. 

It is one of the best books I have seen for the lower grades. I am convinced of its 
merits and intend to ask the Committee on Text-Books to authorize the use of a few about the 
schools next semester. p. r. Walker, 

Superintendent of Schools, Rockford, 111. 

12mo. Cloth Profusely Illustrated 36 cents By mail 43 cents 



Folk Dances and 
Games 

BY CAROLINE CRAWFORD 
Columbia University 

These dances are proving one of the most at- 
tractive features of the work in physical culture 
wherever they have been introduced. The free, 
hearty action, the graceful movements and poses, all 
timed to the rhythmic swing of the simple native 
music to which they are danced, make them an al- 
most ideal form of exercise. Children find in them 
full scope for their natural dramatic feeling — almost 
all of them being based on pantomime, more or less 
clearly expressed. 

The directions given in the book are full, and easy 
to follow, being illustrated by diagrams where nec- 
essary. The music is sufficiently large for conven- 
ient use at the piano. The book is well printed and 
attractive in appearance. The author has visited 
the different countries, studied their most character- 
istic dances and chosen from them those best suited 
for this purpose. Both the descriptions and the 
music may be depended upon as thoroly authentic. 

4to. Cloth Trontispiece $1.50 net 



The Assembly 
Song Book 

Edited by FRANK R. RIX, Director of 
Music, Public Schools, New York City 

A collection of SONGS THAT CHIL- 
DREN OUGHT TO KNOW. 

They may be sung either as unison, two, 
three or four-part songs. 

The selections cover a wide field and in- 
clude PART SONGS, THE ART SONGS OF 
CLASSIC AND ROMANTIC COMPOSERS, 
DEVOTIONAL SONGS. 

The correct versions of national songs 
are to be found in the book. The versions 
used in this book have been adopted in the 
Boston schools, and it is hoped that others 
will join the movement for uniformity. Its 
use for morning assembly will add greatly to 
the attractiveness of this important feature 
of school life. 

Boards 50 cents 
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The New School Program — Ossian Lang . 
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McKeon 169 
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Maud Elmer Kingsley 171 
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^^ ^^^^ X j-^j^ Tjjg expiration date of any subscription will be 
advanced ohe month in exchange for each copy returned in good con- 
dition. 

PRICE — The aubscripttcn price is One Dollar a year, payable in ad- 
vance. Fifteen cents a copy. 

POSTAGE IB FKEPAID by the publishers for all subscriptions in the 
United States, Hawaiian Islands, Philippine Islands, Guam, Porto Rico, 
TutttilA (Samoa), Shanghai, Canal Zone, Cuba, and Mexico. For Can- 
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At Oompany. Cash should be sent in Registered Letter. 

PUBIJBHED XOVTSLY EZOBPT JULY AHS AVOVBT 

A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, PubliBhers 

Hmmrw B. BanMs Courtlandt D. BariMa 

11.15 East 24th Strael NEW YORK CITY 

Entered as Second Cass Mail Matter at New York, N. Y., Post Office. 



Important New Books for Teachers 



THE STUDY OF NATURE 

By Bamuel Ohrlitiaa Bohmnoker, A. X., Plu D. 
Of IV est Chester iPa,) State Normal School, 
The author, with rare insight and skill, has here siven to 
teachers in oraerlv array such typical exercises- and sucn appre- 
ciative interpretation of the things in our common environment 
as to make delightful the interpreting of nature to a child. . 
Four full-pag • pUtM la oolori and flfty-Mvmi Una drawinfi. 
Umo. Oloth, 11.86 

THE EDUCATIONAL PROCESS 

By Artliiir Gary neshman 
Pedagogy and Training, State Normal School, Slippery Rock, Pa. 
The author has had an extended discipline in the theory and 
the practice of educational things, and presents in this volume 
his best thought as guidance for those who possess the hunger 
to know the meaning of every act of the teacher in terms of 
purpose and in formula of law. 

Oloth, 11.86 



THE RECITATION 

By Bamntf EamlltoB, PIl D. 

Superintendent of Schools, Allegheny County, Pa. 

This volume will be of great assistance to young teachers in 

the study of the practical phases of school work, and will also 

be very helpful to older teachers who have not yet reached the 

point of perfection. 

The author is sound in theory, simple in treatment, clear and 
concise in presentation, brief and pointed in discussion and, 
withal, practical and helpful. 

18mo. Oloth, 11.86 



No School Library is Complete Without 

uppiNCorrs new gazetteer 

J. B. LIPPINCQTT COMPANY 

Publishers Philadelphia 



THE NATIONAL QUESTION BOOK 

(RaTU«d to 1907) By EDWARD R. SHAW, Ph.D. 

For the purposes of examination and review, for use in night schools, 
for preparation for civil service examination or for handy reference, 
THE NATIONAL QUESTION BOOK is exceptionally well adapted. 
It is thoro and comprehensive, aecurate and reliable. It is convenient 
and systematic in arrangement. In addition to the common school sub- 
jects it includes Physiolosy, Bookkeeping, Civil Government, Physics, 
Physical Geography, and the Theory and Practice of Teaching. 



A. S. BARNES & 



Oloth. 
COMPANY 



fl.7» 



NEW YORK CITY 



SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 

iavite the Attention of Teachers and Educators to Some of Their 
STANDARD TEXT* BOOKS FOR HIQH SCHOOLS 



The First Year of Latin $1.00 

Caesar's Gallic War 1.25 

By WALfER B. Gunnison and Walter S. Harley. 

The Essentials of Algebra .1.00 

By Robert J. Aley and David A. Rothrock. 

Elements of Geometry 1.25 

By Walter N. Bush and John B. Clarke. 

First Year English for High Schools . . .60 

By Emogene Sanford Simons. 

A History of American Literature . 1.20 

Foundations of English Literature . 150 

By Fred Lewis Pattee. 

Silver Series of Classics 
Fifty titles, covering college entrance require- 
ments in English 25-. 60 



Silver Series of Modern Language Text Books. 

Twenty titles: French, German, Spanish 

and Italian do-$i.25 

Introduction to the Study of Economics . 1.28 

The Elements of Economics . .1.00 

By Charles Jesse Bullock. 
Introduction to the Study of Commerce . 1.25 

By Frederick R. Clow. 

Government: Its Origin, Growth and Form 

in the United States 72 

By Robert Lansing and Gary M. Jones. 

Special attention is also called to the great value of the 
Historical Geography Charts. 
Europe: Ancient and Classical. 
Europe. Mediaeval and Modern. 
United States (new edition, revised to 1908) 
Per set, complete with supporter, 15. 00 



Complete list and descriptive circulars will be sent on request. Correspondence is cordially invited. 

SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 

New York Boston Chicago 
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The 

Printing 

Point 



Badly .type- 
written letters 
convey an impresnior) of careless busi- 
ness methods, but the machine is often 
more to blame than the operator. ^ 

The Underwood 
Standard Typewriter 

types always reach the proper printing point. The type- 
bar operates through — or with— a guide— a feature pe- 
cutiar to the Underwood — and patented. The type must 
go right. There's no other way. It cannot wobble up 
or down, or sideways. Good-looking work is easy and 
the visible writing prevents operator's blunders. 

The simple mechanism which secures perfect work 
in the Underwood is a mighty interesting exhibit of in- 
genuity and skill. Why not come and look at it? 
Knowledge of the Underwood will help you to secure 
greater efficiency. It will be a pleasure to help you to 
just as much knowledge of the Underwood as you 
choose to acquire. 

Underwood Typewriter Co., Inc. 

ANYWHERE 



Pears 

Soap, like books, 
should be chosen 
with discretion. 
Both are capable of 
infinite harm. 

The selection of 
Pears' is a perfect 
choice and a safe- 
guard against soap 
evils. 

Matchless for the complexion. 



USE 

The NEATFIT 
BOOK COVER 

It fits well, looks wejl, wears well, 
and gives perfect satisfaction. 

Send far Samples T(Miay. 



The Natioiuil BooK Cover Co. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 



IC 



There's a Reason" 



The Reed Teachers' Agency is sur- 
rounded by Training Schools, Normal 
Schools and Colleges. Central New 
York produces a large number of excellent 
teachers - the best to be found anjrwhere. 
You can get in touch with them through 

this agency. 

Write to 

H. E. REED, Manager 

University Blook, Syracuse, Hew York 



SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 

We hmye in stock the Popular School Books of alt publishers, and because of our location 
are able to procure promptly any title not on hand. 

Our New School Book. Oatalo^e, which is a distinct improvement over former issues, 
is just ready. This contains active titles only, arranged alphabetically by authors, riving list 
prices and a cypher code for use in ordering by telegram. The most popular Supplementary 
Reading is listed, and the grade is indicated to which each title is adapted. 

Our stock includes all classes of books, and we issue a useful Library Oatalogne. Our 
reputation for promptness, thoroughness, and fair prices is well known. 

Catalogues arg sent on request. 

THE BAKER 6, TAYLOR CO. 

WhotesaU l>eater^ in ^ooKf of alt M^ind^ 
33 East 17th Street NEW YORK CITY 




SUPERINTENDENTS 

You Do Not Teach Art! 

But you want the art work of the schools 
in your charge to be equal or superior to 
others. You select your art teachers with 
this result in view. Let the same con- 
sideration be given the materials used. 

BRADLEY'S WATER COLORS 

were designed and are manufactured, first 
and last, for only educational work. These 
colors, with Bradley's crayons and the new 
lines of tinted drawing i>apers, are a source 
of progress and inspiration to teachers and 
pupils, of economy to schools. 

Our beautiful art catalogue shows by 
picture and text what these goods are and 
why the use of them in your schools will 
lighten the teacher's task and heighten the 
pupils' interest. Write for -a copy, with 
samples of papers, etc. 

MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Boston New York Philadelphia 

Atlanta San Franolsoo 



STUDY 
LAW 
AT 

HOME 



Th«ol(Ie«t ftnd bcvt acbool. InNtruetlon by wail 
adapunl to evtrrj uue. Reco^niMd by ruuru and 
pdaoaton. Ex|KTienoed and cotnptfteut ioatruc- 
ton. Takes 'pare time only. Thr«w courwi*— - 
Pr«parau>rv, Buaineaa, Coli«cc. Prepares for 
practice, will better your ~ 

eonditloa »ud prospects in 
business. Atudenu and 

Jraduates everywhere. 
'oil particulars and l-'aay 
PsyvieBt Plan frre. 
8pr«sa« 0»rrMp«Bd«««e 
Hehool of Uw, 
•71 Ma}»stle RnlMlBc 
J>•tr«l^ nieh. 





RFF IHF MAPS »Yfi>riLMAric collections 

M\Cl^lcr in AST O Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology for 
Schools of all grades. Lantern blldes, etc. 

The WAbHlNGTUN SCHOOL COLLECTION put up in i 
strong, cloth-covered cases, and accompanied with model text- 
book, are easily in every respect the best and cheapest low-priced 
collections in the market. 40 Minerals in good case, for Sa.09. 40 
rocks with duplicate fragments, tor $2.00. 24 types of inverte- 
brates for $3.50. Send tor circulars. 

BDWm E. HOWELL, 612 i7th St., N.W., Washlnslon, D. C. 

Commissioner Hairis says: '* Every school in the United I 
States in my opinion, should have these collections.*' 



8end for Catalog 

WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 

851-853 Sixth Ave.. Nfw York 
N. W. Cor. 48th St. No Branch Stores 

FRENCH 

and other foreign 

BOOKS 



We publish the Bercy, 

Da Croquet. 8aaveur 

and other well-known 
methods. 
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The New School Program 



In organizing a course of study for a school 
system one chief consideration would appear to be 
this: What is the best equipment for life which 
can be given to a pupil in the time he is at school? 
Suppose we have him only one year, or two years, 
or three or four years. 

Psychological and ethical dicta calnnot help us 
much with this problem. Psychology has never 
been a safe adviser as regards the things that 
ought to be done educationally. Neither can eth- 
ics, as commonly understood, be trusted with the 
making up of a program. When we come to con- 
sider the question of individual limitations and 
possibilities and the question of methods, we shall 
turn to psychology for aid. When we want to dis- 
cuss the spirit in which the work of the school is 
to be carried on, we shall call in the help of ethics. 
For the mapping out of a program of instruction 
for a common school, industrial and civic econom- 
ics must be given a hearing. 

To be sure the economic demands of to-day may 
not be exactly those of the time when our present 
a-b-c-darians will occupy the center of the stage. 
Nevertheless a broad interpretation of the de- 
mand from this direction will suggest many fairly 
definite inferences. 

The logic of the literary programs of the past 
is well worth investigating in this connection. The 
underlying, tho un-admitted, idea seems to have 
been that the ultimate purpose of the schools is 
the production of individuals wise in book-lore, 
particularly clergymen, teachers, physicians and 
lawyers. The learned professions were the prin- 
cipal care. The hoi polloi had to get along as well 
as they could. Were they not sharing with the 
chosen few instruction in the rudiments of book- 
learning, more particularly reading and writing 
and arithmetic? 

While the business of making doctors of all 
sorts Vas carried on, the children who would 
never pass beyond the primary school were sup- 
posed to be getting all they had a right to expect. 
The prevailing apprentice system, and the hard 
knocks of life generally were supposed to do the 
rest. The purpose of the school was not to pre- 
pare for the exigencies of the business of this 
world. That was a later thought. Every sugges- 
tion of a money value of the things taught at 
school was scorned as ignoble. 

The original designers of the literary programs 
of the past no doubt interpreted aright the chief 
educational needs of their day. Instead of criti- 
cising tbem we had better examine whether we 
are doing for our generation of pupils as well as 
they did for theirs. 

The primary school of our forefathers was de- 
signed to help bring up youth in the fear of God 
and teach them the mechanics of reading, sneak- 
ing", writing, and ciphering. Then, followed the 
classical school which emphasized the studies re- 
garded as an essential preparation for the learned 



professions. Specialization was relegated to the 
university. Even here the specialization was grad- 
ual, permitting, in the beginning, of change from 
one professional department to another, without 
radical break. 

Applying the logic of this organization of in- 
struction to our day, we shall naturally come to a 
wholly different result. Preparation for the 
learned professions is probably the least of our 
troubles. This is attended to largely by theprofes- 
sions themselves. The plain individual — ^the child 
of "the common people" whom, President Lincoln 
said, God must be particularly fond of because He 
made so many of them — ^has developed into the 
chief problem of educational sociology. In a dem- 
ocracy such as ours the common people are the 
only ones worth considering, for these are all there 
are. Reading, writing, arithmetic and various 
forms of expression continue to be regarded as 
"essentials,"- tho for reasons somewhat different 
from those honored in the past. The "ignoble" 
practical demands of life have risen to supremacy. 
Forms of expression which the past excluded from 
the scope of the school are considered worthy of 
educational encouragement. Phases of manual 
and industrial instruction have found their way 
into the school curriculum. Agricultural and do- 
mestic occupations are no longer pedagogically 
tref or unclean. 

It is quite natural that tradition should fight 
every attempt to release its hold. Habit is strong. 
Besides, the literary program of the past cost less. 
Industrial instruction demands equipment. That 
is why the modernization of the school curriculum 
proceeds slowly and does not appeal to every com- 
munity. Nevertheless, there is steady progress all 
along the line. 

Several of the localities in which manual dex- 
terity and industrial efficiency are accorded recog- 
nition beside literary ability have had the courage 
to carry the idea beyond the elementary schools. 
There are high schools in which young people are 
given an opportunity to acquire skill and taste in 
various forms of industrial art. 

Establishment of public trade schools is the step 
that is to be taken next. They will naturally be 
part of the common school system. We are pre- 
paring the young for literary pursuits at public 
expense. Many schools have added commercial 
departments and instruction in the household arts. 
Several states maintain schools of agriculture and 
schools of mining. Trade instruction is logically 
derived from the principle which placed the 
schools of the past in the service of the learned 
professions. 

In making provision for the teaching of trades 
the general educational purposes of the schools 
need not be sacrificed in the least. The plan would 
be about as follows : From the kindergarten up 
thru the primary school, manual activities and in- 
dustrial occupations are carried on in which all 
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Class in Basketry and Raffia 

Summer Session of the State Normal School, at 
Edward D. Collins, Ph.D. (Yale 1899), 

children join. After that, the choice and bend 
of the individual pupils are afforded opportunity 
to assert themselves. Election comes in gradually. 
At the age of, say, fourteen or fifteen, trade spe- 
cialization may begin; of course only in depart- 
ments requiring no more educational maturity 
than the pupils possess at that time. Trades de- 
manding a higher degree of preparation are re- 
served for the high school. The literary college 
at the top will have its counterpart in the school 
of technology which may be carried as high as lo- 
cal financial ability and enterprise will permit. 
The county and the state step in where the com- 
munity is unable to proceed. This is a rough out- 
line of what I believe to be the proper basis for 
the working out of a public system of industrial 
instruction. The common school is by its very na- 
ture pledged to provide the fullest possible equali- 
zation of educational opportunity. The school of 
the past confined itself too closely to the needs of 
the "learned" trades. The present demands a 
more equitable program. 



The President Endorses the Bureau 

President Roosevelt paid a high tribute to U. S. 
Commissioner Elmer Ellsworth Brown when he 
included, in his "last" Message to Congress, 
strong recommendations urging enlarged appro- 
priations for the Bureau of Education. This is 
the first time that a President has publicly ex- 
pressed his confidence in the ability of the Com- 
missioner of Education to administer large funds 
in a manner that will benefit the whole country. 
Now there is hope that Congress will act. The 
niggardliness with which the Bureau has been 
treated in the past has been not to our credit in 
the eyes of other nations. 

President Roosevelt writes : 

The share that the National Government should take in 
the broad work of education hat not received the attention 
and the care it rightly deserves. The immediate responsi- 



bility for the support and im- 
provement of our educational 
systems and institutions rests 
and should always rest with 
the people of the several 
States acting thru their State 
and local governments, but 
the Nation has an opportu- 
nity in educational work 
which must not be lost and a 
duty which should no longer 
be neglected. 

The National Bureau of 
Education was established 
more than forty years ago. 
Its purpose is to collect and 
diffuse such information "as 
shall aid the people of the 
United States in the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of 
efficient school systems and 
otherwise promote the cause 
of education thru out the 
country." This purpose in 
no way conflicts with the ed- 
ucational work of the States, 
but may be made of great ad- 
vantage to the States by giv- 
ing them the fullest, most ac- 
curate, and hence the most 
helpful information and sug- 
gestion regarding the best 
educational systems. The 
Nation, thru its broader field of activities, its wider oppor- 
tunity for obtaining information from all the States and 
from foreign countries, is able to do that which not even 
the richest States can do, and with the distinct additional 
advantage that the information thus obtained is used for 
the immediate benefit of all our people. 

With the limited means hitherto provided the Bureau 
of Education has rendered efficient service, but the Con- 
gress has neglected to adequately supply the bureau with 
means to meet the educational growth of the country. 
The appropriations for the general work of the bureau, 
outside education in Alaska, for the year 1909 are but 
f 87,500 — an amount less than they were ten years ago, 
and some of the important items in these appropriations 
are less than they were thirty years ago. It is an inex- 
cusable waste of public money to appropriate an amount 
which is so inadequate as to make it impossible properly 
to do the work authorized, and it is unfair to the great 
educational interests of the country to deprive them of the 
value of the results which can be obtained by proper 
appropriations. 

I earnestly recommend that this unfortunate state of 
affairs as regards the National education office be reme- 
died by adequate appropriations. 



Johnson, Vermont 
Principal 



There was an educational exhibit at the World's 
Fair at St. Louis which illustrated graphically the 
development of schools from savage and semi-civ- 
ilized society up thru the training given in the 
temples of Egypt, the academies of Greece, the 
court of Charlemagne and the monasteries of me- 
diaeval times, to the modem age. Two of these 
illustrations are reproduced in the present number 
of The School Journal, thru the kindness of 
Miss Marie R. Garesche, who directed the poses. 
The photographs furnish the suggestion for a 
beautiful book on the history of educational pro- 
gress. Miss Garesche is teacher of art in the 
Central high school at St. Louis. 

The pictures mentioned here will be found on 
page 182. 
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Fire Protection for Schools 

By Peter Joseph McKeon, Secretary of The Fire Bureau, New York 



Construction for Tire Safety* 

Any proposals looking to safety against fire in 
school-building construction must expect objec- 
tions on the ground of cost. Few towns or cities 
have the wealth to erect the more costly "fire- 
proof" structures, nor are they called on 'by in- 
creasing demand for educational facilities to put 
up many new buildings, thereby offering the 
chance of providing better structures. For va- 
rious reasons, therefore, it is to be expected that 
frame or ordinary brick buildings will continue to 
be the most numerous type of school building, and 
it is for such buildings that fire recommendations 
are most needed. At the outset, it must be empha- 
sized that the plan of the building and the con- 
struction of the vertical openings are rtiore impor- 
tant than the type of structure or the choice of 
materials. These two factors affect the safety of 
the lives of th6 occupants very decidedly, and this 
is more important than the destruction of the 
building. 

THE PLAN 

In the planning of a school building as distinct 
from its architectural design or type of construc- 
tion, fire safety suggests some modifications. That 
buildings be low is a fundamental recommenda- 
tion; school buildings should never be more than' 
six stories high and preferably should be limited 
to three or four stories. Small buildings, that is, 
a reduced area for each building or section of a 
building, is also a fundamental principle. Five 
thousand square feet as the maximum for any 
building is the judgment of scientific firemen like 
the late Chiefs Bonner and Kruger, of New York. 
This limitation is meant for unbroken areas such 
as Would be open to one fire. The use of fire walls 
with protected openings, or partitions equal to fire 
walls, reduces areas to meet sound fire protection 
requirements and provides virtually separate and 
distinct buildings. 

The location of exits should aim to eliminate or 
reduce horizontal distances from assembly or reci- 
tation rooms to stairways, and from stairways to 
the outer spaces of safety. Stairways should be 
placed close to the outside walls, and if possible 
towards the comers of the building; they should 
be planned so Uiat tiiie lines of pupils will diverge 
rather than converge; the terminals of the stairs 
at the street levels should be virtually outside the 
building proper, that is, close to streets or other 
open spaces in order to obviate passing tiiru halls,* 
corridors or vestibules before reaching the safety 
of the open air. 

Basements or cellars as well-known fire breed- 
ers would not be found in buildings designed for 
the higrhest degree of fire safety. A more moder- 
ate ^d entirely practicable and necessary require- 
ment is the complete isolation of the basement 
from the rest of the building. The first floor 
should be solid and without openings of any kind. 
Necessary stairways to the basement should be 
placed outside the building walls ; such shafts or 
openingrs as cannot be dispensed with should be 
rigidly cut off, that is, enclosed with incombustible 
materials and the doors or windows protected with 
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automatic doors or traps having fusible link 
catches. 

The first floor construction should be of "fire- 
proof" construction to some extent, no matter 
what the rest of the building is. For frame or 
wood buildings it should be a plank floor, or if 
wood beams are used these should be filled in with 
some form of concrete or fire blocks. Ceiling the 
beams with metal or other covering is good only 
as a makeshift, as it makes a hollow space in which 
fire may start or spread without discovery. For 
brick buildings, some form of incombustible con- 
struction should be used ; the additional cost should 
be a concession to secure greater safety, and if 
necessary obtained by economizing in other direc- 
tions. No single requirement, save perhaps pro- 
tected stairways, equals isolating the basement in 
a fireproof manner. For "fireproof" buildings a 
word of warning is necessary; don't have unpro- 
tected unenclosed vertical shafts, such as stair- 
ways, elevators, pipe channels, chutes, or shafts 
for light or ventilation. This is a radical defect 
and reduces the value of "fireproof" construction 
almost seventy-five per cent and makes the build- 
ing little better than one of ordinary construction. 

CONSTRUCTION AND MATERIALS 

It may seem useless to suggest fire protection 
measures for wood or frame buildings, but bum- 
able as these buildings are they can still be made 
sufficiently fire-resistant to safeguard the lives of 
the occupants. This can be accomplished by fire- 
proofing the stairway exits. Make them enclosed 
and stopped off shafts, preferably of incombustible 
materials, such as brick, tile, concrete, metal, lath 
and plaster and wire glass. Such a precaution is 
just as sensible and expedient as making chimneys 
of brick. Even if incombustible materials cannot 
be used, there is no excuse for unenclosed stair- 
ways intended as exits in case of fire. Metal-clad 
wood, plank partitions of two or three^inch stuff 
or even the ordinary seven-eifi^ths-ihch board en- 
closure» is better than no protection at all, as the 
lightest type will hold back fire for several min- 
utes. If these lighter forms of stairway protec- 
tion are provided with self-closing doors having 
fusible link catches, they will make a protected 
exit and allow the occupants to leave the building 
in good order. 

In frame buildings, or all buildings for that mat- 
ter, good brick chimneys are a fire protection as- 
set; so is plank or mill construction, which means 
the avoidance of hollow spaces in the walls and 
ceilings. Partitions, too, t^lanned as fire stops, in- 
crease the fire resistance of frame buildings and 
their construction should meet the specifications 
previously described for stairway enclosures. All 
that applies to frame-building construction holds 
equally true for ordinary brick buildings. Except- 
ing the exterior walls, frame and brick buildings 
are practically identical in construction. As far 
as protection to life and property against fire is 
concerned, the brick building offers little more 
than the frame building; if its interior construe-- 
tion is faulty, fire will spread in a brick building 
practically as fast as in a frame building. 

For most school buildings a floor construction of 
wood beams is probably a condition, not a theory. 
The practical necessities of this condition must be 
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met and the thing to do is to secure what improve- 
ment is possible, that is, increase the fire resist- 
ance of this form of floor construction. Something 
is gained by filling in between the beams with con- 
crete or fire blocks, or ceiling the floors with metal 
lath and plaster in preference to wood lath and 
plaster or boards. Such a protection to wood 
beams provides a good check to fire burning di- 
rectly thru the floors. This improvement should 
be accompanied by another very necessary precau- 
tion, namely, avoiding hollow spaces at the walls, 
such as is made by furring or studded off construc- 
tion, and of course the feature first mentioned, en- 
closing all openings thru the building as previously 
described. 

The foregoing suggestions for increased fire 
safety in wood and brick buildings is a concession 



to actual conditions, since incombustible construc- 
tion, however desirable, is simply not obtainable 
in many villages, towns and cities. Even where 
the money is available, it will take years to re- 
place the present buildings. The active and wide- 
spread agitation for fireproof construction makes 
it unnecessary to say anything here to advance it. 
What is needed, indeed, is a note of warning in re- 
gard to such structures; don't have unenclosed 
stairways and other vertical shafts. Don't, be- 
cause of the use of incom|)ustibIe materials, neg- 
lect the prevention of fire or proper measure to 
discover and extinguish fire promptly. Remem- 
ber that fireproof construction does not remove 
the necessity for other measures ; it is simply one 
step towards greater safety ; it is hot a complete 
solution of the fire problem. 



Memory Gems for January 

(Saturdays and Sundays omitted) 



JANUARY 1 

The best things are nearest: light in your eyes, 
flowers at your feet, duties at your hand, the path 
of God just before you. Then do not grasp at the 
stars, but do life's common work as it comes, cer- 
tain that daily duties and daily bread are the 
sweetest things of life. 

JANUARY 4 

Whatever you may be sure of, be sure of this : 
that you are dreadfully like other people. 

— James Russell Lowell. 

JANUARY 5 
Have the courage to be ignorant of a great num- 
ber of things in order to avoid the calamity of 
being ignorant of everything. 

— Sydney Smith. 

JANUARY 6 
We drop a big job for a little one when we neg- 
lect ourselves to reform others. 

JANUARY 7 
Pay as little attention to discouragements as 
possible. Plow ahead as a steamer does, rough or 
smooth — rain or shine. To carry your cargo, 
make your port, is the point. 

— Maltbie Davenport Babcock. 

JANUARY 8 
The common problem, yours, mine, every one's. 
Is — ^not to fancy what were fair in life. 
Provided it could be — ^but finding first 
What may be, then how to make it fair 
Up to our means : A very different thing. 

—Robert Browning. 

JANUARY 11 
If your name is to live at all, it is so much more 
to have it live in people's hearts than only in their 
brains. 

— Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

JANUARY 12 
To make some nook of God's a little fruitf uller, 
better ; to make some human hearts a little wiser, 
manf uller, happier, more blessed, less accursed! 
It is work for a God. 

— Carlyle. 

JANUARY 13 

Ask advice from friends, pity from women, 
charity from strangers, and from your relatives — 
nothing. — Spanish Proverb. 



JANUARY 14 
Popularity is the result of being; able to mix in 
the affairs of othef people without seeming to be 
meddlesome. 

JANUARY 15 
Atlas could never have carried the world had he 
fixed his thought on the size of it. 

JANUARY 18 

There is no beautifier of complexion, or form, 
or behavior, like the wish to scatter joy and not 
pain around us. 

JANUARY 19 

He who labors diligently need never despair; 
for all things are accomplished by diligence and 
labor. — Menander. 

JANUARY 20 
The only way to have a friend is to be one. 

— Emerson. 

JANUARY 21 
Be not merely good; be good for something. 

— Thoreau. 

JANUARY 22 
Originality is simply a pair of fresh eyes. 
— Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 

JANUARY 25 

Habit is a cable. We weave a thread of it every 
day, and at last we cannot break it. 

— Horace Mann. 

JANUARY 26 
It is not how much we have, but how much we 
enjoy, that makes happiness. 

— Spurgeon. 

JANUARY 27 

A kind heart is a fountain of gladness, making 
everything in its vicinity to freshen into smiles. 

—Washington Irving. 

JANUARY 28 

Men give me credit for genius. All the genius 
I have lies just in this : When I have a subject 
in hand, I study it profoundly. Day and* night 
it is before me. I explore it in all its bearings. 
My mind becomes pervaded with it. Then the ef- 
fort which I make the people are pleased to call 
the fruit of genius. It is the fruit of labor and 
thought. — Alexander Hamilton. 

JANUARY 29 

Do little things now ; so shall big things come to 
thee by and by asking to be done. 

— PERSIAN Proverb. 
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Reading Course for the Well-Read Teacher 

Designed for Leisurely Reading from One's Own Books 

By Maud Elmer Kingsley, Maine 



That the eighteenth century philosopher would 
have approved of the use made of his knowl- 
edge is hardly to be denied by anyone familiar 
with his attitude toward good workmanship. A 
cardinal aefect in American character is the tra- 
ditional lack of respect for the productive side of 
industry, in spite of encomiums on the dignity 
of labor capable young men and young women are 
more anxious to learn to sell goods effectively than 
to make them thoroughly. Every such institution 
as the Franklin Union, which insists upon doing 
well the simple fundamental operations that are 
at the base of all the industries, is assisting to 
restore the normal balance between production 
and distribution. 

An instructor, in whatever grade he may be 
teaching, must have a speaking acquaintance with 
certain literary productions, since such an ac- 
quaintance is the unmistakable hall-mark of the 
well-read man or woman. 

It is the purpose of the accompanying outline to 
present a course of reading composed of these 
productions and arranged in such a manner as to 
show the origin, development, and growth of met- 
trical and prose fiction — that department of liter- 
ature which preserves for succeeding generations 
the manners and clistoms of preceding ages, and 
thus Enables the reader to trace the progress of 
civilization thru the centuries. 

Everyone of the books mentioned in this list is 
easily obtainable, and the price of none exceeds 
one dollar and fifty cents, while many of them 
are to be found, attractively bound and printed, 
for fifty cents each. Thus a library of enormous 
possibilities for life-long profit and pleasure may 
be collected at trifling cost. 

(The titles marked with an asterisk are of 
books which may be bought, as described above, 
for fifty cents or less.) 

Class L— Myths, Legends and Pupular Tales 

I. THE GREEK MYTHS 

1. Guerber's "M3H:hs of Greece and Rome." 

2. Hawthorne's ^'Wonder Book" and "Tangle- 

^ood Tales."* 

3. The Trojan Cycle of Myths. 

a. Homer's "Iliad," translated by Pope. 

(Read Books i, vi, ix, xvi, xxiv).* 

b. Virgil's "^neid," translated by Coning- 

ton. (Read Books i. — ^iv. and xii.) * 

c. Homer's "Odyssey," translated by Bryant. 

(Read Books vi. and ix.) 

n. THE MYTHS OP THE NORTH . 

1. The "Niebelungen-Lied." 

a. The "Wagner Story Book." 

2. Fouque's "Undine."* 

in. THE MYTHS OF BRITAIN 

1. The Xing' Arthur Cycle. 

a. Malory's "Morte d'Arthure." (Read Books 

1, 2, 7, 8, 11, 18, 20, 21.) 

b. The "Mabinogion," — Welsh tales trans- 

lated by Lady Charlotte Guest.* 

c. Tennyson's "Idyls of the King."* 

IV. THE PERSIAN MYTH OP THE HERO RUSTUM 

1. Matthew Arnold's "Sohrab and Rustum."*— 



(A fragment of the legend, written in 
Epic form and displaying Oriental im- 
agery.) 

V. MYTHS OF THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN 

1. Longfellow's "Hiawatha."* 

VI. TALES COMMON TO ALL PEOPLES 

1. Familiar Fairy Tales. (Collected by Andrew 

Lang.)* 

2. Folk-Lore Stories. 

a. Dasent's "Norse Tales." 

b. Grimm's "Household Tales." (Bohn's Edi- 

tion.) 

c. Andersen's "Danish Legends."* 

3. Apologues. 

a. "Gesta Romanorum," Bohn's Edition. 

(Read chapters 106, 107, 118, 108, 40, 
60, 80, 104, 105.) 

b. "Beast Tales." (In which animals speak 

and act as human beings.) 

(1) ^sop's "Fables."* 

(2) Kipling's "First and Second Jungle 
Books." 

(3) Harris's "Uncle Remus Stories." 
Note: "Uncle Remus" is in no sense an apologue; but 

comes under the head of Beast Tales and is a classic. 

Class XL —Ballads 

These are short tales in verse of some valorous 
exploit or of some tragic and pathetic story. By 
their simple, often rude style, ballads appealed to 
a class of readers which other forms of literature 
could not reach. 

I. ORIGINAL BALLADS 

1. Percy's "Reliques of Ancient English Poetry."* 
(Read "The Birth of Robin Hood," 
"Robin Hood and the Monk," "Robin 
Hood and Guy of Gisbome," "Chevy 
Chase," "The Nut Brown Maid," "The 
Children in the Wood," "The Friar of 
Orders Gray." 

II. IMITATION BALLADS 

1. Coleridge's "Ancient Mariner."* 

2. Macaulay's "Horatius at the Bridge."* 

3. Cowper's "John Gilpin." CSatirical.) 

4. Keats' "Eve of St. Agnes."* 

Class XXL— Collections of Tales Supposed to be 
Related on Some E^special Occasion 

I. MEDIAEVAL COLLECTIONS 

1. "The Arabian Nights." 

2. 'Chaucer's "Canterbury Tales." (Read the 

Knight's Tale, the Cook's Tale, and the 
Clerk's Tale.) 
a. Collateral Reading. — Dryden's "Palamon 
and Arcite."* 

II. MODERN COLLECTIONS 

1. Moore's "Lalla Rookh."* 

2. Longfellow's "Tales of a Wayside Inn."* 

3. Whittier's "Tent on the Beach."* 

(To he continued next month) 
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Grammar School Course in Literature 

By Harriet E. Pebt, State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 



The Study of a Short Poem.— I. 

^^ Dante Gabriel Rossetti speaks of the sonnet as 

a moment's monument to one dead, deathless 
hour,— a memorial from the Soul's eternity." The 
same can be said of any great short poem. It is 
the expression of a mood in which all the senses 
are so wrapt in one thought that the whole being 
IS satisfied. The soul, in such an experience, feels 
Itself as a part of a greater whole in which there 
IS unity, completeness and perfection. 

A lyric, when it comes to us as such an aesthetic 
experience, is like a strain of music; it expresses 
far more than it seems to say. This is its value 
to the children. It helps them to forget sordid 
surroundings and petty interests. It carries them 
into a world of great thoughts or playful fancies 
and makes them feel themselves a part of forces 
that are refining and ennobling. 

The method of the short pcjilm is often that of 
Tennyson's '^ugle Song." Things of beauty are 
first called to mind and then a truth or a thought 
is developed. In the "Bugle Song" the things 
of beauty are the sunset over the mountain and 
lake, the castle, the bugle call and its echo "from 
cliff and scar." The spiritual application is that 
infinitely beautiful idea that our thoughts and acts 
(spiritual echoes) "roll from soul to soul, and 
grow forever and forever." 

If the idea of arousing the emotions is kept in 
mind as the end of the work with a lyric, it will 
be taught as a pleasurable experience. A teacher 
will try to have her pupils vizualize the pictures 
suggested, feel the rhythm of the poem, and grasp 
its mood and thought. She will know that she 
has been successful if she has aroused the imag- 
ination of the children, stirred their emotions, and 
made the pupils feel an added sense of the dignity 
and nobility of life. 

To accomplish these ends a teacher must inter- 
est her class in a poem before studying it. She 
will give the general outlook and feeling of the 
poem before calling the attention to unimportant 
details. She will see that the ideas in the poem 
are grasped and then that the mode of expres- 
sion required from the children is such as spon- 
taneously develops from the stimulation which the 
poem has given. Such work in a single selection 
falls naturally into three parts: an introduction 
to a poem; a study of the text; an expression in 
reading, memorizing, composition or drawing. 

Even the study of so short a poem as Ariel's 
Song from "The Tempest" would follow this or- 
der of introduction, study of text, and expression. 
Before beginning the work the teacter should, 
of course, appreciate the daintiness of this Eliza- 
bethan lyric. It is elf-like, merry and full of 
pretty conceits. Ariel is an elemental spirit, like 
fire, air or water, "flaming amazement on the ship 
masts," playing the part of a Will-o'-the-Wisp or 
doing Prospero's bidding in the shape of a sea- 
nymph. Like an element, he longs for freedom. 
The introduction to the poem might consist of the 
stqry of how Prospero freed Ariel from a cloven 
pine (The Tempest, Act I., Scene II.), or it might 
be similar to the following one: 

ARIEL'S SONG 

Introduction. — Sometimes on a warm summer 
day when we are walking in a garden we may 



hear a buzzing in a sweet-smelling flower. If we 
turn to look we may find a burly old bumblebee 
after honey. Ariel's song tells of something else 
that is supposed to live in flowers. It has gauzy 
wings like a bumblebee and sometimes steals into 
a flower for honey and to hide. Sometimes it 
comes out and joins the King and Queen and 
dances in a magic circle by the light of the moon. 

Where the bee sucks, there suck I; 

In a cowslip's bell I lie; 

There I couch, when owls do cry; 

On the bat's back I do fly 

After summer merrily. 

Merrily, merrily, shall I live now, 

Under the blossom that hangs on the bough! 

Study of Text— What makes the poem of in- 
terest? What kind of a sprite is the fairy? What 
shows that he is tiny? What shows that he is a 
merry fellow? Of what is he sometimes afraid? 
Where does the fairy sleep? What does he eat? 
How does he sometimes travel? 

What kind of pictures are suggested by the 
song? What does the sound (meter) of the poem 
suggest? What is the spirit of the poem? What 
characteristics make the poan enjoyable? 

Forms of Expression. — (1) Oral work: Topical 
recitations on Ariel and the Fairy Folk. (2) 
Written composition : An Imaginary Encounter 
with a Fairy; The Story of Ariel; A Description 
of Ariel's Song. (8) Reading. (4) Memorizing. 
(5) Singing. (6) Painting in water-color, "The 
Fairy's Hiding Place." 

Oral compositions (topical recitations) should 
follow a question and answer exercise; the written 
work should be slightly more elaborate than the 
oral work. The reading and memorizing should 
follow the study so as to be an expression of 
thought and feeling. These should be done so as 
to suggest the daintiness and merriment of Ariel. 

Most lyrics call for a treatment similar to this 
of Ariel's Song. The introduction should be brief 
and entertaining, so that the children are put in a 
state of expectancy. The questions asked in going 
over the text may sometimes be thought out and 
asked by the children and sometimes by the teach- 
er. They should awaken lively imagery and as- 
sociations, and be inclusive, pointed and of value. 
They should lead to thought. Those that give an 
inkling as to the answer, or those that can be an- 
swered by yes or no, get the children into the habit 
of guessing, and are consequently to be avoided. 
Several topics for the oral and 'written work 
should be suggested in order to give the different 
children an opportunity for choice. 

WINTERr— BY WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 

Introductixm. — In olden times, what a busy life 
the people lived at the great old farm house! To- 
ward twilight milkmaids were in the pasture milk- 
ing the cows. Shepherds were bringing their 
sheep home for the night. Men were hauling 
logs and were busy with the cattle. In tte old- 
fashioned kitchen great logs were burning in the 
fireplace and a kitchen maid was skimming a pot 
hung on a crane above the fire. A punch bowl 
stood on the table with a dish of crab-apples near 
it. This was out to add festivity for the evening, 
when all hands were in from their labor. 
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On Sunday the same .household went to the vil- 
lasre church to hear wise sayings from the minis- 
ter. In summer, life about the farm went mer- 
rily. How it went in winter is told in this poem : 

When icicles hang by the wall 
And Dick the shepherd blows his nail, 

And Tom bears logs into the hall, 
And milk comes frozen home in pail; 

When blood is nipt, and ways be foul. 

Then nightly sings the staring owl 
Tu-whit I 

To-who! A merry note! 

While greasy Joan doth keel* the pot 

When all about the wind doth blow. 
And coughing drowns the parson's saw. 

And birds sit brooding in the snow, 
And Marian's nose looks red and raw; 

When roasted crabsf hiss in the bowl. 

Then nightly sings the staring owl 
Tu-whit! 

To-who! A merry note! 

While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 

— ^W. Shakespeare. 

Sttuiy of Text — ^What things in the poem show 
that it is a cold winter day? What indicates that 
the people mentioned ape connected with a eoun- 
try home? What other expressions may be sub- 
stituted for "when ways be foul," "blows his 
nail," "keel the pot"? Where do you imagine 
Tom is? What is Joan's appearance? How do 
you pipture Marion? What makes the Parson's 
sermoQ hard to listen to? Where do you imagine 
the owl i9 stationed? 

What makes the voem seem like a description 
of real things? What gives an impression of cold- 
ness? What things give an idea of discomfort? 
What gives an idea of good cheer? What things 
make you smile? Why is the owl mentioned in 
the poem? What are your favorite lines? What 
characteristics has the poem which make it a good 
poem? 

Forma of Expre88ion,^^(l) Oral compositions 
following the questions and answers: An inter- 
pretation of the poem, stanza by stanza. (2) 
Winter compositions ; An Old-time Farm in Win- 
ter; The Poem "Winter"; Changing Seasons on 
the Farm. (8) Reading. (4) Memorizing. 

A lyric meant to be sung is often in the form 
of an exclamation. The "Spring Lilt," for ex- 
ample, is of this order: 

Thru the silver mist 

Of the blossom-spray 
Trill the orioles: list 

To their joyous lay! 

''What in all the world, in all the world," they say, 
''Is half so sweet, so sweet, is half so sweet as May? " 

<'JuneI June! June!" 

Low croon 
The brown bees in the clover. 
"Sweet! sweet! sweet!" 
Repeat 
The robins, nested over. 

— Unknown. 



^Kesl: skim. 
tCrabs: crab-apples. 



A song lyric may be studied by children. De- 
scriptive lyrics such as "L' Allegro" and "II Pense- 
roso"are seldom adapted to pupils in the grammar 
school. There is, however, at least one descrip- 
tive lyric which has such an echo of "far-oflf 
things" and such simplicity that it is irresistible. 
Wordsworth's "Highland Reaper," a reminiscence 
of his trip to the Scottish Highlands, has both 
charm and picturesqueness. 

" TO A HIGHLAND REAPER " 

Introdtiction. — There is a poem which suggests 
more than the. words seem to say. The story of 
the poem is very simple. A poet, while in the 
Scottish Highlands, hears something that is ex- 
tremely beautiful to him. It is a song which 
• comes from a Highland lass, who, alone in a field, 
is bending over the grain and singing. Her song 
seems to fill all the valley with its melancholy 
strain. 

Behold her, single in the field, 

Yon solitary Highland Lass! 
Reaping and singing by herself; 

Stop here, or gently pass! 
Alone she cuts and binds the grain. 
And sings a melancholy strain; 

listen! for the vale profound 
Is overflowing with the sound. 

No nightingale did ever cbaunt 

More w^come notes to weary bands 

Of travellers in some shady haunt. 
Among Arabian sands: 

A voice so thrilling ne'er was heavd 

In spring-time from the cuckoo-bird. 

Breaking the silence of the seas 

Among Uie farthest Hebrides. 

Will no one tell me what she sings? 

Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 

And battles long ago: 
Or is it some more humble lay, 
Familiar matter of to-dgy? 
Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain. 
That has been, and may be again ! 

Whatever the theme, the maiden sang 
As if her song could have no ending; 

1 saw her singing at her work. 
And o'er the sickle bending; — 

I listen'd, motionless and still; 
And, as I mounted up the hill, 
The music in my heart I bore 
Long after it was heard no more. • 

Study of Text. — What gives a feeling of loneli- 
ness to the scene? How sweet was the song? 
What did the poet imagine the song might be? 
What impression was left with the poet? 

At what time of day do you picture the scene 
suggested by the poem? How does the air feel? 
What probably surrounded the valley? What waa 
the maiden doing? How do you imagine she was 
dressed? Why was the song beautiful? What 
scenes are suggested by the words, "old, unhappy, 
far-off things, and battles long ago,'' '"son^e pat- 
ural sorrow, loss or pain." 

Forms of Expression. — (1) Oral compositions: 
The Scene of the Poem; The M.i^iden's Song; (2) 
Reading. 
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Scenes from the Talisman. II 



Worked out by Seventh Grade pupils of the Francis W. 
Parker School, Chicago, under the direction of Miss Mabel 
Elizabeth Dryer, and Miss Margaret Persis Brown. Con- 
tinued from the December School Journal. 

Scene II 

Interior of RicftarcTa tent, Palestine. King Richard and 
De Vaux sleeping. Slow, armed tread is heard approach- 
ing tent, De Vaux wakes. , 

De Vaux. — Who comes? (Knight of Leopard 
enters.) Whence this bold intrusion? 

Richard (wakes). — Hold, De Vaux, Sir Ken- 
neth Cometh like a good soldier to render account 
of his guard. To such the general's tent is ever 
accessible. Speak, Sir Scot — ^thou com'st to tell 
of a valiant, safe, and honorable watch, dost 
thou not? The rustling of the folds of the ban- 
ner of England were enough to guard it, even 
without the body of such a knight as men hold 
thee. 

Sir Kenneth. — ^As men will hold me no more. 
My watch hath neither been vigilant, safe nor 
honorable. The banner of England has been car- 
ried off. 

King Richard. — ^And thou alive to tell it? 
Away, it cannot be. There is not even a scratch 
on thy face. Why dost thou stand thus mute? 
Speak the truth. It is ill jesting with the king. 
Yet I will forgive thee if thou hast lied. 

Sir Kenneth. — Lied! Sir King! but this also 
must be endured — I have spoken the truth. 

King Richard. — By God and by St. George ! De 
Vaux, go view the spot — this fever has disturbed 
his brain — ^this cannot be — :the man's courage is 
proof — it cannot be. Go speedily — or send if 
thou will not go. 

Enter Neville hastily. 

Neville (excitedly). — The banner of England 
is gone and the knight who guarded it has been 
overpowered and probably murdered. (Sees Sir 
Kenneth.) But whom do I see here? 

King Richard. — A traitor. (Takes his battle- 
axe.) A traitor whom thou shalt see die a trai- 
tor's death. (Draws back weapon as if to strike, 
pauses a moment, then lets his weapon fall to the 
ground.) But there was blood, Neville — ^there 
was blood upon the place ! Hark thee ! Sir Scot 
— brave thou wert once, for I have seen thee fight. 
Say thou hast slain two of the thieves, in the de- 
fense of the standard — say but one — say thou 
hast struck but a good blow in our behalf, and get 
thee out of the camp with thy life and thy infamy ! 

Sir Kenneth. — ^You have calleS me a liar, my 
Lord King, and therein, at least, you have done 
me wrong.' Know that there was no blood shed in 
the defense of thq standard. 

King Richard.-^Vlow by St. George! (Heaves 
his arm as if to strike.) 

! De Vaux (Places himself between the king and 
Sir Kenneth). — My liege, this must not be here, 
nor by thine own hand. It is enough of folly for 
one night and day to have intrusted thy banner to 
a Scot. Said I not they were ever fair and false? 

King Richard. — Thou didst, De Vaux, and thou 
wast right. I should have known him better. And 
yet it IS strange to see the bearing of the man. 
Coward or traitor he must be, yet he abode the 
blow of Richard Plantagenet, as our arm had been 



raised to lay knighthood on his shoulder. Had he 
shown the slightest sign of fear — had but a joint 
trembled, or an eyelid quivered — I had shattered 
his head like ai crystal goblet. But I cannot strike 
where there is neither fear nor resistance. 
Sir Kenneth — My lord 



King Richard. — Ha ! hast thou found thy 
speech? Ask grace from heaven but none from 
me, for England is dishonored through thy fault ; 
and wert thou my own brother there is no pardon 
for thee. 

Noise heard from without. Guard enters and announces 
the queen. 

King Richard. — Detain her— detain her, Nev- 
ille, this is no sight for women. Away with him, 
De Vaux, thru the back entrance of our tent; coop 
him up, and answer for his safe custody with your 
life. And hark ye — ^he is presently to die — ^but 
let him have a ghostly father — ^we would not kill 
soul and body. And stay — ^hark thee, we will not 
have him dishonored; he shall die laiightlike, in 
his belt and spurs ; for if his treachery be as black 
as hell, his boldness may match that of the devil 
himself. And send me the executioner speedily. 

Commotion in outer pavilion. 

Voice of Queen. — I knew it — ^the king will' not 
receive us. 

Executioner enters. 

King Richard. — Sir Kenneth of Scotland is to 
die shortly. And hark thee^ villain, observe if his 
cheek loses color or his eye falters. Mark me the 
smallest twitch of the features, or wink of the 
eyelid. I love to know how brave souls meet death. 

Executioner. — If he sees my blade waved aloft 
without shrinking, he is the first that ever did so. 

Voice of Edith. — If your grace make not your 
own way, I make it for you; or if not for yout 
majesty, for myself at least. Chamberlains, the 
queen demands to see King Richard — ^the wife to 
see her husband. 

Chamberlain. — It grieves me to gainsay you; 
but his Majesty is busied upon matters of life and 
death. 

Edith. — And we seek also to speak with him on 
matters of life and death — ^I will make entrance 
for your grace. 

Puts aside the curtain. Ladies enter. 

King Richard (Displeased). — What means this, 
Berengaria? 

Queen. — Send away that man ; his look kills me. 

King . Richard. — Begone, sirrah — ^what wait'st 
thou for? Art thou fit to look on these ladies? 

Executioner. — Your highness's pleasure touch- 
ing the head. ^ 

King Richard. — Out with thee, dog! A Chris- 
tian burial. (Exit executioner.) And now, fool- 
ish wench, what wishest thou? (Queen kneels be- 
fore him.) What seeks the lady of my heart in 
her knight's pavilion in this early and unwonted 
hour? 

Queen. — Pardon, my most gracious liege — ^par- 
don. 

King Richard. — Pardon! for what? 

Queen. — First, for entering your royal presence 
too boldly and unadvisedly. 
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King Richard.— Thou too boldly? The sun 
might as well ask pardon because his rays entered 
the windows of some wretch's dungeon. But I 
was busied with work unfit for thee to witness, 
my gentle one, and I was unwilling besides that 
thou shouldst risk .thy precious health where sick- 
ness has been so lately rife. 

Qtieen. — ^But thou art well now. 

King Richard. — Well enough to break a lance on 
the bold crest of that champion who refuses to ac- 
knowledge thee the fairest dame in Christendom. 

Qtieen. — Thou wilt not then refuse me one boon 
—only one — only a poor life. 

King Richard. — Ha ! Proceed. 

Qtieen.— This unhappy Scottish knight 

King Richard. — Speak not of him, madam, he 
dies — his doom is fixed. 

Queen.— Nay, my royal liege, 'tis but a silken 
banner neglected— Berengaria will give thee an- 
other, broidered with her own hand, and rich as 
ever dallied with the wind. Every pearl I have 
shall go to bedeck it, and with every pearl I will 
drop a tear of thankfulness to my generous knight. 

King Richard. — Thou knowest not what thou 
sayest— pearls i— can all the pearls of the East 
atone for a speck upon England's honor— all the 
tears that ever woman's eye wept wash away a 
stain on Richard's fame? Go to, madam, know 
your place, and your time, and your sphere. At 
present we have duties in which you cannot be our 
partner. 

Queen (to Edith).— Thou hear'st, Edith, we 
shall but cense him. 

Edith. — Be it so. (Steps forward.) My lord 
— I, your poor kinswoman, crave you for justice 
rather than mercy. And to the cry of justice the 
ears of a monarch should be open at every time, 
place, and circumstance. 

King Richard. — Ha! our cousin Edith? She 
speaks ever kinglike, and kinglike will I answer 
her, so she bring no request uiiworthy of herself 
or me. 

Edith. — My lord, this good knight, whose blood 
you are about to spill, hath done, in his time, ser- 
vice to Christendom. He hath fallen from his 
duty, thru a snare set for him in mere folly and 
idleness of spirit. A message sent to him in the 
name of one who — ^why should I speak it— it was 
my own — induced him for an instant to leave his 
post. 

King Richard. — ^And you saw him then, cousin? 

Edith. — ^I did, my liege. It is no time to ex- 
plain. Wherefore I am here neither to exculpate 
myself nor blame others. 

King Richard. — ^And where did you do him such 
a grace? 

Edith. — In the tent of her Majesty the queen. 

King Richard. — Of our royal consort? Now by 
Heaven and by St. George, this is too audacious. 
That you should have admitted him to an audience 
by night, in the very tent of our royal consort, and 
offer this as an excuse for his disobedience and 
desertion ! By Heaven, Edith, thou shalt rue this 
thy life long in a monastery. 

Edith. — ^My honor. Lord King, is as little 
touched as yours, and my Lady the Queen can 
prove it if she thinks fit. But I have already said, 
I am not here to excuse myself nor inculpate oth- 
ers — ^I ask you but extend to one, whose fault was 
committed under strong temptation, that mercy 
which even you. Lord King, must one day suppli- 



cate at a higher tribunal, and for faults, perhaps, 
less venal. 

King Richard (bitterly). — Can this be Edith 
Plantagenet, the wise and noble? Now, by King 
Henry's soul ! Little hinders but I order thy min- 
ion's skull to be affixed as a perpetual ornament 
by the crucifix in thy cell. 

Edith. — ^And if thou dost, I will say it is a relic 
of a good knight, cruelly and unworthily done to 
death by — (checks herself) — ^by one of whom I 
shall only say he should have, known better how 
to reward chivalry. 

Queen. — O peace — ^peace, for pity's sake, you do 
but offend him more! 

Edith.— I care not, the spotless virgin fears not 
the raging lion. Let him work his will on this 
worthy knight. Edith, for whom he dies, will 
know how to weep his memory. To me no one 
shall speak of politic marriage to be sanctioned 
by his poor hand. 

King Richard (stamping). — ^Away — away, the 
sun has risen on the dishonor 'of England and it 
is not yet avenged. Ladies, withdraw, if ye would 
not hear orders which would displease you; for 
by St. George I swear 

El Hakim (entering pavilion). — Swear not! 

King Richard. — Ha, my learned Hakim, come, I 
hope, to tax our generosity. 

El Hakim. — ^I come to request instant speech 
with you — instant — and touching matters of deep 
interest. 

King Richard. — ^In what can I pleasure you, my 
learned physician? 

El Hakim. — Great King, let thy servant speak 
one word and yet live. I would remind thee that 
thou owest to the Intelligences whose benefits I 
dispense to mortals, a life 

King Richard. — ^And I warrant me thou wouldst 
have another in requital, ha? 

El Hakim. — Such is my humble prayer to the 
great Melech Ric, even the life of this goiod knight 
who is doomed to die. 

King paces up and down and speaks to himself. 

King Richard. — ^Why, God-armercy, I knew 
what he desired as soon as ever he entered the 
pavilion. Here is one poor life justly condemned 
to death and I, a king, and a soldier, who have 
slain thousands by my command, am to have no 
power over it. By St. George, it makes me laugh ! 
Wife — kinswoman — Hakim — each appears in the 
lists as soon as the other is defeated. This is a 
single knight fighting against the whole m61^ of 
the tournament — ^ha! ha! ha! 

El Hakim. — ^A doom of death should not issue 
from laughing lips. Let thy servant hope that 
thou hast granted him this man's life. 

King Richard. — Take the freedom of a thou- 
sand of thy captive countrymen instead. This 
man's life can avail thee nothing, and it is for- 
feited. 

El Hakim. — ^AU ouy lives are forfeited. But 
the great creditor is merciful and exacts not the 
pledge rigorously nor untimely. 

King Richard. — ^Thou canst show me no special 
interest thou hast to become intercessor betwixt 
me and the execution of justice, to which I am 
sworn as a crowned king. 

El Hakim. — ^Thou art sworn to the dealing forth 
of mercy as well as justice. But what thou seek- 
est, great king, is the execution of thine own will. 
As for the concern I have in this request, know 
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that many a man's life depends upon thy granting 
this boon. 

King Richard. — Explain thy words— but think 
not to impose upon me by false pretexts. 

El Hakim.— Know, then, that the medicine to 
which thou, Sir King, owest thy recovery is the 
talisman. Severe restrictions, painful observ- 
ances, are necessary on the part of the sage who 
uses this mode of cure, and if he fails to cure at 
least twelve persons within the course of each full 
moon, the virtue of the divine gift departs from 
the amulet, and both the last patient and the phy- 
sician will be exposed to speedy misfortune, 
neither will they survive the year. I require yet 
one life to make up the appointed number. 

King Richard. — I cannot see how delivering a 
criminal from the death he deserves should go to 
make up thy tale of miraculous cures. 

El Hakim. — When thou canst show why a 
draught of cold water should have cured you, 
when the most precious drugs failed, thou may'st 
reason on the other mysteries attendant on this 
matter. Ask, therefore, no more questions; it is 
enough that by sparing this man's life you will 
deliver thyself, great king, and thy servant from a 
great danger. 

King Richard, — El Hakim, when you bid Rich- 
ard Plantagenet fear that a danger will fall upon 
him for some ill omen, you speak to no ignodrant 
Saxpn or doting old woman, who foregoes her purr 
pose because a hare crosses her path. 

El Hakim, — I cannot 
hinder your doubt of my 
words, but will you think 
it just to deprive the 
work! of the benefits of 
this virtuous talisman 
rather than extend for- 
giveness to one poor 
criminal? Bethink vou. 
Lord King, that tho uiou 
canst slay thousands, 
thou canst not restore 
one man to health. Thou 
canst cut off the head, 
but not cure the aching 
tooth. 

King Richard. — This is 
over-insolent We took 
thee for our leech, not 
for our conscience 
keeper. 

El Hakim.— And it is 
thus the most renowned 
prince of Frangi^tan re- 
pays benefit to his royal 
person? Know, then, that 
thru every court of Eu- 
rope and Asia — ^to Mos- 
lem and Nazarene — 
wherever honor is loved 
and infamy detested — ^to 
every quarter of the 
world will I denounce 
thee, Melech Ric, as 
thankless and ungener- 
ous; and even the lands 
that never heard of thy 
renown shall yet be ac- 
q u a i n t e d with thy 
shame ! 

King Richard. — Are 
these terms to me, vile in- 



fidel? (Strides up to him.) Art thou weary of 
life? 

El Hakim. — Strike ! Thine own deed shall then 
paint thee more worthless than could my words. 

Richard turns fiercely from him and traverses the tent, 
then hastily traces a line or two en paper. 

King Richard (to Neville). — The provost will 
deliver this Scot to you on this warrant. Bring 
him hither. (Exit Neville.) (King resumes pac- 
ing up and down.) (To El Hakim.) Thankless 
and ungenerous, as well be termed coward and in- 
fidel. (Enter Neville with Kenneth.) Hakim, 
thou hast chosen thy boon, ^nd tho I had rather 
thou hadst asked my crown jewels yet I may not, 
kinglike, refuse thee. Take this Scot, therefore, 
to thy keeping. Use him as thy bond-slave, to be 
disposed of as thou wilt, only let him beware how 
he comes before the eyes of Richard. Is there 
aught else in which I may do thee pleasure? 

El Hakim. — The bounty of the king hatli filled 
my cup to the brim. 



The Chicago board of education has been con- 
sidering the report by Mr. Bodine, superintend- 
ent of compulsory education, to the eflfect that five 
thousand public school children are habitually 
hungry, and that about ten thousand others do not 
have sufficient food. 

The renort speaks of widows and deserted 
mothers who work long hours for a mere pittance. 
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The World's Commercial Products 

How and Whence They Arc Derived 



Kinds of Cloth 

Gingham 
A cotton cloth used for dresses. It was origin- 
ally manufactured in India, but was afterwards 
introduced into Europe. Its colors are not pro- 
duced by printing the cloth, but by dyeing the 
yam. 

Crass Cloth 
A fine soft fabric woven in China. It is made 
from the fiber of a species of nettle. The plant is 
often wrongly called China* grass. It is estimated 
that nearly 2,000,000 pounds of this material are 
annually exported from China. 

Cauze 
Gauze is a thin, transparent, cloth woven of very 
fine fiber. Its name is said to have been derived 
from Gaza, in Paliestine. Originally, it was made 
of silk. It is the result of a peculiar kind of weav- 
ing, the object being to keep the threads as far 
apart as possible. It is used for dress purposes 
and by millers for flour sifting. 

Canvas 
Canvas is a strong cloth made of linen, cotton, 
or hemp. The finer grades of canvas are used for 
needlework, the coarser for tent-coverings, sails 
of ships, etc. The canvas emplojred by Artists is 
grounded a neutral gtay. before being worked 
upon. iTiere are certain sizes of artists' canvases, 
as kit-cat, 28 by 36 inches ; three-quarters, 25 by 
30 inches; half length, 40 by 50 inches; Bishop's 
half-length, 44 by 66 inches; and Bishop's whole 
length, 58 by 94 inches. Most of the canvas of 
commerce is manufactured in France, especially 
at the town of Flers, in the department of Ome. 
Canvas for needlework and tapestry is made at 
Beauvais and Paris. 

Felt 
Felt depends for its structure upon the natural 
tendency of woolen fibers and certain kinds of 
hair to combine with each other. The general 
process of manufacture is to card waste wool, 
moisten it with steam, and then pass it thru a 
felting machine in which it is beaten so that a 
compact cloth is formed. Felt is used for mak- 
ing carpets and covers of various kinds. In many 
cases a printed pattern ornaments it. From 
coarse felt the Russian peasantry make their 
winter garments, and especially boots and shoes, 
as it alone is capable of resisting the intense cold 
of Siberia. Gun-wads and pianoforte hammers 
are uses to which felt is put. The property of 
felting is taken advantage of in the manufacture 
of felt hats, for which the hair of various animals 
can be used. A kind of roofing is made of coarse 
felt saturated with pitch, coal-tar, or asphalt, and 
is employed for covering roofs, vessels, and iron 
buildings. The manufacture is widely distributed 
thruout Europe and the United States. 

Alpaca 
This is the long, sillQr, lustrous wool obtained 
from the animal called the alpaca, which is simi- 
lar to the llama. The animal is domesticated in 
Peru and other South American States. Each ani- 
mal produces from 10 to 12 pounds of wool. Al- 
paca is used for the manufacture of shawls, coat- 
linings, cloth for warm countries, umbrellas, etc. 



Vienna and guanaco are different species of al- 
paca. The feolor is of various shades, black, gray, 
and brown. 

Broadcloth 
This is a kind of woolen fulled cloth used for 
clothing. 

Brocade 
Brocade is an embroidered silk cloth enriched 
by flowers and figures. Gold or silver thread is 
often woven in it. Brocade was originally of Chi- 
nese manufacture, but the trade has passed to Eu- 
rope, especially France. Brocades are now mainly 
used as upholstery cloths for furniture and hang- 
ings. 

Blankets 

These are covers, especially for beds. The best 
qualities of blankets are made entirely of wool, 
tho the most common ones are a mixture of wool 
and cotton, woolen weft and cotton warp, the cot- 
ton giving strength to the whole. Sup^or kinds 
are made in the United States, which bring high 
prices. 

Bombazine 

A mixed fabric of silk and worsted, the warp 
being silk. It is generally dyed black. In make 
it is fine and light. The chief seat of its ihanu- 
facture was and is Norwich, England. 

Food Materials 

Carrageen 
This is also known as Irish moss. It is a spe- 
cies of seaweed, which is collected and washed in 
fresh water and afterwards bleached and dried. 
It is then white or yellow in color. When boiled 
with milk it forms a stiff jelly, which has excel- 
lent nutritive properties. It is also employed for 
feeding cattle, and in the manufacture of paper, 
cloth, felt, straw hats, and for stuffing mattresses. 
Tho obtainable off the coasts of Ireland, carrageen 
is chiefly found in the United States. 

Cassia Bark 

This is sometimes known as China cinnamon. 
It contains an aromatic essential oil, similar to 
oil of cinnamon, and often used as a substitute 
for it. Cassia buds resemble cloves in appearance 
and are employed in the manufacture of confec- 
tionery. 

Cauliflower 

The cauliflower is a variety of cabbage. The 
heads alone are used as a vegetable. It can be 
obtained all the year round, but in winter time it 
requires careful protection from the cold. 

Apricot 

The apricot is the fruit of a tree. There are va- 
rious forms and varieties. It is a native of Ar- 
menia, tho it is now cultivated in many parts of 
the world. From its kernel prussic acid may be 
obtained. 

Artichoke 

The artichoke is an edible legume derived from 
a thistle-like plant. It is a native of Barbary, but 
is now grown largely in the south of Europe. It 
is the flower head of the plant which is the article 
of commerce, immense quantities being sent to all 
parts of the world. 
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The Work of the Green Leaf 

By Professor F. Cavers, D.Sc, F.L.S. 
[/n The University Correspondent] 

The vast importance of the part played in na- 
ture by green plants is seldom realized by those 
who have not studied Chemistry and Plant Physi- 
ology. The nutrition (and therefore the life) of 
man and of animals is absolutely dependent upon 
the work of green plants, since organic food can 
only be manufactured from inorganic raw mate- 
rials by green plant-tissues exposed to light. 

Until modem times it was believed, as Aristotle 
taught, that plants received all their food from, 
and grew entirely at the expense of, the soil. Ar- 
istotle argued that since a plant cannot, like ani- 
mals, get rid of indigestible matter, all its food is 
elaborated beforehand in the soil, which must 
therefore act like a stomach and supply soup-like 
food for the roots. 

. Three hundred years ago, however. Van Hel- 
mont performed a historic experiment — the first 
ever made in plant physiology, so far as we know. 
He put into a pot 200 pounds of dried soil, stuck 
into it a cutting of willow, weighing five pounds, 
protected the soil in the pot from dust by cov- 
ering it, and watered it daily with rain-water for 
five years. The cutting grew into a small tree, 
which, on being pulled up and freed of soil, 
weighed 169 pounds. To Van Helmont's surprise, 
the soil in the pot, on being again dried and 
weighed, showed a loss of only two ounces! He 
at once concluded that the 164 pounds of plant 
substance had been gained entirely from the 
water, and proceeded to elaborate a theory that 
all things come from water and consist of water 
in various forms! Certainly his use of the bal- 
ance was a stroke of genius. 

In 1779 Priestley, the discoverer of oxygen gas, 
noticed that plants kept in a closed vessel make 
the air around them richer in oxygen. In the 
same year Ingenhouss showed that this giving-out 
of oxygen only occurs in green plants and only in 
the light; that in darkness green plants give out 
carbon dioxide, as do all animals and all not-green 
plants both in light and darkness ; and that all the 
carbon in green plants (forming about half of 
their dry weight) comes from the carbon dioxide 
of the air and not from the soil. This discovery, 
one of the most important ever made in the nat- 
ural sciences, was neglected until a century later. 

In 1804 the Swiss philosopher, de Saussure, pub- 
lished an account of his researches on green plants 
and the atmosphere. He found that when the 
plant absorbs carbon dioxide it gives out an equal 
volume of oxygen, and that part of the water 
which passes into the plant is neither exhaled as 
water vapor nor retained as water. He therefore 
concluded, rightly, that the elements of water are 
fixed by the green plant at the same time as the 
carbon from the atmospheric carbon dioxide. De 
Saussure's brilliant work was received with much 
scepticism ; most scientists were still unwilling to 
believe that the solid matter of plants could be pro- 
duced from a gas existing in such minute propor- 
tions (about 4 parts in 10,000) in the atmosphere. 

However, Boussingault's experiments (1868) 
once and for all confirmed de Saussure's results; 
and almost simultaneously two important an- 
nouncements were made by Sachs and by Bayer. 
Sachs showed that starch is the first visible prod- 
uct of carbon fixation in most green plants. Bayer 
suggested that a simple substance, formaldehyde, 
having the same percentage composition as grape- 
sugar, is first produced from carbon dioxide and 



water. Bayer's formaldehyde thieory naturally 
led to a vast amount of research, and has now been 
definitely established. , 

It has long been known that by boiling formal- 
dehyde with lime it can be condensed or "poly- 
merized" into a sugar. Now, the sugar (acrose) 
obtained in this way differs from the sugars actu- 
ally found in plants in being optically inactive, 
that is, in having no effect on polarized light. 
Quite recently, however, an optically active sugar 
(dextrose) has been produced from acrose by 
treatment With alkalis. But here a difficulty comes 
in. The first sugar actually produced in leaves is 
cane-sugar, which is more complex in structure 
than dextrose, and at present cane-sugar cannot 
be produced in the laboratory from simple sub- 
stances. At this comparatively early stage, there- 
fore, plant chemistry baffles the investigator, and 
the ssmthesis of even the simpler nitrogenous or- 
ganic compounds has not yet been achieved arti- 
ficially by any methods at all likely to take place 
in the living plant. 

But tho the later stages in the food-making 
processes carried on in the green leaf cannot at 
present be imitated in the laboratory, some re- 
markable work is being done. It is claimed that 
formaldehyde is produced when a silent electric 
discharge is passed thru carbonic acid (carbon 
dioxide dissolved in water) , and that there are in 
the leaf, when exposed to light, electric currents 
strong enough to produce formaldehyde in this 
way. According to this "photo-electric theorj' of 
photosynthesis," enunciated by Professor Harvey 
Gibson, the light-energy absorbed by the leaf is 
converted into electric energy which effects the 
breaking-up of carbonic acid to form free oxygen 
and formaldehyde. 

Another remarkable theory is advanced by Ush- 
er and Priestley. These authors assert that the 
production of formaldehyde in the green plant is 
a purely chemical process. They killed water- 
plants, such as Canadian water-weed, by boiling, 
placed them in water containing carbon dioxide, 
and exposed them to light. They then found that 
the killed leaves still used up carbon dioxide and 
produced formaldehyde; they did not, however, 
exhale oxygen — as living green plants do undei 
similar conditions — ^but produced hydrogen perox- 
ide instead, and this product accumulated and soon 
stopped the whole action. Further experiments 
led them to infer that in the living plant this hy- 
drogen peroxide is destroyed, as fast as it is pro- 
duced, by some "ferment" which is secreted for 
this purpose by the living protoplasm of the plant. 

A third hsrpothesis has been put forward by 
Brunner and Chuard, who state that too much at- 
tention has hitherto been focussed on the produc- 
tion of formaldehyde and sugars. They suggest 
that the carbonic acid may undergo continuous re- 
duction, giving rise to many "radicles" or primary 
compounds containing carbon, hydrogen, and oxy- 
gen, from which by union and condensation a host 
of different organic compounds may be formed — 
acids, aldehydes, carbohydrates, etc. 

This brief sketch of the history and present 
state of knowledge concerning the most funda- 
mental and important process in Biology shows 
that, despite the advances made in the last few 
years and the new ideas that are now in the minds 
of "bio-chemists,'* the green leaf has revealed 
only a small part of its story, and that the pro- 
cesses carried on in nature's laboratory of sjrn- 
thetic organic chemistry are complex to a degree 
which remains far beyond the achievements of 
chemical science. 
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Geography Study by a Great Steamship Line 



In the days when the early colonists came to 
America, it was a long, tedious journey from Eu- 
rope to the New World. A single ship could carry 
no more than a few hundred bushels of wheat and 
hardly more than a hundred people. Year by year 
the number of days required for the trip has been 
lessen^, but it was not until the days of the 
steamship that great advances were made in ca- 
pacity of boat and swiftness of sailing. 

One of the largest of the great ocean steamship 
lines is the Hamburg-American. It has been in 
existence for sixty years, and it put into commis- 
sion the first steamship to ply between Germany 
and the United States. 

The story of the growth and development of this 
line is in a way the story of modem ocean naviga- 
tion. Its establishment in May, 1847, was most 
modest. In answer to a demand for direct traffic 
between Germany and the United States, the 
founders of the company got together the small 
sum of about $112,000. They ordered built three 
clipper ships that were to be the best of their 
class, and a little better adapted to the comfort . 
of passengers than other vessels then in service. 
The first ship built was the Deutachland. She was 
followed by tiie Nordamerika and Rhein, and these 
by other vessels of practically the same size, 717 
tons, each carrying a score of first-class passen- 
gers who were supplied with the rarity of separate 
berths. There was also room for two hundred 
emigrants and a little freight. The average trips 
took forty days from Hamburg to New York, and 
twenty-nine days for the return. This, at the 
time, was considered remarkably good running. 

Research in old reports shows that the good ship 
Deutachland took, on her first trip to America, her 
full complement of passengers, 16 first-class and 
74 second-class and steerage. No better compari- 
son of the development of the shipping between 
this country and Europe could be made than by re- 
ferring to a recent trip of the present Kaiserin 
Auguste Victoria, upon which 570 first-class, 300 
second-class, 250 third-class, and 800 steerage, and 
650 crew were carried on a single trip, and with- 
out overcrowding. 

When steam was mastered, there was opposition 
to its introduction on ocean liners, some saying 
that divine Providence never intended vessels to 
be forced against wind and tide. It was no won- 
der the first vessel that crossed the Atlantic fitted 
with a steam engine and naddle-wheels sailed 
empty, for all her inviting cabins. The Savannah. 
however, took her wheels on deck and resorted 
to sails so often that she does not count as an ocean 
steamship. It was nearly twenty years after her 
experiment when the Siriics and Great Western 
raced across the sea, and men went wild over the 
possibilities of ocean navigation, and yet in their 
maddest dreams never approached to a thought of 
what was to come in less than three-score years. 
After the memorable voyages of May, 1832, the 
trails of smoke across the Atlantic slowly in- 
creased. As a rule the steamers reached port first, 
but there were instances when a clipper passed a 
steamer and got in ahead. 

In 1854, the Hamburg- American company rec- 
ognized that the time had come to start the first 
re^rular and direct German steamshin line. The 
order for two iron steamships was sriven to Caird 
& Company, of Greenock. These were to be of 



2,026 tons and of a speed of 12 to 12^ knots. The 
full complement of crew consisted of one captain, 
four officers, a purser, four engineers, a doctor, 
and 67 seamen, — 77 in all. The ships were to be 
320 feet long, a size considered stupendous in 
those days, and to have a registered horsepower 
of 375. (The Kaiserin Augtiste Victoria, the lat- 
est ship of the line, is 700 feet long, and the fast- 
flying Deutschland has nearly 40,000 horsepower.) 
She carried 54 first-class passengers, 136 second- 
class, and 310 steerage. The furnishing of the 
Borussia made something of a sensation. We read 
of red velvet upholstery and gilded frames, of mir- 
rors, and beautiful landscape paintings hung in 
the saloons. The speed record was now cut down 
to sixteen days. 

Within a year after their going into commission 
the Borussia and Hammonia had made so good a 
report for themselves that two new steamships 
were ordered. The original steamships had been 
built after the pattern of the first propellers, with 
open companion-way and with high bulwarks on 
both sides. The new vessels were the first to have 
the upper deck extended over the entire length and 
width of the vessel. This remained the type of 
ocean liners for thirty years. 

In 1860 a fortnightly service was instituted be- 
tween Hamburg and New York, and occasionally 
a vessel was despatched to New Orleans. The 
Germania, built in 1862, was the first to have the 
construction of the main saloon entrusted to a 
German firm. Her decorations and furniture 
were considered superior to any seen in New York 
Harbor. The Allefnannia, built in 1865, was finer 
still in this respect, and attracted a crowd wben in 
port. At the outbreak of the Civil War the Ham- 
burg-American line had become a carrier of the 
United States mails, and Southampton was made 
a port of call. The new ships made the passage 
between this port and New York in about ten 
days. 

In 1887 the Hamburg-American comoany de- 
cided on another momentous move, applying the 
twin-screw system to merchantmen. The FUrst 
Bismarck was built at Stettin in 1890. She held 
the speed record for some time, bringing down the 
time between New York and Southampton to six 
days, ten hours and fifty-eight minutes. The twin- 
screw gave a double chance of running the ship in 
case of accident to the machinery. There were 
water-tieht compartments so deftly built that the 
danger from collision was nullified. The science 
of ventilation had been developed, and a system in- 
troduced throughout the vessel givinir perfect im- 
munity from foul air or shin odors. Public rooms 
and cabins were commodious and, with fittings 
and decorations far beyond any that had been seen 
at sea, thev created for themselves a lasting rep- 
utation. Suites of rooms with private baths were 
mtrodpced. and the shin was flooded with electric 
lieht. In the second saloon was comfort that ex- 
ceeded that of most ocean steamships in the first. 
Bath-rooms, smoking-room, and ladies' cabin were 
provided there, the staterooms were on two decks, 
find the service and table were excellent. At the 
time of construction it seemed as if the last word 
l^fld been said for ocean luxury. We know now 
fh«it it had not, but it would have been a bold man 
who had dared speak of improving on the Fvrst 
Bismarck when she was the fastest ship afloat and 
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an example of what was considered then "colossal 
luxury," 

At the time of the Paris Exposition in 1900 the 
Hamburg-American Line met the demand for pas- 
sage with a service of fourteen magnificent twin- 
^rew steamships. The last built was the Deutsche 
land, the fastest and most splendid ship afloat up 
to a recent date. Her best crossing has been in 
five days, 11 hours and 45 minutes. On this trip 
she maintained a speed of 23.51 knots per hour. 
The highest daily run was 601 knots, equal to 691 
statute miles. The vessel is of 16,000 tons burden 
and has a length of 686 feet with a width of 68 
feet and depth of 44 feet. There is nothing of the 
narrow limitations of the old ocean liner here. It 
is all spacious on deck and in the great hallways 
and huge apartments. An additional measure of 
safety was the installation of a system whereby a 




Map Showing the Different 



Points Touched by the Six Cruises in the Mediterranean 
by the S. S. " Meteor " 



touch of the master's hand on the bridge almost 
instantly closed the doors of the water-tight com- 
partments throughout the ship. The Deutackland 
is still one of the most important steamships afloat. 
The latest great achievements of the Hamburg- 
Anusrican company in shipbuilding are the Amer- 
ika and the Kaiserin Auguste Victoria. The 
Amerika is 687 feet in length, 74 in width, and 68 
in depth, and is of 23,000 tons burden. The Kai- 
serin Auguste Victoria measures 700 feet in 
length, 77 in width, and 54 in depth. She is of 
25,000 tons burden, and has eight decks, one more 
than the Amerika. She carries 580 first-class pas- 
sengers, 300 second-class, 250 third, and 2,300 
steerage. The crew numbers 650 officers and 
men, 150 more souls than composed the whole 
sailing-list of the first steamer of the line, the 
Borussia. 

The Hamburg-Amer- 
ican company takes its 
ships into practically 
every well-known sea- 
nort on earth. The line 
has for a long time en- 
circled the globe. Its 
immense fleet to - day 
consists of 351 vessels, 
with a tonnage of 811,- 
543 tons. Of this great 
fleet 23 are large, sump- 
tuous twin-screw 
steamships. The most 
important of the 52 dif- 
ferent services are the 
three between New 
York and Hamburg. 
Another poDular service 
is the twin-screw 
steamship line between 
New York and Naples 
and Genoa, with special 
sailines of the fastest 
and largest ships in the 
winter season. Other 
services are the Atlas 
^*ne to the West Indies, 
South and Central 
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Ameripii: the linea to CI) wit ^M Japan, making 
ports fii.the Straits Settlements ; the winter serv- 
ices along the Itiviera and between Italy and 
Egypt and tht splendid service of the specially 
constructed boats on the river Nile, There are 
services from Hamburg to Montreal, Boston, Po^rt- 
land, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, to 
the West Indies, the Spanish Main, Mexico and 
South American ports. 

Some idea of the extent of the business of the 
line may be had in the statement that the steam- 
ships, aside from the river services, made 1,256 
round trips during the last calendar year, carry- 
ing 383,926 passengers and 5,804,798 tons of 
freight. 

Some idea of the size of a first-class modern 
steamship may be obtained by a glance at the pic- 
ture of the Amerika standing on end beside the 
Washington Monument. The monument at Wash- 
ington is a Btupendpus shaft of gxiUfiite, 555 feet,. 
5^ inches in height. It is 55 feet square at the 
base, 34 fee| at the top. The foundation 6f rock 
and cement is 36 feet deep, 126 feet square. It is 
the highest work ojf masonry in the world. Yet it 
is comparatively insignificant as compared with 
the Amerika. - 

If the Hamburg- American fleet were gelded 
into one pdammpth steamer, it would be nearly 
five miles long, niore than a mile wide, and about 
a mile deep. To load it with bales of cotton would 
require the average yield of two million acres ; it 
cQuld take the wheat^crop of three-million acres; 
and half a billion feet of lumber would not fill it. 

The fleet touches regularly at the ports of New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, 
Newport News, Galveston, San Francisco, and 
Puget Sound. It brings every one of these widely 
distributed American ports into direct communi- 
cation with nearly all the world. If there were no 
other boats on the seas, an American exporter 
would find a list of about 500 ports where his 
goods might be landed. He might not only ship 
to every seaport that he could name, but he could 
get thru bills-of-lading to scores of such unheard- 
of ports as Pulo Weh, Siam ; Soloo, East Indies ; 
Ahwaz, Persia ; Nossi Be, East Africa ; Half Jack, 
West Africa; Bedsted, Denmark; Yxpila, Finland; 
and Oemskoeldsvik, Sweden. 

The capacity of these great steamers is enor- 
mous. The express steamer President Lincoln has 
a gross register of 18,500 tons. After deducting 
cabin space for 1,450 passengers of all classes and 
bunker space for 2,000 tons of coal, there remains 
785,000 cubic feet for cargo. If loaded exclu- 
sively with one kind of freight, it could carry any 
one- of the following quantities : 590.000 bushels 
of wheat, or 628,000 of com ; 31,000 bales of cot- 
toHj or 15,000 tons of copper; 65,000 barrels of oil, 
or 826,000 boxes of dried fruit. In actual prac- 
tice, however, this steamer would carry more than 
fifty varieties of cargo, from green apples to 
radiators. 

If we could go to the Hamburg-American dock 
and watch the loading of a steamship, this is about 
what we should see packed into its holds. The 
items are taken from the record of an ordinaiy 
cargo leaving the port of New York : 

Com and wheat, 170,000 bushels. — Lubricating oil, 9,362 
barrels. — Lard, 6225 barrels and tubs. — Dried prunes, 11,- 
625 boxes. — Cottonseed oil, 700 barrels. — Phonographs, 174 
cases. — Tjrpewriters, 73 cases. — Sewing-machine woodwork, 
867 cases. — Agricultural implements, 3,219 packages. 

In all, sixty-two kinds of American products 
(most of them manufactured) were loaded into 
this one vessel. Many of these products stopped 



in SuF6p%4»tttMitlMM were tvB matmwoA 4%-^i^^^m^ 
ocean steamers, to be^ eventually transferred ijo 
river boats and thence find their way inland by 
railroads, by canoes; by donkeys, by elephants, by 
camels, find by human carriers. 

The world-wide distribution of the cargo of a 




S. S. " Amerika " (700 feet), Compared with the Washings 

ton Monument (the Tallest Masonry Structure in 

the World, 555 Feet) 

single outgohig steamer may be shown by that of 
one trip of the Graf WcUdersee: 

Germany: Hides, lard, garden seed, dried peas, cotton- 
seed oil, copper, evaporated apples.— Russia : Roofing pa- 
per, nails, scythe stoaea, cement, coke forks, machinery, 
hardware, ice-cream f reexers, brass goods, agricultural im- 
plements, shade rollers, traps, cotton, carriages. — Rouma- 
nia : Shad^ rollers, hardware, grindstones, c<Hnbs, pumps, 
guns, toothpicks, pulleys, chair-seats, churns. — Spain : Brick 
molds, castings, cement, hardware. —- Portugal : Books, 
cash registers, eoginea, cotton. — Bulgaria: Pumps. — 
Denmark: Lard compound, shade rollers, oars, hard- 
ware. — Finland: Bacon. — Sweden: Radiators, evaporated 
apples, chums, lubricating oil, varnish, lard. — Malta: 
Bolts and washers. — Greece: Wheels, books. — Turkey: 
Pumps, stoves, trolley-cars. — ^Asia Minor: Pumps. — Syria: 
Chairs, pumps. — Canary Isles: Tobacco. — West Africa: 
Tobacco, nails, shoes, bacon, dried fish, candy, pork, beef, 
oil stoves, dry-goods, photographic materials, incubators. 

East Africa: Organs, dry-goods, type, grape Juice, 
sewing machines, boiler hardware, roofing paper, safes, 
copying presses, tobacco, water tanks, machinery. 

Egypt : Machinery. 
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ILducational Museum of St. Louis Schools* 

By C. G. Rath MANN, Assistant Superintendent of Schools 



HOW THE MATERIAL IS DISTRIBUTED 

The material is sent to the schools by wagons, 
exclusively in the service of the museum. The 
schools are grouped into five sections, each of which 
has a delivery day once a week. The principal of 
a school which has its delivery day on Monday 
asks his teachers on the preceding Friday to send 
him the numbers of all the collections which they 
need for the illustration of their lessons during 
the following week. These numbers he inserts in 
an order blank and sends the order to the Curator, 
and on the following Monday the wagon delivers 
the material at the school, taking back at the same 
time the collections used during the previous week. 

HOW THE MATERIAL IS VSED IN GEOGRAPHY 

There is nothing in the traveling museum which 
cannot be used in direct connection with the work 
of the schools. It contains no curiosities or ab- 
normalities ; no freaks of nature. It is not a cem- 
etery of bric-a-brac, but a nursery of "living 
thought." 

The material is not simply shown the children 
as new and extraordinary things to satisfy their 
curiosity. The specimens of mammals, birds, in- 
sects, etc., the minerals, the natural and manufac- 
tured products of a country, are placed before the 
children to verify what they themselves, carefully 
studying the relief map, have discovered thru 
their own observation and reasoning as to animal 
and vegetable life, soil products, and occupations 
of the people. The objects are handled, observed, 
studied, compared with each other and with such 
as have been considered in connection with other 
countries, and generally discussed. The pupils 
determine how the products before them affect 
trade, commerce, and civilization generally, and 
they decide lines of transportation, ocean trade, 
etc. Each child in the class takes up one of these 
objects, and, by his own reading, gathers all the 
information he can regarding it and presents such 
information to the class. 

By means of the photograph, the lantern slide, 
and especially the true life-like stereoscopic pic- 
tures, we take the children into the world; by 
means of typical objects we bring the world to 
them. 

Real things and good pictures representing all 
parts of the world speak to the children in far 
more interesting and convincing language than 
the textbook or the teacher's description. They 
arouse his self -activity, they awaken in him the 
desire to learn more about our wonderful world 
and cultivate in him the power to picture to him- 
self facts, conditions and natural forces, which we 
have no means of illustrating. 

The child brought up with but little acquain- 
tance with anything but the printed page, says 
James in his "Talks to Teachers," is always af- 
flicted with a certain remoteness from the actual 



[•The first part of this article was published in the December number 
of the School Journal under the heading "A Model School Museum: 
What St. Louis Has Done." The Editor desired to call special atten- 
tion to its general usefulness by eliminating from the title every sug- 
(restion of a purely local bearing. However, the author wouM rather 
have the title retained which he had written, and so his wish has been 
complied with in the present instance. Mr. Rathmann has been in 
charge of the Educational Museum from the first day of its operation. 
Tt is probably because of the fact that the present museum is largely 
the rcfult of his work that he prefers the title chosen by him to the 
rnf substitued by he Editor. The article is full of helpful suggestions 
applicable to schools everywhere. — Thi Editor.] 



facts of life, and a certain insecurity of conscious- 
ness which makes him a kind of an alien on the 
earth in which he ought to feel himself perfectly 
at hoiiie. 

USE OF THE MATERIAL IN NATURE STUDY 

In nature study we insist tiiat living specimens 
be used for illustration whenever they can be pro- 
cured. The surroundings of every city aflford un- 
limited means of illustrating plant and insect life, 
for instance. . But live birds, fishes, reptiles, am- 
phibia and mammals, with the exception of a few, 
cannot be procured or cannot be handled in the 
schoolroom. Still many of them live with us and 
around us. We want to make the children ac- 
quainted with them, and the museum supplies 
them. 

As a rule, the children know but few of the 
birds they see around them every day. Thru- ju- 
dicious study of the mounted specimens in the 
schoolroom, we awaken their interest and encour- 
age them to go out and find the living birds in 
their proper surroundings, to observe them, their 
habits, their song, their food, their flight, how they 




One of the Museum Wagons 

build their nests, how they protect themselves, 
etc., and then to give the results of their observa- 
tions to teacher and classmates. 

MATERIAL FOR THE ILLUSTRATION OF PHYSICS AND 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 

For the illustration of elementary physics in the 
seventh and eighth grades, and of physical geog- 
raphy, the museum furnishes the schools the nec- 
essary apparatus. Iron, copper, and platinum 
w^ire, glass tubes, alcohol lamps and Bunsen burn- 
ers, miciroscopes, sonometers, organ pipes, mag- 
nets, dry batteries, force and lifting pumps, air- 
pumps, steam- engines, etc., for the illustration of 
elementary science, and compasses, whirling 
tables, tellurians, etc., for physical geography, are 
sent to the schools upon requisition of the princi- 
pal. The catalog gives descriptions of easy ex- 
periments to be performed with the apparatus, 
experiments which enable the pupils to understand 
the facts, conditions, and phenomena to be learned 
much better than the textbook or the teacher's de- 
scription could do. The explanations of the cat- 
alog also convince the teacher that the proper use 
of the apparatus reouires not an accomnlished 
physicist, but an intelligent teacher. The follow- 
ing collections, with their explanations, may show 
how the apparatus furnished by the museum is 
used: 
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EXHIBITS SHOWING THE VARIOUS STAGES IN THE 
MANUFACTURE OF THINGS IN DAILY USE 

Exhibits showing the various stages in the man- 
ufacture of things in daily use, from the raw ma- 
terial to the finished product, of which the mu- 
seum possesses a large number, are of the highest 
value. Properly presented and discussed, they en- 
able the child to look into the social, commercial, 
and industrial life of a people. How many chil- 
dren ready to leave school have an idea of the 
great number of processes thru which an object in 
daily use, the pencil, the needle, the shoe, etc., has 
gone in its manufacture? They see only the fin- 
ished product and become accustomed to having 
millions of hands take care of them without their 
help or without their even showing an interest in 
those who thus serve them. "The children," as 
Dr. Kolar, of Vienna, says, "should be given some 
idea how much thought, how much care, how much 
labor there is contained even in the smallest object 
in use in life. They should learn to follow the 
evolution of everyday objects, should learn to dis- 
cover what wonders created by inventive minds 
and human industry their immediate environment 
contains, what exertion and what sum of technical 
study are necessary to make the simplest utensils. 
We must teach the children to have greater re- 
spect for the wonders of nature, but also for the 
wonders of human creation." 

The material of the museum is very extensively 
used, the demand upon it becomes larger every 
year. During the first year five thousand collec- 
tions were sent to the schools ; during the second, 
11,500; and during the last term 22,000 collections 
were ordered by the 'schools. 

The number of different individual collections 
sent out by the museum is 1,050. Many schools 
order the same material at the same time; hence 
a large number of duplicate collections are neces- 
sary. These duplicate collections amount, at pres- 
ent, to six thousand. 

OTHER DEPARTMENTS OF THE MUSEUM 

This is a brief sketch of our traveling museum, 
our museum on wheels. But while the circulating 
material constitutes the most important part of 
our museum, the institution contains other fea- 
tures which are of signal value to our educational 
system. These are : 

The Study Exhibits for Teachers. 
The Exhibit of Educational Material from 
Foreign Countries. 
The Exhibit of our own School Work. 
The Teachers Library. 

STUDY EXHIBITS FOR TEACHERS 

An exhibit of collections in circulation is placed 
in glass cases in the large museum hall of the Wy- 
man School. This is the study exhibit for the 
teachers which enables them to become thoroly ac- 
quainted with all that the museum contains and 
crives them an opportunity to acquire, with the 
help of the museum library, such information as 
they need to use the material intelligently and 
profitably. No normal school or teachers college 
can give its students the general information in 
all departments of science which a modern teacher 
must possess to go far beyond the text of the book 
and make the work interesting and valuable; but 
a museum arranged in accordance with the course 
of study and supplied with a good reference li- 
brary, can accomplish this. Our teachers make 
good use of these exhibits, and many of them tell 
me how the study and use of the material has 



widened their horizon, how much better they mas- 
ter the subjects to be taught and how much more 
pleasure and satisfaction they find in their work. 

EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS FROM OTHER COUNTRIES 

The third department contains educational ex- 
hibits from other countries. These exhibits, rep- 
resenting the schools of some of the leading coun- 
tries of the. world, show the written work, work 
in drawing, manual training, etc., from the kin- 
dergarten to the high and normal schools; text- 
books, courses of study, reports, statistics and 
school appliances ; photographs, plans, and models 
of school buildings, etc. These exhibits give our 
teachers valuable opportunities to study the edu- 
cational systems of other lands. 

EXHIBIT OF WORK OF THE ST. LOUIS SCHOOLS 

The exhibit of the work of the St. Louis Public 
Schools, which was displayed at our World's Fair 
and at the Jamestown Exposition, constitutes the 
fourth department. The specimens of the chil- 
dren's work in the various branches of study will 
be replaced by new work from time to time so as 
to show visitors the status of the work in the 
schools at the time of their visit. 

THE TEACHERS' LIBRARY 

The teachers' library forms the fifth depart- 
ment of the Educational Museum. It contains the 
best publications on philosophy, psychology, edu- 
cation, science and literature, the textbooks used 
in our own and other countries, reference books 
giving information on all the material in the mu- 
seum, and the leading educational and other maga- 
zines. The number of volumes is at present seven 
thousand. Two thousand volumes of the valuable 

Erivate library of Dr. Soldan, our late superin- 
mdent of schools, have just been presented to our 
teachers' library by his widow. 

Each teacher is supplied with a catalog of the 
library. Teachers may, if they so desire, order 
books in the i^me manner as they order museum 
material, and the books are sent to them by the 
museum wagons, the latter taking back such vol- 
umes as the teachers wish to return. 

The museum is open thruout the year from 9 
A. M. to 5 P. M., every day except Sunday. The 
library and reading-room are open to teachers 
from 3 :30 p. M. to 6 p. M. daily, and from 9 A. M. 
to 6 P. M. on Saturdays. 

Every day the museum and the library are vis- 
ited by teachers of our schools. The institution 
is steadfastly developing into what the board of 
education intends it should be: for the children, 
the means to become better aoqudinted with the 
world in which they live ; for the teachers, a gath- 
ering place offering the best opportunities for pro- 
fessional study and self -culture. 



Din87nore*8 Teaching a District School, by John W^irt 
DiNSMORE, A.M., Dean of the Normal Department, Berea 
College. The special mission of this book is to help the 
district teacher in solving his problems and discharging 
his duties. It deals with every phase of the work and 
every difficulty which confronts the country teacher. Each 
problem is treated in a clear, practical manner, and 
discussed in plain, simple language. The book will be par- 
ticularly valuable to young teachers, but it can be read 
with great profit by those of experience. The writer has 
been a country teacher, and the advice that he gives rep- 
resents long research, patient investigation and wide ex- 
perience. The suggestions given in the book are thoroly 
sound, and every chapter will well repay reading. 

Cloth, 12mo, 246 pages. Price, $1.00. The American 
Book Company, New York. 
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Lesson Plans for the Fifth Grade 



Where the Group Sysitem is employed, the portion of 
the work marked "recitation" may be carried out by one 
group, while the other group is doing the "seat work." 

Monday 

Mormng fJxercises 4— Topic for brief discus- 
sion: Supposing a pupil jams his finger in the 
doorway. What can be done to relieve the pain? 
To prevent losing the finger-nail? To prevent 
blood-poisoning, etc.? 

ENGLISH 
Seat Work. — ^Write a description of Barbara 
Frietchie, from reading Whittier's poem. Note 
Barbara's age, form, hair. What do you think of 
her eyes? Hands? Skin? Strength of arm? 

Recitation. — Correct pronunciation and enunci- 
ation: Was, not vms; capital, not capitle; moun- 
tains, not mauntins; history, not histry; geogra- 
phy, not jogerphy; again, pronounced agen, not 
a-gain or agin; newspaper, not noospaper; be- 
lieve, not hlieve; with (hard th, not soft th as In 
thin) ; beneath, hard th. 
Enunciation : 

Peter Piper picked a peck, a peck of pickled 
peppers. A peck of pickled peppers did Pe- 
ter Piper pick. If Peter Piper picked a peck 
of pickled peppers, then a peck of pickled pep- 
pers did Peter Piper pick. 
GEOGRAPHY 

Recitation. — Groui)s of States. With aid of 
geography pick out the several groups. In ac- 
cordance with the plan followed in report of U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, groups are: North 
Atlantic — Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Mas- 
sachusetts, RhodB Island, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania ; South Atlantic — Dela- 
ware, Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, 
West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida; South Central — Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Indian Territory; North 
Central— -Ohio, Indiana, lillinois, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas ; Western — Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia. 

Seat Work. — ^With the aid of books on U. S. his- 
tory, make a list of the states, by groups, indicat- 
ing which l^onged to the original thirteen states, 
and the date when each of the others became a 
state. 

HISTORY 

Recitation. — ^Voyage of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, 
and Raleigh's first expedition. 

Seat Work. — Study from text-book and refer- 
ence books about the personality of Gilbert and 
Raleigh. (An interesting sketch of Raleigh is 
given in "The Making of Virginia and the Middle 
Colonies," by Samuel Adams Drake.) 

MATHEMATICS 
Recitation. — For speedy calculation : Cost of 8 
Dairs of gloves at ^ of a dollar apiece. 6 pump- 
kins at % dollar each. 2 pairs of slippers at % 
of a dollar. Price of a book costing % of a dollar. 
Cost of 2 bushels of apples at % of a dollar each. 
8 collars at % dollar each. 10 pencils at Vjo of a 
dollar each. Price of a bottle of ink costing % of 
a dollar. Price of a hammer costing % of a dol- 
lar. Price of stockings costing % of a dollar. 
Cost of 3 hats at V^o of a dollar each. Price of 



two dozen plums costing ^ of a dollar per dozen. 
Price of goldfish costing % of a dollar. Cost of 
3 yards of lace at % of a dollar per yard. 

Seat Work. — ^Write seven problems similar to 
the above. 

NATURE STUDY 

Desk Work. — ^Write the names of ten articles 
that you can recall, that are made of wood. 

Recitation. — Kinds of woods to be seen in the 
schoolroom, as teacher's desk of oak, etc. If there 
are any woods ei^iployed that you are not sure 
about, allow pupils to take every possible means 
of finding what the woods are. 

Tuesday 

MORNING EXERCISES 

Have each person in the room state some one 
thing that he has done in the past week to help 
somebody else. 

ENGLISH 

Dictation Exercise. — Sir Walter Raleigh is said 
to have scratched with a diamond ring, upon a 
window-pane, where Queen Elizabeth could see it, 
the following: 

"Fain would I climb, but that I fear to fall." 
Queen Elizabeth wrote below, this answer: 
"If thy heart fail thee, then climb not at all." 
Special attention should be paid to correct punc- 
tuation. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Seat Work. — Find approximate latitude and 
longitude of each of the groups of states. Write 
out, but do not memorize. 

Recitation. — ^With the aid of a large map of the 
United States, calculate about what proportion of 
the country is occupied by each group of states. 

HISTORY 

Recitation. — First colony, at Roanoke. 

Seat Work. — 'How did Virginia come by its 
name? How many colonists went from England 
to Roanoke? Why did they emigrate from Eng- 
land? Find Roanoke Island on the map. What 
Indians did they meet with? What bay preserves 
the name of this tribe? 

MATHEMATICS 

Recitation. — ^Discuss meaning of debtor and 
creditor, using numerous examples, such as : John 
Smith bought apples and potatoes of his grocer; 
which was creditor, debtor? John Wanamaker 
sold a gold watch to Mrs. Green ; which was debt- 
or, creditor? 

Seat Work.— Renry Smith bought of Walker, 
Brown & Co., hardware dealers, 2 pounds of ten- 
penny nails at 10 cents a pound; a screw-driver 
for 60 cents, and a dozen books at 2 cents apiece. 
Make out an itemized bill, and have it properly 
receipted. 

Wednesday 

MORNING EXER(]ISES 

Discuss ways in which we can show our love to 
our parents, and our gratitude for what they have 
done for us. 

ENGLISH 

Seat Work. — Write a letter to a cousin, telling 
about what you can see from a window in your 
home. 

Recitation. — The correct method of writing a 
letter, date, locality, correct form of address, clos- 
ing, etc. 
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GEOGRAPHY 

Desk Work. — Find on map latitude and longi- 
tude of New York State. How does the state 
compare in size with the largest state in the 
Union? With the smallest? Find, from a U. S. 
history, how New York came by its name. 

Recitation. — Have pupils tell the climate of the 
state from the latitude, surface and surrounding 
waters. From the climate determine the produc- 
tions. From these, and a study of location of the 
chief cities, let pupils name the chief industries. 
HISTORY 

Recitation. — Settling of Jamestown. 

Desk Work. — For whom was Jamestown 
named? What was the date of settlement? Where 
w^as Jamestown located? What Company sent out 
the colonists? How many colonists were there? 
What brought the emigrants to America? What 
was the first building constructed? (James Fort.) 
What was the shape of the fort? 

NATURE STUDY 

Desk Work. — Find from reference books how 
many and what kinds of oak trees are found in 
America. What oak tree was famous in connec- 
tion with U. S. history? 

Recitation. — What is the general shape of the 
oak tree? Shape of leaf? Kind of blossom? 
Fruit? Common species? (White, red, black, 
burr.) What plant grows on the oak (mistletoe) • 
Uses of oak wood. 

MATHEMATICS 

Reduction of business fractions to their decimal 
equivalents. 

Change to decimal form, %, ^4, %, %» %» V,o, 
%o. Vz. %, Vio, etc. 

Thursday 

MORNING EXERCISES 
Ask that each pupil bring to school a copy of a 
daily paper of the day before. Help them to se- 
lect the really interesting and valuable "current 
events" recorded therein. 

ENGLISH 
Dictation exercise in capitalization : 
The Spanish explorers came to the American 

shores to find gold. 

The Dutch settlers came over to trade with the 

Indians, and the Pilgrim Fathers were looking for 

a home. 

GEOGRAPHY 

New York State : Why called "Empire State" ? 
How many inhabitants? Locate New York City. 
Give population of New York City. What has 
made New York the second largest city in the 
world? People of how many nationalities live in 
New York, that you know about? 
HISTORY 

Seat Work. — ^Write an outline of the events in 
the history of the colony at Jamestown up to 
1624. 

Recitation. — ^Work of Captain John Smith for 
Jamestown colony. Part played by Powhatan and 
Pocahontas. Story of Pocahontas and John Rolf e. 
Lord Delaware. 

NATURE STUDY 

Recitation. — Bring to the class a crosscut piece 
of oak wood. Count the rings and explain their 
relation to the growth of the tree. 

Desk Work. — Look up in dictionary the mean- 
ing of the following words as applied to wood: 
grain, cross-sawed, quarter-sawed, bark, timber, 
log, branch. Why are articles made of oak of dif- 
ferent shades of brown or green ? What diflferent 
stains are applied to oak? (Quaker, log oak, etc.) 
What makes an oak chair shiny? (Varnish, oil, 
etc.) 



MATHEMATICS 

Seat Work. — Write ten problems, using score 
or dozen in each. 

Recitation. — ^Work problems written as seat 
work by pupils on Monday, using business frac- 
tions, for speedy calculation. 

Friday 

MORNING EXERCISES 

Of what we are a part : Every pupil one of a 
family, the school, the neighborhood, the city or 
town, the state, the country. 

ENGLISH 

Seat Work. — Select and copy from reader four 
sentences showing four different uses of capitals. 

Recitation. — ^Read "The Blessing of the Corn- 
fields" from "Hiawatha." Correlate with story of 
Jamestown, as studied in connection with history 
lesson. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Scat Work. — Draw a map of New York State, 
indicating the principal lakes, river, mountains. 
New York City and Albany. 

Recitation. — Physical features of New York 
State : Hudson River, Great Lakes, smaller lakes, 
Catskill and Adirondack mountains, Niagara 
Falls. 

HIST(»tY 

Seat Work. — ^Read from reference books about 
life in the colony. Occupations, houses, clothing, 
food, recreations, etc. 

Recitation. — ^Review and summary of week's 
work in history, especialy getting pupils to tell 
complete and connected stories. 

NATURE STUDY 

Have pupils tell, as complete stories, what they 
know of the oak tree and its wood. 

MATHEMATICS 

Recitation. — Explain compound fractions, and 
reduction of compound to simple fractions. 

Seat Work. — Write ten compound fractions and 
reduce them to simple fractions. 



Topics for Discussion of Current Events 

The following topics for study and discussion in 
connection with current events are taken from a 
public school bulletin recently published at Ta- 
coma: 

The Siiccess of the Liberal Party in Cuba: (1) 
Who is the newly elected President? (2) For 
how long a term is he elected? (3) What does 
the success of the Liberal Party indicate? (4) 
Sketch briefly the principal events that have hap- 
pened in the island since the Spanish American 
War, thus making a background for present con- 
ditions in the island. (5) When are the forces 
of the United States to withdraw from the island ? 

Death of the Chinese Emperor and Conditions 
in China: (1) Discuss briefly the nature of the 
people and government. (2) Who was the Dow- 
ager Empress? Tell something about her. 

The Recent Controversy Between the Germa^i 
Emperor and Chancellor von Buelow and the 
Reichstag: (1) What kind of a government does 
Germany have? (2) What is the Reichstag? (3) 
Why were the people and their representatives 
so excited about what the Emperor had done? 

The Convening of Congress: (1) Is this a 
first session or a second session Congress? (2) 
What is its number? (3) Of how many mem- 
bers will it be composed? In Senate, in House 
of Representatives? (4) What are some of the 
important problems that it will probably be called 
upon to solve? 
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Present Day History and Geography 



Notes of the News of the World 



In the present Congress the Republicans have a 
majority of thirty in the Senate and fifty-three in 
the House. In both houses the Republican ma- 
jority will probably be slightly less in the next 
Congress. 



The director of the United States census esti- 
mates that the cost of the thirteenth census, in 
1910, will be something over $14,000,000. This, 
he says, will be a saving to the government of 
about 11,000,000, as the census office is now or- 
gani2sed to its highest point of efficiency; no time 
will be lost in getting ready, testing green clerks, 
and in developing new systems. 



Mr. Truman Handy Newberry has succeeded 
Mr. Victor Howard Metcalf as Secretary of the 
Navy. Mr. Newberry has been assistant secre- 
tary under Mr. Metcalf. 



At noon, on October 21st, cometists standing 
in the belfry of the Park Street Church, Boston, 
played "America." It was the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the birth of the Rev. S. F. Smith, the 
author of the words of the well-known hymn. 



The Atlantic fleet left Manila December 21 on 
its home voyage. It was planned that after stop- 
ping at Colombo, Ceylon, for six days, it would 
proceed without stopping to Suez. After leaving 
Port Said it will be divided into squadrons, dif- 
ferent sections sailing to Athens, Tripoli, Mar- 
seilles, Genoa, Malta, Naples and other Mediterra- 
nean ports. It will reach New York or Hampton 
Roads February 22, after having gone over a dis- 
tance of more than 42,000 miles. 



The So-Called "Alaska Wheat", 
The November number of The School Journal 
published a note about a kind of wheat known as 
"Alaska," which purported to be far superior to 
any other kind. A suggestion from a subscriber 
to the effect that this might be a fake, led to a let- 
ter addressed to the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington. In reply the following note was re- 
ceived from the Department: 

A variety of wheat under the name of "Alaska" 
is being widely advertised as capable of yielding 
at the rate of 200 bushels to the acre "under ordi- 
nary soil conditions" and even better "under extra 
conditions." It is stated that this variety was 
found growing wild on the eastern coast of Alaska, 
and claims of the most extravagant nature are 
made for it. In consequence of this notoriety the 
Department is receiving many requests for seed. 
This type of wheat has been known for many 
years, both in this country and in Eurooe. It has 
been tried at several State Experiment Stations in 
the western United States during the past fifteen 
years, but nowhere have the yields been high 
enough to merit attention. The wheat has been 
grown to a very limited extent on certain heavy 
undrained soils in France for many years. In such 
locations it is said to yield rather better than or- 
dinary wheat, but as it is one of the poorest wheats 
known for making flour, it is never grown where 
ordinary varieties of wheat will thrive. 



Volcanic Ash as a Building Material 

Consul George H. Scidmore, of Nagasaki, for- 
wards a pamphlet, printed in English, issued by a 
Japanese company, which describes the use and 
importance of volcanic ash in combination with 
Portland cement, especially for construction work 
in salt water. The advantages claimed for this 
volcanic ash are that in combination with Port- 
land cement it gives a greater tensile strength 
than cement mortar alone. It is also claimed that 
the mortar is denser than cement mortar, and does 
not permit the percolation of water, thus obviat- 
ing the injurious action of sea- water salts. This 
density gives it a superior quality for construc- 
tion of water reservoirs and re-enforced concrete 
for the protection of iron from oxidation. 

The Consul adds that should the correctness of 
the Japanese company's claims be proved by trial, 
it is highly probable that the enormous volcanic 
resources of the Philippines will provide for a new 
and profitable industry. 



New Russian Steamboat Line 

Consul James W. Ragsdale, of St. Petersburg, 
reports that the Russian Volunteer Fleet has 
started direct steamship communication between 
Vladivostok and Chinese and Japanese ports, in- 
cluding Tsuruga, Nagasaki, and Shanghai. Pas- 
sengers and freight will be transported, the latter 
including chiefly Siberian butter, Russian raw ma- 
terials, and tea. . In view of the abandonment of 
sailings to American ports, the former steamers 
of the Libau-New York line will be used on the 
line to the Black Sea, where an increase of both 
passenger and freight traffic is looked for. 



Milk and Butter Production of French Cows 

Consul Dominic I. Murphy, of Bordeaux, fur- 
nishes the following information relative to the 
dairy productivity of the "Bordelaise," a new 
breed of cattle developed in the French Depart- 
ment of the Gironde: 

The milk of the Bordelaise cows holds middle 
place in quantity between the Holland and Bre- 
ton varieties, from which the breed has been de- 
veloped. While giving somewhat less than the 
former, the milk is of richer quality, having as 
great a proportion of butter fat as the Breton, 
sometimes as high as 41 grams per liter (1.057 
quarts), analyses showing the average butter fat 
in the milk of the Bordelaise to be 36.65 grams 
per liter, the milk of the Holland cows averaging 
only 32.66 grams. The averasre milk production 
of a Bordelaise cow is from 12 to 15 liters (12.7 
to 15.8 quarts) per day. 



German Experts Abroad 
A reoort from Consul-General Richard Guen- 
ther, at Frankfort, states that Germany now has 
stationed exoerts at the following consular posts : 
Commercial experts — one at each of these cit- 
ies: Rio de Janeiro, Shanghai, Calcutta, Johan- 
nesburg, Sydney, Yokohama, Buenos Aires, Val- 
paraiso, Constantinople, Chicago; two at New 
York and two at St. Petersburg; total, 14. 
Agricultural experts are attached to the follow- 
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ing German consulates : Copenhagen, London, 
Paris, Rome, Chicago, Montreal, and Cape Town ; 
total, 7. 

Germany's experience with these experts is 
highly satisfactory, and this system of promoting 
her economics will be gradually extended. 



Complete Map of Greenland 

A complete map of Greenland was published for 
the first time in a recent number of Petermann's 
Mitteilungen, the great German geographical 
magazine. It was drawn from surveys made dur- 
ing two years past by Dr. Mylius-Erichsen, who 
lost his life when returning from his completed 
work. Says a correspondent of the New York 
Sun: 

The trend of the northeast coast is very differ- 
ent from what geographers had supposed. It had 
been marked on all previous maps as probably ex- 
tending from about 78° north latitude in a general 
northwest direction to the Independence Bay of 
Peary. In fact, it extends for about 800 miles in 
a northeasterly direction till its most eastern point 
nearly touches 12° west longitude from Green- 
wich. 

Dr. Mylius-Erichsen started on the steamer 
Denmark from Copenhagen on June 25, 1906, 
picked up three Greenlanders and a lot of Eskimo 
dogs that had been sent to the Faroe Islands to 
meet him, touched at Iceland, pushed for fourteen 
days thru the ice of the Greenland sea, and 
reached Koldewey Island on August 13. 

On the next day he had an easy journey in the 
ice-free coastal waters to Cape Bismarck, and in 
the inlet behind it he found a suitable place for 
the winter quarters of his ship. The little har- 
bor was named Denmark Haven. In the late sum- 
mer he sledged supplies northward to make provi- 
sion-depots for the long journey of the following 
spring, and he also surveyed the coasts both north 
and south of his winter camp as long as daylight 
lasted. 

On March 28 last year the great sledge journey 
Was begun. Mylius-Erichsen, Lieutenant Hagen, 
and the Greenlander Bronlund were to survey 
every mile of the coast until their explorations 
joined those of Peary at Independence Bay. Lieu- 
tenant Koch, the artist, Bertelsen, and the Green- 
lander, Gabrielsen, were to push north of Peary 
Channel to complete the exploration of the eastern 
edge of Peary Land, which Peary had explored as 
far south as Wyckoff Island. Two detachments 
went along for weeks to carry food for the survey 
parties. As it left the ship the expedition num- 
bered ten men, ten sledges, and eighty-six dogs. 

The lives of the explorer and of two of his com- 
panions were really sacrificed to his mistaken 
notion of the shape of the northern coast of Green- 
land. Instead of being practically a smooth curve, 
as he thought, it presents great peninsulas and 
inlets, so that his food-supply gave out before he 
could find his way back to his base. His body, 
together with the notes of his survey, were found 
later by a search party. 

Hagen died on November 15 and Mylius-Erich- 
sen ten days later, when only a few miles from 
the food cache. Bronlund reached it in the moon- 
light, and when the spring search party this year 
found his body there it was evident that he had 
lived for several days after his arrival, but his 
strength was too far gone for recuperation. 

The bottle containing the survey sheets was 
found slung around the neck of Bronlund. Per- 




haps the great result of this exploration would 
never have been known if it were not for this for- 
tunate circumstance. It is thought that Mylius- 
Erichsen probably did not venture to carry hia 
diaries and collections over the inland ice with 
him, but left them in some safe depository at Den- 
mark Fiord, where they may ultimately be 
recovered. • 



The Hudson-Fulton Celebration 

The great patriotic Hudson-Fulton Celebration^ 
which begins on Sept. 25th, 1909, to commemo- 
rate the three hundredth anniversary of the dis- 
covery of the Hudson River by Henry Hudson, the 
English navigator sailing under the Dutch flafir 
for the Dutch East Indian Company, and the one 
hundredth anniversary of the successful steam 
navigation of the river by Robert Fulton, will be 
one of the greatest and most generally educational 
features for children that New York has ever 
known. 

The Hudson-Fulton Celebration Commission^ 
fully realizing the importance of the event to chil- 
dren, has appointed several committees which wilT 
devote their best energies to affording the children 
of the State of New York and the City of New 
York the best opportunities to not only enjoy the 
many features of the celebration, but to derive 
every possible educational advantage. 

One full day, Saturday, Oct. 2d, has been set 
aside by the commission as a day for chil^i'en's 
festivals. Among the plans for the celebration is 
included a monster pageant, historical and alle- 
gorical in nature, which will be a wonderful edu- 
cational event for the children. The military and 
naval parades are in the same classification. Fac— 
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similes of the Half Moon, in which Hudson sailed 
on his memorable voyage of didcoveiy, which re- 
sulted in the discovery of the Hudson River and 
the consequent development of the Empire State 
of the United States, and of the Clermont, in 
which Robert Fulton made the first successful trip 
up the Hudson River, under steam power, will be 
included in the naval parade, and it is safe to say 
that the sight of these boats will go further to- 
wards impressing the history of the exploits of 
Hudson and Fulton upon the minds of children 
than all the pictures that they may see in their 
school books or all the reading matter which they 
may find in the same books. 

The dedication of many monuments and of 
memoHal tablets will also tend to improve and en- 
large the minds of children. 

In the other brand of educational work, which 
will precede the actual celebration, plans have 
been formulated for the institution of a course of 
special studies on Hudson and Fulton, and their 
accomplishments and their effects upon history 
and the development of the countiy, in the pub- 
lic schools and other educational institutions of 
the state. The public libraries will also prepare a 
special list of books for circulation and use in the 
reading-rooms of the libraries, bearing upon the 
events to be commemorated by the celebration. 
Jacob G. Schurman, President of Cornell Univer- 
si^, is chairman of the conmiittee which has this 
work in charge. 



Waste of Timber 

'*We are now cutting timber from the forests of 
the United States, at the rate of 500 feet board 
measure a year for every man, woman, and child. 
In Euiy)pe they use only 60 board feet." This ap- 
palling fact is i^ecorded by Treadwell Cleveland, 
Jr., in a circular which treats of the conservation 
of the forests, soil, water, and all the other great 
natural Resources, which has just been published 
by the United States Forest Service. In speak- 
ing further of the consumption of timber in this 
country, Mr. Cleveland says : 

"At this rate, in less than thirty years all our 
remaining virgin timber will be cut. Meantime, 
the forests which have been cut over are gener- 
ally in a bad way for want of care; they will pro- 
duce only inferior second growth. We are clearly 
over the verge of a timber famine. 

''This is not due to necessity, for the forests are 
one of the renewable resources. Rightly used, 
they go on producing crop after crop indefinitely. 
The countries of Europe know this, and Japan 
knows it; and their forests are becoming with 
time not less, but more, productive. We probably 
still possess sufficient forest land to grow wood 
enough at home to supply our own needs. If we 
are not blind, or wilfully wasteful, we may yet 
preserve our forest independence, and, with it, the 
fourth of our great industries. 

"Present wastes in lumber production are enor- 
mous. Take the case of yellow pine, which now 
heads the list in the volume of annual cut. In 
1907 it is estimated that only one-half of all the 
yellow pine cut during the season was used, and 
that the other half, amounting to 8,000,000 cords, 
was wasted. Such waste is tjnjical. Mr. R. A. 
Long, in his address on 'Forest Conservation' at 
the Conference of Governors last spring, pointed 
out that 20 per cent of the yellow pine was simply 
left in the woods — ^a waste which represents the 
timber growim? on 300,000 acres. 

"The rest of the waste takes place at the mill. 
Of course, it would never do to speak of the ma- 



terial rejected at the mill as waste unless this ma- 
terial could be turned to use by some better and 
more thoro form of utilization. But in many 
cases we know, and in many other cases we have 
excellent reason to believe, that most, if not all, 
of this material could be used with profit. It is 
simply a question of intelligent investigation, and, 
more thitn all, of having the will to economize." 



Peat as a Fuel 

In stating that considerable money has been ex- 
pended on Dartmoor and the Goss and Tregoss 
moors in England in attempts to convert peat into 
a marketable commodity on a large scale. Consul 
Joseph G. Stephens writes from Plymouth of a 
present apparently successful invention : * -^ 

The peat is employed on the moor and its im- 
mediate vicinity as fuel, but the various processes 
hitherto tried with a view to adapting it for use 
as a fuel in rivalry of doal in the towns, or for 
putting it to other useful purposes, have hitherto 
ended in large losses. A new method is, however, 
being put forward according to a local joui^al 
under which, it is claimed, peat may become a very 
valuable commodity. The inventor is a Swedish 
scientist (name on file at Bureau of Manufac- 
tures) who has been engaged in experiments for 
years and has now reached the stage when a large 
factory plant has been put in operation. 

The process is very simple. The peat, as ob- 
tained from the bog, is first of all pulped mto a 
homogeneous mass. It is then heated under pres- 
sure to a temperature above IBO"* C, after which 
the water is pressed out by mechanical means. The 
residue is formed into briquets in the usual way. 
It is because of the heating of the mass to so high 
a temperature that the peat ceases to hold water 
in the same way as at lower temperatures. By 
mechanical methods it is almost impossible to elim- 
inate water from peat at ordinary temperatures, 
but by the process named the separation takes 
place quite easily. As to the comparative value 
of the peat briquet, it is claimed that 6 pounds 
will give as much heat as 4 or 5 pounds of good 
coal. It is said that the manufacture of fuel from 
/ peat by this process can be carried on uninterrupt- 
edly year in and year out, and that in the matter 
of price peat fuel would be much cheaper than 
coal. 



Up-to-Date Turkey 

The Committee on Union and Progress which 
represents control in Turkey at the nresent time 
has arranged a urogram suoporting the Constitu- 
tion of 1878. Its principal features are as fol- 
lows : 

1. The Cabinet is to be responsible to the 
Chamber, and if Ministers fail to obtain majori- 
ties in the House they will be bound to resign 
their portfolios. 

2. The number of Senators shall not exceed 
one-third of the total number of Deputies. Ar- 
ticle 62 of the Constitution, whereby all Senators 
are to be nominated by the Sultan, will be modi- 
fied, and one-third of the Senators will be nomi- 
nated by the Sultan and two-thirds chosen by pop- 
ular election. 

3. Every Ottoman citizen over twenty years of 
age shall have a right to a vote irrespective of 
any property Qualification. 

4. An article will be added to the Constitution 
recomizinsr the riVht to form political clubs, pro- 
vided that their objects are of a constitutional na- 
ture. 

5. The necessary laws and decrees will be 
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passed to facilitate the application of the system 
of decentralization as set forth in Article 108 of 
the Constitution. 

6. The boundaries and administrative divisions 
of the provinces will be maintained unless the 
Chamber decides otherwise. 

7. Turkish will be the official language of the 
Empire and the medium of all official discussion 
and correspondence. 

8. The Chamber will be asked to vote an addi- 
tional article of the Constitution sanctioning the 
proposal of private bills on the part of not fewer 
than ten Deputies. 

9. All Ottoman subjects possess the same rights 
and duties without distinction of race or religion. 
Military service is incumbent on non-Moslems as 
well as Moslems. 

10. Religious freedom is recognized, and the 
religious privileges granted to the various millets 
and communities will be maintained intact. 

11. The military and naval forces of the Em- 
pire will be disposed in accordance with its polit- 
ical and geographical position. A shorter term 
of military service will be introduced. 

12. Article 113 of the Constitution will be mod- 
ified with the object of obtaining greater security 
for individual liberty. 

13. The relations of employers and workmen 
will be the subject of new legislation with a view 
to obviating strikes and labor disputes. 

14. The landless peasantry will be assisted to 
become proorietors — ^not, however, at the expense 
of present landowners. 



15. Improvements will be adopted in the sys- 
tem of the collection of the revenue. 

16. Education will be free. 

17. All schools will be subject to inspection by 
the Ministry of Education. Government schools 
will be established, which shall be open to all 
without distinction of religion or race. Turkish 
will be a compulsory subject in all primary 
schools. 

18 and 19. These deal with measures which are 
to be proposed for the encouragement of agricul- 
ture and commerce. 

20. Ottoman subjects possessing the necessary 
qualifications may be elected Deputies for any di- 
vision of the Empire instead of being only eligible 
as representatives of the districts in which they 
reside. 



Panama Hats 

' Straw hats, made from the finely plaited leaves 
of a pine tree of South and Central America, are 
called Panamas. These hats are much prized in 
the tropics on account of their lightness, durabil- 
ity, and flexibility. They are not spoiled by rain, 
the freshness of their color being easily repro- 
duced by the application of soap and water. The 
plaiting of the straw is a very tedious and diffi- 
cult process, and consequently good Panama hats 
are sold at high prices. The principal supplies 
are obtained from Ecuador and Colombia in South 
America. There is now an extensive trade done 
in imitation Panama hats. 



The Year's Crops 



The Bureau of Statistics of the United States 
Department of Agriculture has made preliminary 
estimates of the production of the principal crops 

1908 

Corn Bushels 2,642,687 

Winter wheat " 425,940 

Spring wheat " 234,080 

Total wheat " 660,020 

Oats " 789,161 

Barley " 167,482 

Rye " 30,921 

Buckwheat " 15,648 

Flaxseed " 25,717 

Rice (rough). " 22,718 

Potatoes " 274,660 

Hay Tons 67,743 

Tobacco Pounds 629,634 



mately 70 per cent of the value of all farm crops, 
are this year in the aggregate about 3 per cent 
greater than in 1907, and 2.4 per cent greater 



Production (000 omitted) 



1907 

2,592,320 

409,442 

224,645 

634,087 

754,443 

153,597 

31,566 

14,290 

25,851 

18,738 

297,942 

63,677 

698,126 



Av. 5 yrs. 

2,574,143 

413,188 

244,517 

657,705 

916,931 

144,426 

30,419 

14,602 

26,808 



286,674 
59,907 

722,744 



1908 
86.9 
90.1 
88.2 
89.4 
81.3 
89.3 
92.7 
90.7 
91.4 
88.4 
87.6 
94.5 
87.9 



Quality 



1907 
82.8 
90.5 
88.8 
89.9 
77.0 
88.2 
91.6 
87.3 
89.7 

88.3 
90.5 
90.0 



Ay. 

84.3 

85.9 

86.1 
87.6 
91.2 
89.9 
90.8 

87.6 
91 ..0 
85.8 



of the United States, a summary of which, with 
comparisons, is as follows, actual figures for 1907 
being given : 

The above crops, which represent approxi- 



than the average of the preceding five years. 

Statistical data relating to other crops on No- 
vember 1, including comparisons with 1906 and 
1907, are as follows : 



Crops, and nature of data. 1908 

Apples, production, per cent 43 .4 

Grapes, " " 82.2 

Pears, " " 73.3 

Cranberries, " " ... 55.4 

Peanuts, " " 82.6 

Oranges, condition, " 88.9 

Lemons, " " 92.9 

Sugar beets, " " 86.0 

Sugar cane, " " 90.8 

Sorghum, yield per acre, gallon » 90.4 

Sweet potatoes, yield per acre, bushel 92.3 

Sweet potatoes, quality per acre. . . / 89 . 5 

Oats, average weight, measured bushel 29 . 8 



1907 


1906 


32.1 


69.1 


78.4 


83.3 


44.3 


74.3 


78.2 


84.8 


83.4 


80.3 


84.6 


85. 3 


93.3 


85.0 


90.4 


95.5 


91.1 


79.7 


90.8 


95.7 


87.5 


90.4 


85.7 


87.4 


29.4 


32.0 
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Making Newspaper Reading Profitable 

By Anna Gillingham, for Two Years a Teacher of Mathematics in the 
Ethical Culture School, New York 



Miss Gillingham has been giving to readers of The 
School Journal a series of articles on making mathe- 
matics a live interest It was in connection with her 
teaching of arithmetic that she met with the interesting 
experiences she describes here. — Editor. 

It is a time of genuine anxiety for thoughtful 
parents and teachers when children begin to read 
the daily newspapers. They come into school in 
the morning and announce with pride in their ad- 
vancing age that they read the paper nearly thru 
almost every day now. We dare not do other 
than rejoice with the future citizens who are be- 
coming introduced to the instrument of free 
thought and expression of the country in whose 
affairs they are to take an active part. 

Theoretically the newspaper is the channel thru 
which intelligence of the thoughts and actions, 
failures and achievements of their fellow-citizens 
must reach them. But tp the youthful reader, the 
modem preiss presents such a bewildering mass 
of material that there is grave danger of his be- 
ing overwhelmed before his intellectual or moral 
habits are at all established. 

The newspaper habit is fraught with danger for 
the man or woman, whose mature discrimination 
is often severely taxed to select the really valu- 
able news items or those columns telling of the 
progress of human thought along important lines. 
In the case of the child it frequently happens that 
there is nothing in his knowledge or experience to 
enable him to assimilate such articles sufficiently 
to gain any advantage from them. 

With these dangers in mind any work seems 
worth while which will fortify children with facts 
or habits of thought outside the technical school 
routine and prepare them to take an intelligent in- 
terest in the better newspaper paragraphs. Noth- 
mg but conscious preparation can give such ar- 
ticles a meaning and force sufficient to catch the 
eye and hold the attention. Such preparation de- 
volves largely upon English and history depart- 
ments, current event exercises and so forth, but 
the mathematics teachers can help. 

Most persons have the habit of omitting statis- 
tics and recorded figures as being dry and unim- 
portant, impossible for them to remember, not 
realizing that, wisely interpreted, such statements 
often convey pertinent information in more strik- 
ing form than it could otherwise be given. I have 
sometimes been impressed by the intelligent in- 
terest manifested in such printed statistics by cer- 
tain classes of children who had learned to regard 
numbers not as dead figures to be skipped, but 
as symbols for expressing live and important 
thoughts. 

In this connection I have occasionally been 
much pleased over the newspaper clippings 
brought me with pride and assurance that I will 
like to share them. It is not always necessary in 
such cases to proceed to rack our brains to twist 
the printed figures till we can elaborate problems 
to be worked. Sometimes it is the best possible 
use to make of a few minutes of the mathematics 
recitation period to just read aloud the clipping 
and help the class to form a reasonable conception 
of the significance of the message expressed terse- 
ly in the collated figures. 



After a certain class had studied about dairy- 
ing as an industry, and had been told a little of 
the dangers of impure milk, or that from diseased 
cows, they were taken to visit a dairy farm. They 
saw the extreme measures taken to ensure the ab- 
solute purity of the milk, and discussed the advan- 
tages of this care, after the vague manner of 
healthy children who know little of sickness, but 
are told that certain things "aren't good for 
them." 

A few days later the following clipping was 
brought in, and on being slowly read and dis- 
cussed, seemed to make a more profound impres- 
sion than had all the array of sterilized bottles 
and germ-proof covers. They had never before 
been confronted so forcibly until the very clear 
and definite way in which figures can on occasion 
point their lesson. 

Rochester, by its pure milk stations, has reduced the 
number of deaths of babies in July and August from 
1638, during the eight years 1888 to 1896, to 761 during 
the same months of the eight years following 1897 to 19Qo, 
tho the population had grown over fifty thousand. 

This is an average reduction yearly of about 108 deaths. 
In other words, Rochester has in these hot months saved 
almost two babies a day by providing pure milk and ini- 
proving its general milk supply. 

In Philadelphia even better work has been done. The 
reduction in the number of deaths in the last year of ba- 
bies was 394. 

On another occasion I had been telling the class 
of the construction of a reinforced concrete build- 
ing in which I was interested. Several children 
knew of similar buildings, and we spoke of their 
advantages and of the probability of their in- 
crease in number, and of their perhaps growing 
more reasonable in price. 

We also talked of the different kinds of pave- 
ments in the laying of which crushed stone and 
concrete are used, and looked up some figures con- 
cerning the cost of these. 

The following clipping, whose origin I likewise 
do not know, was brought in shortly after. The 
article is much longer. I quote only the part in 
which there seems an opportunity for some widen- 
ing of the children's quantitative horizon. If no 
other point was gained, it was certainly an ad- 
vantage to have their interest in that side of the 
subject awakened to a degree sufficient for this to 
arrest their attention in the newspaper column. 

CONCRETE AND CRUSHED ROCK 

The important effect which the growing use of concrete 
is having upon certain allied interests is shown by the 
fact that the sanitary director of Chicago has been nego- 
tiating for the sale of the enormous quantities of rock 
which were excavated during the construction of the Chi- 
cago drainage canal. This rock at present lies in huge 
banks, which extend for many miles parallel with the 
canal between Lockport and Lemont, 111. The estimated 
amount of material suitable for crushed rock now lying 
in these spoil banks is 22,000,000 cubic yards, and the 
whole of it, of course, lies conveniently for transportation 
thru the canal to Chicago. An offer of lOi cents per cubic 
yard has been made for the rock as it lies in place, with 
the return of a certain percentage of the net profits from 
the sale of the rock after it has been crushed. 
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Notes of New Books 

''Catchwerda <if Ftidhdship" is a eollection of two hun- 
dred sentiments in Verse &nd prose, on friendship. The 
quotations are gathered f rcmi all quarters and the choice 
is excellent (A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, publishers.) 

The Standard Domestic Science Cook Book marks a new 
advance in the culinary art It covers the oitire field of 
domestic science. There are more than fourteen hundred 
tried recipes, many of them entirely new ahd appearing 
for the first time in any book. The work is divided into 
thirty-two departments and contains 185 engravings and 
16 full-page plates in color. The language in which the 
recipes are worded is plain and easily intelligible. Price, 
Gift Edition, |2.50. Washable edition, |1.75. (Laird it 
Lee, publishers, Chicago.) 

The appearance of W. H. Phyfb's "12,000 Words Often 
Mispronounced " will be welcomed by all familiar with the 
author's " 10,000 Words Often Mispronounced.'' The pres- 
ent volume is in fact a revised and enlarged edition of the 
earlier work. It is a most convenient reference book on 
this subject. It is authoritative in its decision, admirable 
in its arrangement, and clear in its marking. It is a vol- 
ume which neither the scholar nor the ordinary man can 
afford to do without. (G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York, 
publishers. Price, $1.25 net) 

"The Sandman: His Sea Stories," is a first-rate book 
for small boys. The stories, all of them about the brig 
"Industry,'* are independent of one another, and each is 
just about long enough to be read after a small boy is in 
bed and before mother hits to give him a last good-night 
kiss and go downstairs. They are sufficiently exciting to 
hold the lad's interest, yet not of such a character that he 
will be frightened so he cannot go to sleep. They are just 



nice breezy yarns, good for a boy to have. (L. 0. Page 
& Co., publishers, Boston.) 

Sbnatob ALBBRt J. BfivtaaDGfi'S new beok, "Americans 
of To-day and To-morrow," will interest all loyal Ameri- 
cans. Mr. Beveridge believes that ottr future welfare de- 
pends largely on the cultivation of conservatism, thoro- 
ness and continued adherence to the loftiest standards of 
national righteousness. Heiiry Altemus & Company, Phil- 
adelphia. Price, 50 cents. 

"The Tortoise and the Geese" is the title of a collection 
of Oriental fables retold, by Maude Bahbows Dutton, 
in a most alluring way for modem young folks. The type 
is large and clear and the illustrations are clever and in- 
teresting. (Houghton, Mifilin & Co. Price, $1.00.) 

For several years past Mrs. Francis Hogdson Burnett 
has written for the Christmas market a nice little fairy 
story. The children, especially little girls who have en- 
Joyed "The Racketty Packetty House," "Winnie and the 
Rook," and last year's "Cosy Lion," will be delighted to 
welcome "The Spring House Cleaning" as told by "Queen 
Crosspatch." The book is of the same size and binding as 
those of previous years. The story is delightful, and the 
illustrations in color by Harrison Cady add much to the 
fun of it all. (The Century Company, New York.) 

"Our Little Australian Cousin" is the lutert addition to 
the f&mous "Little Cousin" series. The Huthor is MAftv 
F. NtxoK-RouLBT, and the b6ok is illustrated by Diana W. 
Home. Teachers who are familiar with this Series of 
bboks of child life in different countries need only be told 
that a book on Australia has been issued, to write for it 
at once, l^he volume is quite up to tfa6 standard of its 
predecessors and the little Scotch folk who emigrated to 
Australia will find a hearty welcome awaiting them in 
many a schoolroom and home. (Price, 90 c^ts. L. C. 
Page & Co., publishers, Boston.) 



NOTABLE BOOKS 



FIRST COURSE IN BIOLOGY 

By L. H. BAiLbY, Part I, PUat Biologr» and WALTER 
M. COLBMAN, Part IL Animal Biology, Part m. 
Human Biology. 



llm. Cloth, XXV + 592 pi«n. 



$1.26 NET 



A simple and untechnical text to cover 
the secondary biology of the high school in its 
elementary phases. Based upon the most 
recent theories and discoveries of biological 
science, the treatment is eminently suited to 
the class-room and is adaptable to a variety of 
conditions. As the matter is divided into three 
separate parts, the teacher may begin with 
either plants, animals, or human physiology, 
and by the varied subdivisions of the matter 
included the work may be arranged to cover 
either a one-year course or three half-year 
courses. The book provides ample scope for 
both field and laboratory work, but it is so 
abundantly and excellently illustrated as to en- 
able the teacher to dispense, if necessary, with 
both outdoor work and. elaborate equipment. 



Modem English, New York State 

C J!a!^«« ^*<k *^ SclcdiMt (o te cnmmltiti to mtmt^ pit- 
CXUtlOn BcrtM bf tic New Ytrk Suie Eteitttaa Dgy w <W M it 

By HENRY P. BMERSON, Superintendeok of Public In- 
8triictloii» Buffalo, New York, «fld IDA C BENDER^ 
Sttpervhor of Primary Grades, Buffab, New York. 



12B0. QtCb. 



•ttry 
vi + 274 



!■ EigliiA 
McMtsNET 



Bwk 2. A PrKtIcti EnIM Orumar 

12m. CMIi. xlT + IHRifH- MceatiNBT 

These books present the subject of language in 
accordance with modem principles of teaching, and 
are based on the usage of the best writers lind 
speakers of modem English. 

The illustrative sentences in both books have been 
chosen with great care from standard literature. The 
study of Grammar is made a real help in oral and 
written composition. The explanations are simple 
and lucid, and there are many exercises designed to 
correct common errors in English. The two books 
are consistent; they are harmonious in aim, in 
method, in explanation and in definition. 

Book I. is designed for the Third, Fourth, and Fifth 
Years, and Book II. for the Sixth, Seventh, and 
Eighth Years of the Elementary Course. 

The Appendix of Book I. contains the Selections to 
be committed to memory prescribed for Third, 
Fourth, and Fifth Years, and the Appendix of Book 
II., those for the Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Years. 
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Each year, for several seasons past, the publishers of 
Louisa M. Alcott's books have brought out one or more 
of the dear old stories in new dress. This year the "Spin- 
ning Wheel Stories" and "Proverb Stories" have been pub- 
lished in type and binding similar to the previous volumes, 
and enclosed in a pasteboard box. No readers of The 
School Journal need to be told what the stories are, — ^we 
were all brought up on them from our childhood. Suffice 
it to say that no better present could be given a boy or 
girl than these delightful books. (Little, Brown & Co., 
publishers, Boston.) 

"Carlota, A Story of the San Gabriel Mission," is a 
tale of Spanish life in Southern California. The author, 
Frances Margaret Fox, evidently understands her sub- 
ject and the interests of children. The tale leads up to 
the charming story of the first American flag made in 
California, and the book will be most helpful in connection 
with the study of geography and civics with the younger 
pupils. The type is specially large and the book is suited 
for supplementary reading, as well as serving as an appro- 
priate gift book. (L. C. Page & Co., publishers, Boston.) 

"Famous Cavalry Leaders — Through the Ages with the 
Heroes of Sabre, Spear and Saddle," by Charles H. L. 
JobnstoB. The author has coUected stories of "the farced 
marches, dashing raids, and glorious charges" of such 
conunandMrs as Attila, Saladin, Chevalier Bayard, Gusta- 
vns Adolphus, Fraacis Marion, Marshal Ney, Jeb Stiiart» 
Phil Shevidan, Custer, and others. The portraits are fiiU- 
page plMt« engravings of most of the gen&nls. 

The a«tKi»r's intention that the book shall appeal to the 
average b^ is manifested in the dedication — to "St. 
Mark's Sobelars." Each subject is treated naturally, in 
a manner to appeal to the enthusiasm of young readers. 



Attila is described as "God's Scourge," Ghenghis Khan as 
"The Perfect Warrior," Bayard as "Sans peur et sans re- 
proche," Marion as "The Swamp Fox," Stuart as "Cava- 
lier," and Sheridan as "The Daredevil." The chapters av- 
erage about thirty pages each; the literary style is ex- 
cellent; the subjects are well chosen. The chief criticism 
would attach to the printer's use of punctuation marks, — 
semicolons being used for commas and commas where no 
marks should appear. As a biographical supplement to 
general history it will readily find its place. (8vo. Cloth. 
436 pp. 24 Illustrations. L. C. Page & Co., publishers, 
Boston.) 

For a clean, wholesome, interesting, natural schoolboy 
story it would not be easy to surpass "The New Boy," by 
Arthur StanwoodPier. It will appeal to all young lov- 
ers of baseball, football, and other si>orts, and should be 
one of the most popular of the year's books for boys. 
(Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston. Price, $1.60.) 

A new edition of More's "Utopia," rendered into mod- 
em English by Valerian Paget, has recently been pub- 
lished. The "Utopia" is one of the great classics of Eng- 
lish literature, — great not only for its literary quality, but^ 
also for the thought that is in it, — ^which is as living and 
pertinent to-day as it was on first publication four hun- 
dred years ago. And yet, because for some inexplicable 
reason it has not been the habit to present it in modem 
language, as in the ease of all other great classics of equal 
standing, such as "Pilgrim's Progress," "Gulliver's Trav- 
els," etc., it has ef jieotasAty beoeme merely a name te the 
masses of iateliigent general readers of the day. This 
edition deserves a place, not only in the Hbraries, hut in 
the minds, of modem readers. (The John MeBride Co., 
New York, publishers.) 



Standard Text-Books 



^■^^^^^■^ 



The Heart of Oak Books 

m^ by CHARLE5 EUOT NORTON 

These books are not only manuals for learning to 
read, but helps to the cultivation of taste, to the 
healthy development of the imagination, and to the 
formati€>n and invigoration of the best elements of 
character. For these purposes they are unexcelled. 
The series makes the strongest appeal to those 
whose ideals of the value of school reading are the 
highest. 

Rfvlefd sfMl lllMsirafed Editloa 
I.— Rhymes, Jingles and Fables. 25 cents, 
n. — Fables and Nursery Tales. 35 cents. 
III.— Peiry Talcs, Stories and Poems. 40 cents. 

IV.— Fairy Stories and Classic Tales of Adventure. 

45 cents. 

V. — ^Masterpieces of Literature. 50 cents. 

VI. — liasterpiecfs of Literature. 55 cents. 

VII.— lissterpi^S^s of Litsri|«iir«. 6e cents. 



THE HYDE SERIES 
IN ENGUSH 

has won over all competitors in 
thirty (30) state contests. It con- 
tttiues to be more widely used 
than any other language series 
in America. The Hyde Series 
has won a state contract every 
year for the past ten years, and 
in many years more than one. 



D. C. HBATH & COMPANY 



Publishers 



BOSTON 



NEW YORK 



CHICAGO 
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At the suggestion of the great Shakespeare scholar, 
William J. Rolfe, an old book of "Shakespeare Proverbs," 
originally issued in 1847, has been republished. Of the 
compiler, Mary Cowd^n-Clarke, Mr. Rolfe gives an en- 
tertaining sketch. A portrait of Mrs. Clarke taken by a 
friend in England serves as a frontispiece. Someone has 
said that the best of Shakespeare's plays is that they are 
so full of quotations. They are certainly full of apho- 
risms — how many and how complete in themselves, Mrs. 
Clarke's collection reveals. 

The book is a "red-line edition," and is suitable for a 
gift. (G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York, publishers.) 

"A History of the English Agricultural Labourer," by 
Dr. W. Hasbach, Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Kiel. Translated by Ruth Kenyon, with 
preface by Sydney Webb. For the study of agricultural 
questions, whether arising in England, on the Continent, 
or in America, this book, showing minute investigation, 
forms an important basis. It is published under the aus- 
pices of the London School of Economics. 

Existing conditions in England materially differ from 
those familiar to the farmhand in the United States. In 
the preface Sydney Webb says, "Small farmers using su- 
perior intelligence and special personal attention to grow 
exceptional crops under intensive culture may not improb- 
ably combine with agriculture some such independent 
profession as literature or an artistic handicraft." 

Mr. Hasbach advocates liberty and private ownership, 
as conducive to the improvement of the English agricul- 
tural laborer. He believes that protectionists will wisely 
press for an increase of the class of peasant landholders 
in England (19th century yeomen), with whom, had there 
been a larger number, free trade would have been impos- 
sible. (1 vol., cloth, 8vo. 486 pp. Price, $2.50. P. S. 
King & Son, publishers, London.) H. B. B. 



"Spanish Reader," by Charles Alfred Turrell, Pro- 
fessor of Modem Languages, University of Arizona. 
Beginners in Spanish will find in this reader all the neces- 
sary help, even tho they are unfamiliar with any other 
language than English. For first reading, use has been 
made of a few clippings from newspapers and other 
sources, as well as of some paraphrases of the fables in 
verse of Samaniego. With these exceptions the selections 
are from the works of the best and most popular writers 
of modem times. (Cloth, 16mo, 256 pages, with Vocabu- 
lary. Price, 80 cents. American Book Company, New 
York.) 

"Lyman's Plane and Solid Geometry," by Elmer A. Ly- 
man, professor of mathematics, Michigan State Normal 
College, is planned to have the student rely on his rea- 
soning powers rather than on his memory. Problems of 
construction, with practical applications, are introduced 
early in the work. (Half leather, 12mo, 340 pages. Price, 
$1.25. American Book Company, New York, Cincinnati 
and Chicago.) 



"Macbeth" and "Henry the Fifth," just issued in the 
"New Hudson Shakespeare," confirm the favorable impres- 
sion created by the earlier volumes. The wise revision of 
Dr. Hudson's edition of the plays, by E. Charlton Black 
and Andrew J. George, have made available for school 
use the remarkably illuminating notes of that famous 
scholar. The edition promises to become a leader for text- 
book use in schools and colleges. It is in every way admir- 
able. The introductions and notes are worthy of the high- 
est commendation, and the arrangement and appearance of 
the volumes leave nothing to be desired. (Ginn & Com- 
pany, Boston, publishers. List price, 50 cents; mailing 
price, 55 cents.) 




Remington 

HAVE 

Every merit that Remington Typewriters 

have always had. 
Every merit that any typewriter has ever 

had. 
New and revolutionary improvements 

which no typewriter has ever had. 

Model 10, with Column Selector 
Model 1 1, with Built-in Tabulator 

Remington Typewriter Company 

(IncorporatMl) 

New York and Everywhere 



Isaac Pitman Shorthand 

Adopted by the N.Y. Board of Education 



THE BEST SYSTEM 

Mr. E. J. Forney, Principal Commercial Depart- 
ment. North Carolina State Normal and Industrial 
College, Greensboro, in writing to the principal of 
the State Normal School, Salem, Mass., says: "I 
understand that you are introducing a commercial 
course into the State Normal School, of which you 
are principal. This being a similar school, our work 
may be of interest to you. Out of an enrollment of 
560, the Commercial Department here carries from 
10 to 12 per cent. Wc use the Isaac Pitman ssrstem, 
and the results are good— the public pronounce the 
work a success. At our last commencement, May 26, 
we gave two Reporter's Certificates for verbatim 
work. To show you the highest expression of our 
work, I am mailing you a copy of the State Normal 
Magazine, in which you will find some verbatim 
work, notably the sermon by Dr. White, of Atlanta. 

"The environment of this place, coupled with a 
standard shorthand system, produces the results in- 
dicated. Scarcely a year passes that wc do not give 
one or more certificates for verbatim work. If we 
had one of the Light-line sjrstems, the results shown 
in this magazine could not have been done. You are 
interested in putting the best before your students, 
and there is no system superior to the Isaac Pitman/' 

Send for '^History of Shorthand in Public Schools/' 
and particulars of- free mail course for teachers. 

ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 

31 Union Square NEW YORK 

Publishers of 
Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand - - - - $1.50 
Practical Course in Touch Typewriting - - - .75 

Style-Book of Business English ----- .60 
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The eyes of the world are turned upon our land to-day 
as upon no other, and our history is therefore of greater 
interest than ever before. A mere recital of facts, with- 
out historic criticism, without reference to undercurrents 
that move society, is no longer acceptable in this age of 
thinking readers. Dr. Henry William Elson, in a new 
and enlarged subscription edition of his ''History of the 
United States,*' has written a history in brief -compass 
that falls between the elaborate works, which are beyond 
the reach of most busy people, and the condensed school 
histories, which are devoid of all literary style through 
the necessity of crowding so many facts into small space. 
The illustrations, selected by Mr. Charles Henry Hart, the 
recognized authority in historical portraiture in America, 
have a stamp of authenticity which has not before been 
put upon any popular illustrated history of our country. 
(Five volumes. Illustrated. $7.50 per set. The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York) . 

"The Book of the Little Past," by Josephine Preston 
Peabody, is an enlarged edition of "The Singing Leaves," 
by the same author, published in 1903, and consists of 
poems of child life, many of them new, and others re- 
printed from Harper's Magazine on large paper with 
large type and appropriate illustrations, forming a beauti- 
ful book suitable for gift purposes. It will be a pleasure 
to all children who receive it, and is eminently creditable 
to both publisher and author as a piece of book-making. 
With decorative color illustrations. Price, $1.50. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Company, publishers.) 

"The Divine and Moral Songs for Children," by Isaac 
Watts, famous since our grandfather's day for his hymns, 
have been collected in book form, with lovely pictures in 
color by Mrs. Arthur Gaskin. To one not familiar with 
these quaint poems, the book will prove of interest, and 
whether children enjoy the moral of the poems or not, they 
are sure to appreciate the pictures. (L. C. Page & Co., 
Boston, publishers.) 

Carpenter's "How the World Is Clothed," by Frank 
George Carpenter, is the second of a series of readers on 
commerce and industry, and takes the children in a per- 
sonally conducted tour around the world to investigate 
the sources of their clothing. The book takes up not only 
the production of the raw material, but also Its transpor- 
tation and the processes of its manufacture. It is valu- 
able, not only for teaching the children about the indus- 
tries described, but also in giving them a live geographical 
knowledge which cannot be imparted by the ordinary text- 
book. (Cloth, 12mo, 340 pages, with illustrations. Price, 
60 cents. American Book Company, New York, pub- 
lishers.) 

The "Punctuation Primer," the preparation of manu- 
script, by Frances M. Perry, Associate Professor of Rhet- 
oric and Composition in Wellesley College, treats first of 
the terminal punctuation of sentences, and then of the 
punctuation of elements within sentences, as well as of 
paragraphing, quotations, capitalization, compound words, 
word divisions, the preparation and correction of manu- 
sc^pt, the correction of themes, and several other related 
topics of importance. The book will prove useful not only 
in colleges and high schools, but also to stenographers and 
business men. (Cloth, 16mo, 103 pages. Price, 30 cents. 
American Book Company, New York.) 

"Pride and Prejudice," by Jane Austen. Edited by 
Josephine Woodbury Heermans, A.M. This edition of 
Miss Austen's book is printed in Macmillan's pocket se- 
ries of English Classics. (Price, 25 cents.) Our only 
criticism would be that the type is crowded and rather 
small for the eye, but the price is reasonable and the 
book is a commendable addition to the series, and with its 
critical introduction and notes, is suited for use in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. (One volume, 32mo. 364 
pp. Macmillan Co., pulishers. New York.) 



The Delight 
of Feeling 
Fresh and 



is one of the most (iesirable things in 
life. How fine it is to walk with head 
erect, to feel the blood coursing freely 
through the veins; to have the glow of 
health in one's cheeks, bright eyes and 
freedom from ache or pain! It is good 
to be alive! 

Given such a state of health, a man 
or woman can look out upon life and its 
work and pleasure with confidence. 
Work will be welcome and no longer a 
drudgery, while pleasures can be enjoyed 
to the full capacity. There can be no 
buoyancy, however, without health, 
which alas, many do not possess. Good 
health 

Comes After Using 

Beecham's Pills, a medicines of proved 
worth as thousands can testify. These 
pills are specially prepared to counteract 
and remove all irregularities of the 
organs of assimilation and digestion— 
the seat of most of **the ills that flesh is 
heir to." 

There never was a time like the pres- 
ent when the hurry and worry of life 
was so great, and it is small wonder, 
therefore, if beneath the stress and 
strain of modem conditions, the hard- 
est-worked organs of the body are the 
iirst to get out of order. A dose of 
Beecham's Pills will, however, speedily 
tone up the system. 

The periodical use of this well-tried 
medicine will obviate sick-headache, bil- 
iousness, and other distressing results of 
irregular action of the stomach, bowels, 
liver and kidneys. If you are wise yoii 
will never be without a box of 

BEECHAM'S 



PILLS 



In Boxes with full directioiis, lOc and 25c. 
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'T'HE student who learns the 
Smith Premier has all of its 
advantages in her favor. That 
these advantages ate appreciated 
by business houses is proved by the 
fact that there are over 300,000 
Smith Premiers now in use. 
Forty percent ot" the typewriters 
used in American business schooJs 
are Smith Premiers, 
The Smith FREMrEH Tvpewrjter Co. 

SVRACUSEj N. Y. 



The N£W IDEA in 

Teaching Reading 

Am Embodied In 

THE SUMMERS 
READERS 

By MAUD SUMMERS 

The Lh€ra1ur€ of Childhood presented in the 

Language of Childhood. 

Profusely and Betutiftilly Illustrated Prom Orisinel 

Drawings by 

LUCY FITCH PERKINS 

These Readers, first of all, establish a knowledge 
of words that relate to the life and action of the 
child. The beginner really lives and acts through 
his newly acquired vocabulary. Thus he learns to 
read as he grows in general activity — a natural, all- 
round development. Very soon the memory and 
imagination are called into play in a most powerful 
and direct way. The plan of the series as a whole 
is to utilize the child's most vital experiences in his 
acquisition of a vocabulary, continually relating his 
development and growth in language to the things 
that interest and attract him most. 

The Manual provides daily lessons worked out in 
detail for the guidance of the teacher. Reading les- 
sons and phonic lessons are given in orderly' 
sequence. 

PRIMER: 1x4 pages. Price 39 ceats 

FIRST READER: z6o pages. Price 38 cents 

SECOND READER: (in press) 

MANUAL FOR TEACHERS: Price 50 cents 

FrAnk D. Beattys & Company 

225 Fifth Avmue NEW YORK CITY 

Q^ltRKSrOIIDBMCB INVITBD 
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SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 



AID 



SUPPLIES 




We arc the leading manufacturers of 

Stationary and Adjustable 5chool Desks 

TeacMrs' Desks Teachers' Chjairs 

Commercial Desks 

ReclUtien SpmU Tablft-Arm Chairs 

Auditorium Seating 

We can ftirnish anything in the line of SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES at lowest prices 

Qlohes Blackboards 

Tellurians Erasers 

Maps Cravens 

Charts Bllnde 

Wire Window Guards School Papers, Pens 
PencllSt Pencil Sharpeners, Ink, Ink-wells 

and Fillers Book Cases 

Before yon boy send for onr free cstalogaes 

AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 

M Wahash Avensc 

CHICAGO 

l9WestBi«:hteentikSt. 

NEW YOR^ 

ro Fraiuaiii Street 

BOSTON 
Ui5 Arch Street 
PHILADELPEQA 





Latin Outline Stvdics 

By MAUD ELMA KIN6SLET 

Miss Kingsley's Outline Studies in English, cover- 
ing the EMglish studied in the Grammar and High 
Schools, have been so universally popular that we asked 
her to prepare the following Latin Outlines, which are 







NOW READY 


No 


. 1. 


C«sar, Introifactloii sad Book 1. 






«« Books II. IV. 






Cicero, Introitacatfoii and Oration 1. 






•* Orations IMV. 






«• Poet Archlas and Manlllen. 






Vergirs >eneld. Book 1. 






•• •• Book 11. 






«« »• Book 111. 






•* «« Book IV.V. 




10. 


«• •• Book VI. 



Teachers have but to glance at these scholarly 
Outlines to recognize their great helpfulness to boUi 
teacher and pupil. 



]k)und in Boards, Qoth B^)l, 30 Cents eachi, postp^d 



The Palmer Co,, Pvblt^hers 

50 Broniield Street Boston, Mass. 
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Winter 

(Hd Winter is a sturdy one, 
And lasting staff he's made of; 

His flesh is firm as ironstone; 
There's nothing he's afraid of. 

He spreads his coat upon the heath. 

Nor yet to warm he lingers; 
He scouts the thought of aching teeth, 

Or chilblains on his- fingers. 

Of flowers that bloom or birds that 
sing 
Full little cares or knows he; 
He hates the fire and hates the 
spring, 
And all that's warm and cozy. 

But when the foxes bark aloud 
On frozen lake and river; 

When round the fire the people crowd. 
And rub their hands and shiver; 

When frost is splitting stone and wall, 
And trees come crashing after, — 

That hates he not; he loves it all; 
Then bursts he out in laughter. 

His home is by the north pole's strand. 
Where earth and sea are frozen; 

His summer-house, we understand, 
In Svdtzerland he's chosen. 

Now from the North he's hither hied 
To show his strength and power; 

And when he comes we stand aside. 
And look at him and cower. 

— Frtym The Germam 



Digging 

He wanted b job, and like everyone 
else. 
He wanted a good one, you know. 
Where his clothes would not soil and 

his hands would keep clean, 
And the«6alary mustn't be low. 
He asked for a pen, but they gave 
him a ^ade 
And he half turned away with a 
shrug. 
But he altered his mind, and, seizing 
the spade, — 

He dug. 

He worked with a will that is bound 
to succeed. 
And the months and the years went 
along. 
The way it was rough and the labor 
was hard, 
But his heart he kept filled with a 
song; 
Some Jeered him and sneered at the 
task, but he 
Plugged just as hard as he ever 

could plug; 
Their words never seemed to disturb 
him a bit — 

And he dug. 

The day came at last when they called 
for the spade 
And gave him a pen in its place. 
The joy of achievement was sweet to 
his taste 
And victory shone in his face. 



We can't always get what we hope for 
at first- 
Success cuts many queer jigs. 
But one thing is sure — a man will 
succeed — 

If he digs. 
— Inglenook. 



We Should Smile 

The thing that goes the farthest to- 
ward making life worth while. 

That costs the least and does the most^ 
is just a pleasant smile — 

The smile that bubbles from the heart 
that loves its fellow-men 

Will drive away the cloud of gloom 
and coax the sun again. 

It's full of worth and goodness, too, 
with manly kindness Uent; 

It's worth a million dollars and 
does'nt cost a cent. 

There is no room for sadness when we 

see a cheery smile. 
It always has the same good look — 

it's never out of style; 
It nerves us on to try again when 

failure makes us blue — 
Such dimples of encouragement are 

good for me and you. 
So smile away; folks understand what 

by a smile is meant — 
It's worth a million dollars and 

doesn't cost a cent. 

— The Nehraeka Teacher. 




^ A new series developing by careful 
gradation the best vocabulary possible. 

^The selections are just suited for 

children, appealing to their interest 

and appreciation — Nature, Fable, 

Fact and Fancy. 



GINN <a COMPANY. Publishers 

70 FirTH AVENUE. NEW YORK CITY 
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TEACHERS' CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY TOUR 

TO 

WASHINGTON 

VIA 

PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 

Monday, December 28, 1908 
ROUND TRIP RATES 

From New York and Brooklyn 

$14.50 and $12.00 



According to Hotel Selected. Covering Necessary Expenses 

THREE-DAY TRIP VISITING ALL THE PRINCIPAL 
POINTS OF INTEREST AT THE NATIONAL CAPITAL. 



Full information and tickets may be obtained of C. Studds, 
E. P. A'., 263 Fifth Avenue, New York, or of Ticket Agents, 
170, 461. 1354 Broadway, 182 Fifth Avenue, New York; 336 
Fulton Street and 390 Broadway, Brooklyn, or at Stations. 



J. R. WOOD 

Passitiger Traffic Manager 



GEO. W. BOYD 

General Passenger Agent 



DELIGHTS BEYOND PARALLEL 

•re the rewards of motor eiithuti«sts who paiticiDate in or witness the annual 
automobile contests on Onnond's coquina sands. The ideal trip is by the 

CLYDE LINE STEAMERS 

the only direct all-water route from 

New York to Jacksonville, Florida 

with a short stop at Charleston, S. C 

St. Johns River Service between Jacksonville, Palatka, 
De Lan<l, Sanford and Enterprise, Fla«, and inter- 
mediate landings. 

CLYDE STEAMSHIP CO. 





"PHYSICALPERFECnor 

FMidcr of Great Hulth iBstttstc 

This book is the «urk of s man 
who has probably ttcated more 
IMitients by drug less methods than 
any other pcri>on in the world. 
Professur Simon's nature-cure in- 
stitute, t•ccup^ing: an 8-ston build- 
ina at 14 Quincy Street. Chicago. 
is the largest and most succesiul 
of its kind. It ^-as in pursuance of 
persistent reqtieMs of enthusiastic 

rr^duatcs that Professor Simon put his methods of ii»- 

rituciion into print. 

Natural Treatment Ji'^;:,T!,fe,'" Th?J ".'" 

rxluiiMive chapters on ihe cute and avoidance of Obe- 
< 'v.Leinness, I>y^ln-p';ia. Constipation. Skin Diseases, 
KhcMmiti«:ra and other l^l(H>d trorb »•=. diM»rdcrs of 
i.pt-r. KiTnevs ind U". «dder. Nervous ailments, afieC- 
u.>ns ..f H 'H, T T-.vv. I.iii'c^. t\c. 

Silk Cloth. 208 p*ec«. 46 tp«ci«1 pUtcs drawn 
fr:tin photo«rrsph»d irodels, prit t«<i en fire paper, 
i.> 00 prepa.1'^ L.vrce de»cnptive p&mplet 
with table of contents, free upon request. 

Svtvcstcf J. SimoB, U-A Quincy St.» Chicago, DL 




Mr. E. W. Beard, of Des Moines, 
Iowa, is the oldest school teacher in 
his State. Mr. Beard has taught con- 
tinuously for fifty-two years, and in 
that time has never missed a single 
winter term. He is seventy-three 
years old and expects to teach this 
winter. All of his teaching has been 
done in Iowa. 



The Frances Willard School at Phil- 
adelphia, of which John L. Shroy is 
principal, has started a school paper. 
It is known as "The Willard School 
Record," and the first number ap- 
peared in October. An interesting 
feature is the publication each month 
of the names of all pupils who were 
present every school day of the pre- 
ceding month. 



Mr. Edward F. C. Young, president 
of the Joseph Dixon Crucible Com- 
pany, and tne most prominent finan- 
cier in the state of New Jersey, died 
at his home in Jersey City on Decem- 
ber 6. Death was caused by cancer. 
Mr. Young had been a more or less 
sick man for the past three years. 



HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

Austin Bobolanhlpi For Teaohert. 

For men teachers and school superintendents 
(college graduates) on leave of absence. Appli- 
cations for 19t>9-10 received until March 15, 1909. 
For information and blank forms of application 
ad<lress George \V. Robinson, Secretary of the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 

5 UNIVERSITT HALL, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 



THE STUDY-GUIDE SERIES 

For Use in High Schools x The Study o( Ivmn- 

hoc; The bttidy of Four Idyll* of the King. 

Special price, for use in cUate*. net. 1 5 cents 

Now Published. Four Studies ol the Histories! 

Plays of Shakcspesre, by H. A. Dsvkijon. 

Send for Pike Liil. Adt^os. 

THE STUDY-GUIDE SERIES. Cambridge. Maas. 



Schools for Vocational 
Work 

In the debate on the round table 
on evening school work in connection 
with the second annual convention of 
the National Society for the Promo- 
tion of Industrial Education held re- 
cently at Atlanta, Louis Rouillion, Di- 
rector of the educational work of the 
Mechanics' Institute of New York, 
stated that training at night schools 
was the most practical form of trade 
teaching. He said in part: 

"In Great Britain the evening voca- 
tional schools are wielding so large 
an influence that all attempts at day 
training are almost eclipsed. In this 
country by far the larger amount of 
real vocational training that is definite 
and effective is being done in the 
evening schools. The reason is not far 
to seek. 

"The evening school does not inter- 
fere with the pupil's present earning 
capacity, nor with his hours of labor. 
It only asks for some of the time that 
would otherwise be lost in idleness ,or 
in the pursuit of amusement. In vo- 
cational training the evening school 
has a decided advantage in that it 
does not have to force or urge a boy 
to select this or that trade, but finds 
him already employed as a plumber, 
a mason, or a carpenter, with his am- 
bition aroused to excel in his trade. 
The mere fact that a lad elects to at- 
tend an evening school puts him in 
the select class of the actively ambi- 
tious. This is one reason why the 
tone of the evening trade schools and 
mechanics' institutes is pitched to a 
higher and truer key than obtains in 
similar day school work. The earnest- 
ness and intensity of purpose of these 
students is a well-attested fact. 

"There is heard much talk about the 
self-sacrifice and hardships in a boy 
attending evening school after eight 
hours' labor at his trade. Any one 
who has had to do with evening school 
work knows how misplaced is such 
sympathy. The school work is seldom 
a burden to the student, in most cases 
it is a real pleasure, as attest the 
faces of these students at their school 
work. This actual joy in their work 
is frequently reflected In the attitude 
and feelings of the teacher. The reac- 
tion upon him is not one of exhaust- 
ing his nervous vitality, but quite the 
contrary. 
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ON'T brood over the past. If 
you do you are doomed. 

The past is as dead as 
the mummy of Pharaoh. 

Fix your eyes ahead 
and be alert to the chances of the future.'* 

—THE SCHOOLMASTER. 



NEVER MIND if you have made mistakes in the 
past — the only thing to do is to see that they do 
not occur again. If you have been using poorly- 
made, unevenly-gj-aded, or gritty lead pencils in your 
schools, make the change now and start the New Year 
right by ordering a supply of Dixon's American 
Graphite Pencils. They are known all over the 
land as the standard of excellence in school work. We 
will be glad to send any superintendent or drawing 
teacher free samples if they will mention this publication. 




JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 

JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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rive Charming Books For Supplementary Reading 

8TOKIBS OF BIKD LrlFB. By Professor T. Gilbert Pearson 

One may go far and not find a more sympathetic observer of birds than Mr. Pearson. He knows birds as few men have known them, 
and he loves them with a love that warms every word that he writes about them. BeAUtifallj Uluitrated Oloth 6* 



GRIRiM'S FAIRY STORIES. Edited by M. Winifred H^liburton and P. P. Claxton 

This little book tells over again in simple words twenty of the most enchanting stories to be found in Grimm's collection. Sup> 
plementary to the First Reader. 18mo. Cloth 144 pftgei lUuftntod 86 o«Bta 

FROM THE LAND OF STORIES. By P. P. Claxton 

A delightful little volume of fairy tales translated and adapted from the German by Professor Claxton, Chair of Pedagogy, Uni- 
ity of Tennessee. Will be found peculiarly serviceable as a supplementary reader in the first and second grades. It is a charming 



vcrsity 



bit of work. 



Square ISmo. 



lUuatrated. 



Boards, 16 oentt 



LIFE OF GENERAL ROBERT E. LEE. By Mrs. M. L. Williamson 

The story of a charming life charmingly told. For the Third Reader grade. 

188 pagea. BeautlfaUj Illaatrated. Boardi, 86 oents; Olotb, 86 oenti 

LIFE OF THOMAS J. JACKSON. By Mrs. M. L. Williamson 

In words which little children will quickly apprehend, Mrs. Williamson presents a most striking portrait of one of the most striking 
figures in the military annals of modern times. For the Fourth and Fifth Reader Grades. 

^ 848 pagea. Beautifully Illuitrated. Boardi, 88 oenti; Cloth, 40 oenti 



B. r. JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 



RICHMOND, VA. 



Meeting of Doctors of 
Pedagogy 

At the meeting of the Society of 
the Doctors of P^agogy, held on No- 
vember 12th, the question discussed 
was, "What Is Wrong with Our 
Schools?" The speakers were Dean 
Thomas M. Balliet, of the School of 
Pedagogy, and Dr. Joseph S. Taylor, 
District Superintendent of Schools, 
Manhattan and the Bronx. 

The following officers were re- 
elected and re-appointed for the year 
1908-9: President, Dr. Gertrude Ed- 
mund. Principal of Training School 
for Teachers, Lowell, Mass.; Vice- 
President, Dr. Francis H. Paul, Pub- 
lic School Principal, Manhattan; Sec- 



retary and Treasurer, Dr. Harmalci 
De Milt Jackson. Executive Commit- 
tee: Dr. John Dwyer, District Su- 
perintendent, Manhattan; Dr. liizzie 
Rector, Principal of Public School, 
Manhattan; Dr. E. W. Stitt, District 
Superintendent, Manhattan. 

The annual luncheon, which was 
held at the St. Regis Hotel last May, 
was an unusually successful gathering 
of doctors and masters of pedagogy, 
with such after-dinner speakers as 
Chancellor Henry M. MacCracken, 
Mr. Ossian Lang, Dr. Charles H. 
Parkhurst, Prof. Charles Zueblin and 
Superintendent Andrew Edson. 

The membership of the Doctors of 
Pedagogy includes district superintend- 
ents, supervisor of kindergartens (N. 



Y. City), superintendents of schools, 
professors in colleges, principals of 
state normal and city training schools, 
instructors in normal, training and 
high schools and principals of some of 
the larrest schools in Greater New 
York. The society is one of the most 
distinguished public school associa- 
tions in America. 



Schools for Tuberculous 
ChUdren 

New York, Dec. 8. — As a result of 
the great campaifirn against tuberculo- 
sis now being carried on thruout the 
world, many of the public schools in 
the United States are taking a new 
departure in teaching to Hie children 




With Renewed Confidence in our Ability 

TO MEET THE DEMANDS AND REQUIREMENTS OF 
OUR MOST EXACTING CUSTOMERS AND THE CONDI- 
TIONS AS PRESENTED TO US IN OUR ROUTINE WORK 

We open the 1909 Campaign for Greater 
and Better Protection to Free Text Books 

The Holden Adjustable 
Book Covers 



Self Binders "T" Binders 

COMPRISE THE WELL KNOWN 



Transparent Paper 



''Holden System for Preserving Books" 

SQUARE DEALINGS ON SMALL PROFITS HAVE BROUGHT US A LARGE INCREASE 
IN OUR BUSINESS DURING A YEAR OF DEPRESSION 

We thank Heartily and Cordially our many friends and customers 

The Holden Patent Book G>ver Company 



a W. HOLDEN, President 



Springfield, Mass* 



M. C. HOLDEN, Secretary 
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the nature, causes, dangers and pre- 
vention of consumption. A text-book 
entitled ''Simple Lessons on Tubercu- 
losis or Consumption" has just been 
placed in the seventh and eighth 
grades of the District of Columbia. 
The Massachusetts educational au- 
thorities, acting under a law of the 
Legislature of 1908, are establishing 
courses of instruction on tuberculosis 
in all of the schools of the State. In 
addition to these public movements 
many of the private organizations 
thruout the country have established, 
and are establishing, open-air schools 
for consumptive children, it being es-, 
timated that about two per cent, of 
the pupils in the larger city schools 
have tuberculosis. 

The first public school for consump- 
tive and pre-consumptive children to 
be established in the United States 
was opened in Providence, R. I., last 
January. The sessions were held en- 
tirely in the open, and the benefits of 
the fresh-air treatment were com-: 
bined with the teaching and training, 
of the public schools. 

This experiment led to other move- 
ments, both public and private. The 
Brookline Anti-Tuberculosis Society 
opened a school for tuberculous chil- 
dren in July which is still successfully 
conducted. In Boston a school for 
consumptives was opened under pri- 
vate auspices in July, it being the in- 
tention to keep it open for the sum- 
mer months only, but so successful 
were the results of this work that the 
city school authorities recently decid- 
ed to take over the work and set aside 
a permanent building for this purpose. 
In Pittsburg a similar school was 
opened in September, and the markea 
benefits which the children have al- 
ready received from this training have 
led to its enlargement. The Board of 
Education of New York City has 
granted a teacher to the Bellevue Hos- 
pital Day Camp for the purpose of 
conducting a school there, and a con-, 
sumptive teacher has been secured to 
teach the consumptive children. This 
school will be conducted on the deck 
of an old ferryboat. In all of these 
schools the children are kept in the 
open air all day long. Most of the 
buildings used are opened on three 
sides and are so constructed as to fur- 1 
nish unlimited supplies of fresh air 
without draughts. Desks, blackboards i 
and other paraphernalia are provided ' 
in these schools just the same as in: 
the regular institutions. The children ' 
study and recite in the open air, even ; 
during the coldest weather, and the 
percentage of colds amone them is far | 
smaller than among children in the 
public schools. In most of these' 
fresh-air schools soapstones are pro- 
vided for keeping the feet warm in 
cold weather. 

In addition to these specially con- 
ducted schools several of the States 
have required that the important facts 
about tuberculosis be taught in the 
lower grades of the public institutions, i 
Michigan was the first State to adopt ! 
measures of this kind. By an act of 
1895, the public schools are required 
to give instruction on the nature of 
tuberculosis and other infectious dis- 
eases. In New Jersey progressive 
steps are being taken by teaching the 
children in the schools a set of aphor- 
isms on consumption. In Massachu- 
setts a section on the nature, dano'ers 
and prevention of consumption is be- 
ing inserted in all of the physiologies. 

In the Pistrict of Columbia a special 
text-book has been provided in which 
instruction is given concerning sleep- 
infT in the open air, the dangers of 
spitting, the way to prevent consump- 



Tloors 

Tree from 

"Dust 




Hygienic Schoolroom Floors 

A dast-laden atmosphere is a constant menace to 

health. Continuous activity on the part of pupiU um 

up the dull frorn the Aoor and keeps it in circulation. 

Proper vent! U I ion will a.^aisi materially in keeping du^t 

at a minimum, but theonly Boltition of this problem is to eliminate the 

dJuBt entirely. This can be successfully accomplished by treating floors with 

STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 

Actual u*e has pTovpd beyetid question Its tffecllTtne** ae a dust-extertniaator 
— tht^ diiogtr from diieavcContag-iou frota dii*l twiny reduced almost oat hundred 
per ccht. 

Siaiidurd Floor Dre^sln^ Is al»o a remarkable prescrrattve for floor*. It not 
only fcc-ep» the floors froBi iplintcriny and o racking but actually Icfiscuj t tie labor 
in caring for thtm. 

Dealers every whtre stU Standard Ftoor Dressing in hnrrel* and cans. Apply 
three or four timts a year for best resuU* 

Wl writ PKOVl tht rtmMrk^tlt tftUttncf of Sfsndafrf Fhor Drtahs »f aiif tn^tnMt, 
On rt^utit wtw\Ii ^pptfitto tht Vqot o f oif« KftodJreaar or ionidor htt of »H thitritt, 
W« Art ionfi^tBtiiiMtafriii wiiUtiuHtu thf contioutd usr of Sran^ard Fhor OrtJifag^ 
Vi«i wiEl toA Intttttdm fFidht ^n our txtv booklet '"Dott md Iti DAnzvtt*^* Write for i copr- 
STANOAMD OIL COMPANY (locorpimtcd) 



The Story of the Greek People 

AN ELEMENTARY BISTORT OF GREECE 

By EVA MARCH TAPPAN, Ph. D. 

With a map in colors and nearly aoo illustrations 
65 CENTS NET. POSTPAID 

One of the most important duties of a teacher is to give an historical in- 
terpretation of our national life rather than recount simply the events which 
have happened on this continent since early colonial tixnes. 

No peoples did more to begin the ways of living which we have, and which' 
our forefathers brought to America, than the ancient Greeks and the Romans. 

THE STORY OF THE GREEK PEOPLE will interest pupils in the 
Greeks and will give a better understanding and a greater appreciation of the 
history and literature of our own country. The illustrations, taken from a 
g^reat variety of sources, will put the reader into the spirit of the Greek world 
and will aid the imagination in interpreting the text. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. Boston, New York. Chicago 



New York University 
School of Pedagogy 

Wasbington Square New York City 

A graduate profcMional school for the ad- 
vanced study of education organized on lines 
similar to those of the Law School, the Medical 
School and the other profesaional schools 
of the University. Of the 4,000 students in the 
University nearly 000 are in the School. Offers 
in its 41 courses unusual advantages to mature 
students, prepared to do advanced work, who 
wish to fit themselves for positions in hiah 
schools, normal schools or colleges, or for the 
positions of superintendent or supervisor of pub- 
lic schools. Fall term opens September SO. 

A limited number of Fellowships and Scholar- 
ships open to superior students. 

Bulletin describing courses sent on application. 
THOMAS M. BALLIBT, Ph.D^ Desn 
Mew York University. New York. N. Y. 



SCHOOL SUPPLIES., «?»^Tr 

Cootalns Reward, Honor, Merit, Souvenir, Report, 
Drawing. Reading, Number. Sewing, Stencil, Busy 
Work Cards, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Marches, 
Entertainment Books and Supplies, Teacher's 
Books, Dictionaries and Supplies, Blacktx>anl and 
Drawing Stencils, Colored Paper, Sticks, Blocks, 
Beads, Tablets. Pegs, Peg Boards. Raffla, SUrs. 
Numeral Frames. Scissors. Blackboards. Pencil 
Sharpeners, Erasers, Crayons. Maps, Globes, Etc. 
Address A.J. Fonoh A Co. , warren. Pa. 



APPARATUS AND MATERIAL 

BOTANY, ZOOLOGY, NATORE STOOY 

L. C. Knott Apparatus' Co. 
IB^NafCtsrt It. ItsCL I0IT8N. MASS. 



^ A ^ A T /^ ^ Our new catalog of Teachers* Helps, Tezt*books, Supple- 
w x\ X x\X^ VJ \jr mentary Readers, Standard Works on History, Biography, 
Science and Fiction will be sent upon request. 

A. S. BARNLS & COMPANY. New York. 
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tion, and other kindred topics. Dallas, 
Tex., is the latest city to adopt the 
method of teaching children about 
consumption in the schools, and within 
a few days a "Tuberculosis Primer" 
will be in the hands of every pupil 
in the public schools. In North Car- 
{ olina a separate section on tuberculo- 
sis, placed in all the physiologies, is 
taught to all of the children. 



E:sT\IILISt1F,D 22 YEARS 



1302 AUDITOR rLM BUILDING 
CHICAGO 



I 



Kcllogjf s Agency 



31 Unfon Sq., New Yoik 

Twentieth year, same manager. Hh 
served thoutAnos of teachers and em 
ployers. Recommends teachers all the 
year round. First cla^s Higii School and 
other high grade teachers alwa>s ready. 

Writ^, 1»*Ieir''»n'> or 'i-hr»n- 



Cold Medal and Cash 
Awards 

Isaac Pitman A Sons, of New York, 
are offering the Pitman Journal 
Championship Trophy (value $175) 
for competition at Providence, R. I., 
on Saturday, April 10 next, in connec- 
tion with the annual meeting of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers' Asso- 



AN AGENCY 
THAT 



of vacancies and tells 
you about them 
and recommends you 
that is more. Ours 



is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 
is something, but if it is 
asked to recommend a teacher 



RECOMMENDS 

The School Bulletin Agency, C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 



The Albert Teachers' Agency 



Register Now 



for immeiliate vacancies. Scores 
of them coining in, good ones. 



378 Wabash Avenue 



CHICAGO. ILL. 



The 

Clark 

TMOlwrs' 

Agmoy 



TWENTJETH YEAR 



B. F. CLARK, PROPRIETOR 

CUCL^StVCLy A MEDIUM Of COM- 
, MUNfCAXrON BCTWECn TNE Ot«T 



ayAtjhvtmmMM 



CHICAGO: 

17 CAST 

vanburcnSt. 

NORTNWCaTCIIN 

Of ricK : 
BOISE. IDAHO 



The Pisk Teachers' Agencies 

2 A PoLrk Street, Boston, Mass. 



' elation, when the Eagan International 
: Cup (open to all shorthand writers, 
I and now held by an Isaac Pitman wri- 
ter), and the Miner Gold Medal (open 
I to all writers of less than ten yeais' 
I experience) , will be competed for. 
I The trophy, which is of gold and 
! weighs four and one-half ounces, is 
given for the purpose of arousing en- 
I thusiasm and emulation among wri- 
ters of Isaac Pitman Shorthand, and 
I must be won three times consecutively 
I before it can be retained permanently. 
The competition is open to writers of 
the Isaac Pitman system who )iavc 
commenced the study within the limits 
of North America, and there is no 
limit to age, sex or color. This medal 
will not be awarded unless the gioss 
speed exceeds 160 words per minute, 
and the net speed 150. Candidates 
must enter their names with Isaac 
Pitman & Sons, 31 Union Square, New 
York City, before the date of the 
Providence meeting. The present 
holder of the medal is Miss Nellie M. 
Wood, of West Somerville, Mass. 

In addition to the Pitman* a Journal 
Trophy, Messrs. Isaac Pitman & Sons 
also offer a cash' award of $350 to any 
writer of the Isaac Pitman Shorthrnd 
who may be successful in winning th« 
Eagan International Cup, also a ca«h 
award of $175 to any writer of the 
Isaac Pitman Shorthand winning the 
Miner Gold Medal. This offer is open 
to all Isaac Pitman writers, American 
or otherwise. 



New York, 156 Fifth Ave. 
Washington, 1 505 Penn Ave. 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Ave. 



Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 201 Swetland Bldg. 
Denver, 405 Cooper Building Berkeley, Cal., 2142 Shattuck Ave. 

Spokane, 618 Peyton Buildmg Los Angeles, 238 Douglas Bldg. 



The Pratt Teachers^ Agency 



70 Fifth Avenue 

New York 

Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and othex* teachers to college, 
publi'^ and private schools. Advises parents about schools. W. O. PRATT, Manager. 



AGENCY 

The Agency that selects 'one candidate for a position is sure to meet your wans. Consult us and be sure. 
" Nhsh • ' — 

CHARLKS W. MULFORD, Manager, - 803 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

TEL. I2S5 MAOI83N aQUARE BILUNQS' COURT BUILDlNa ENTRANCE ■4TH STREET 



•CHERMERHORN TEACHERS 

e for a position is sure to meet yoi 
Established for Fifty-two Years. 



ALBANY TEACHERS' AGENCY 



tend /or Circulari 



Una food povlllons for sood tenchcra wilh sood record*. 

IIARI.AN l>. FRENCH. 81 Chnpel Kt.. Albany. N. Y 



MIDLAND TLACHI^RS' AGI^NCY 

Offloet— Warrentburr, Mo., Pondleton, Ore., Bichmond, Xy. 

Secures positions for COMPETENT TEACHERS. If your record won't stand the closest invefti 
gation don't bother us. If it will, and you desire promotion, we can use you. Free enroUmgnt. 



CATALOG iS^ 

books, Standard Works sent upon request. 
A. S. BARNES & CO., New York 



MEHEELYACO 



The Old Rtllabit 

Menetly Foandry, 

EsUMsIM . 

levljr IN jtm aft. 



CHURCH, 
CHIME, 
SCHOOL 
A OTHER 



WATERVLIET. 

BELlS 



I The mischievous boy of the family 
, had taught his gray Parrot to repeat 
I many short byt startling phrases, 
I among the rest to holler "Fire! Help!" 
I when the boy played with his toy fiie- 
engine indoors. 

Late one afternoon the silence was 
broken by shrill cries of "Fire! 
Help!", etc., but the members of the 
household, supposing the noise came 
from "that parrot broke loose agrain." 
paid no attention to the outcries until 
the alarm was rung in and engines 
came and flooded the basement, from 
which smoke was pouring, and two 
plucky firemen rescued the gasping 
cook, who was nearly suffocated in her 
vain efforts to put out the fire, while 
calling for help. 

When the family tried to explain 
that they thought the cries came from 
the parrot, and the cook had owned 
up that she was polishing the stove 
with a fluid stove blacking, the m»n 
of the house remarked vigorously: 
"Hereafter, either kill that parrot, or 
use X-Ray Stove Polish — th^ best and 
safest fireproof stove polish ever 
made," 
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Some Small Sweet Way 

There's never a rose in all the world 

But makes some green spray sweet- 
er, 
There's never a wind in all the sky 

But makes some bird-wing fleeter; 
There's never a star but brings to 
have 

Some silver radiance tender; 
And never a rosy cloud but helps 

To crown the sunset splendor; 
No robin but niay thrill some heart 

His dawn-like gladness voicing. 
God gives us all some small sweet way 

To set the world rejoicing. 

— American Primary Teacher. 



Brown's Troches has been offered to | 
the public for more than fifty years, 
and is considered the best article 
manufactured for the use of Public 
Speakers, Teachers and all those who 
are obliged to use their voice to a 
great extent. The unsolicited recom- 
mendations from prominent speakers, 
etc., prove their great value. It is fur- 
thermore a convenient and effective 
remedy for Coughs, Hoarseness and 
Throat Troubles and entirely free 
from harmful ingredients. We can 
cheerfully recommend them to our 
readers. 



Janus 

The poet makes January say: "Ja- 
nus am I, oldest of potentates." Why 
not make this month say : Patron am 
I of Rheumatism, whieh I make more 
painful; of Catarrh, which I make 
more annoying; of Scrofula, which I 
develop with all its sores, inflamma- 
tions and eruptions? 

Hood's Sarsaparilla can be relied 
upon to cure these diseases, radically 
and permanently, and so there is no 
pood excuse for suffering from them. 



In times of Repression it has always 
been found true that every individual, 
as well as, every municipality, must 
exert the greatest influence toward re- 
ducing expenditures. 

The claim was made a year ago, at 
this time, by the Holden Book Cover 
Company of Springfield, Mass., that 
their business would show an increase 
in the face of the depression and 
panic, which involved the whole com- 
mercial world. 

Mr. Holden reports that, at the end 
of December, 1908, he has been able to 
show a larger business in all depart- 
ments than in previous years, and with 
the brightest prospects for 1909. 

The Holden Book Covers have been 
well and severely tested in all climates 
and under many difficult conditions, 
and, in every case, have always stood 
up and substantiated the claims made 
for them. 

It is readily to be seen that Book 
Covers are not a luxury to the schools, 
but a necessity, especially as the Hol- 
den Company have consistently main- 
tained one price to every city and 
town, thus contenting themselves with 
a very small margin of profit. They 
have been rewarded by seeing their 
business grow from year to year. 

The little mending devices, which 
they classify under Quick Repairing 
Materials, are well known to thou- 
sands of School Boards, who supply 
an outfit for each teacher's desk, so 
that instant repairs can be made. 

It is bringinjr back to life aeain the 
old proverb, "A 3titch in time saves 
pine," 




BAUSCH & LOMB BALOPTICON MODEL D 

COMMENDS itself especially to schoools because it can be used tor all 
kinds of projection work. 

Q Its list of excellent features is too long to be scheduled here but we shall be 
pleased to send you on request a descriptive circular fully illustrated. 

Q No 4200 Balopticon Model D complete with 6' equivalent focus Bausch 
6c Lomb Standard Projection Lens, in case, $73.00, 

Q PRISM is a little popular science monthly. Send for copy D, free. 

^ Our Name on a AUcroBCope, Photographic Lens, Field Oomm, Laboratory 
ApparatUM, Scientific or Engineering Instrument ie our guarantee. 

BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 



CARL ZEISS. JENA 
Oificei 
NewYoik 
Boston 
Chicago 




CEO. N. SAEGMULLER 
San Fraocuco 
Waihiiigloa 
London 
Frankfort 



ROCHESTER. N. Y. 



EttaUitked 
1160 




WE have been manufacturing pens for 
nearly fifty years withoutinterruption. 

This would be of no interest to writers un- 
less it was in complete confirmation of the 
claim for their uniformly superior quality. 
For steel pens cannot be successfully made 
unless in large quantities, and the makers 
could not continue to manufacture largely 
without corresponding sales. The sales 
could not constantly increase, as they do, 
without the pens having secured the pub- 
lic's confidence. 

Made in all styles of points, fine, medium, 
blunt, broad, and turned-up. Their spe- 
cial characteristics are smoothness and ease 
in writing. One hundred and fifty varie- 
ties. All stationers have them. 

The Esterbrook Sted Pen Manufacturing Co. 

Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York 



New Haven Normal' School 
of Gymnastics gil Xrvtn.*SS"»': 

Our c«.un<n in Phj-Hlcal Tr»ln1nB, HediciU Oymnaiitlrii and Mm- 
B«p«»o|.pii« A Urifo flclcl lor men and women. Write lor part icuUra. 



SEOSaaSMHE 



SISS?^ ASTHMA 

60 years. Sold by %\\ 
I DnigfflBU. 86 cents. 
„ Chariestown« aCaas. 
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Little Soldiers 

In your blood ar« tho millions 
of corpuscles that doffond you 
against disease. 

To make and keep these little sol- 
diers healthy and strong, is simply to 
make and keep the blo^ of the right 
quality and quantity. 

This is just what Hood's Sarsaparilla 
does — it helps the little soldiers in your 
blood to fight disease for you. 

It cures scrofula, eczema, eruptions, 
catarrh, rheumatism, anemia, nervous- 
ness, dyspepsia, general debility, and 
builds up the whole system. 



The Todd Adjustable Hand Loom 




Send for descriptiTe circuUra of looms and 
ireaTing materials and "How to Make Hammock? 
and RiTgs." 

TODD A TODD 

••TImOM SImp** 

Invtntors and Manufacturers 

32S Sixth St. South, Mlnocapollf, Minn. 



Instinctor in llie Natural Meiences 

Thirty fMra old, holdinc hIcbMt 8Ut« dlplmnM, witk Mvvral 
mn •xjMrfcBM Id iMlrnrtfon, ttptrmnthl pk^ttn mmd tkmttlru, 
principal o( Ml Important private vebool In Ocrmany, thoroncbly 
•t bom* In Bnffllah. Mek* pocHlon in •ImlUr Instltvdon to ormn- 
In rbyslcal and dMmloal laboratoHM acttM-dlnff to tba baat German 
modola, and to diraet tba InMtmctlon of Amartoan taacbara In 
librilea and rhamtatrr, a« wall aa tralninf paplla In practical lab- 
oratory work. Plaaaa addiTM 
W. &, Oatl. «w» .r ■VDOI.ni aOiSK, TImmi I. InaMa. 

BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 

BSS ARCH ST.. PHtLAOELPlOA 



CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 



-AND- 



CHEMICALS 

Sole Agents for DreTerhoff'f Saxon Filter Paper. 




Conplefe Laboratory Outfits 



Full Catalogue furnished on receipt uf lo cents. 



Progress 

Those who can recall the laborato- 
ries of twenty and twenty-five years 
ago will remember how rare was the 
microscope, especially for the use of 
individual students. Not only micros- 
copes, but other scientific instrimients 
such as microtomes, projection appa- 
ratus, etc., were unknown in the ma- 
iority of small schools. The progress 
las been gradual, and we have become 
accustomed to modem equipment with- 
out realizing the extent which the der 
velopment has reached. 

We are forcibly reminded of this 
progress by the information given in 
a recent publication — "A Few Facts 
and Figures" — issued by the Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Co., of Rochester, 
N. Y. The development of this scien- 
tific establishment since its founda- 
tion is an index to the growing de- 
mands which science makes upon the 
producers of reliable apparatus. In 
1853 the company had no employees 
and occupied but a few feet of space. 
Today ten acres of fioor space is util- 
ized by 1,800 employees. 

This one concern has supplied over 
66,000 compound microscopes besides 
a great many dissecting stands, quan- 
tities of hand magnifiers, etc. One in- 
teresting item is 20,000 oil immersion 
objectives for the microscope. These 
were introduced only a few years ago. 
5,500 precise microtomes have been 
made besides numerous photo-micro- 
Graphic and projection equipments. 
Other departments have been added 
from time to time, including precision 
Qflassware made in their own factory 
in Germany, the original Ganong Ap- 
paratus for the study of plant physi- 
ology, etc. Twenty-five million eye- 
glass lenses are produced annually. 
' But this is not the most important 
feature. Of greater importance has 
been the reduction of the cost of 
equipment to schools, while at the 
same time the quality and efficiency of 
the various instruments have been 
wonderfully bettered. This has been 
accomplished thru the employment 
of hignly modernized technical equip- 
ment and the research work of a com- 
petent and experienced scientific staff. 
The alliance with the Carl Zeiss Opti- 
cal works of Jena, announced a year 
ago in the booklet called "A Triple 
Alliance in Optics/' assures even bet- 
ter things for the future. 



Beet «Dd Heallk fer Mother mnd Child. 

Mrs. Winslow*s Soothing Syrup hat been oied 
for OVER FIFTY VK\RS by MILLIONS OP 
MOTHERS for THBIR CHILDREN WHILE 
TEETHING WITH PERFECT SUCCESS. It 
SOOTHES the CHILD, SOPTENS the GUMS, 
ALLEYS ALL PAIN, CURES WIND COLIC, 
and is the best remedy for DIARRHOEA, bold by 
dmgctsts in erery part of the world. Be sure to 
ask for** Mrs Wlnslow's Soothing Syrup." And 
take no other kind. Twenty-fire cents a bottle. 



Cured Her Children 

Girls Suffered with Itching Exzema which 

Covered Backs of Heads — Baby 

Had a Tender Skin, Too. 



RLLILD ON CUTICURA RtMLDILS 
''Some years ago my three little girls 
had a ver^ bad form of eczema. Itch- 
ing eruptions formed on the backs of 
thdr heads which y^ere simply covered. 
I tried almost everjrthing, but failed. 
Then my mother recommended the 
Cuticura Remedies. I washed my 
children's heads with Cuticura Soap 
and then applied the wonderful oint- 
ment, Cuticura. I did this four or 
five times and I can say that they have 
been entirely cured. I have another 
baby who is so plump that the folds 
of skin on his neck were broken and 
even bled. I used Cuticura Soap and 
Cuticura Ointment and the next morn- 
ing the trouble had disappeared. Mme. 
Napoleon Duceppe, 41 Diuuth St., Mon- 
treal, Que., May 21, 1907." 



EINER & 4NEND 

205-21 1 Third Ave., New York 

Manufacturers and Importers of 

ChemicalsXbemicalApparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 



Everything needed in the Laboratory 
Glass blowing done on the premises. 
Metalware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in the House. 




MANUAL 
TRAINING 

Btnckee, Latktt 

Vliee, Teeli. 

Write for new 

catalogue and 

prices. 

X. H. Sheldea ie Ce. 

STSlUdlMmSt. 

Cklctge. 




CLASS 

PINS 

■-^d BADGES 



COLLEOI-ScnOOL 

sociinr—'Loooc. 



FJ(tief style, -"fth any '*" 




Ic^Tcriar figures, sad dnr or r*« 

HIT Silver* v^o.«art]Lf iV.frQ 

Kilai.i BiJver I'inteil, lOcvfocli, fl^OO m tf^ft. 



dnri lew prtcciv S^' '^ dt^ien In* HlimftlF, Ctt^litg^e ittf* 
IlfiMlan iJros,, tIS 5vu<b Av^, tlffCbeatcr. ^\ V^ 



HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not only every 
suggestion of dirt, but also any dried, half- 
dead skin that disfigures the hands, and 
this in so gentle, wholesonie a way as to 
materially benefit the remaining cuticle. 



EDUCATIONAL TRADE DIRECTORY 

of Publishers of School Books, Manufacturers and Dealers in School Supplies and Equipment. This will be a great conven- 
ience to subscribers in sending orders. When writing for circulars, catalogs or other information by mentioning The School 
Journal ever>r time you write you will get special attention. Two lines, one year, $5.00. each additional line $2.00. 
Regular advertisers in The Journal are entitled to one line imder two classifications. Additional lines, $2.00 a year. 



School Book Publishers 

W. R. JenkinB, New York 

Baker Jt Taylor Co., 

Amerleaa Book Co., 
N. Y., Cin., Chicago, Boston, 
Atlanta, San Francisco, Cal. 

Tke Maemlllan Co., 

N. Y. ft Chi. 

A. 8. Barnes A Co., N. Y. 
Honskton, Mlflln A Co., 

Boston, N. Y.. Chi. 
Glan A Co., 
D. C. Heatk A Co., 

Boston. N. Y., Chi. 
SllTer, B«rdett A Co., 

Boston, N. Y., Chi. 

B. F. Joknaon PvbltHklav 
Co., Richmond, Va. 

A. Flana^aa Co., Chicago, 111. 
J. B. LIpplneott Co., Phila. 

Cbrlatopker Sourer Co., " 
Milton Bradley Co., 

Springfield, Mass. 

Powers A I^yon, Chicago, IlL 
Dictionaries and Cyclopedias 

J. B. Lipplneott Co., PUla. 

Isaac Pitman's Sonst 

New York 

Book Coven 

Holden Book Cover Co., 

Springfield, lilaas. 

Class Pirn 

Bastian Bros., Rochester, N. Y. 



School Supplies 

See also Blackboards, Book Covers, 
Charts, Flags, Maps, Globes, Bells, 
School Blanks, Kindergarten Ma- 
terial, etc, 

Amerleaa Sekool Fnrnltnre 
Co., N. Y., Chicago, Boston, Phila. 

Todd A Todd, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

A. Flanasan Co., Chicago, IlL 

Holden Patent Book Cover 
Co., Springfield. Mass. 

Milton Bradley Co., 

Springfield, Mass. 

A. J. Fonck A Co., Warren, Pa. 

B'kboards, Crayons, Erasers 

American Sekool Fnrnltnre 

Co., N. Y., Chicago, Boston, Phila. 

Diplomas, Reward Cards, Etc. 

A. Flanaaran Co., Chicago, 111. 

Kindergarten Material 
Milton Bradley Co., 

Springfield, Mass. 

Bells 

Meneely A Co., Waterrliet. N. Y. 

Records, Blanks, Stationery 

American Sekool Fnrnltnre 

Co., N. Y., Chicago, Boston, Phila. 

Manual Training Supplies 
Imerlcan Sekool Fnrnltnre 
Co., N. Y., Chicago, Boston, Phila. 

B. H. Skeldoa A Co., ChL, lU. 
Todd A Todd, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
A. L. Bemis, Woroettcr, Maaa. 



Pens, Pencils and Ink 

Dixon Crnclkle Co., 

Jersey City, N. J. 
Bsterkrook Pen Co., New York 

A. S. Barnes A Co., ** 

Charts 

American Sekool Farnltnre 
Co., N. Y., Chicago, Boston, Phila. 
Silver, Bnrdett A Co., 

Boston and N. Y. 
Hilton Bradley Co., 

Springfield, Mass. 

Maps, Globes, Etc. 

American Sekool Fnrnltnre 
Co., N. Y., Chicago, Boston, Phila. 

Minerals 

B. B. Howell, 

Washington, D. C. 

Phys. and Chem. Apparatus 

BInier A Amend, N. Y. 

On Hock A Crenskaw, Phila. 

School Bells 

American Sekool Fnrnltnre 

Co., N. Y., Chicago, Boston, Phila. 

Meneeljr A Co., WatervUet, N. Y. 

School Furniture 

American School Fnrnltnre 

Co., N. Y., Chicago, Boston, Phila. 

Schools 

New York VnlTcrslty, N. Y. 
Hew Haven Normal Sekool 
of Gymnastics. 

New Haven, Conn. 

Spraffne Correspondence 

Sekool of Law, Detroit, Mich. 



Miscellaneous 

Pears* Soap. 

Cntlcnra. 

Gerkard Mennen. 
Sapollo. 

Floor Oil 

standard Oil Co. 

Teachers' Agencies 

Pratt Teackers' AgrencT, 

New York 
Kelloflrff*s Teack. Affener, 

New York 
Sckermerkorn Teaekers* 
Aarener. New York 

Alkert Teackers' AsencTt 

Chicago. lU. 
Alkany Teaekers* Asener, 

Albany, N. Y. 
Clark Teaekers' Aarener, 

Chicago, 111. 
FIsk Teackers' Aareneles, 
Boston, New York, Chicago, To- 
ronto, Los Angeles. 
Tke Sekool Bnlletln 
Aareney, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Orrllle Brewer, Chicago, lU. 
Midland Teaekers' AareneXf 
Warrensoorg, Mo. 
Reed Teackers' Aareney, 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

Typewriters 

Smltk Premier Co., 

Syracuse, N. Y. 
Underwood Typewrltor Oo.» 
New Yofk 



Books of Value to Teachers 

Griffin's Hints and Helps from Many Class Rooms 

Practical answers given by successful teachers to everyday problems. 
Noetling's Notes on the Science and Art of Education 

Brief discussions of general pedagogical principles as applied to particular branches. 
Ostermann's Interest in Its Relation to Pedagogy 

Illuminating discussion of this all-important element of teaching. 
Page's Theory and Practice of Teaching 

The contribution of one of Americans leading educators to pedagogics; together with a summary of his life. 
Parker's Talks on Teaching 

Contains some of Col. Parker's most helpful advice to teachers. 
Payne's Lectures on the Science and Art of Education 

The sound advice of a far-sighted educator for practical teachers. 
Quick's Essays on Educational Reformers 

A review of the contributions of Ascham, Montaigne, Ratich, Milton, Comenius, Locke, Rousseau, Base- 
dow, Pestalozzi, Jacotot, Spencer, Froebel, etc. 
Sander's Management and Methods 

A discussion of practical methods for the various branches of study and for general management of the 
school. 
Spencer's Education 

Herbert Spencer's theories with regard to Moral, Intellectual and Physical education. 

The above lamo. Cloth Each $i.oo net 
Love's Industrial Education 

Outlines of courses for the various years* work — practical and usable. 

Parker's Talks on Pedagogics 

Col. Parker's exposition of his theory of concentration. 

Perez' First Three Years of Childhood 

An admirable translation of this educational classic with illuminating introduction. 
Seele^'s Common School System of Germany 

This study of Germany's wonderfully thoro system has much of value for Ameican te&chers. 
Tate's Philosophy of Education 

A clear, illuminating and helpful study of the foundations and primary aims of education. 

The above lamo. Cloth Each $1.50 net 



A. S. Barnes & Company 



New York City 



cbaklh p&ancxi psbss, xrw yokk 









MENNEN'S 

BORATED TALCUM 

TOILET POWDER 




«BaVi B»t Friend" 

itid Mimmii'* ftreaicat comfort, MennAD'i irUeves ftM 
preienta CliApu«d htMkd* «n<l Chafing . 

Fnjr your firotectiLin di* svniiin^ is y\^i (►!> 1" ntiD-rfr. 
RIkbk bijit*— ihe '*Bo* tli*t U>»/* T«uh Ar.eiinen*i lace 

GERHARD MENNEN CO.* New*rlt, N. J, 

1l»fea><a'i H,(, fi,nK Titlkt rv*ri*r, n4-i.rtiTil fU.T { Sn 
ll»kAKn^< n^rmrd HUB ^iMiM n.i.^ *f^iJ]^Tt f ,<^mf»^n 
frl^L-r^LI] [inri>.Tr,l r.-r |L,r- [,.,ri^rr. ^^VM •*(; •< Hl*r«ik 









BROWN'S BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES 

Hav« been recognized throughout the world 
as a etaple remedy for COUGHS and 
THROAT TROUBLES. 

C Invaluable to Teachers. Lecturers 
and Singers for allaying Hoarse- 
ness and Irritation of the Throat. 

C Give relief and are of gt'eat benefit 
in Chronic LUNG TROUBLES. 
BRONCHITIS and ASTHMA. 

C A preparation of superior merit, 
free from opiates or any harm- 
ful ingredient. 

Sold by dmggbts, or sent postpaid ob receipt of price. 



in boxes at 23 oonta, 30 oants. and 
tl.00 (not sold In bulk). 

JOHN I. BROWN ft SON. Proprietors 

BOSTON, MASS. 





Aek fiir 
X-Ray 
at Your 
Dealers 



CANNOT 



SHINES EASIEST, SHINES BRIGTHEST 
EXPLODE LASTS LONGEST 



Write Us For FREE SAMPLE 



UMMT. CORLISS & CO.. Sale Agents 



78 HudMR Street NEW YORK 




AS 


•BARN 


ES 


fir CO. 


WEW^ YORK 


CITY 


V0I.LXXVI. NO. i 




FEBRUARY. 


1909 


$1.00 A YLAR 
15 CLNTS A COFY 
















Get the Only Up-to-Date and Genuine 

WEBSTER'S DICTIONARIES 



WEBSTER'S Dictionaries are the ac- 
knowledged authority throughout 
the English-speaking world. They 
are more widely used in the home, 
the office, and the schoolroom than 
all -ethers combined. They constitute a com- 
plete and progressive series, carefully graded 
and adapted for all classes. The spelling and 
punctuation in all leading schoolbooks are 
based on these Dictionaries, which are there- 
fore a necessity to the teacher. 

There have been issued cheap photographic 



reprints of the old editions of Webster's Dic- 
tionaries and other cheaply made up books un- 
warrantably using the name Webster to give 
them standing. These reprints are of editions 
over fifty years old, and are not only badly 
printed, but do not contain the words in com- 
mon use to-day. 

The genuine revised Webster's School Dic- 
tionaries are distinguished by the circular 
trade-mark which appears on the cover of each, 
and by the name of the American Book Com- 
pany on the title-page. 



REVISED SCHOOL EDITIONS 

Webster^s Primary School Plctlonary 

Cloth, i2mo, 336 pages. Containing over 20,000 words and meanings, with over 400 illustrations. 
48 cents. 

The proper pronunciation of words in the Primary Dictionary is indicated by respelling with phonetic 
markings. The vocabulary is limited almost entirely to English >yords, all words not important to the 
class for which it is intended and special lists and phrases being omitted. 

Webster*s Common School Dictionary 

Cloth, lamo, 432 pages. Containing over 25,000 words and meanings, with over 500 iUustrations. 
72 cents. 

The pronunciation of every word is shown by respelling with phonetic markings, and the pronuncia- 
tion of unaccented syllables is accurately indicated. Condensation has been accomplished by omitting defi- 
nitions of derived words, mostly adverbs, adjectives, and abstract nouns which are self-explaining. 

Webster^s High School Dictionary 

Clcth, i^mc, 560 pages. Containing about 37,000 words and definitions, with over 800 illustrations. 
98 cents. 

This dictionary gives the correct orthography, pronunciation, and definition of all words with which 
pupils of the high school grade are likely to meet. It also includes a guide to pronunciation; a table of 
prefixes and suffixes; rules for spelling certain classes of words; and a pronouncing vocabulary of biblical, 
classical, mythological, historical, and geographical proper names. 

Webster^s Academic Dictionary 

Cloth, 8vo, 739 pages. Containing about 60,000 words and definitions, with over 800 illustrations, 
$1.50. Indexed, $1.80. Half calf, $2.75. Half calf, indexed, $3.00. 
This book is abridged directly from the International Dictionary. The definitions are clear, there are 
many synonyms, and the etymologies are in accordance with the latest scholarship. There are also given 
a guide to pronunciation; a list of prefixes and suffixes; rules for spelling; a pronouncing vocabulary of 
literary, historical, and geographical proper names; quotations from foreign languages, and much other use- 
ful information. 

4NCRIC4N BOOK COMPANY 

New York CInclDnatI Chicago Boston Allan t> Sanrran^cl^co 
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THE. SONQ SE^RIES 

By ALYS L. BLNTLLY 
Director of Music, Washington, D. C. 



The Song Primer 

12mo. Boards Illustrated 30 cents 

By mail, 35 cents 



The Song Series, Book One 



12mo. Cloth Illustrated 

By mail, 42 cents 



35 cents 



The Song Primer, Teacher's Book 

8vo. Cloth $1.00 net 

The Song Primer is intended for very little children. It is the first music book which 
should be placed in their hands. For this reason it has been made beautiful and attractive 
and printed in large, clear type. Its pictures are all in colors. The Songs have been writ- 
ten with the same ideal in view: to appeal to the children. They have to do with the things 
which make up child-life, and children love them. While singing they learn how the song 
looks just as in reading they learn the looks of a word. 

The Song Series, Book One, carries the work a step further. It has been prepared 
with the same care and with the same ideals in mind. Children love to sing. And the songs 
here presented are such as to give the best form to this natural self-expression. They are 
simple and charming little songs which delight children. The many pictures both in black and 
white and in colors, together with the general appearance of the book, attract them. As in 
The Song Primer they are all the time becoming familiar with the looks of the song. 

The reproduction of keyboards is also a most effective aid in helping children to see 
the music. 

The Song Primer, Teachers' Book, contains twenty-five of the best rote songs in addi- 
tion to all the songs of The Song Primer with their accompaniments. Suggestions are made 
for the most effective use of this book, and the whole subject of singing in the primary and 
lower grades is thoroly discussed. The author's unusual success in this work lends peculiar 
value to her advice. 



The Child World 
Primer 

By ALYS L. BENTLLY and 
GLNLVA R- JOHNSTON 

12mo. Cloth Profusely illustrated 30 cents 

By mail, 36 cents 

Attention hM been paid to the proper introduc- 
tion of new words, both in respect to their difficulty 
and to the frequency with which the children will 
«se them. For children of the Arst year this point 
is of great importance. New words must not be 
too difficult and — ^a point of almost equal importance 
— must be used with sufficient frequency to insure 
thoro mastery. A valuable aid in accomplishing the 
latter object is the introduction of simple little 
songs in which the children make use of the new 
words over and over again. It is a splendid method 
of avoiding the dreariness of drill on the new words. 
The songs help also in brightening the lessons and 
are popular with the children. In both sentences 
and songs the subjects dealt with are things which 
really interest children — things of their world. 

The book is profusely illustrated with colored 
pictures and drawings in black and white. It is a 
book which children enjoy. The type is large and 
clear and the printing excellent. 



Some Living Things 

First Lessons in Physiology 

By LLLA B. HALLOCK 
£.dited by C. B. CILBE.RT 

12ino. Cloth froiiisely illustrated H cents 

By m^il, 45 cents 

The aim of the study of physiology should be to 
interest pupils in the right kind of living and to 
supply them with suitable knowledge for the proper 
understanding of the conditions of growth and de- 
velopment. This is the purpose of Some Living 
Things. The method employed is a simple form 
of observation, comparison and deduction, simple 
enough to be used by children of the third, fourth 
and fifth grades. The children are then asked to 
express for themselves either orally or by writing 
or drawing the facts which they have learned. Mem- 
orization of facts not understood or misunderstood 
is thus avoided. The development of the subject is 
logical and clear. There are many features such as 
marginal drawings, full page illustrations, reading 
lessons, the formation of a club, and directions for 
games and exercises which will greatly aid the 
teacher in awakening the interest of her class. 
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THE SCHOOL JOinUf AL 

(EsUbfished in 1870) 
A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF E.DUCATIONAL PROGRESS 



Partial List of Contents for Febmary 



Lincoln Day — Ossian Lang 207 

Fire Protection for Schools — Peter Joseph 

McKeon ao9 

Memory Gems for February 210 

Abrat^am Lincoln: Questions on His Public Life 2ii 

For the Lincoln Centenary 2I2 

The President's Pardon (A Play for Lincoln Day) 

E. Fern Hague 215 

Grammar School Course in Literature — Harriet 

E. Pect 219 

Industrial Geography— G. B. Coffman . 22 1 

Principal Commercial Routes of the World . 224 

A Week with the Seventh Grade .... 226 
Events of the Year 1908 in Outline 

Maud Elma Kingsley 228 

Present Day History and Geography . 230 

The Earthquake in Italy 231 

Moral Education . 240 

\A/ A NT HPT? n Copies of Thb School JovntHAL for July 6, 1S07. 
W/^l^ X 1^1^ The expiration date of anj sabacriotion will be 
advanced one month in exchange for each copy returned In good con- 
dition. 

#RZOX — The aubacripticn price is One Dollar a jear, payabte in ad- 
vance. Fifteen cents a copy. 

POfTAOX n FMEPAXB by the publiahers for aU mbacripdoBS to the 
United Sutes, Hawaiian lalanda, Philippine lalanda. Guam, Porto Rico, 
TutniU (Samoa). Shanghai, Canal 2Sonc, Cuba, and ICexieo. For Can- 
ada twenty cents should be added for poataga. and for all other eoun- 
tries in the Poatal Union thirty ecnta ahould bo addad lor poatage. 
CKJOIOX or ADDUEB8— When a change of addreaa ia erdeted, both 
the new and the old address must be given. 

HOW TO REMIT— Remittaacea should be sent by Draft 00 Nov Yorii, 
Express-Order, or Money-Order, payable to the order of A. 1. Rawag 
ft Oampaay. Cash ahould be sent to Registered Letter. 
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A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, Publithen 

Hewy B. Bmgnm C^urtlandl D, BarMa 
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Important New Books for Teachers 

Jm$tPuUbh»d 

MODERN METHODS for TEACHERS 

By Oharlai 0. Boytr, Pli.D. 
Ds#«i af Ptdagogy, Xsyjtaar Siaig N^rmtA SekopI, Kuigiowm, Fs. 

A twentieth century hand-book for American teachers, 
Normal schools, and teachen' reading circles. 

limo. ttfiMifM. 01oth,tl.60 

THE STUDY OF NATURE 



By WtmuA ObrlrtUa Mimneker, A. K., Ph. D. 
Of WUt Ck4ti9r (P«.) St€$0 Normal 5r*o#f. 

The author, with rare insight md ddlL haa here firen to 
teachers in orderly array such tjirfcal exeretses and aueli appre- 
datire i n terpret a tion of tlie tUngs in our coasmon envlron m ant 
as to make dcUghtfnl the i n te r p r eting of nature to a cUDd. 
rev fall-pftge vMm In eolen and iflp-efvw line dntwiafi. 
ItM. Olofh, ILtS 

THE EDUCATIONAL PROCESS 

By Arlhv Oaiy nedhaan 
Ptdagogf mtd Troinlmg, 5fele Norutai Seheci, SUpptry Rock, Pm. 

The antlior Ims had an extended diadpline in the tlieofj and 
the nractioe of edneational thinga, and preeenta in tfaia volume 
hia Seat thought as gnidaaee for thoae who posssss the Inmgcr 
to laow tlM. meaniaK of^every act of tlie teacher in tama of 
purpose and in formula of Ifw. 

Itma. Olotl^ nM 

No School Library it Complete Without 
UPPINCOTTS NEW GAZETFEER 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 

Publishert Philadelphia 



Practical and Artiatic Basketry 

97 £a«a X. Tlasle7. 
Clear directlona with diagrams and illuatrations of the ▼arious 8titcliea» 
designs and models used in Itssket-fflaking. Chantera are devoted to the 
use of the different materiala and cokviag of materiala» alao to the 
grading of woric for school use. 

Oloth ZUvstrataa |1.M naft 



A« S* Barnes & Company New York City 
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AN UNEQUALED LATIN SERIES 

By Walter B. Gunnison, IVin^iKiZ, and Walter S. Harley, 
Jnstruetor in LaUtip Emsmua HaU High Sehool, Brooklyn. 



The First Year of Latin 

328 pages $1.00 

An exceedinglv simple and logical treatment, using 
the vocabulary of Cieaar, with an abundance of mater- 
ial for translation and provision for frequent reviews. 



Caesar's QaUic War 

• 486 pages $1.25 

Contains all the teztythe -grammar and the compo- 
sition required for second year work, effecting great 
economy of time and expense. Logical and scholarly. 



TWO AUTHORITATIVE OPINIONS 
'' I like ike mrs^ Year of lAUin because Ui9 MO 9y9UmmHcm$d MO rt^idhprf^^ I like ike daetified 

lisiM of wordM, ike reoiewM, ike Caeear voaUmlary, ike compleietteMM of ike i reafmemi of JMia J^jymology and 
Symiax, and ike aksobiie eiari in reading Laiin wkick ike eiudeni maeiering ikie book mfUl kaoe made in 
one year." FT. L. Rankin, Vice-Preeideni, Carroll College, Wankeeka, WiM. /\ . 

" TkiM ediOon of 'Caesar'M Gattic War' combinee all ike feahiree of Laiin ietci, noieM, proee oompo^ 
siiion, grammar and vocabulary in ike ike mosi maeietftil way pOMMible, wiik ike k^neei i^preciaiion of ike 
needs of second year pupils. *^*Tke Grammaiicai Appendix is Jnsi m^mi s econ d y earpu pUs need and fnsi 
wkereikeyneedii. * **TkeLaHn Prose Composiiion is ike fiuesi piece of ea^kmaiory work in a difficuU field ikat 
I kave yei seen."— Wallace Feier Dick, Professor of Greek and Laiin, Siaie Normal Sckool, Wesi Ckesier, Pa. 

Full informaUon and descriptive circulars ^adtt gladly be sent on request 
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The 

Hansen 

Program 

Clock 

A Program Clock 
is one of the most 
useful, labor saving 
devices in the 
schoolroom. 

We make the 
best at the lowest 
price and sell it. 
under an absolute 
guarantee. 

Send for Catalog 
and Price List 

DEALERS IN 
ELECTRICAL 
APPLIANCES 

HANSEN MFQ. CO. 

PUNCETON, IND. 



Contains 33 Recitations and Readings, 50 Tributes and 
Quotations, 6 Plays and Dialogues, 21 Drills, Pantomimes 
and Tableaux, 9 Songs, 18 Stories and Arranged Facts. 

160 pp. PmCI, SB OKNTS 

LINCOLN PiCTURg. art lithograph, 22x 28 inches, 35 cents. 
Equal to the $1.00 pictures offered by other houses. 

'^ STORY OF LINCOLN. Third and Fourth Grades. 32 pp. 
Price, 6 cents per copy, 60 cents per dozen. 

STENCIL OF LINCOLN. Price 5 cents. Pictures of sev- 
eral subjects, small, for language work, 6 cents per dozen, 
larger, one cent each. Other material for Lincoln and 
Washington Celebrations in abundance. 

FLANAGAN COMPANY CHICAGO 



RFI IFF MAP^ SYSTEMATIC COLUCCTIONS 
ACl^iCr^ ITLATO Mineralogy. Geology. Zoology for 
Schools of all grade*. Lantern blldes. etc. 

The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTION put up in 

strong, cloth-covered cases, and accompanied with model text- 
book, are easily in every respect tlie best and cheapest low-pnceU 
collections in the market 40 Minerals in good case, for S3.09. 40 
rocks with duplicate fragments, *for $3.00. 34 types ot inverte- 
brates for $3.50. Send for circulars. 

EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 i7tli St.» If.W., Washington, D. C. 

Commissioner Hakris says: '* ETery_ ■chool in the United 
States in my opinion, shottlo IwYe 





Pears 

The public's choice since 1789. 

" Your cheeks are 
peaches," he cried. 

"No, they are 
Pears','' she repHed. 

Pears' Soap 
brings the color of 
health . to the skin. 

It is the finest 
toilet soap in all 
the world. 




SUPERINTENDENTS 

You Do Not Teach Art! 

But you want the art work of the achools 
in your charge to be equal or superior to 
others. You select your art teachers with 
this result in view. Let the same con- 
sideration be given the materials used. 

BRADLEY'S WATER COLORS 

were designed and are manufactured, first 
and last, for only educational work. These 
colors, with Bradley's crayons and the new 
lines of tinted drawing papers, are a source 
of progress and inspiration to teachers and 
pupils, of economy to schools. 

Our beautiful art catalogue shows by 
picture and text what these goods are and 
why the use of them in your achools will 
lighten the teacher's task and heighten the 
pupils' interest Write for a copy, with 
samples of papers, etc. 

MILTON BRADLET COMPANY 

SPRINCFIELD, MASS. 

Boston Now York 

Atlanta San Pranolaoo 



STUDY 
LAW 
AT 

HOME 



The oldMt ftod beat sehool. IntitnicUon hj nail 
adapted lo avvry ou«. lUoo^iMd br euurt* and 
•dacaton. Experteoo«d and competent Inctnic- 
ton. Takea ajaare Ha* onlr. Three oourMa — 
Preparatorr. fiaslncss, Collate. Prepares for 
praotioe. Will better jriMir - j^^ 

oondiUoa and proepeeti In 
boalneaa. Scndcnte and 
gradaatea everywhere. 
Fall partioolari and K««7 
PajWMit Plan fVee. 
flarane OorrenmMlmMa 
8«h«ol«ILaw, 
•77 HaJ^atle BalMlat 
a«ti«lt,aiilu 




HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

Anitin BchoUrililpt For Toaohort. 
For men teachers and school snperintendents 
(college graduates) on leave of absence. Appli- 
cations for 1900-10 received until liiarch 16. 100ft. 
For infomuition and blank forms of application 
address George W. Robinson. Secretary of the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sdencea, 
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Lincoln Day 



No. 6 



Let us make the most of the Lincohi Centen- 
ary. If there ever was a time m the history of 
our country when there was need of looking up to 
a personality like that of Lincoln it is the present. 
No compromise with wrong in any form! Sim- 
plicity of life ! Sturdy obedience to the law of the 
land and loyalty to its institutions ! That is Lin- 
colnian patriotism. That is the patriotism we 
need. 

The schools may well set aside the opening ex- 
ercises at least one day in every week of the 
month of February for inspirational stories from 
Lincoln's life. There is more education in some 
of these anecdotes than in the history of the whole 
Trojan war or any other war. The present num- 
ber of the School Journal furnishes abundant 
material for lessons about Lincoln. 

Let every school try to secure a good portrait, 
one that will be worth keeping year after year. 
The rugged features of the great patriot will be 
a silent benediction to the children every day. If 
a good copy of the picture of "Lincoln and Tad'' 
can be obtained, it would perhaps be even better, 
suggesting as it does, besides the kindliness of the 
father, his love for books and his belief in edu- 
cation. 

As an inspiration to industry in the acquire- 
ment of an education there is no more striking ex- 
ample among America's great sons than that of 
Lincoln. The opportunities that education places 
at the door of the poorest child in the United 
States are made vivid by the picture of the humble 
log cabin, or Eastman Johnson's painting of the 
boy reading by the light of the fire, and the stories 
of the honors that came to the man. The boys and 
girls, especially in the rural districts, will get more 
help and strength from such a personality than 
from stories of country youths who have risen to 
presidencies of great monopolies. The study of 
the simple life of Lincoln will prove a wholesome 
antidote to the worship of mammon which is fos- 
tered so much by the public press. 

East Orange, N. J., will dedicate, on February 
12, a new common school recently completed, and 
will call it the Lincoln School. There are many 
Lincoln schools scattered over the country. On 
another page of this number is published the sug- 
gestion by Captein King that one school in every 
community should be named after the President 
under whose administration the principle was es- 
tablished of "one nation indissoluble, with liberty 
and justice for all." This will no doubt appeal 
deeply to the heart of every patriot. Aside from 
the political significance of the name of Lincoln, 
there is the abiding educational inspiration. It is 
most appropriate at any time to bless a common 
school with that name. It is a particularly happy" 
suggestion for the centenary year. 

Dr. Edward W. Stitt, who, because of his ex- 
cellent services as principal, was advanced to a 
district superintendency in the New York City 



school system, has for a number of years inter- 
ested himself in the promotion of a schoolboys' 
athletic league, which chooses for each year a 
watehword. Duty, thoroness, patriotism, and 
honor have served, and this year it is obedience. 
Here is another fine suggestion for the Lincoln 
catenary: A Lincoln league would supplement 
the educational efforts of the teachers along lines 
of moral discipline most admirably. 

Whatever may be done to render the centenary 
of lasting benefit*to the schools and the country at 
large, let us keep the celebration simple and free 
from all display. Let the schools in this matter 
put to shame the Congressmen who are planning 
to erect, in ibe city of Washington, an arch cost- 
ing a million doUars, with six acres of land about 
it, to be known as a Lincoln memorial. How 
poorly those lawmakers interpret his spirit! 
Think of it, in the cily of Waslungton, of which 
an investigating commission is compelled to report 
that in its confines are to be found "foul and vice- 
breeding houses and alleys"! If there is money 
available for the improvement of the ci^, let us 
bring sweetness and light into those sections that 
are an offense even to the casual visitor to the 
capitel. What would Lincoln do with the money, 
if he had it to spend for the city of Washington? 
That should be the principle, to work on in plan- 
ning for a memorial to his memory. 

One other suggestion for making the centenary 
fruitful in moral effect upon the children at school 
is to put upon the blackboard each month one of 
the strong epigrammatic sayings of Abraham Lin- 
coln. Here are ten that may be used for the pur- 
pose : 

With firmness in the right, as God gives us to see the 
right *■ 

Gold is good in its place; but living, brave and patri- 
otic men are better than gold. 

With malice toward none, with charity for all. 

A just and lasting peace among ourselves and with all 
nations. 

It is for us to be dedicated to the great task . . . that 
government of the people, by the people, and for the peo- 
ple shall not perish from the earth. 

If God has a place and work for me, and I think He has, 
I believe I am ready. 

Having chosen our course, without guile and with* pure 
purpose, let us trust in God and go forward without fear 
and with manly hearts. 

Let us have the faith that right makes might. 

The reasonable man has long since agreed that, intem- 
perance is one of the greatest, if not the. greatest!, of all 
evils among mankind. 

• The purposes of the Almighty are perfect. and must pre- 
vail, tho we erring mortals may f ailto accurately perceive 
them in advanice 
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And here is one for full measure: 

Do not worzy, oat threo tqiiaro moals a day, say yonr 
prayort, bo courtoouo to your creditors, keep your digeo- 
tioQ good, steer clear of bilioosness, exercise, go slow and 
go ea«y. Maybe there are other things that your special 
case requires to make yoa happy; but, my friend, these I 
reckon will give yoa a good lift 



On the 18th of January, Prof. Abbott Lawrence 
Lowell was formally elected president of Harvard 
Universily, to succeed President Eliot, whose res- 
ignation becomes effective in May. Professor Lo- 
well comes from a family which has been promi- 
nent in Massachusetts affairs for more than a 
century. He is an author of distinction, a capable 
educator, a successful lawyer, an acknowledgedly 
capable financier, and an authority on the science 
of government 

He was bom in Boston, December 18, 1856. 
His grandfather gave the city of Lowell its name, 
while the city of Lawrence took its name from his 
maternal grandfather, Abbott Lawrence. He is 
the brother of Percival Lowell, the astonomer. 

The first years of his life were spent at his 
father's home in Boston, but during his eighth 
and ninth years he studied in a private school in 
Paris. Upon his return to this country he en- 
tered the school of Mr. Noble, now the Noble and 
Greenough School of Boston, where he prepared 
for Harvard. He entered the university in the 
class of 1877. He was the best one-mile and 
two-mile runner at college, never losing a race 
and breaking, several records. Upon his gradu- 
ation in 1877 he received highest honors in math- 
ematics, and was elected to the Phi Beta Kappa. 

After his graduation. Professor Lowell went to 
the law school, and later entered into partnership 
with a cousin in Boston. He gave up active prac- 
tice in 1897, when he was appointed lecturer on 
government at Harvard. 



The Department of Superintendence will meet 
at Chicago, February 28-26. The program is an ex- 
c^tionally good one. Many new speakers will 
come forward. Elimination of Waste in School 
Work, Character Building, Delinquent Pupils, 
Articulation of Colleges with High Schools, and 
Industrial Education will be the pentral topics. 
There will be a joint session with the American 
Hygiene Association, at which the Hygiene of the 
Public Playground is to be discussed. There will 
also be a Conference of State Superintendents un- 
der the leadership of U. S. Commissioner Ehner 
Ellsworth Brown. Among the societies meeting 
with the department will be the National Society 
for the Scientific Study of Education, the Socie^ 
of College Teachers of Education, National Com- 
mittee on Agricultural Education and the Edu- 
cational Press Association. 



Teachers' College has developed wonderfully 
under the administration of Dean Russell. To 
what extent it has won the confidence of the pub- 
lic is witnessed again by the recent gift to it, by 
the Momingside Realty Company, of $1,100,000 
worth of real estate. The college, combinal with 
the Horace Mann School, now owns the entire 
block bounded by Amsterdam avenue, Broadway, 
One-Hundred-Twentieth and One-Hundred-Twen- 
ty-first Streets, unencumbered. 

Exhausted by long vigils, with the eyes of their 
souls dimmed by despair, and seeing nothing but 
gloom ahead because of the death of their daugh- 
ter Gwendoline in the springtime of young wom- 
anhood. Professor Gordy, of the New York Uni- 
versity School of Pedagogy, and his wife, com- 
mitted suicide. Dr. Gordy was beloved by all the 
students. He had been a specialist in history for 
many years, and occupied the chair of history of 
education in New York University. 



i 




^!^ WATCHWORD FOR 1909 ^|^ 




OBEDIENCE 

^bfftifnfg alone gives the right lo command. 

— Emtnon 

Filial CSlipbtrttfr ii the first and greatest 
requisite. ^Goidsmith 

How would you find good? It is a river 
that flows by the path of <BbrttPttff. 

Let a childV first lesson be ^bgl>imrf. 

— Frankl'm 

No man doth safely rule but he that hath 
^;^^Bl .^r\^^ learned to iibfj|, —Kempk 

I That thou art happy, owe to God ; 

That thou continuest such, owe to thyself — 
RooscYcJt Atmctrc League J^^^ ,^ .^ mAimtf, -MiUon 



/t» jn» JLr« 

190i5 
DUTY 

1906 
TH0R0U6HNESS 

1907 
PATRIOTISM 

1908 
HONOR 






en. iDHr wr. atitt 



Public Schools 

»il «M tftk DIstrlCU 
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Fire Protection for Schools 

The rirc Drill 

A Problem of Traffic Regulation— Alarm System and Proper Exits Necessary Features— Not a 

Substitute for Other Fire Protective Measures 

By Peter Joseph McKeon, Secretary of The Fire Bureau, New York, 



^ [Copyright, 1909. by The Fire Bureau.] 

The extensive advertising given to the Fire 
Drill by the daily newspapers is to be regretted, 
because it has produced a wrong impression. By 
laying special emphasis on the Fire Drill it has 
caused overconfidence in this single measure of 
safety and caused a neglect of other absolutely 
necessary steps. It is also to be noted that the 
problem of getting hundreds or thousands of chil- 
dren out of a school building under the conditions 
of a fire in progress is an engineering proposition, 
and for this reason it is not fair to ask prin- 
cipals or teachers to undertake a responsibility 
which is distinctly unpedagogical. 

Fire in a school building presents all the attend- 
ant dangers of fire in other building, plus the 
special features made by the presence of numbers 
of children. All the measures taken for safety 
constitute a chain, of which the Fire Drill is only 
one. No matter how perfect or successful the 
Drill itself may be, its operation in an emer- 
gency may be destroyed thru some other link in 
the Fire Protective chain breaking. 

The Fire Drill is necessary because of the prob- 
able occurrence of fire. Prevent fire in the first 
place and the Drill will not be needed. It is put 
in as a precaution ; it is not intended as an exer- 
cise or a challenge to fire, and it should be treated 
as an emergency measure, depended on only as a 
last resort. 

As a matter of fact the Fire Drill is not aimed 
at the fire, but at the panic usually accompanying 
a fire, unless measures of control are enforced. 
The dismissal of an assembly of people under or- 
dinary conditions can be done without trouble, 
because enough people will wait and not overtax 
the capacity of the exits. Under excitement due 
to fire or other accident, a rush occurs which no 
amount of exit facilities can handle. Prevent this 
panic is the thing to do, and in school buildings, 
that is the purpose and function of the Fire Drill. 
It is to secure an orderly exit of the pupils un- 
der conditions of excitement. This means that 
the working or non-working of a drill is never se^ 
riously tested unless there is really a fire in the 
building and the presence of smoke or flame. 

In the organization of a Fire Drill, there are 
three main features: Alarm system. Exit Facili- 
ties and Formation of Lines. The details of form- 
ing the children in lines and leading out the 
classes is a matter that school teachers, from 
their daily routine, should be entirely qualified to 
attend to efficiently. In fact their experience with 
children gives them a knowledge of how to deal 
with them which the Fire Engineer does not ob- 
tain. The custom of forming the lines in double 
file or two by two, the holding of hands or linking 
arms, the marching to music or the singing of 
songs, all such expedients are valuable in facili- 
tating the marching and in diverting the minds 
of the children from the fire. In some details of 
the marching, the special knowledge and experi- 
ence of the Fire Engineer becomes of value In an 



advisory capacity as evidenced by the following 
questions asked the writer by a prominent New 
York school official. 

Dear Mr. McKeon: 

I recently read with interest your article in The School 
Journal upon the matter of fire drills in the public 
schools. 

I am anxious to obtain your information upon the fol- 
lowing questions, whicli I believe are important, and upon 
which there seems to be a difference of opinion among our 
principals : 

(X) Should teachers precede or follow their classes? 

(2) Should the lines be formed with the large or small 
children in the lead? 

(3) In mixed classes, should boys or girls lead in the 
dismissals? 

Similar questions have arisen in connection 
with Fire Drills in factories and business build- 
ings, not to mention the actions of people in 
dwelling buildings, hotels, theaters and steam- 
boats on fire. From the general experience in 
such cases, the following answers are in order: 

1. The teacher should follow, in order to be 
sure that no child has been left behind thru ab- 
sence from the room, or thru fainting. It may 
seem advisable to have the teacher lead, espe- 
cially with younger children, but if the teacher 
gets too far from the end of the line, he or she 
might not be able to get back to take care of the 
stragglers. In factory buildings, searchers are 
appointed as part of the Fire Drill, to look for 
employees who are absent from their accustomed 
places at the time of the fire. 

2. The older and stronger children should lead, 
in order to prevent overcrowding the younger 
and weaker. Here again it might seem advisable 
to give the weaker pupils the first chance to es- 
cape, but it will be found practically impossible to 
keep the stronger ones from overcrowding, if they 
follow. 

8. The boys should lead and the girls follow 
for the same reasons, which apply to children of 
different ages. Boys and men always trample 
girls and women in a rush and if girl pupils can- 
not be led down separate exits, they should fol- 
low after the boys. Otherwise they are almost 
sure to be frightened at the boys coming down 
behind them. 

The successful working of a Fire Drill is de- 
pendent to a large extent on the discovery of the- 
fire and the sounding of warning signals. The es- 
sential features of a good interior alarm system 
to be used in starting the Drill were described in 
a previous issue of this journal. It calls for 
alarm boxes at accessible distances, the direct 
transmission of the alarms thruout the entire 
building, and a notification of the floor on which 
is the firel 

The matter of exits is still to be considered, and 
because of the importance of the subject it will 
be taken up at length in a succeeding issue. 
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Memory Gems for February 

(Saturdays and Sundays omitted) 



FEBRUARY 1 

Liberty and union, now and forever, one and 
inseparable. — Daniel Webster. 

FEBRUARY 2 

I do love my country*s good with a respect more 
tender, more holy and profound than mine own 
life. — Shakespeare. 

FEBRUARY 3 

Millions for defense, but not one cent for trib- 
ute.— C. C. PINCKNEY. 

FEBRUARY 4 

Of the whole sum of human life no small part 
is that which consists of a man's relations to his 
country, and his 
feelings concern- 
ing it — Glad- 
stone. 

february 5 

After what I 
owe to God, noth- 
ing should be more 
dear or more sa- 
cred than the love 
and respect I owe 
to my country. — 
De Thou. 

february 8 
The best protec- 
tion of a nation is 
its men; towns 
and cities cannot 
have a surer de- 
fense than the 
prowess and virtue 
of their inhabi- 
tants. — Rabelais. 

FEBRUARY 9 

All free govem- 
irients, whatever 
their name, are in 
reality govern- 
ments by public 
opinion; and it is 
on the quality of 
this public qpinion 
that their prosper- 
ity depends. — James Russell Lowell. 

FEBRUARY 10 

Peace hath her victories, no less renowned than 
war. — Milton. , 

FEBRUARY 11 

Self -trust is the essence of heroism. — Emerson. 

FEBRUARY 12 
LINCOLN CENTENARY 

With malice toward none, with charity for all. 
— Abraham Lincoln. 

february 15 

The best of all governments is that which 
teaches us to govern ourselves. — Goethe. 



FEBRUARY 16 

The proper function of a government is to make 
it easy for the people to do good and difficult for 
them to do evil.-^GLADSTONE. 

FEBRUARY 17 

All good government must begin in the home. — 
It is useless to make good laws for bad people. — 
Public sentiment is more than law. — H. R. 
Haweis. 

FEBRUARY 18 

God demands of those who manage the affairs 
of government that they should be courageously 

true to the inter- 
ests of the people, 
and the Ruler of 
the universe will 
require of them a 
strict account of 
their stewardship. 
— Grover Cleve- 
land. 

february 19 
It is better for a 
city to be governed 
by a good man 
than even by good 
laws. — AkiSTOTLE* 

FEBRUARY 23 

No government 
is respectable 
which is not just. 
— ^Without unspot- 
ted purity of pub- 
lic faith, without 
sacred public prin- 
ciple, fidelity, and 
honor, no mere 
forms of govern- 
ment, no machin- 
ery of laws, can 
give dignity to po- 
litical society. — 
Daniel Webster. 

february 24 
Our country, 
however bounded or described — ^still our country, 
to be cherished in all our hearts — ^to be defended 
by all our hands.— R. C. WiNTHROP. 

FEBRUARY 25 

Let our object be our country, our whole coun- 
try, and nothing but our country. And, by the 
blessing of God, may that country itself become a 
vast and splendid monument, not of oppression 
and terror, but of wisdom, of peace, and of lib- 
erty, upon which the world may gaze with admi- 
ration forever. — Daniel Webster. 

FEBRUARY 26 

Nothing will ruin the country if the people 
themselves will undertake its safety; and nothing 
can save it if they leave that safety in any hands 
but their own. — Daniel Webster. 
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Abraham Lincoln 

Questions On His Public Life 

By Maud Elma Kingsley, Maine 



1. Where was Abraham Lincohi born and of 
what ancestry? Where and under what social 
conditions did he grow to manhood? 

2. Define the terms "pioneer," "backwoods- 
man," and "frontiersman" as used in American 
History. Explain "rail-splitting," "flat-boating," 
"storekeeping," in relation to the early settlement 
of the Mississippi Valley. What connection has 
each of the terms mentioned with the life of Abra- 
ham Lincoln? 

3. What facilities for obtaining a literary edu- 
cation were available for Lincoln in his boyhood? 
How did he use and supplement these facilities 
and with what result? What do you understand 
by the expression, "an educated man"? 

4. In what state and under what circumstances 
did Lincoln enter public life? With what political 
party did he afiiliate and to what offices was he 
successively elected by his neighbors? What at- 
tributes of person and character especially recom- 
mended him to the community in which he lived? 

6. Explain the Slavery Question as a constitu- 
tional, a sectional, and an economic problem. 

6. What was the attitude of conservative politi- 
cians generally toward the question of slavery? 
What was Lincoln's attitude towards it? What 
was the "Missouri Compromise"? What was the 
connection between the Slavery Question and the 
Annexation of Texas and the Mexican War? 

7. What was the distinction between "Whig" 
and "Democrat"? When and why did the Whig 
party cease to exist? How did Lincoln contribute 
to the forces which brought about the dissolution 
of the popular Whig party? Define in this con- 
nection "Abolition," "secession," "Free Soil," 
"popular sovereignty." 

8. From what elements was the Republican 
party formed? What was the position of this 
par^ on the Slavery Question? On the question 
of commercial development? On the question of 
the powers of the Federal government? Identify 
in this connection William H. Seward, Charles 
Sumner, Horace Greeley. What was the attitude 
of the Democratic party on the questions men- 
tioned above? Identify Stephen A. Douglas, Jef- 
ferson Davis, James Buchanan. 

9. What was the occasion of the joint debates 
between Lincoln and Douglas in 1858? What is 
the importance of these debates in United States 
History? How did Douglas propose to allay the 
agitation over the slavery question which threat- 
ened the peace of the country? How did Lincoln 
propose to allay this agitation? What was the re- 
sult of the debates? 

10. What was Lincoln's part in the general po- 
litical campaign of 1860? What was the fate of 
the Democratic narty in this campaign? What 
was the result of the election? 

11. On what constitutional grounds was the 
theory of the right of State secession based? 
What economic and social forces besides the sys- 
tem of slavery contributed to make the idea of se- 



cession popular in the Southern States? Why did 
the Southern leaders believe that the election of 
Lincohi to the Presidency made necessary the 
withdrawal of their section from the Union? 
What was Lincoln's attitude towards secession? 

12. What are the powers and duties of the 
President of the United States in time of war? 
What was the one dominant principle of Lincoln's 
military and political policy? How did Lincoln's 
attitude towards slavery differ from that of the 
more radical members of his own party? On what 
grounds was his administration opposed by the 
Democratic party? 

13. What was the "Emancipation Proclamar 
tion"? Explain how it came within the power of 
the President to issue such a proclamation. What 
proportion of the slaves owned in the United 
States was affected by it? What was the imme- 
diate effect of the proclamation when it became 
operative on January 1, 1868? What was its ul- 
timate effect? 

14. What was the effect of the Emancipation 
Proclamation on President Lincoln's political po- 
sition? Who was the candidate opposed to him in 
the general election of 1864? What was the lead- 
ing issue of this campaign and the result of the 
election? 

15. What was the policy of President Lincoln 
during 1864, in relation to the Confederate States 
Government? In relation to the States adhering 
to the Confederacy? To the people of these States 
and to the freedmen? On what grounds were 
these policies opposed by the Democrats? By the 
radical Republicans? 

16. Describe the time, place, and manner of 
President Lincoln's death. What was the mili- 
tary situation at this juncture? What were the 
elements of the "problem of reconstruction"? 

17. It has been said that the death of President 
Lincoln was the greatest single misfortune that 
ever happened to the American people. On what 
grounds is such a statement based? 

18. From what addresses by Abraham Lincoln 
are the following quotations taken: "We must 
not be enemies. Tho passion may have strained, 
it must not break our bonds of affection." "With 
malice toward none, with charity for all." "Gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, for the peo- 
ple shall not perish from the earth." "This Gov- 
ernment cannot permanently exist, half slave and 
half free." 

19. How did President Lincoln's conduct under 
his tremendous pressure of duty and responsibil- 
ity affect his reputation among his friends and 
among his opponents? How far does this change 
of reputation reflect a change in Lincoln's own 
character? To what extent is the expression 
"Martvr President" justifiable in relation to Pres- 
ident Lincoln? 

20. Where is President Lincoln's tomb? 

Answers to these questions will be found on pave 817. 
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For the Lincoln Centenary: February 12 



"Certain it is that we have never had a man in 
public life whose sense of duty was stronger, 
whose bearing toward those with whom he came 
in contact, whether his friends or political oppo- 
nents, was characterized by a greater sense of 
fairness than Abraham Lincohi." — ^PREsmENT- 
Elect Tapt. 

"Nothing was more noteworthy in all of Lin- 
coln's character than the way in which he com- 
bined fealty to the loftiest ideal with a thoroly 
practical capacity lo achieve that ideal by practi- 
cal methods. He did not war with phantoms; he 
did not struggle among the clouds; he faced facts; 
he endeavored to get the best results he could out 
of the warring forces with which he had to deal." 
—Roosevelt. 



Where the Nation Stood 

A clergjonan, calling at the White House, in 
speaking of the war, said to President Lincoln, 
"I hope the Lord is on our side." 

"I am not at all concerned about that," replied 
Lincoln, "for I know that the Lord is always on 
the side of the right. But it is my constant anx- 
iety and prayer that I and this nation should be 
on the Lord's side." 



Lincoln's Autobiography 

The compiler of the "Dictionary of Congress," 
in preparing that work for publication in 1858, 
sent to Lincoln the usual request for a sketch of 
his life and received the following reply: 

"Bom February 12, 1809, in Hardm County, 
Kentucky. 

"Education Defective. Profession a Lawyer. 
Have been a Captain of Volunteers in Black Hawk 
War. Postmaster at a very small office. Four 
tbnes a member of the Illinois Legislature and 
was a member of the Lower House of Congress. 
"Yours, etc., "A. Lincoln." 

Kindness to a Little Girl 

In the autumn of 1860, a little girl living at 
Westfleld, N. Y., by the name of Grace Bedell, 
wrote a letter to PresidentrElect Lincoln at 
Springfield, Illinois, telling him how old she was, 
where she lived, and that she thought he would 
make a good President, but that he would be bet- 
ter looking if he would let his whiskers grow. 
She also suggested that he might have his little 
girl answer her letter if he did not have time to 
do it himself. In a few days she got this reply : 

Springfield, Illinois, October 19, 1860. 
Miss Grace Bedell: 

My dear little Miss : Your very agreeable let- 
ter of the 15th is received. I regret the necessity 
of saying I have no daughter. I have three sons 
— one seventeen, one nine, and one seven years of 
age. They, with their motiier, constitute my whole 
family. As to the whiskers, having never worn 
any, do you not think people would call it a silly 
piece of affectation if I were to begin it now? 
Your very sincere well-wisher, 

A. Lincoln. 

In February, 1861, when Lincoln was on his 
way to Washington to be inaugurated, he stopped 
at the principal cities along the way, in order that 
he might speak upon the questions uppermost in 



the minds of the people. When the train left 
Cleveland, Ohio, Mr. Patterson, of Westfield, 
N. Y., was invited into Lincoln's car, and Lincoln 
asked him if he knew any one living at Westfleld 
by the name of Bedell, and then told of his corre- 
spondence with Grace. When the train reached 
Westfleld, Lincoln spoke a few words from the 
platform to the people and then said he would like 
to see Grace Bedell if she were there. The little 
girl came forward and Lincoln stepped down from 
the car and kissed her and said : "You see, Grace, 
I have let my whiskers grow for you." 



Sayings of Abraham Lineoln 

(For quotation exercise) 

The Union must be preserved. 

f^ellow citizens, we cannot escape history. 

A nation may be said to consist of its territory, 
its people, and its laws. 

I believe this government cannot permanently 
endure half slave and half free. 

No men living are more worthy to be trusted 
than those who toil up from poverty. 

I claim not to have controlled events, but con- 
fess plainly that events have controlled me. 

If our sense of duty forbid slavery, then let us 
stand by our duty, fearlessly and effectively. 

I hope peace will come soon and come to stay, 
and so come as to be worth the keeping in all fu- 
ture time. 

In giving freedom to the slaves we assure free- 
dom to the free, honorable alike in what we give 
and what we preserve. 

Having thus chosen our course, without guile 
and with pure purpose, let us renew our trust in 
God and go forward without fear and with manly 
hearts. 

If this country cannot be saved without giving 
up the principle of Liberty, I was about to say I 
would rather be assassinated on this spot than 
surrender it. 

To sell or enslave any captured person on ac- 
count of his color and for no offense against the 
laws of war, is a relapse into barbarism and a 
crime against the civilization of the age. 

Do not worry, eat three square meals a day, say 
your prayers, be courteous to your creditors, keep 
your digestion good, steer clear of biliousness, ex- 
ercise, go slow and go easy. Maybe there are 
other things that your special case requires to 
make you happy; but, my friend, these I reckon 
will give you a good lift. 

Gold is good in its place; but living, patriotic 
men are better than gold. 

God must like common people or He would not 
have made so many. 

I am indeed very grateful to the brave men who 
have been struggling with the enemy in the field. 

This country, with its institutions, belongs to 
the people who inhabit it. 

Let us have that faith that right makes might; 
and in that faith let us, to the end, dare to do our 
duty as we understand it. 

The reasonable man has long since agreed that 
intemperance is one of the greatest, if not the 
greatest, of all evils among mankind. 

The purposes of the Almighty are perfect and 
must prevail, tho we erring mortals may fail to ac- 
curately perceive them in advance. — Special Day 
Exercises, Hammond. 
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Lincoln's Method of Study 

DESCRIBED BY HIMSELF 

Well, as to education, the newspapers are cor- 
rect ; I never went to school more than six months 
in my life. But, as you say, this must be a prod- 
uct of culture in some form. I have been putting 
the question you ask me to myself, while you have 
been talking. I can say this, that among my ear- . 
liest recollections, I remember how, when a mere 
child, I used to get irritated when anybody talked 
to me in a way I could not understand. I don't 
think I ever got angry at anything else in my life. 
But that always disturbed my temper, and has 
ever since. I can remember going to my little bed- 
room, after hearing the neighbors talk of an even- 
ing with my father, and spending no small part 
of the night walking up and down, and trying to 
make out what was the exact meaning of some of 
their, to me, dark sayings. I could not sleep, tho 
I often tried to when I got on such a hunt after an 
idea, until I had caught it; and when I thought I 
had got it, I was not satisfied until I would repeat 
it over and over, until I had put it in language 
plain enough, as I thought, for any boy to compre- 
hend. This was a kind of passion with me, and it 
has stuck by me ; for I am never easy now when I 
am handling a thought, till I have bounded it 
north, and bounded it south, and bounded it east, 
and bounded it west. Perhaps that accounts for 
the characteristic you observe in my speeches, tho 
I never put the two things together before. 

Oh, yes ! I "read law," as the phrase is — ^that is, 
I became a lawyer's clerk in Springfield, and cop- 
ied tedious documents and picked up what I could 
of law in the intervals of other work. But your 
question reminds me of a bit of education I had, 
which I am bound in honesty to mention. In the 
course of my law reading, I constantly came upon 
the word demonstrate. I thought at first that I 
understood its meaning, but soon became satisfied 
that I did not. I said to myself, "What do I mean 
when I demonstrate more than when I reason or 
prove? How does demonstration differ from any 
other proof?" I consulted Webster's Dictionary. 
That told of "certain proof," "proof beyond the 
possibility of doubt"; but I could form no idea 
what sort of proof that was. I thought a great 
many things were proved beyond a possibility of 
doubt, without recourse to any such extraordinary 
process of reasoning as I understood "demonstra- 
tion" to be. I consulted all the dictionaries and 



books of reference I could find, but with no better 
results. You might as well have defined blue to a 
blind man. At last I said, "Lincoln, you can 
never make a lawyer if you do not understand 
what demonstrate means" ; and I left my situation 
at Springfield, went home to my father's house 
and stayed there till I could give any proposition 
in the six books of Euclid at sight. I then found 
out what "demonstrate" means, and went back to 
my law studies. 



Suggestions for Lincoln Day 

By Dr. Andrew S. Draper, State Commissioner 
of Education, Albany, N. Y. 

Let the story of Lincoln's life be the sup- 
plemental reading in all the grades and suggest 
the study of, and the writing of compositions and 
essays upon, such topics as Lincoln's birthplace, 
his schooling, his love for books, his home in Indi- 
ana, his first home in Illinois, his trip to New 
Orleans, his experience as clerk in a country store, 
his service in the Black Hawk War, his experi- 
ence in the Illinois Legislature, his study of law, 
his position as deputy surveyor of Sangamon 
county, his postmastership at New Salem, his love 
for Ann Rutledge, his removal to Springfield, his 
marriage to Mary Todd, his election to Congress, 
his debates with Douglas, the campaign of 1860, 
the inauguration in 1861, the President and his 
Cabinet, the Emancipation Proclamation, his exr 
perience with his generals, his second election, 
and his assassination. Then let one or two of the 
best compositions and essays be read by the wri- 
ters at the exercises. 

Let the Gettysburg speech and extracts from 
the second inaugural address be read, let familiar 
war songs be sung, let notable poems be repeated, 
and let every pupil have some part in the exercises 
if nothing more than to speak a sentence from 
Lincoln's own words. 

Bring into the schoolroom, wherever possible, 
men and women who knew Lincoln. 

Make the exercises the occasion for adding 
books uDon Lincoln to the library, and for hang- 
ing a picture of Lincoln in the schoolroom. 

Plan your exercises to meet the conditions in 
your own school. The important thing is that 
you Dlan to do something to commemorate the one 
hundredth anniversary of Lincoln's birth, and to 
impress upon the minds and hearts of your pupils 
the great lesson of his great life. 





IS 



A LINCOLN CENTENNIAL MEDAL 
This medal, in silver and bronze, was designed by the distinguished French artist ]^n6^ It 
set in a heavy board page of a book containing the most noteworthy utterances of Aora , * : 

The medal can be detached from the page, if desired. The book, with medal, has been Drou^nx; out 
by G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York City. 
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Carl Schurz on Lincoln's Boyhood 

The statesman or the military hero bom and 
reared in a log cabin is a familiar figure in Ameri- 
can history ; but we may search in vain among our 
celebrities for one whose origin and early life 
equalled Abraham Lincoln's in wretchedness. . . . 
Hard work was his early lot. When a mere boy 
he had to help in supporting the family, either on 
his father's clearing, or hired out to other farmers 
to plough, or dig ditches, or chop wood, or drive 
ox teams; occasionally also to "tend the baby" 
when the farmer's wife was otherwise engaged. 
He could regard it as an advancement to a higher 
sphere of activity when he obtained work in a 
"cross-roads store," where he amused his custom- 
ers by his talk over the counter ; for he soon distin- 
guished himself among the backwoods folk as one 
who had something to say worth listening to. 

Every printed page that fell into his hands he 
would greedily devour, and his family and friends 
watched him with wonder, as the uncouth boy, 
after his daily work, crouched in a comer of the 
log cabin or outside under a tree, absorbed in a 
book while munching his supper of combread. In 
this manner he began to gather some knowledge, 
and sometimes he would astonish the girls with 
such startling remarks as that the earth was mov- 
ing around the sun, and not the sun around the 
earth, and they marveled where "Abe" could have 
got such queer notions. Soon he also felt the im- 
pulse to write; not only making extracts from 
books he wished to remember, but also composing 
little essays of his own. First he sketched these 
with charcoal on a wooden shovel scraped white 
with a drawing-knife, or on basswood shingles. 
Then he transferred them to paper, which was a 
scarce commodity in the Lincoln household; tak- 
ing care to cut his expressions close, so that they 
might not cover too much space, a s^le-forming 
method greatly to be commended. Seeing boys put 
a burning coal on the back of a wood turtle, he 
was moved to write on cruelty to animals. Seeing 
men intoxicated with whiskey, he wrote on tem- 
perance. In verse-making, too, he tried himself, 
and in satire on persons offensive to him or oth- 
ers. Also political thoughts he put on paper, and 
some of his pieces were even deemed good enough 
for publication in the county weekly. 

Thus he won a neighborhood reputation, as a 
clever young man, which he increased by his per- 
formances as a speaker, not seldom drawing upon 
himself the dissatisfaction of his employers by 
mounting a stump in the field and keeping the 
farm hands from their work by little speeches in 
a jocose and sometimes also a serious vein. At 
the rude social frolics .of the settlement he became 
an important person, telling funny stories and 
mimicking the itinerant preachers. ... All this 
made him a favorite in backwoods society, altho 
in some things he appeared a little odd to his 
friends. Far more than any of them, he was given 
not only to reading, but to fits of abstraction, to 
quiet musing with himself, and also to strange 
spells of melancholy, from which he often would 
pass^ in a moment to rollicking outbursts of droll 
humor. But, on the whole, he was one of the peo- 
ple among whom he lived ; in appearance, perhaps, 
a little more uncouth than the most of them, a very 
tall, rawboned youth, with large features, dark, 
shriveled skin, and rebellious hair; his arms and 
legs long, out of proportion ; clad in deerskin trou- 
sers, which from frequent exposure to the rain 
had shrunk so as to sit tightly on his limbs, leav- 
ing several inches of bluish skin exposed between 
their lower end and the heavy tan-colored shoes; 



the nether garment held usually by only one sus- 
pender that was strung over a coarse home-made 
shirt; the head covered in winter with a coonskin 
cap, in summer with a rough straw hat of uncer- 
tain shape without a band. — [By pennission of 
Houghton, Mifilin & Co.] 



Lincoln's Gettysburg Speech 

(Delivered November 19, 1863) 

Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth upon this continent a new nation, 
conceived in liberty, and dedica^ to the propo- 
sition that all men are created equal. Now we 
are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether 
that nation, or any nation so conceived and so ded- 
icated, can long endure. We are met on a great 
battlefield of that war. We have come to dedi- 
cate a portion of that field as a final resting-place 
for those who here gave their lives that that na- 
tion might live. It is altogether fitting and proper 
that we should do this. But in a larger sense we 
cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot 
hallow this ground. The brave men, living and 
dead, who struggled here, have consecrated it far 
above our power to add or detract. The world will 
little note, nor long remember what we say here, 
but it can never forget what they did here. It 
is for us, the living, rather to be dedicated here 
to the unfinished work which they who fought 
here have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather 
for us to be here dedicated to the great task re- 
maining before us, that from these honored dead 
we take increased devotion to that cause for which 
they gave the last full measure of devotion ; that 
we here highly resolve that these dead shall not 
have died in vain; that this nation, under God, 
shall have a new birth of freedom, and that gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and for the 
people, shall not perish from the earth. 

COMMENT ON THIS SPEECH 

On November 19, 1863, two orators met on the 
memorable field of Gettysburg. One was gifted 
in oratory, learned in schools and from books; the 
other was skilled in the "witchery of speech" as 
gathered from tfie river, the forest, and the plain. 
Both spoke. The speech of one lies dumb and 
meaningless, unread and unremembered, while the 
speech of the other, rooted in the memory of man, 
and oft repeated, will live with the literature of 
the race, growing grander and sweeter in pathos 
and in beauty as the years shall gather around and 
about it. One was a brain effort, the other was a 
heart effort. One spoke words that were heard, 
the other words that were felt. One was art, the 
other genius. One was Edward Everett, the gifted 
scholar of New England, the. other was Abraham 
Lincoln, the gifted railsplitter of the West. — 
Judge Tenney. 

EVERETT'S LETTER 

The day after the delivery of these two speeches 
Edward Everett wrote Mr. Lincoln as follows: 
"My dear Lincoln: Could I flatter myself with 
the thought that I came as near the central idea 
of the occasion yesterday in three hours as you did 
in three minutes, I would be a happy man." The 
reply was characteristic of Mr. Lincoln. He 
wrote: "My dear Everett: Yours on our Get- 
tysburg speeches at hand. It would not do for 
Edward Everett to make a short speech or Abra- 
ham Lincoln a long one. Yours, A. Lincoln." 
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The President's Pardon 

An Entertainment Designed to Show the True Kindliness of President Lincoln 

By E. Fern Hague, New York 



IN ONE ACT OF FIVE SCENES 

Scene 1. — The sentinel on duty. 
Scene 2. — The condemnation. 
Scene 3. — The letter to the parents. 

The interview with the President. 

The President's pardon. 
cast 
William Scott, the Sleeping Sentinel. 
Corporal of the Guard. 



Sentinel No. 6. 
General. 

Father of Scott. 
Mother of Scott. 
Helen, Sister of Scott. 
President Lincoln. 
Secretary Stanton. 
Soldiers and Orderlies. 



Scene I 

Edge of a wood near a stream. 

Enter Scott, staggering and making a great eflPort to 
keep awake. 

Scott. — ^I would give my rations for a week to 
have a good night's sleep. I haven't slept for 
three days. I must keep awake (pounding him- 
self in the face), I must keep going. (He at- 
tempts to walk faster, stumbles and falls.) If I 
could get to the stream. (He tries to drag him- 
self to a sitting posture, but failing, falls back 
and is almost immediately fast asleep.) 

Enter Corporal of the Guard. 

Corporal. — Hello, what's this? Scott, you ras- 
cal, wake up. (Kicks him. Scott sleeps on.) 

Corporal (raising his voice, calls.)— Sentinel 
Number 6! 

Enter Sentinel No. 6. 

Corporal. — Wake up there. (They pull Scott to 
his feet.) 

Scott. — ^What's the trouble, sir? 

Corporal. — Trouble? Don't you know you've 
been asleep? You're going to the General. 

They lead Scott out. 

Scene II 

The General's Headquarters. The General is sitting at 
the desk writing. Enter Corporal and Sentinel, leading 
in Scott. 

Corporal (saluting). — Sir, Private Scott was 
found by me sleeping at his post an hour ago. 

General. — Have you further evidence or wit- 
nesses? 

Sentinel Number 6. — I helped to awaken Pri- 
vate Scott, sir. 

General. — Private Scott, have you anjrthing to 
say in your defense? 

Scott. — ^Nothing, sir. I could not keep awake. 

General. — Could not? 

Scott. — ^Yes, sir, I tried to 

General. — ^It's a soldier's business to keep 
awake. The charge is serious and the penalty is 
death. 

Scott.— Death? 

General (calmly). — Death. 

Scott. — I beg of you, sir 

General. — Sir, soldiers don't beg. The punish- 
ment is fixed. 

Scott — Sir, may I write farewell to my par- 
ents? 

General. — ^You may. 

Scott goes to a desk and writes a brief note. 

General (addressing the Corporal.) — Corporal, 
keep a double watch to-night. Put some sentries 



across the stream. I expect some fighting to- 
morrow. 

Scott gives the letter to an orderly and is led out by 
the Corporal. 

Scene III 

The letter at home. 

Helen. — ^A letter from Will, father. Read it 
quick. I hope he is coming home soon. 

Father (opening the letter, reads). — Dear 
Father — My chum. Bill Ford, was ill last night, 
and I stood guard for him. I had not slept for 
three days and I fell asleep at my post. I am 
sentenced to death. (}ood-bye, father 

Mother. — Death? O no, it can't be. 

Father. — My poor boy! 

Helen. — He shall not die. We will save him. 
Listen, mother, I am going to the President — 
now. 

Exit Helen. 

Father. — ^Cheer up. Wife, the President is a 
kind man. He has pardoned many soldier boys. 
There is no kinder man in the world than Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

Scene IV 

The President's office. The President is conversing with 
Stanton. 

Stanton (heatedly) . — I tell you, Mr. President, 
all those who shirk their duty ought to die. 

President. — My dear Stanton, you are right in 
theory, but all the same I am going over this list 
of condemned soldiers and sift out all those I 
think are of more use above ground than below. 

Stanton. — Then, Mr. President, I hereby resign 
as Secretary of the United States. 

President. — My dear Stanton, you have been 
going to do that for four years. Just put it oflf a 
little longer. At present I think the War De- 
partment needs you. 

Exit Stanton, slamming the door after him. Enter 
orderly. 

Orderly. — ^A young lady to see you, sir. 

President. — SJiow her in. 

Enter Helen. 

President (offering her a chair) . — ^Whom have 
I the honor of addressing? 

Helen. — I am Helen Scott, sir. I have come to 
you because my brother is condemned to die. 
Please save my brother. He is so young. He 
meant no harm. 

President. — ^What is the charge? 

Helen. — ^He was found sleeping on duty, sir. 

President. — Th^t is a serious charge, my good 
firirl. 
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Helen. — Oh, he could not help it. Read his 
letter. 

President (reads). — Yes, he is a good boy 
(looking at his watch). There is little time and 
I will not trust to a messenger. Come, we will 
go to your brother. 

Helen. — Oh, thank you, sir. 

Scene V 

Before the General's Camp. 

Ten soldiers enter with rifles. Scott is led in hand- 
cuffed. The General enters. 

General. — ^William Scott, you have been found 
guilty of sleeping at your post. You have been 
convicted and sentenced to a soldier's death. Are 
you ready? 

Scott (lifting his head manfully). — ^I am, sir. 

The guards uncuff him. He takes his place before the 
soldiers. 



General. — ^Attention! Take aim! Ready! 

Enter the President and Helen. 

President. — ^Hold. 

The soldiers drop their guns and the General salutes. 

President. — My dear General, I am just in 
time, I see. We are going to give this lad an- 
other chance. 

Helen runs to her brother and kisses him. 

General. — He is condemned to die, sir. 

President. — So I see. You always were good 
at dealing out justice. General. But this lad is 
of more use above ground than under. (Turning 
to Scott.) The General has just given you a 
leave of absence to visit your folks. 

Scott. — ^I thank you for your goodness, sir, and 
I shall try to be worthy of the pardon. 

Curtain. 



Two Lincoln Poems 

By Edna Dean Proctor 



The Grave of Lincoln 

(Written in May, 1865) 
I.'ow must the storied Potomac 

Laurels forever divide; 
Now to the Sangamon fameless 

Give of its century's pride; 
Sangamon, stream of the prairies, 

Placidly westward that flows, 
Far in whose city of silence 

Calm he has sought his repose. 
Over our Washington's river! 

Sunrise beams rosy and fair; 
Sunset on Sangamon fairer — 

Father and martyr lies there. 

Kings under pyramids slumber, 

Sealed in Libyan sands; 
Princes in gorgeous cathedrals. 

Decked with the spoil of the lands; 
Kinglier, princelier sleeps he, 

Couched 'mid the prairies serene, 
Only the turf and the willow 

Him and God's heaven between; 
Temple nor column to cumber 

Verdure and bloom of the sod — 
So in the vale by Beth-peor 

Moses was buried of God. 

Break into blossom, prairies. 

Snowy and golden and red! 
Peers of the Palestine lilies 

Heap for your Glorious Dead! 
Roses as fair as of Sharon, 

Branches as stately as palm, 
Odors as rich as the spices — 

Cassia and aloes and balm — 
Mary the loved and Salome, 

All with a gracious accord, 
Ere the first glow of the morning 

Brought to the tomb of the Lord! 

Wind of the west! breathe around him 

Soft as the saddened air's sigh, 
When to the summit of Pisgah 

Moses had journeyed to die; 
Clear as its anthem that floated 

Wide o'er the Moabite plain, 
Low with the wail of the people ' 

Blending its burdened refrain; 
Rarer, O wind! and diviner — 

Sweet as the breeze that went by, 



When, over Olivet's mountain 
Jesus was lost in the sky. 

Not for thy sheaves nor savannas 

Crown we thee, proud Illinois! 
Here in his grave is thy grandeur; 

Bom of his sorrow thy joy. 
Only the tomb by Mount Zion, 

Hewn for the Lord, do we hold 
Dearer than his in thy prairies 

Girdled with harvests of gold! 
Still for the world thru the ages 

Wreathing with glory his brow, 
He shall be Liberty's Saviour; 

Freedom's Jerusalem thou! 

New Mexico — Lincoln 

Land of romance and dream and mystery, 

Whose peaks rise proudly in the sunlit blue — 
Olympian heights fairer than Thessaly 

Before the gods were lost to mortal view — 
Thine are the treasures of the fleld, the mine, 

The boundless regions of illumined air, 
And thine the streams that, brimmed with mountain wine. 

Beauty and life to burning lowlands bear. 

Thy sculptured cliffs and caves were old, perchance, 

Ere sphinx was hewn or pyramids were piled. 
And man and maid met here in mystic dance 

Ere Miriam sung or David's harp beguiled. 
But not thy winds that wander where they will, • 

Nor listening brooks that flash and fall so fast. 
Nor sun nor stars, a-watch o'er plain and hill, 

One word may whisper of thy dateless past 

magic Land! in this memorial year 

Give to thy cliffs and runes yet rarer fame. 
And make thy realm to all the world more dear. 

Crowning its glories with our Lincoln's name! 
Then will thy mountains prouder pierce the sky. 

Thy rivers grander roll to greet the sea, 
And larger manhood lift thy standard high 

For all the mighty ages yet to be! 



Heroic soul, in homely garh half hid. 

Sincere, sagaciotcs, melancholy, qvmnt, 
What he endured no less than what he did. 
Has reared his monument and crowned him 
saint. 

T. Trowbridgb. 
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Answers to Lincoln Questions 

(Queatiana found on page 211) 

1. (a) Near the present town of Hodgensville, fifty 

miles south of Louisville, Kentucky. 

(b) The early Eng^lish settlers of Massachusetts, 
• Pennsylvania, and Virginia. 

(c) On a farm near Little Pigeon Creek, in southern 
Indiana. His father, Thomas Lincoln, was a re- 
spected but not a particularly prosperous mem- 
ber of a poor and struggling frontier community. 

2. (a) From the middle of the eighteenth to the middle 

of the nineteenth century, the people who made 
homes in the forest, which formed the back- 
ground of the original settlements, and the peo- 
ple of the same stock who were building up the 
seaboard states differed radically in habits, ideas, 
and aspirations, 
(b) Splitting hardwood logs into material for farm 
fences, transporting the produce of the farm and 
forest down the rivers to New Orleans, and bar- 
tering the imported luxuries of civilisation for 
local products. 

3. (a) Itinerant schoolmasters who could teach nothing 

beyond reading, writing, and the elements of 
arithmetic. 

(b) After learning all that the schoolmasters could 
teach, he learned surveying, bookkeeping and the 
rudiments of law from successive employers; and, 
by the diligent study of the few books which 
came in his way, he acquired a thoro command of 
the English language. 

(c) Express individual opinion. 

4. (a) In the State of Illinois; in 1884, as representa- 

tive in the State Legislature from the town of 
New Salem, where he had settled at the age of 
21, worked at storekeeping and surveying, read 
law, and taken part in an Indian war. 

(b) The Whig par^; Postmaster of New Salon, 
member of the State Legislature for four succes- 
sive terms, and, after moving to Springfield, the 
State capital, representative to Congress. 

(c) Marked ability as a lawyer and public speaker, 
thoro acquaintance with the lights and shadows of 
pioneer life, sympathetic and genial disposition, 
rugged honesty, and the physique of a giant. 

5. (a) The Constitution of the United States recognized 

slavery as an institution existing in some of the 
states, but made no provision for Federal legis- 
lation on the subject. Hence, there were many 
disputed questions which could not be satisfac- 
torily settle by reference to the written consti- 
tution. For example, (1) the status of a fugi- 
tive slave in a free state; (2) the status of a 
negro citizen of a free state in a slave state; (8) 
the powers of Congress in relation to. slavery in 
the territories. 

(b) On the Atlantic seaboard, conditions of climate 
and soil made the southern boundary of Pennsyl- 
vania a fixed line of demarcation between the 
free states and the slave states. In the Missis- 
sippi valley, there were vast regions where it 
seemed possible for the two systems of labor to 
come into direct competition. 

(c) A nation based on slave labor must devote it- 
self to those industries in which unskilled labor 
can be employed to best advantage; a nation 
where labor is free must encourage those indus- 
tries in which increased labor efiiciency brings in- 
creased reward. The United States, having both 
systems, could not encourage one without doing 
positive injury to the other. 

6. (a) That it was merely one of the social and eco- 

nomic problems constantly arising in civilized 
communities, and that it was being needlessly in- 



jected into political discussion by the inconsider- 
ate zeal of extremists on both sides. 

(b) From the point of view of the free laborers and 
small farmers of the West, he opposed the ex- 
tension of slavery as a menace to the democratic 
institutions of the United States. 

(c) A politician's agreement enacted into law in 1820, 
by which, after the admission of Missouri as a 
slave state, the latitude of the southern boun- 
dary of Missouri was to be henceforth the line 
between free and slave territory west of the Mis- 
sissippi. The repudiation of this agreement by 
the slave interests, in 1854, was the beginning of 
a fight to the death between the two labor sys- 
tems in the West 

(d) Texas was Mexican territory, settled by emi- 
grants from the slave states of the United States, 
who finally established themselves as an inde- 
pendent republic. This republic sought and ob- 
tained annexation to the Unitckl States as a slave 
state. The annexation of Texas led to a war 
with Mexico. Both the annexation and the wir 
were bitterly opposed by the anti-slavery inter- 
ests; but, in consequence of the war, the United 
States acquired territory on the Pacific coast 
which ultimately strengthened the opposition to 
slavery. 

7. (a) The two parties were merely rival groups of poli- 

ticians. 

(b) After 1854. When public opinion demanded a 
real party alignment on the question of the ex- 
tension of slavery — ^the Whig politicians could 
not agree to oppose the slave-holding interests, 
while their opponents could agree not to oppose 
them. 

(c) By using his infiuence as leader of the Whig 
party in Illinois to elect an anti-slavery Demo- 
crat to the United States Senate in 1854, thus 
breaking up the Whig party organization. 

(d) In the political discussions of the time, these 
words were understood to mean: — 1. The imme- 
diate extinction and repudiation of slavery on 
moral grounds. 2. The theory that a state of 
the Union had the constitutional right to sever 

' its relations with the Union. 8. The theory that 
slavery could not constitutionally exist in the 
United States except where it had been estab- 
lished by the deliberate act of a state of the 
Union. 4. The theory that the first few settlers 
in a new territory had the right to decide the 
question of free or slave labor before they were 
permitted to organize a state government, derided 
as ** squatter sovereignty." 

8. (a) Free Soil Whigs and a few Free Soil Democrats, 

Abolitionists, and the rising manufacturing and 
trading interests of the Northern States. 

(b) That slavery should be recognized only as a local 
institution in the states where it was already es- 
tablished; that customs duties should be levied 
on imports to stimulate domestic production; that 
the Federal Government possessed all necessary 
powers to "promote the general welfare." 

(c) 1st. As United States senator from New York, 
he had been leader of the anti-slavery Whigs, 
the statesman of broadest experience among the 
Republican leaders. 2nd. As senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, leader of the extreme Abolitionists, 
and representative of the uncompromising self- 
interest of New England. 8d. Editor of the New 
York Tribune, exerting enormous infiuence with 
the agfricultural population of the Northern 
States in favor of Republican policies. 

(d) That there should be no discrimination against 
slavery in federal legislation; that American citi- 
zens should be free to buy and sell in the best 
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market without interference by the taxing power 
of the government; that the Federal Government 
should confine itself strictly to the exercise of the 
powers expressly delegated to it by the sovereign ' 
states, 
(e) 1st. United States senator from Illinois. He ob- 
stinately denied the necessity of making the slav- 
ery question a national political issue. 2d. Uni- 
ted States senator from Mississippi, 1857 — 1861, 
afterward President of the Southern Confeder- 13. 
acy, a distinguished soldier, representative of the 
uncompromising self-interest of the Southern 
States. 3d. President of the United States, 1857 
— 1861, a statesman of wide experience and a 
leading Northern supporter of the slave-holding 
interests. 

9. (a) Douglas and Lincoln were rival candidates for 
the United States senatorship; Lincoln challenged 
his opponent to a series of joint debates during 
the canvass for members of the legislature. 

« (b) The excitement aroused in all parts of the coun- 
try by the debates showed conclusively that the 
questions relating to slavery were the only sub- 
jects of political discussion in which the mass of 
the voters took any interest. 

(c) The application of the principle of " Free Soil"; 
the application of the principle of " Popular Sov- 
ereignty." 

(d) Douglas was elected to the Senate owing to the 
belief that the Northern Democrats were in a po- 
sition to effect a compromise that would save the 
Union. 

10. (a) He was the Republican candidate for President ^^' 

of the United States. 

(b) The Southern Democrats, exasperated by bitter 
attacks in the North on Southern institutions, 
and inspired by the secession idea, refused to 
make concessions to Northern opinion. Conse- 
quently, the Democratic party divided its votes 
and lost its commanding position as the national 
party opposed to Republican sectionalism. 

(c) Lincoln was elected President in the face of the 
open threat that his election would be followed by 
the secession of the cotton-growing states. 

11. (a) The theory that the Constitution of the United ^^• 

States was nothing more than voluntary compact 
between independent states for mutual advantage. 

(b) The Southern States enjoyed a practical monop- 
oly of the production of cotton, one of the world's 
most important staples. The people of the South- 
em States differed in habits, ideas, and, to some 
extent, in origin from the people of the North. 
European buyers of cotton, jealous of the rising 
manufacturing industry of the Northern States, 
encouraged the estrangement between the sec- 
tions, arising from these differences. 

(c) They believed that Lincoln was an ignorant and 
inexperienced backwoodsman who would be only 
a tool in the hands of the inveterate enemies of 
the Southern people and institutions. 

(d) He regarded the secession movement as a con- 
spiracy between certain citizens of the United 
States to resist the operation of the laws of the 
United States. 

12. (a) As constitutional commander-in-chief, his control 

over the military and naval forces, provided by 
Congress, is unchecked. He cannot formally de- 
clare war or make peace, but he can command 
or suspend hostilities, and suspend or restore the 
operation of the ordinary civil law in accordance 
with his own ideas of his duty. 

(b) To preserve the Union without admitting the 
right of secession. 

(c) President Lincoln sought, by recognizing fully the 
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constitutional right of the slaveholder to the la- 
bor of his slaves, to separate the idea of slave- 
holding from the idea of secession. The Aboli- 
tionists wished to do away with slavery at once, 
as the foundation of the whole difficulty, 
(d) That the attempt to preserve the Union by force^ 
of arms would probably fail; and, whether it 
failed or succeeded, would endanger free institu- 
tions in America. 

(a) A proclamation issued by President Lincoln, Jan. 
1, 1868, in pursuance of a warning previously 
issued declaring all slaves free in those states in 
which the authority of the Federal Government 
was being resisted. 

(b) The proclamation was issued by virtue of the 
power vested in the President as commander-in- 
chief of the forces, in time of war. It was, in 
effect, the destruction of a certain amount of the 
private property of enemies of the United States. 

(c) More than three-fourths of the slave population 
of the United States were contained in the states 
and parts of states specified in the proclamation. 

(d) The system of slave labor in the South was sys- 
tematically demoralized by the action of the mili- 
tary forces of the United States in pursuance of 
the proclamation. 

(e) Freeing the slaves in the states where slave- 
owning was most profitable gave the system of 
slavery its death blow. The remaining slaves 
were soon freed by state action and by the adop- 
tion of the Thirteenth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

(a) Abolitionist opposition was disarmed and Presi- 
dent Lincoln became the undisputed leader of the 
Republican party. 

(b) Gen. George B. McClellan, one of the most popu- 
lar of the Federal commanders in the field. 

(c) Whether the policies of the administration of 
President Lincoln had been attended with a sufli- 
cient degree of success to warrant their contin- 
uance. 

(d) President Lincoln was re-elected by a large pop- 
ular majority and an overwhelming majority of 
the electoral vote. 

(a) It was recognized only as a military organiza- 
tion with which the United States was at war. 
The states were regarded as states of the Union 
temporarily out of their normal constitutional 
relations with the Union. The people of these 
states were treated as citizens of the United 
States, entitled to all the benefits of such citi- 
zenship, whenever they should submit to the con- 
stitutional authority of the Federal Government. 
The freedmen were encouraged to assume and 
protected in maintaining the legal position of free 
negroes in the several states, and were enlisted 
in the military service on the same terms as white 
soldiers. 

(b) In general, that the policy of opposing secession 
and slavery by force of arms had failed and that 
peace should be offered the Southern States on 
the sole condition of the restoration of the Union. 

(c) In general, that the people of the Southern 
States had forfeited their constitutional rights, 
and that it was the right and duty of the United 
States Congress to prescribe the terms on which 
these rights might be restored. 

(a) President Lincoln was shot in his box at Ford's 
Theater, Washington, on the evening of April 
14, 1865, by a madman who fancied that he was 
avenging the South. After the shooting, the 
President lay unconscious until 7 a. m., April 15, 
when he died. 

(Concluded on page 237) 
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Grammar School Course in Literature 

By Harriet E. Peet, State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 



The Study of a Short Poem— II. 

The introduction to a descriptive lyric should 
lead the mind to the scene and thought suggested. 
The introduction to lyrics in the form of a ballad 
should prepare the way for the story. Tenny- 
son's "Lady Clare," for example, requires a story 
introduction. 

LADY CLARE 

IntrodMction. — ^A woman once took care of a 
baby who was to be called Lady Clare and was 
to inherit a castle and many acres of land. The 
baby fell ill and died. The woman thought to her- 
self, "If I tell no one and put my own baby in her 
place, my child will be thought to be the real Lady 
Clare." The nurse did this and kept what she 
had done a secret until her child grew up and was 
to marry Lord Ronald, the next in line to inherit 
the land and castle. When the nurse's daughter, 
who had always believed herself the real Lady 
Clare, was told by the mother, the nurse, that she 
was only a peasant bom, she was filled with 
shame. She was not so sorry that she was a peas- 
ant bom as that she should have kept Lord Ronald 
from his castle and lands. The poem by Tennyson 
called "Lady Clare" tells what she did when she 
found that she was not the real heiress to the 
castle and the land. 

It was the time when lilies blow 

And clouds are highest up in air; 
Lord Ronald brought a lily-white doe 

To ^ve his cousin, Lady Clare. 

I trow they did not part in scorn; 

Lovers long betroth'd were they; 
They two will wed the morrow mom — 

God's blessing on the day! 

"He does not love me for my birth, 

Nor for my lands so broad and fair; 
He loves me for my own true worth, 

And that is well," said Lady Clare. 

In there came old Alice, the nurse, 
Said, "Who was this that went from thee?" 

"It was my cousin," said Lady Clare; 
"To-morrow he weds with me." 

"0, God be thanked," said Alice, the nurse, 
"That all comes 'round so just and fair! 

Lord Ronald is heir of all your lands, 
And you are not the Lady Clare." 

"Are ye out of your mind, my nurse, my nurse," 
Said Lady Clare, "that ye speak so wild?" 

"As God's above," said Alice, the nurse, 
•*I speak the truth: you are my child. 

"The old earl's daughter died at my breast; 

I speak the truth, as I live by bread! 
I buried her like my own sweet child, 

And put my child in her stead." 

"Falsely, falsely have ye done, 

mother," she said, "if this be true. 
To keep the best man under the sun 

So many years from his due." 



"Nay, now, my child," said Alice, the nurse, % 

"But keep the secret for your life, 
And all you have will be Lord Ronald's, 

When you are man and wife." 

"If I'm a beggar born," she said, 

"I will speak out, for I dare not lie. 
Pull off, pull off, the brooch of gold. 

And fling the diamond necklace by." 

Lady Clare then putes on a peasant's gown and 
after a word of forgiveness to Alice, the nurse, she 
goes to Lord Ronald, accompanied by the lily-white 
doe. When she reaches his castle Lord Ronald 
greets her. 

Down stept Lord Ronald from his tower: 

"O Lady Clare, you shame your worth! 
Why come you drest like a village maid. 

That are the flower of the earth?" 

"If I come drest like a village maid, 

I am but as my fortunes are; 
I am a beggar born," she said, 

"And not the Lady Clare." 

"Play me no tricks," said Lord Ronald, 
"For I am yours in word and in deed. 

Play me no tricks," said Lord Ronald, 
"Your riddle is hard to read." 

6, and proudly stood she up, 

Her heart within her did not fail; 
She look'd into Lord Ronald's eyes, 

And told him all her nurse's tale. 

He laugh'd a laugh of merry scorn; 

He tum'd and kiss'd her where she stood; 
"If you are not the heiress bom. 

And I," said he, "the next in blood,— 

"If you are not the heiress bom. 

And I," said he, "the lawful heir. 
We two will wed to-morrow morn. 

And you shall still be Lady Clare." 

Questions in the Text. — ^What present did Lord 
Ronald give Lady Clare? What were they to each 
other that he could give her a present? When 
were they to marry? What did Alice, the nurse, 
tell Lady Clare upon this day? What did Lady 
Clare decide to do when she found that she was 
not the real Lady Clare? Why was this a hard 
thing to do? How did she treat her mother? 
How was she dressed when she went to Lord Ron- 
ald to tell him that she was not the real Lady 
Clare? What went with her to Lord Ronald? 
What did Lord Ronald say to her when he saw her 
in a russet gown? What excuse did she make for 
wearing such a gown? What did Lord Ronald 
decide to do when he found that his betrothed was 
not the real Lady Clare? 

What is admirable about Lady Clare's charac- 
ter? What can be said of Lord Ronald's treat- 
ment of Lady Clare? What parts of the story 
make pretty pictures? What things made you 
wish to know the end of the story before you got 
to the last stanza? How else might the story have 
ended? How much of the story is told thru con- 
versation? What things make the poem an inter- 
esting one? 
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Forms of Expression, — Oral work: Each child 
should suggest such topics as the following and 
then recite upon one of them : The Characters of 
,Lady Clare, Lord Ronald and Alice, the Nurse; A 
Subject for a Picture from "Lady Clare," Another 
Ending for the Story of Lady Clare. Written 
work: A Dramatic Scene from Lady Clare; A 
Review of Lady Clare; The Story of Lady Clare; 
A Description of Lady Clare and her Doe. Read- 
ing: A dramatic interpretation of the poem. 

Thruout the work with short poems, variety 
must be sought. Each poem, if studied, will be 
found to be suggestive of what is adapted to its 
particular atmosphere and thought. A change of 
method also should be used in going from one poem 
to another so that a deadening routine may be 
avoided. A sixth grade class were studying the 
"Deacon's Masterpiece" recently. The introduc- 
tion consisted in recounting observations of the 
children on an old-fashioned chaise which they 
had seen in a museum. After this the poem was 
read by the teacher and then each child was made 
responsible for a complete interpretiition of a 
single stanza. The next day, the recitation was 
conducted in the following way: The children 
who had been made responsible for an explanation 
of the first stanza, read it and gave their ideas 
in detail as to what it meant. The other children 
then had an opportunity to ask questions about 
what puzzled them in the stanza. After the mem- 
bers of the class had asked all the questions they 
desired, the two children who had been made re- 
sponsible for the interpretation of the stanza had 
their turn in asking questions. The entire exer- 
cise was wholly within the hands of the children 
and was most entertaining. It brought to light 
every bit of vague thinking which had been done 
by the children and taught in a forceful way that 
genuine study left no stones unturned. The work 
on the poem was finished by an interpretive 
reading. 

As an introduction to Holmes' "Broomstick 
Train" the same class wrote imaginary encoun- 
ters with witches. They read the poem to get 
ideas about witches and to discover what Holmes 
meant by the "Broomstick Train." The detailed 
study consisted first in following thru several 
stanzas, explaining it as they went along, and sec- 
ond in giving lines from the last stanzas which 
would help the slower children to guess what was 
meant by the Broomstick train. The following 
compositions were written. Each paper was as 
individual as the child who wrote it: 

A MEETING IN THE WOODS 

A little while ago, I had to walk thru a dark, dark 
woods to the doctor's house at night. 

When I returned it was nearly midnight, and the stars 
shone out brightly. 

Suddenly I saw a great bird, — it looked like an owl, 
and I heard a whirr, whirr, whirr, as it came on. At 
length another, another, and yet another came. Then they 
all flew down, and I heard mumbling and a chattering. 
I saw them light a Are and I saw they were living people 
with long capes and tall, pointed hats. They were very 
thin and wrinkled witches. 

THE DREADFUL WITCHES 

It was about midnight when I heard a very strange 
noise. Now, I sleep in a room all by myself. I am not 
very brave when I hear such queer noises. I thought of 
everything. So I sat up in bed to see if I could see any- 
thing of witches coming towards our house! Oh, you 
can't imagine how frightened I was! They looked as if 
they were coming right over to our house toward me. But 
all of a sudden, they took a sharp curve, and went to 



Mr. North's barn. They disappeared thru the roof. I 
looked to see what they were doing. They were jumping 
on the cow's back and playing all sorts of tricks on the 
cows. The next morning Mr. North's customers all had 
sour milk for breakfast. 

THE MEETING IN THE DARK CELLAR 

The boys and I were playing in a difgck cellar where it 
is said a witch lived at night. We all went home and I 
found I had left my coat there. Of course I did not like 
the idea of going back, but I had to. I started on my way 
and reached the deserted cellar and picked up my coat 
But the minute I turned I heard a rushing sound. It was 
a queer sound, and a rumble came with it Of course it 
startled me and I looked in that direction. And what do 
you think I saw? Two pairs of eyes looking at me. They 
came nearer; I turned and ran home. I never saw those 
eyes again, but I knew they belonged to the witches. 

The lyrics selected for study should, of course, 
be optimistic, simple and beautiful. Many that 
are appropriate for children may be found in 
Elizabethan literature. Care should be taken to 
avoid those that are cynical. "Blow, blow, thou 
winter wind," for example, is a beautiful lyric 
belonging to this time which is appropriate for 
children on account of its cjmicism. 

Blow, blow, thou winter wind! 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man's ingratitude; 
Thy tooth is not so keen, 
Because thou art not seen, 
Altho thy breath be rude. 

Heigh hoi sing, heigh ho! unto the green holly: 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly : 

Then heigh ho, the holly! 

This life is most jolly. 

The Puritan and Cavalier period has a number 
of lyrics which are graceful and dainty for the 
children, but it is not until we come to the early 
Romanticists that we And the writer who has just 
the touch that is particularly suited to the fancies 
of childhood. In William Blake's "Songs of Inno- 
cence" there are many quaint concerts. Perhaps 
"Night" is one of the most beautiful of his lyrics. 

NIGHT 

The sun descending in the west. 

The evening star does shine; 
The birds are silent in their nest, 
And I must seek for mine. 
The moon, like a flower 
In heaven's high bower, 
With silent delight 
Sits and smiles on the night. 

Farewell, green fields and happy groves. 

Where flocks have ta'en delight; 
Where lambs have nibbled, silent moves 
The feet of angels bright; 
Unseen, they pour blessing, 
And joy without ceasing, 
On each bud and blossom, 
And each sleeping bosom. 

They look in every thoughtless nest, 

Where birds are covered warm, 
They visit caves of every beast, 
To keep them all from harm: 
If they see any weeping 
That should have been sleeping. 
They pour sleep on their head. 
And sit down by their bed. 

— WiLUAM Blake. 
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Industrial Geography 

By G. B. COFFMAN, Illinois 



Lumbering in the United States 

The forest area of this country, in its primeval 
state, was about seventy per cent of all the land. 
At the present time it covers about one million 
square miles of timbered land, or about fifty per 
cent of all the land. The present actual forest 
area, from which our lumber supply must be 
drawn, is not more than one-half of the wooded 
area, or about twenty-five per cent of all the land. 

ORIGINAL FORESTS 

The woods of the United States are in three 
divisions: The Atlantic forest, the Rocky moun- 
tain forest, and the Pacific coast forest. The At- 
lantic forest comprises about three-fourths of all 
the original forests. It originally included all the 
forest east of the Mississippi river. In the east, 
this forest extended from Maine to Florida. At 
the north ft esrtended westward to the Red river 
of the Nortii and in the south it extended beyond 
the Mississippi river, taking in Missouri, Arkan- 
sas, part of Oklahoma and part of Texas. In the 
center the iarairie country begins in Illinois and 
takes in Iowa, the northern part of Missouri and 
extends westward to the Rocky mountains. The 
region is known as the Great Western Plains. 
This treeless belt is from four hundred to eight 
hundred miles wide, beginning north of the Cana- 
dian boundary and extending south to the Mexi- 
can line. There are five states in this belt almost 
destitute of trees. 

Much of the Atlantic forest was of small 
growth, but vast unbroken areas contained the 
finest standing timber known to man. In the cen- 
ter of this belt, running east and west, were the 
deciduous trees, the hard wood. In this belt were 
found the finest oak, poplar, walnut, hickory and 
cherry known to man. No conifers were found in 
the center of this belt, but as we approach the 
North or the South the forest became mixed with 
the conifers. The Northern belt was called white 
or Northern pine. This is soft and is the finest 
and most valuable of the pines. It is the delight 
of the carpenters. This white pine belt covered 
Maine, New Hampshire, New York, Michigan and 
the northern parts of Wisconsin and 'Minnesota. 
The best of this pine has been cut. 

The name given the pine in the Southern belt is 
yellow, or Georgia pine. This is hard pine. The 
belt begins in New Jersey, extends through Vir- 
ginia, then west through the Gulf States to Ar- 
kansas and Texas. In the middle belt there are 
over 225 varieties of deciduous trees, more than a 
third of which have commercial value. The av- 
erage farm in this region contains a greater va- 
riety of trees than does all Europe. Few decidu- 
ous trees grow west of this belt. 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN FOREST 

The Rocky mountain forest is the continuation 
of the forests of British Columbia. In the west- 
em part of Montana and in the northern part of 
Idaho are found almost the same kinds of trees as 
on the Pacific coast farther west. The timber is 
not very good. Farther south, in the high re- 
gions, some pine is found, but not of good quality. 
The forest continues in patches almost to the Mex- 
ican borders. 



THE PACIFIC COAST FOREST 

This is the greatest forest on the face of the 
earth: It extends all along the Pacific coast. Its 
breadth is greatest in Washington and Oregon, 
gradually lessening as it extends south. In this 
region are foimd the oldest and largest trees on 
the face of the earth. The Douglas or red fir in 
Washington and Oregon is almost equal in quan- 
tity to all others. The white pine and the South- 
em yellow pine are also found here. The red ce- 
dar from which three-fourths of all the shingles 
are made is found here. Other cedars, firs, spruce 
and hemlock grow in Washington and Oregon. 
South of Oregon, along the coast, are found ttie 
redwood and the "big trees" of Califomia. The 
sugar pine also grows in California. 

THE PRESENT TIMBER SUPPLY 

It is estimated that at the pres^it rate of cut- 
ting, the timber supply will be exhausted in fifty 
years. Of all the supply of timber in the United 
States, the Northern states have about three- 
twelfths, the Southern states four-twelfths and 
the Western states five-twelfths. Of the whole, 
about twenty per cent is hard wood; the remain^ 
der is coniferous. 

The white pine is the cream of the conifers. 
From this all other varieties are measured, litis 
variety grows in the Northern states and Wash- 
ington and Oregon, but there is but little to cut 
now. Along with the white pine grows the Nor- 
way pine, a variety a little harder. It is now 
reckoned as white pine. Other conifers now used 
for lumber in the Northern states are the hemlodc, 
spruce, tamarack, balsam and jack pine. 

The first logging took only the finest white pine; 
now they are cutting all timber that clears five 
inches. The mixture of hard wood was often neg- 
lected, but now every variety is taken. Old logs 
that were thrown away in early logging are picked 
up and used. Some years ago logs which could 
not be floated down the river to the mills were 
considered worthless; now logs are hauled by 
trains three hundred miles to mills and are con- 
sidered a good investment. No sawable timber in 
the lake regions is considered too difficult of access 
to be marketable. In the swamp lands the timber 
is cut and hauled to lakes or rivers, and then with 
portable saw-mills it is made into lumber. Of- 
ten the pulp-wood cutter follows the saw-mill and 
picks up what is left, sometimes clearing the land 
of all wood. 

In the Southern section the long-leaf yellow 
pine is the standard. Next to it are the Cuban 
and the loblolly pine. These varieties make good 
commercial lumber. The short-leaf yellow pine 
makes good lumber. It is a rapid grower. The 
lumbermen are now cutting logs from 18 to 20 
inches in diameter in short-leaf pine forests, 
grown on cotton fields which were abandoned in 
time of the Civil War. About twelve billion feet 
of yellow pine are being cut each year. This is 
about one-third of all the lumber manufactured 
in the United States. At this rate the cutting will 
only last about twenty-five years. 

The cypress is another important Southern va- 
riety. About on6 billion feet is cut annually. The 
timber grows principally at sea level in the 
swampy country. On this account it is hard to 
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market. Teams cannot be taken 
into the swamps. Temporary 
logging railroads are used. Wire 
cables are run from the track for 
about half a mile on each side. 
In this way the logs are jerked in 
to the track. Thus a swath about 
a mile wide is logged. The track 
is then pulled up and laid for an- 
other swath. 

Forty years ago the Northeast- 
em States reached their maxi- 
mum in the supply of lumber; 
twenty years ago the Lake States 
reached their maximum. The 
Southern States are now produc- 
ing their greatest amount of 
lumber. The maximum for the 
Southern States is yet to come. 
It is estimated that there are 
standing on the Pacific coast more 
than 700,000,000,000 feet; in Brit- 
ish Columbia about 150,000,000,- 
000 feet. Almost half of this is 
Douglas fir; Western yellow and 
white pine, about one-fifth; the 
remainder red cedar, redwood, 
hemlock, sugar pine and spruce. 
We are cutting annually about 
7,500,000,000 feet. 

Of our hardwood supply we are 
using about 25,000,000,000 feet. 
Forty-five per cent of this is oak, 
mostly white oak; ten per cent 
poplar and about eight per cent 
maple. We are using more lum- 
ber per capita than we formerly 
used, our annual consumption be- 
ing about four hundred feet, Eu- 
rope uses about sixty feet per 
capita. 

The freight on lumber per yard 
is enormous. No one place is ex- 
empt from helping to pay this 
bill. There is no section of the 
country but that imports lumber 
from some other section. The 
hardwood is used in all parts of 
the United States. All the part 
west of the Mississippi is supplied 
by hardwood from the East. Yel- 
low pine from the South goes 
North for flooring, finish and tim- 
bers. It is the chief lumber of 
the Eastern market. The white 
pine of the North goes to the East 
and the South for doors and fin- 
ishing material. 

From the Pacific coast, the red 
cedar, in the form of shingles, is 
shipped to the Eastern market. 
The white pine, which was for- 
merly used for shingles, has not 
been used much in late years. 
Two-thirds of the shingles cut an- 
nually in the United States are 
•made of the Washington cedar. 
Siding is also made of red cedar 
and is shipped East. The fir is 
used for joints, scantling, etc. It 
finds a big market in the Dakotas 
and Iowa. 

The yellow pine of the South 
is rapidly taking the place of the 
white pine, on account of the scar- 
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city of the latter, and is finding market as far 
north as Minnesota. Cypress is in demand east 
of the Rockies for sash and door material. The 
bulk of the redwood is used west of the Rockies. 
White pine is sought the world over. It is used 
for pattern stock. The sugar pine is shipped from 
the Pacific coast to the pine regions of Maine and 
other parts of the country. The sugar pine is also 
being made into matches and door sashes. For- 
merly the matches were made of white pine. 
These long hauls add greatly to the cost of lum- 
ber. Fir timber, costing $13 per thousand on the 
Pacific coast, would cost $26 at St. Paul. This 
makes the transportation as much or more than 
the original cost of the lumber at the mills. At 
most any lumber yard can be found the yellow 
pine of the South, the white pine of the North, 
the hardwood of the Ohio River valley, the cedar, 
fir, redwood and hemlock of the Pacific coast. 

EXPORT OF LUMBER 

We export about $90,000,000 worth of lumber 
annually. This is about five per cent of our an- 
nual cut. America has always been, and is now, 
the source of supply of lumber for other countries. 
Canada is also a country which exports a great 
deal of lumber. She sends a great amount of logs 
and lumber to the United States. We get from 
her a great many shingles. We are selling abroad 
for cabinet purposes red gum of the Southern for- 
ests, under the name of satin walnut. However, 
we import a great amount of cabinet woods. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., is the city which consumes 
the most of this imported wood for cabinet pur- 
poses. Mahogany is the wood most imported for 
this purpose. Most of it is shipped to England 
fro-n Africa, and then to the United States. Some 
of it comes from Mexico, Nicaragua, and Cuba. 

THE PULP-WOOD 

The pulp-wood industry is against the re- 
growth of the timber. The demand is so great 
for this kind of wood that we are compelled to go 
abroad for the wood. Twenty per cent of the 
wood is brought from Canada. It brings $6 or $7 
per cord. Three millions of cords are used annu- 
ally. At this rate our pulp-wood supply will last 
but twenty years. 

Nearly all kinds of lumber have doubled in 
price in the last fourteen years. This makes the 
cost of building much higher. One is staggered 
when he comes to settle the lumber bill. The 
prices now are approximately : White pine, $95 ; 
yellow poplar, $60; Southern yellow pine, $30; 
Cottonwood, $45; hemlock, $25. The average 
prices for the Minneapolis mills was $12. It is 
now about $24. The conifer wood was advanced 
more than the hardwood. White pine is worth 
more than quarter-sawed oak. 

It is not hard to see the reasons for this ad- 
vance. Everything pertaining^to the output of the 
lumber has advanced in price. The lumberman 
must pay a double price for the trees. He must 
pay a double price for his labor and he must pay 
a big price for his transportation and his tools. 
It also takes more labor to market the trees; be- 
cause only the finest and best were taken in ear- 
lier days, only those near the market were taken. 
Now the lumberman must seek the swamps and 
the rough places and he must take small trees and 
must haul them a greater distance. 

At the present time there cannot be a lumber 
trust. Three-fourths of all the standing timber 
is owned by private people. These parties are not 
rich men. They own farms and the timber on 
them. The timber on such farms is cut and pre- 



pared for market by small mills ; mills placed here 
and there till the timber is cut, and then removed 
to some other place. The lumber is usually mar- 
keted by the original owner of the logs. This is 
especially true in the hardwood regions of the At- 
lantic forest. 

It is true that there are large and strong lum- 
ber companies; but it has been hard for them to 
get hold of much of the timber land. Some of 
them have bought of the railroads and some of 
them have bought a great deal of private parties. 
As the law is concerning the homestead and the 
timber acts, the lumber men have been successful 
in buying such land at a very low rate. These acts 
have made it possible for small companies to get 
hold of some of the timber land. 

The total wooded area of this country is about 
seven hundred million acres. The government has 
been slow in seeing the treeless days ahead of us. 
The total government forest reserve covers an 
area of one hundred and fifty million acres. This 
has been reserved in the last eighteen years. All 
is west of the Mississippi river, and there is but 
light timber on that which is east of the Pacific 
slope. In the reserve the people are not prevented 
from using the timber, but it is merely effectively 
protected from trespass and fire, and thrown open 
on advantageous terms to the people. The motto 
is: "Use the wood and save the forest." 

The Forest Service has been very active of late 
years. It shows the people how to prevent and 
fight forest fires ; how to save the forest from the 
ravages of grazing stock; how to cut trees with- 
out damaging other trees ; and how to replant land 
where trees have been cut. Its work is very effec- 
tive, but when we consider the amount of timber 
taken each year we know that in years to come 
the timber at hand will not meet the demand. 
What is now being planted, if let grow twenty 
years, would not be sufficient to make the pulp 
which one of the leading papers of New York uses 
during the year. 

When we take a look back to the primeval for- 
ests and see the dense woods with abundance of 
the finest trees in the world, the walnut, the white 
pine and the cherry, being cut down and burned, 
so that the ground might be used for farming; 
and then look at the conditions now, we wonder 
what people were thinking about, Trees in early 
days seemed to be obstacles in the way. The ques- 
tion then was, how to get rid of them. The prob- 
lem now is, how to get them to grow. If the farm- 
ers in the Ohio River Valley had saved one-fifth 
of the timber land, it would now be worth more 
than the rest of the farms. One walnut tree in 
southern Indiaiia, a few months ago, was sold for 
$110 standing. In passing through that country 
one yet sees a few of such woods. 



Lincoln and Tad 

Lincohi's two little boys, "Willie" and "Tad," 
were his closest companions after he went to the 
White House. After Willie's death. Tad received 
a double share of his father's affection. He had 
dogs and goats and ponies, and his father was 
rarely able to deny him anjrthing. The President 
once sent this message to Mrs. Lincoln when she 
and Tad were absent from Washington: "Tell 
Tad the goats and father are very well, especially 
the goats." Tad was on friendly terms with the 
President's cabinet and on one occasion Secretary 
of War Stanton commissioned him a lieutenant in 
the United States army. The proud young officer 
promptly secured muskets and drilled the servants 
in the White House in the manual of arms. 
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Under the head of 'Trincipal Commercial 
Routes of the World," The School Journal will 
have a rejgrular monthly department devoted to 
this most important phase of commercial and in- 
dustrial geography. Last month an article ap- 
peared, giving, in connection with a historical 
sketch of transatlantic service, an outline of the 
vast transportation interest controlled by the 
Hamburg-American Packet Company. Descrip- 
tions of other steamship and railroad lines will 
follow. 

In the present number is given the splendid 
map prepared by the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, Bureau of Statistics, at Washington, 
D. C. Copies of the original map can be obtained 
by writing to the Secretary of the Department. 

DISTANCES FROM NEW . YORK TO THE PRINCIPAL 

PORTS OP THE WORLD 
Aden. 

Via Suez Canal, 6,532. 

Via Cape of Good Hope, 10,985. 

Via Singapore and San Francisco, 14,691. 
Antwerp, 8,325. 
Batavia (Java). 

Via Panama, 13,167. 

Via Suez Canal, 10,182. 

Via Cape of Good Hope, 11,855. 
Bombay. 



Via Suez Canal, 8,120. 

Via Cape of Good Hope^ 11,260. 

Via Singapore and San Francisco, 12,971. 

Via Singapore and Panama, 14,887. 
Bermuda, 676. 
Calcutta. 

Via Suez, 9^80. 

Via Cape of Good Hope, 12,180. 

Via Singapore and San Francisco, 12,181. 
Callao. 

Via Panama, 8,892. 

Via Magellan Strait, 16,868. 
Cape Town, 6,815. 

Colon (eastern end of Panama Canal), 1,981. 
Colombo. 

_Via Suez Canal, 8,610. 

Via Cape of Good Hope, 11,130. 
Copenhagen, 3,852. 
Gibraltar, 3,207. 
Guam. 

Via San Francisco, 8,245. 
Havre, 3,169. 
Hongkong. 

Via San Francisco, 5,288. 

Via Suez, 11,610. 

Via Cape of Good Hope, 13,590. 

Via Magellan Strait, 16,868. 
Honolulu. 

Via San Francisco, 5,288. 
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Via Masrellan Strait, 18^69. 
Kingston, Jamaica, 1,478. 
Liverpool, 8,058. 
Manila. 

Via Yokohama and San Francisco, 9,840. 

Via Panama, 11,546. 

Via Magellan Strait, 16,786. 
Melbonme. 

Via San Francisco, 10,281. 

Via Panama, 10,028. 
. Via Suez, 12,981. 

.Via Cape of Good Hope, 12,670. 
Mexico City, 2,399. 
Naples, 4,172. 
New Orleans, 1,741. 
Nome, Alaska. 

Via San Francisco, 5,896. 

Via Panama, 8,010. 

Via Magellan Strait, 15,840. 
Odessa. 

Via Gibraltar, 5,870. 
Panama. 

Via Canal and Colon, 2,028. 
Pemambuco, Brazil, 8,696. 
Port Said, Egypt, 5,122. 
Port Townsend, 8,199. 
Punta Arenas (Magellan Strait), 6,890. 
Rio de Janeiro, 4,778. 
San Francisco, 8,191. 



St Petersburg, 4,682. 
San Juan, P. R., 1,428. 
Singapore. 

Via San Francisco, 10,698. 

Via Suez, 10,170. 

Via Cape of Good Hope, 12,355. 
Shanghai. 

Via Panama, 10,855. 

Via Suez, 12,860. 

Via Cape of Good Hope, 14,593. 
Tehuantepec, 2,086. 
Tutuila, 7,841. 
Valparaiso. 

Via San Francisco, 8,381. 

Via Panama, 4,637. 

Via Magellan Strait, 8,460. 
Vladivostok. 

Via San Francisco, 7,897. 

Via Magellan Strait, 8,460. 
Wellington, New Zealand. 

Via San Francisco, 9,100. 

Via Magellan Strait, 11,500. 

Via Suez, 14,280. 

Via Cape of Good Hope, 13,710. 
Yokohama. 

Via San Francisco, 7,727. 

Via Magellan Strait, 16,205. 

Via Singapore and Suez, 13,040. 

Via Cape of Good Hope, 15,020. 
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A Week With the Seventh Grade 



SECOND HALF YEAR 



Monday 

MORNING EXERCISES 
Tojnc for Discussion. — Our responsibilities to 
our neighbors. Keeping our own yard, windows 
and steps clean, so as not to cause annoyance to 
those living near; making no unnecessary noises 
that may cause annoyance; not allowing pets to 
annoy; not calling upon neighbors at inconvenient 
times, etc. 

ENGLISH 
Recitation. — ^Arrange the following statements 
in the form of an outline: 

Prepared as he was to see an inauspicious and ill-look- 
ing person, the ugliness of Anthony Foster considerably 
exceeded what Tressilian had anticipated. He was of 
middle stature, built strongly, but so clumsily as to bor- 
der on deformity, and to give all his motions the ungainly 
awkwardness of a left-legged and left-handed man. His 
hair escaped in sable negligence from under a furred 
bonnet, and hung in elf-locks which seemed strangers to 
the comb, over his rugged brows and around his very 
singular and unprepossessing countenance. His keen dark 
eyes were deep set beneath broad and shaggy eyebrows, 
and as they were usually bent on the ground, seemed as 
if they were themselves ashamed of the expression nat- 
ural to them, and were desirous to conceal it from the ob- 
servation of men. The features which corresponded with 
these eyes and this form were irreg^ular and marked, so 
as to be indelibly fixed on the mind of him who had once 
seen them. — (From Scott's "Kenilworth.") 

Seat Work. — Select the adjectives describing 
Anthony Foster's (1) stature, (2) hair, (3) eyes, 
(4) features. Arrange the adjectives in columnsr 

GEOGRAPHY 

Recitation. — Turkish Empire — ^Why of especial 
interest at this time? How ruled? Who is pres- 
ent Sultan? What changes in government has he 
tried to bring about? How do the people support 
themselves? What is exported? Imported? What 
are the physical characteristics of the country? 
The climate? Capital? Important cities? 

Seat Work. — Read up the appearance, dress, re- 
ligion, homes and other customs of the Turkish 
people. 

HISTORY : — ^AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
Recitation. — Causes of the Revolution: Navi- 
gation Laws, Taxation, Stamp Act, Quartering 
Troops, Tax on Tea, Boston Port Bill, Massachu- 
setts Bill, Transportation Bill — ^as seen from Eng- 
land's side. If possible read from an English 
history published in England. 

Seat Work. — Resistance to unjust measures; 
Smuggling, Stamp Act Congress, Boston Massa- 
ere, Gaspe6, Boston Tea Party — from English 
point of view. 

ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 

i2eci«atton.— Partially fill small bottle with 
water so that when inverted it will barely float 
in tall jar or bottle nearly full of water. Cover 
mouth of tall jar with sheet rubber, fastening with 
thread so that jar is air-tight. Press upon rub- 
ber. Note and explain behavior of small floating 
bottle. 

Seat Work.— Make drawing of experiment as 
above, and write in notebook conclusions drawn 
therefrom. 



MATHEMATICS 

Recitation. — Construct a trapezoid. Draw one 
of its diagonals. How may the area of each part 
be found, given the base and altitude? How may 
the area of a trapezoid be found, given the two 
area of the trapezoid. 

Seat Work. — Lay out a trapezoid on the school- 
room floor, making one side of the room one of 
the bases. Measure the sides, and calculate the 
area of the trapezoid. 

Tuesday 

MORNING EXERCISES 

Topic for Discussion. — The Hospital — ^What are 
hospitals for? How supported? Why better for 
patients than home treatment? Ambulance sys- 
tem, physicians, nurses, wards, private rooms, 
etc. 

ENGLISH 

Seat Work. — Make lists of appropriate adjec- 
tives describing the eyes, hair, complexion and 
stature of someone in the room. 

Recitation. — Describe portraits, using appro- 
priate descriptive adjectives, as, Washington, 
Longfellow, Bryant, President Roosevelt, etc. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Seat Work. — Study history of Constantinople, 
the founder, for whom named, why situated where 
it is (see map), historic events which occurred 
there. 

Recitation. — Study of geographical features of 
Turkey continued from previous day. 

HISTORY 

Recitation. — Events in English history leading 
up to Treaty of Paris, 1783. Pitt the younger. 
Hastings. 

Seat Work. — Conditions in India during time of 
Hastings' office there. 

ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 

Recitation. — ^Arrange funnel, rubber tube and 
glass nozzle, as in diagram. Fill with water, ele- 
vate and then depress funnel. Explain action 
of funnel in each case. 




Seat Work. — Draw diagram of above experi- 
ment and enter conclusions in notebook. 

MATHEMATICS 

Problems. — (From School Work for June, 
1907.) 

1. Find the interest on $365 for 2 years, 6 months, 18 
days, at 4 per cent. 
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2. How long will it take $3,000 to double itself at 6 
per cent, simple interest? 

3. A 20-day note for $96 was drawn and immediately 
discounted at a bank at 6 per cent Find the proceeds. 

4. A merchant pays $38.40 for a piece of cloth. If there 
had been 3 yards more in the piece, it would have cost 
him $42. How many yards were in the piece? 

5. Find, by the six per cent method, the interest and 
the amount of $5,000 for 4 years, 9 months, 11 days, at 3 
per cent. 

6. The population of the United States is 78,500,000. 
Twelve per cent of the people are engaged in farming, 
2^ per cent in the professions. How many are engaged 
in each? 

7. If 13,580, or 48% per cent, of the passenger coaches 
on the French railroads are third-class, how many pas- 
senger coaches are there in all? 

8. A salesman for a typewriter company received $10 
per week salary and 15 per cent commission on all sales. 
Find his earnings for one week if he sold one machine 
for $95 and three for $87 apiece. 

9. If 24% yards of cloth cost $88.75, how much will 12% 
yards cost? 

Wednesday 

MORNING EXERCISES 
Topic for Discussion. — Conduct on the street. 
No loitering, no boisterous talking, no trying to 
attract attention, quiet dress for street, manners. 

ENGLISH 

Seat Work. — Write • five sentences containing 
adverbs of time, and five containing adverbs of 
place. 

Recitation. — Have pupils find all the adverbs in 
a selection from some text-book, stating in every 
case the kind of adverb, and its value in the sen- 
tence. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Recitation. — ^Arabia : Geographical position, 
and character (peninsula), climate, industries, 
exports, imports, government, people. 

Seat Work. — Read about life in Arabia, horses, 
trading, camels. Bedouins. 

HISTORY 

Recitation. — War of 1812 with the United 
States, from the English point of view. Causes. 
Principal events. Results. In what respects were 
the British justified in their point of view? 

Seat Work. — ^Read about conditions in England 
in 1812. Who was king? Prime minister? What 
were the people doing? What inventions about 
that time? What kind of houses? Furniture? 
Means of conveyance? Religious conditions? 

ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 

Seat Work. — Study the arrangement of foun- 
tains. What makes the water fiow as it does? In 
Madison Square, New York City, there is a foun- 
tain from which the water comes out in spurts — 
a flow, then a rest. How is such a fountain ar- 
ranged ? 

Recitation. — ^With the aid of a large bottle or 
jar and glass tubing make a fountain. 

MATHEMATICS 

Recitation. — Problems in simple interest, from 
book. 

Seat Work. — ^Write a promissory note, payable 
at a definite time, at the legal rate of interest, 
made out to someone in the room, and properly 
signed. 



Thursday 

MORNING EXERCISES 

Topic for Discussion. — Tidiness of the person. 
Proper care of hair, nails, hands, how to have a 
clear complexion, bathing, cleanliness of clothing, 
pleasure derived from daintiness, both by the per- 
son himself and those about him. 

ENGLISH 

Seat Work. — ^Write a letter of sjonpathy such as 
might be written to the mother of a school friend 
who has died. 

Recitation. — ^Read, discuss, and correct, letters 
written as above as seat work. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Seat Work. — Syria and Palestine. What can 
you find about these countries by referring to a 
Bible? 

Recitation. — Syria and Palestine : Of what spe- 
cial interest historically? Jordan River and Dead 
Sea. Natural resources? Cities — Jerusalem, 
Mecca. For .what is .Mecca famous? Who was 
Mohammed? 

HISTORY 
Recitation. — Napoleonic wars, ending with bat- 
tle of Waterloo. 
Seat Work. — Read story of Napoleon's life. 

ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 

Relation of the fountain to bubbling springs, 
geysers, water in houses, etc. 

MATHEMATICS 

Simple interest, practical problems. 
Friday 

MORNING EXERCISES 

Topic for Discussion. — Infiuence of a poet like 
Longfellow upon people who read his poems. 

ENGLISH 

Seat Work. — ^Write sketeh of Longfellow's life. 

Recitation. — ^Read a poem of Longfellow's and 
have pupils retell the story in their own words, 
having an outline written on the board as they 
tell it, taking care that the poet's sequence is fol- 
lowed. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Review the countries studied previously in the 
week, according to the following, plan : 

1. Location: Latitude, longitude, boundaries. 

2. Size as compared with the state in which you 
live. 

3. Mountain systems. Slopes. Plains. 

4. River systems and important rivers. 

5. Important cities, their location, for what 
noted. 

6. Climate. Products. Industries. Methods. 

7. Form of government. Condition of people. 

8. Exports, Imports. Trade with the United 
States. 

HISTORY 

Written review of the week's work. 

ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 

Seat Work. — ^Write in notebooks a summary of 
week's study. Principle underlying working of 
fountains, and other applications of the same prin- 
ciple. 

MATHEMATICS 

Seat Work. — Have pupils write problems in- 
volving simple interest. 

Recitation. — Have problems written as above, 
worked out by other pupils than those originating 
them. 
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E-vents of the Year 1908 in Outline 



By Maud Elm^ Kingsley, Maine 



The Business Depression 

Note. — To understand the discussion of this subject, it 
is necessary that the student be able to answer intelli- 
gently the question, "What is business?" 

(1) Ttte World's Btiainess.— Under the condi- 
tions of civilized life, no one can live directly on 
the produce of his own labor. The social condi- 
tions under which we live, by the involuntary op- 
eration of natural laws, result in making one 
common stock of the world's supply, of commodi- 
ties necessary or useful to civilized man. Towards 
this common stock each individual must con- 
tribute something which is regarded as an equiv- 
alent for what he draws out of it The production, 
collection, and distribution of this supply of the 
necessaries of life is the world's '"Business." 

(2) Trade. — ^It is obvious that when this busi- 
ness is moving briskly and confidently, each indi- 
vidual will find the contribution which he has to 
offer, whether of material or of service, more 
readily accepted and more highly valued than 
when business is dull and stagnant. Business is 
brisk or dull in proportion to the number of actual 
buyers in the market; that is, of persons having 
immediate use for the product of the skill and 
labor of others. Production, Manufacturing, and 
Distribution await the operations of ''Trade/' 

(3) Money. — ^Altho the process of buying and 
selling is, in the last analysis, the exchange of one 
conmiodity for another, single transactions are 
never made on this basis. In all trading, the 
compensation of the seller is a certain amount of 
a standard medium of exchange — ^"Money." With 
the money he has received, the seller then be- 
comes a buyer for his own needs. It follows, 
then, that business may be depressed and that 
widespread inconvenience and hardship may en- 
sue merely from a scarcity of money, at a time 
when salable conmiodities are in full supply and 
demand. 

(4) Banks.— Money in the United States is 
coined gold and, to a small and limited extent, 
coined silver, with notes and certificates redeem- 
able in this coinage. As this is practically the 
money standard of the civilized world, the money 
of the United States may be regarded merely as 
a part of the world's medium of exchange; and 
from this point of view the United States has its 
full share. The money of the United States is is- 
sued and its standard is guaranteed by the Fed- 
eral Government; but its distribution is left to 
the operations of private individuals or corpora- 
tions (bankers or banks) , who make it their busi- 
ness to borrow, thru the system of deposit, the 
surplus of those who possess more money than 
they have immediate use for, and loan it again, 
thru the various systems of credit, to those who 
have immediate use for more money than they 
possess. This transaction is based on the prin- 
ciple that money, being useful only as a medium 
of exchange, will always find its way into the 
channels of exchange, just as water finds its level, 
by the easiest and most direct passage. It is the 
aim of the Banking Business to furnish this di- 
rect and easy communication between those who 
possess and those who need money ; and the busi- 



ness has developed to such an extent that, in the 
United States, under ordinary conditions, no 
business man hoards surplus money, and no busi- 
ness man, needing money, has any difficulty in ob- 
taining a supply in reasonable proportion to tiie 
amount of property he is able to pledge, directly 
or indirectly, to the banks for its repayment. 
In this way, the entire circulating medium of the 
cojuntry, the life-blood of trade, is involved in the 
banking business ; and the safe and easy working 
of the banking system becomes a matter of na- 
tional concern. 

PUBLIC UNEASINJBSS AS REGARDS BANKING METHODS 

a. In October, 1907, rumors gained currency 

(1) That some of the largest banking institu- 
tions of the countiy were being conducted 
recklessly, if not dishonestly. 

(2) That large stockholders in the coQ>orations 
were being unduly favored in the matter 
of loans. 

(8) Money was being loaned on the security of 
property worthless, or likely to become so. 

6. Results of these rumors. 

(1) Depositors ceased to entrust their surplus 
money to the suspected institutions and 
demanded repayment of previous deposits. 

(a) Several of these banlra were unable to 
satisfy the demands made on tibem and 
were compelled to close their doors. 

(2) The failure of these great banking insti- 
tutions caused a general panic. 

(a) Timid depositors in all classes of banks 
hastened to draw out their money. 

(b) Timid bankers hastened to call in their 
loans and to hoard cash in anticipation of 
the dreaded "run.'' 

(8) A few weeks only of panic sufficed to dis- 
organize the entire commercial system, 
(a) As money dropped out of sight into 
vaults and strong boxes, buying ceased; 
producers and manufacturers were unable 
to continue their operations ; and the great 
transportation interests lost emplosrment. 

THE STOCK MARKET PANIC 

Note. — The gn^oundless nature of the money panic 
was apparent; but people, once thoroly fright- 
ened, looked about for a tangible object of fear. 
Such an object offered itself to frightened im- 
aginations in the case against the great corpo- 
rations as presented by the advocates of govern- 
ment control. A panicky feeling of suspicion 
spread that stocks and bonds representing mil- 
lions of dollars of the national capital were prac- 
tically worthless. The mon^ panic threatened 
the nation's means of livelihood; the stock market 
' panic threatened its invested capital. 

a. Fighting the Panic. 

(1) The banks, the great business interests, 
and the Government at once began an ener- 
getic and combined effort to stop the 
^ money panic. 

(a) The banks formed themselves into asso- 
ciations for mutual protection, 
a* They separated the interests of the prop- 
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erly managed banks from those of un- 
sound management. 

a* They afforded aid to threatened banks 
which made it unnecessary for such in- 
stitutions to contract unduly their out- 
standing loans. 

a^ Where necessary, they issued promis- 
sory notes of the association (clearing- 
house certificates), which they paid out 
to whoever would take them instead of 
cash. 

(Such notes were available for local circula- 
tion, but not for hoarding.) 

a* They also co-operated with wealthy busi- 
ness men in borrowing gold in Europe 
for importation. 

(This was a difficult operation, owing to the 
great reluctance of European financiers 
to lend the money which they needed 
badly at home.) 

(b) The Great Business Interests assisted 
the bankers- by continuing to operate at 
great inconvenience and often loss, thru 
lack of cash; by extending credit; and by 
submitting without legal protest to the 
substitution of clearing-house certificates 
for cash, in many cities. 

(c) The United States (Government came to 
the relief — 

a^ By depositing all its surplus funds with 
the banks, and by adding to its surplus 
available for the purpose. 

a- By offering United States Bonds as an at- 
tractive investment to the hoarders of 
money. 

a^ By promising to recommend to Congress 
legislation providing for a better system 
of money distribution. 

Note. — After exhaustive debate on the subject in 
both branches of Congress, a law was passed le- 
galizing and regulating the associations of banks 
in time of financial emergency, and the circula- 
tion of the notes of such associations as money 
under certain restrictions. A Congressional com- 
mission was also appointed to study the finan- 
cial systems of the world with a view to a thoro 
reform of the United States system of money 
distribution. 

<2) Results of these measures. 

(a) These energetic measures quickly checked 
the money panic. Soon after the beginning 
of the New Year, the bankers' associations 
were able to remove all restrictions on cash 
payments and to withdraw the emergency 
circulation of certificates; and, in a few 
months, public confidence was restored. 
No serious or widespread loss resulted 
from bank failure during the panic. 

(b) The improvement in the financial situa- 
tion restored confidence in permanent val- 
ues, to some extent, and removed the con- 
ditions of panic from the stock market. 

TRADE "conditions 

a. Trade, however, the foundation of all prosper- 
ity, recovered more slowly from the shock, 
and has remained dull thruout the year, 
notwithstanding the encouragement of an 
' unusually good cron of all staples and all 
the artificial stimulants that the ingenuity 
of merchants could devise. 

(1) This is accounted for by the fact that the 
feeling of buoyant confidence which induces 



a merchant to buy and contract far in ex- 
cess of his immediate needs cannot be sum- 
moned at will, but comes only as the result 
of a long experience of uninterrupted pros- 
perity. 

POLITICAL EFFECT OF THE PANIC 

a. The panic and consequent business depres- 
sion were promptly utilized as an argu- 
ment against the policy of government con- 
trol of the great corporations, and, conse- 
quently, against the policy of President 
Roosevelt and his administration. 

(1) It was alleged 

(a) That the first cause of all the trouble 
was the evident popular dislike of the great 
corporations and consequent depreciation 
in the value of their securities in which a 
large proportion of the surplus capital of 
the nation was invested. 

(The popular objection to these corpora- 
tionsj it was asserted, was incited and in- 
flamed by the arguments advanced by 
President Roosevelt and the other advo- 
cates of government control.) 

(b) On the other hand, these advocates of 
government control of the corporations de- 
nied that their campaign had brought on 
the panic, and argued that abuses and 
wrong-doing must be exposed and correct- 
ed at any cost. 

&. The panic, however, had the practical effect 
of— 

(1) Checking anti-corporation legislation. (No 

new laws of importance were enacted 
by state legislatures, and Congress 
contented itself with the passage of a 
new law in regard to the liability of 
corporations for injuries to their em- 
ployees, in place of a similar law de- 
clared unconstitutional by the Su- 
preme Court.) 

(2) Prosecutions of corporations for offences 
against existing laws have been vigorously 
pushed by the Federal Department of Jus- 
tice, but with little practical result. No 
sentences can be put in execution until the 
Supreme Court of the United States has 
decided the points of constitutional law in 
a large number of cases now before it. 

(3) Two important decisions by circuit court 
judges would seem to indicate that the 
higher courts will construe the new legis- 
lation strictly in accordance with old prec- 
edents and principles. 

(a) One of these decisions set aside the ver- 
dict against the Standard Oil Company, 
which had resulted in the imposition of the 
famous fine of $29,000,000 on one of the 
branches of that corporation. 

(The verdict was set aside on the ground 
that the enormously wealthy and power- 
ful corporation had not received the 
consideration ii\ the lower court that 
would have been accorded an ordinary 
individual accused of the same offence.) 
(4) The other decision declared unconstitu- 
tional a federal law prohibiting transpor- 
tation companies from engaging in trade, 
on the ground that it went beyond the 
powers of the Federal Government under 
the Interstate Commerce provision of the 
Constitution. 

(To be continued next month) 
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Present Day History and Geography 



Notes of the News of the World 



Upon the recommendation of President Roose- 
velt, both the Senate and the House agreed upon 
an appropriation of $800,000, to be made imme- 
diately available for the sujfferers of the Italian 
earthquake. Of this amount $300,000 was to 
cover the expense of two supply ships which the 
President had diverted from their course in the 
fleet, to the earthquake scene. 



In an address recently made by King Edward 
of England before the boys of Eton College, His 
Majesty summed up the "ideals of our race" as 
"self-restraint, consideration for others, and loyal 
acceptance of public and private duties." 

The British Parliament was prorogued Decem- 
ber 21. Of the important measures under con- 
sideration are the old age pension, the Irish uni- 
versities bill, a bill for fixing eight hours as a 
work day for all miners under ground, another 
for an appropriation for the purchase of the Lon- 
don docks, and one for the better protection of 
children. The last named includes police court 
trial for children, prohibits juvenile smoking and 
aims to prevent minors from visiting saloons. 

The United States Army numbers 4,116 officers 
and 68,512 enlisted men. The Secretary of War 
in his annual report recommends that the general 
scheme of national defense provide for us an or- 
ganized militia of 350,000 men. 



A night school for convicts has been opened in 
the State prison at Trenton, N. J. Almost everj^ 
convict has been enrolled, and many of them are 
assisting in teaching. 



Mr. Ernest Leffingwell, of Knoxville, 111., went 
into the Far North with Mr. Mickkelson three 
years ago. He has just returned from the north- 
em part of Alaska, where he remained to make 
maps and geological surveys after the rest of the 
party came back. He has brought with him a 
map of the coast of northern Alaska, covering a 
distance of two hundred miles and extending as 
far back as the Yukon Divide. 



According to a decision of the Supreme Court, 
the gas consumers of New York City are to have 
returned to them the $9,000,000 paid to the local 
gas combine at a rate in excess of the 80-cent 
rate fixed by the Legislature two years ago. 



An edict issued January 2, in the name of the 
Emperor of China, dismissed from office Yuan 
Shi Ki, Grand Consul and Commander-in-Chief 
of the army. His place -is filled by Na Tung. 



There has been considerable opposition to the 
Shah of Persia, because of his refusal to call a 
national assembly. The chief ecclesiastic of the 
Shiite Mohammedans has denounced the Shah 
openly from his pulpit. Government officers and 
employees have received no pay since the disso- 
lution of the assembly, and the tribesmen sup- 
porting the Shah have received compensation in 
permission to loot caravans. 



Fighting the White Plague in Germany 

GERMAN TUBERCULOSIS MUSEUM 

Consul Samuel H. Shank advises that there has 
been established in the city of Mannheim a tuber- 
culosis museum, the object of which is to educate 
the public as to the causes of tuberculosis, its cure, 
prevention, etc. He describes its operations : 

The museum is open three times a week for a 
period of two hours. During this time there are 
physicians present who instruct the visitors about 
tuberculosis. First an explanation is made as to 
what tuberculosis is, its causes, and how it is con- 
tracted ; then how to avoid the disease, and finally 
how to cure it. 

There is a reading-room in which one may read 
the history of the "white plague" and its effect 
on humanity, with articles treating it in all its 
aspects. These articles are printed in different 
languages so that all may learn. Many pamph- 
lets are given to visitors to take with them, so 
the knowledge may be disseminated as widely as 
possible. Companies of soldiers, street-car em- 
ployees, and others are brought to see the mu- 
seum, and by this means a great number of per- 
sons are reached who would not otherwise visit it. 

One of the most important exhibits is that 
showing the nourishment contained in various 
food products. In order that the visitors may 
readily understand this, there are four rows of 
glass jars, one each for albumen, fat, carbohy- 
drate, and water. The quality of each ingredient 
obtained by the purchase of 60 pfennigs' (12 
cents) worth of various foods is shown by filling 
jars with the proportionate amount of nourish- 
ment obtained. Printed lists showing the rela- 
tive value of various foods are also given out. 
The following is a sample : 



CoDtains in available form — 



Necessary daily rations. 

Beer 

Raw coffee 

Lard 

Butter 

Margarine . .' 

Prunes 

Carrots 

Eggs 

Fat Pork 

Very fat mutton 

Spinach 

Fat mutton 

Rice 

Beef 

Rolls 

Haddock 

Pickled herrinfi; 

Cabbage 

Turnips 

Milk ;. 

Rye bread 

Potatoes 

Army bread 

Skimmed milk 

Coarse wheat flour 

Cheese 

Lungs 

lentils 

Peas 



Albumen 
118 



Fat Carbo-hydrate 



Gr4ims 

56 



.8 
1.2 
1.7 
12 

29.1 
35.9 
39.4 
46.4 
48 
51.4 
53.3 
54.3 
71.2 
74.6 
76.7 
81.2 
87.5 
88.9 

106.8 

125 

133.3 

145 

150 

152.4 

168.7 

175 

256.3 



266 

193.8 
281.3 

4 

8.3 
33.9 
98 
79.3 

4 
16.5 

4.2 
19.9 

5 

1.3 
65.5 
12.5 
25 

94.4 
11.4 
16.6 
11.1 
25 
14.2 
54.1 
28.7 

4.8 

7.8 



Grmmt 

(KX) 
93 
27.9 

1.2 
1.7 

293 

283.2 



64 



641.4 



710 



262. S 
687.5 
186.1 

1,098 

1,660 

1,321 
220 

1,196 
18.6 

439 
694 



Watar 
Grattu 

2,050 

21.6 

1.9 

33.3 

30.8 

186.5 

3.707 
217.1 
133 
155.8 

1,780 
217.1 
104.1 
200.2 
411.2 
370.8 
197.7 

5.625 
11312 

2,427 
897.8 

6.250 

1.063 

4,525 
225 
196.1 

1.005 
117,4 
215.3 
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The E^arthquake in Italy 

The last two centuries have witnessed no more 
stupendous drama of disaster than that enacted 
last week in Sicily and Calabria, according to the 
account as sunmiarized in the Literary Digest. 

In the early morning of December 28 the cities 
of Messina and Reggio were overwhelmed by 
earthquake, flood, and fire, their fate being shared 
in varying degrees by a score of other towns and 
villages in the stricken region. According to an 
official estimate, 115,000 lives were blotted out, 
while some dispatches double this figure. Scarce- 
ly less appalling than the terrible toll of death is 
the physical and mental suffering of between 200,- 
000 and 300,000 survivors, whose condition cries 
out to the whole civilized world for alleviation. 
Measured by loss of life, the recent earthquakes 
of San Francisco, Valparaiso, and Jamaica are 
dwarfed to comparative insignificance. If even 
the lowest of the present estimates stand, the 
closing week of 1908 will have to its credit a dis- 
aster surpassed in kind only by the Yeddo earth- 
quake, which killed 200,000 Japanese in 1703, and 
by that of Antioch in 526, which is credited with 
the destruction of 250,000. 

From the first connected accounts a Roman cor- 
resik)ndent of the New York Times gives the f ol 



upon Messina, whose fate may be regarded as 
typical of what happened in part to neighboring 
towns and villages : 

"Messina had not awakened to its duties for the 
day when, at 5 :20 o'clock on Monday morning, the 
disaster occurred. Lights were still burning in 
the hotels and the splendid, sickle-shaped harbor 
was filled with shipping. 

"Suddenly, without warning, the earth began 
to tremble. A great shock followed a few sec- 
onds after the first oscillation. Those in the ships 
in the harbor heard a roar, caught a glimpse of 
falling walls, and looking up, saw Messina crum- 
bling into ruin. A dense cloud of dust arose to 
hide the city's death-throes. 

"Shouts of alarm from the sailors turned the 
attention .of the watchers to the sea. The water 
had been violently troubled some minutes before. 
Now it seemed to recede, as tho gathering for a 
forward rush. A moment later, in the words of 
an eye-witness, the sea swelled and rose in a wall 
of water 35 feet high and hurled itself upon the 
city, engulfing whole streets near the water front. 
As the wave receded its surface was black with 
corpses and the wreckage of houses. The effect 
of the whole was to create a scene unequaled in 
terror and grandeur. The fall of dust, the fiames, 



lowing description of the catastrophe as it f ellthe falling houses, the shrieks and prayers of the 
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inhabitants were so terrifying that of those who 
escaped some lost their reason/' 

From Reggio comes the account of a chasm 
eighty feet wide which opened in the earth imme- 
diately after the shock, and belched forth scald- 
ing water to add to the agony of the sufferers. 
At Palmi a whole regiment was wiped out of ex- 
istence. 

The other side of the picture is supplied by the 
eagerness with which all nations have come for- 
ward with help and sympathy for Italy in her 
hour of affliction. The foreign warships in the 
Mediterranean were the first messengers of suc- 
cor to reach the scene. 

From everywhere money and help is being of- 
fered. But as the Prefect of Messina states the 
case, "no amount of assistance will be excessive." 
Altho millions of dollars have already been con- 
tributed, "it is feared/' says a Roman dispatch, 
"that the world's generosity will be insufficient 
in view of the immensity of the disaster." 

Several papers discuss the probable future of 
the ruined district. Says the New York World: 

"Villages will recover more slowly than cities. 
Mei^sina and Reggio cannot be killed. Their po- 
sition in the path of commerce requires rebuild- 
ing, tho Messina will continue to lose in relative 
importance to Catania and Palermo. Great mod- 
em ships more often go thru the straits without 
stopping for repairs or transhipping cargo than 
did the buffeted little sailing crafty of old days; 
and Messina has behind it no such tributary coun- 
try as the plain of Catania, or the 'shell of gold' 
which smiles on Palermo; but Messina will be 
again Messina. 

"There are villages in the earthquake zone 
which will hardly survive. Of many of them, un- 
til the panic, almost all the able-bodied men were 
in the United States. If these people must build 
up from the bare earth their ruined fortunes, it is 
as easy to do so in America as to stay by the 
haunted sites of their old homes. Relatives in the 
New World will hold out help with lavish hands. 
Nor should Americans of other races be back- 
ward in this. 

"Economic conditions will aid in depopulating 
the region. For years the condition of Sicily and 
Calabria has been a problem of statesmanship, 
California has hurt the fruit industry, the crude 
processes of sulfur-mining afford only the scan- 
tiest wage, and the barrenness of the grain lands 
of the interior is a continuing evil from the time 
of Cicero. Nothing but money sent from Amer- 
ica has made life possible in many families. . . . 

"Unless the living are too few to swell the hosts, 
an increase in Italian immigration may be expect- 
ed. If the newcomers are to herd in our cities, 
waiting for the resumption of construction work 
at full tide, much suffering may still await them. 
But there is room for all who may be helped to a 
foothold upon the land, which none know better 
how to cultivate." 

The following table showing the approximate 
loss of life in the great earthquakes of the past 
two hundred years is of peculiar interest at this 
time. It is reprinted from the New York Tribune: 

Year. Place. Lives lost. 

1693— Sicily 60,000 

1703— Yeddo, Japan 200,000 

1731— Peking 100,000 

1755— Lisbon 50,000 

1783— Calabria 60,000 

1797— Quito 40,000 



1861— Peru and Ecuador 25,000 

1883— Krakatoa 35,000 

1896— Japan 26,000 

1902 — Martinique 25,000 

1905— India . .-. 15,000 

1906 — San Francisco 600 

1906 — Valparaiso 1,000 

1907 — Kingston, Jamaica 1,500 

1907— Turkestan 14,000 



Waste of Natural Gas in India 

Consul-General William H. Michael, of Calcutta, 
writes that twenty miles from Chittagong natural 
gas issues from a crevice in the ground in consid- 
erable quantity. It has been burning so long that 
the oldest inhabitant can give no idea of when or 
how it was set on fire. The general belief among 
the natives is that the gas has been on fire for 
centuries. At any rate, the gas fiow has been 
burning as far back as any records have been kept 
by white people. It is now suggested — ^and some 
steos have been taken to carry out the suggestion 
— ^that the fire be extinguished and the gas be 
brought under control and piped down to Chitta- 
TOng for lighting and fuel and power purposes. 
The citizens of Chittagong have concluded that it 
would be cheaper to utilize the gas than to intro- 
duce electricity for fuel, power, and lighting. 



Scotch Vital Statistics 

DECLINE IN THE BIRTH RATE — INCREASE IN 
MARRIAGES 

Consul Maxwell Blake, of Dunfermline, in ad- 
vising that, according to statistics, the birth rate 
of Scotland has shown a steady annual decline 
for the past forty years, summarizes the vital rec- 
ords of the country as follows : 

In reviewing the annual report of births, 
deaths, and marriages registered in Scotland dur- 
ing the year 1907, I find that the estimated popu- 
lation of Scotland is given as 4,776,063, of whom 
2,331,907 were male, and 2,444,156 female. This 
is 49,993 more than the population of Scotland in 
1906, the increase of the males being estimated at 
26,057, and that of females 23,936. The estimated 
population of the principal town districts is 34,984 
more than the previous year, that of the large 
town districts 6,606 more, and that of the small 
town districts 10,019 more ; but that of the main- 
land rural districts is 984 less, and that of the in- 
sular rural districts 632 less. 

In 1906 the birth rate was the lowest ever re- 
corded in Scotland. The birth rate for 1907 was 
even less, as the total number of births of living 
children registered in Scotland during last year 
was 128,789, or 3,131 fewer than the births regis- 
tered Jn the previous year, and 858 more than the 
average number of deaths registered during the 
previous five years. The death rate of the year 
was 16.18 per thousand of the estimated popula- 
tion, a rate 0.19 more than that of the previous 
year. 

The total marriages registered in Scotland dur- 
ing the year 1907 numbered 33,260, or 137 more 
than registered in the previous year, and 1,170 
more than the average annual number registered 
during the previous five years. 
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Notes of New Books 

In every school in which German is taught and in every 
general reference library there should be at least one copy 
of Gustav Koennecke's "Deutscher Literatur-Atlas." The 
new edition, which has just come from the press, bearing 
the imprint of 1909, is full of beautiful illustrations, 826 
of them, and every single one interesting to the student of 
literature. The book does not pretend to be a history of 
literature, and yet it contains, in the most concise form 
obtainable, everything that is essential to a general knowl- 
edge of the great German writers and their works. It 
covers the history from the time of Ulfilas to the present. 
The American representative of the German publishers 
is the well-known firm of G. E. Stechert & Co., 129 West 
Twentieth street, New York City. 

"Hyde's Primer," by Amelia Hyde, New York State 
Normal College, attempts to initiate children in the art 
of reading by the use of rhymes, each followed by drill 
in words and phrases. The primer is attractively illus- 
trated. (Cloth, 12mo, 112 pages, with illustrations. Price, 
25 cents. American Book Company.) 

"Human Body and Health," toy Alvin Davison, M.S., 
A.M., Ph.D., Professor of Biology in Lafayette College, is 
intended for grammar grades; it aims to teach boys and 
girls that health is desirable and attainable, and further 
that health concerns not only the individual, but also the 
community. Thus, it deals largely with the topic of pub- 
lic health, which is now so popular. There is a sufficient 
amount of anatomy to enable the^ pupil to understand the 
physiology upon which hygiene is based. A chapter is 
devoted to each of the following topics: Food and Its 
Uses; Microbes and Molds; Milk; Air and Health; The 
Cause of Disease; The Prevention of Disease; and Acci- 
dents and Emergencies. The subject of Narcotics and 
Stimulants is treated sanely, and with sufficient fullness 



to cover the requirements of the state laws. There is a 
full Glossary and Index. (12mo, 320 pages, with 200 
diagrams and illustrations. Price, 80 cents. American 
Book Company, New York.) 

"Economics," by Scott Nearing and Frank D. Watson. 
The authors are instructors in political economy in the 
Wharton School of Finance, University of Pennsylvania. 
They acknowledge their debt of obligation to Prof. Simon 
N. Patten for counsel and help in the preparation of the 
book. They claim to have sought clearness and impar- 
tiality without advancing new theories. They divide the 
book into these classes: 1, Prosperity; 2, Economic Life 
(consumption) ; 3, Natural Resources; 4, Labor and Indus- 
trial Efficiency; 6, Capital and Business Organization; 6, 
New Forms of Industry; 7, Municipal Monopolies; 8, Dis- 
tribution; 9, Economic Experiments; 10, Economic Pro- 
grammes. From the above outline it will be seen that the 
work is both comprehensive and modern. For instance, a 
comparison of China with the United States is given to il- 
lustrate "the nature of deficit and the nature of credit.*' 
China has five times as many people as the United States, 
but in China the industries are practically undeveloped. 
Agriculture is primitive and transportation is impossible. 
This lack of industrial organization alone will account for 
the deficit condition of China. In the United States the 
whole proposition changes. Its rich, natural resources 
are fully developed and its transportation system is far- 
reaching and rapid. Hence its wealth and progress. The 
contrast between the two nations is further elaborated, and 
the conclusion inevitably dra^m that China is out of the 
race from economic causes chiefly. 

In the discussion of the distribution of wealth annually 
created in the United States, the statement is made that 
"the United States cannot be collectively or individually 
prosperous unless everybody shares in the prosperity." 
The single taxer, the union laborer, the socialist, are at 



NOTABLE BOOKS 



HOW WE TBAYEL 

By Tames Franklin Chamberlain, Department of Geography, 
State Normal School, Los Angeles, California. 12mo. Cloth. 
ix+St7 pages. 40 cents net. 

The fourth volume of the Home and Woi;ld Series of geo- 
graphical readers. In addition to methods of travel in many 
ages and many lands, there are described the most important 
systems of communication in use at the present time. 

THS ADKZinSTKATIOV 07 FVBLZO EDTTOATZOV ZV TEX 
XTHITED STATES. 

By Samuel Train Dutton. A.M., Professor of School Admin- 
istration in Teachers Colicpie, and David Snedden. Ph.D., 
Adjunct Professor of Educational Administration, Teachers Col* 
lege. ISmo. Cloth viii+001 pages. $1.76 net. 

This book brings together a large mass of carefully ordered 
material bearing upon the evolution and present condition of edu- 
cational administration, in the United States, so far as that admin- 
istration is governmental in form. 

TEXT BOOK OF SCHOOL AKD GLASS MAHAGEXSNT 

By Felix Arnold, A. B., Pd.D., Ph.D. Cloth. ISmo. xxii-f 409 
pages. $1.26 net. 

This work consists of two parts — "Principal and Teacher" and 
"Teacher and Child." Part I deals with the development of 
conduct in the classroom; Part II treats the standard by which 
instruction and discipline may be judged, methods of effective 
supervision, and methods by which efficiency in instruction and 
discipline may be improved. 

tSE XAKAOEXENT OF A OITT SCHOOL 
By Arthur C. Prrry, Jr., Principal of Public School No. 85. 
Brooklyn, New York. 12mo. Cloth. viii-f350 pages. $1.26 net. 
The work of a principal, his duties, his responsibilities and his 
problems, and the principles which should guide the school execu- 
tive in his administrative work, are all clearly and fully dis- 
cussed. 



VATUBE BTin>T MADE EAST 

By Edward B. Shallow, Associate Superintendent of Schools, 
New York Citv. and Winifred T. Cullen, Principal Public School 
No. 66, Brooklyn, New York. 12mo. Cloth, vii-f 186 pages. 
40 cents net. 

Lessons in plant life adapted to the needs of the fourth grade. 
Suggestive and practical notes of lessons make the book thor- 
oughly teachable. 



Buffalo Public 



THE WONSEKFXrL HOTTSE THAT JACK HAS 

Columbus N. Millard, Supervisor of Grammar Grades, 
tools. 12mo. Cloth, xii+869 pages. 60 
cents net. 

Prepared as a supplementary reader in physiology and hygiene, 
it may well serve as an elementary text. It is accompanied by 
an abundance of questions and a full glossary. 

THE HIGH SCHOOL SOHO BOOK 

Compiled and arranged by Edward J. A. Zeiner. For use in 
Bosrs* and Mixed High Schools. 8vo. Cloth, iv-f 244 pages. 85 
cents net. 

This collection of popular songs is intended to meet the de- 
mand for a practical book of the kind suited to the vocal con- 
ditions found in high schools, and more especially in boys' 
schools. 

SCHOOL BEPOBTS AND SCHOOL EFFZCIEKCT. 

By David S. Snedden. Ph.D., and William H. Allen, Ph.D, 
For The New York Committee on Physical Welfare of School 
Children. 8vo. Cloth, xi-f 183 pages. $1.60 net. 

Its primary purpose is to show how the actual facts of school 
administration are to be got at so that the school principal on the 
one hand and the tax-payer on the other can tell exactly how 
school funds have been expended and how the greatest efficiency 
in school management is to be secured. 
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work on the solution of this problem of distributing sur- 
plus after paying rents, wages and interest. 

The objects which political economy seeks to attain are 
three: 1, To secure the best and largest industrial prod- 
uct; 2, To secure this product with the least possible ex- 
penditure of human effort, and 3, To utilize the wealth 
produced for the benefit of all of the people in the com- 
munity. To seek the attainment of these objects will fully 
compensate the reader and student. It is worth while to 
study the book carefully, if only to discover what the au- 
thors propose. 

The arrangement of subjects, the length of the chapters 
and the review questions render the book admirably 
adapted to class use. The clearness of statement, excel- 
lent quality of literary expression, . and perfect saneness 
of conclusion, render the book valuable and important to 
the general reader. (514 pp. 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.90 
net. The Macmillan Co., publishers, New York.) 

"Principles of Physiology and Hygiene," by George 
Wells Fitz, M.D., sometime Assistant Professor and Medi- 
cal Visitor, Harvard University. The author of this physi- 
ology has the triple advantage of being able to write not 
only from the viewpoint of a professor of physiology in 
one of the leading universities, but also from that of a 
practising physician and of an educator who has taught 
in two of the best normal schools in the country, the State 
Normal School of Oswego, N. Y., and the Cook County 
Normal School of Illinois. He has, therefore, combined 
the information of a scientist and a practitioner with the 
methods of a good teacher, and, as a result, has produced 
an unusually fine text-book of physiology. 

The text reveals .a large amount of fresh, interesting 
material, presented not in the usual dictionary style of 
textbooks, but with much charm of literary expression. 
One of the most pleasing characteristics of the book is the 



ease and simplicity with which complicated structures and 
processes are described. The illustrations, many original 
and nearly all freshly drawn, are excellent. Im the ma- 
jority of them, the names of the parts are placed in the 
margins and are connected with the parts by lead lines. 
Directions for laboratory work follow nearly every chap- 
ter. They are given carefully and specifically and show 
the author's long experience in the direction of a physio- 
logical laboratory. 

Special emphasis is laid thruout upon the hygienic as- 
pect of the subject, and the treatment, based upon the 
most recent researches, is full and practical. Especially 
here does Dr. Fitz show his broad knowledge of the con- 
ditions which make for health in the community, the 
home, and the personal life of to-day, and he reveals a 
fine understanding and sympathy with practical means of 
improvement. 

The book is completed by three appendices, the first of 
which gives the experiments in physics and chemistry 
which are necessary to the understanding of the funda- 
mental processes of animal life; the second is devoted to 
emergencies and first aid to the injured; and the third to 
an outline of practice in first aid. 

Altho the book is distinctly a textbook of human anat- 
omy, physiology, and hygiene, it makes use of biology, 
chemistry, and physics in such a way as to make simple 
and clear man's relation to animal and plant life and his 
dependence upon chemical and physical processes. The 
correspondence between the complicated organs of man and 
the simpler forms in the lower animals, and the stages 
of development from one to the other, are shown by dia- 
grams of unusual excellence as well as by careful discus- 
sion. Physiology is thus brought into proper correlation 
with other science work and is given rank as a highly 
educational subject. 357 pages, 157 illustrations. (Henry 
Holt & Co., New York, publishers.) 



THE ASSEMBLY 
SONG BOOK 

By F. R. RIX 

Director of Music, New York City Schools 

A splendid collection of Songs for morn- 
ing assemblies and other school purposes. It 
is unusually comprehensive in scope, includ- 
ing a wide range of songs of ancient and 
modem writers. Care has been exercised to 
secure only the best from both fields. There 
are unison, two-part, three-part, and four- 
part songs, all selected for their suitability 
for school use. 

A special feature is the presentation of the 
authentic form of our patriotic and national 
songs. 

The morning meeting of the school gives 
tone to the entire day. It should be marked 
by enthusiasm, and nothing will so surely se- 
cure this as fine* singing. The Assembly 
Song Book has been prepared to supply the 
needed music. It is suitable for both Ele- 
mentary and High School use. 

8vo. Boards 50 cents net 
Write for complete catalogue of publications 

A. S. Barnes & Go,, New York 



Isaac Pitman's Shorthand 

Exclusively Adopted by the 

NEW YORK BOARD OF EDDCATION 



Mr. P. W. Kauffman, Superintendent of Schools,^ 
Pomona, Cal., speaking belore the " Institute " of Teach, 
ers held in BakersBeld, Cal., during Thanksgi ving week 
said in regard to the merits of the Isaac Pitman sjrstem 
that not only was he strongly In faTor of this method 
which was taught in the Pomona High School, but tha 
it was his confident expectation that within the next 4en 
years it would be uniTorsally taught on the Pacific Slope- 

MTEnATIOIUL SPEED CIMfESTS 

The diagram below represents the highest net 
speeds attained by the different systems in the 

First International Speed Contest, Baltimore, 1906 
• Second " " " Boston, 1907 

Third " " " Philadelphia, 1908 




tW" Send for " Why the Isaac Pitman System is the 

Best, * * and * * Pitman* s Journal "; also for particulars oj 

Free Mail Course for Teachers 

ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 

31 Unlen Square NEW YORK 

Publishers oj 

** Course in Iscmc Pitman Shorthand'^ - - $U50 

"Practical Course in Touch Typewriting,** cloth .75 

' * Style Book of Business English, ** - - . tfO 
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'^Standard Algebra/' by Wiluam J. Milne, President 
of New York State Normal College, Albany, follows the 
inductive method of presentation, using declarative state- 
ments and observations instead of questions. The prob- 
lems are fresh in character, and are classified according 
to the nature of the equations involved. The statement 
of necessary definitions and of principles is clear and con- 
cise, and they are fully illustrated. The student is early 
made familiar with algebraic language. Accuracy is 
encouraged by the numerous checks and tests that are 
suggested, and the requirement that results found in the 
solution of equations be verified. Graphs are treated with 
sufficient fulhiess and utilized in discussing the values of 
quadratic expressions. The volume is unusually handy 
in size and convenient for the pocket, having a small page, 
with clear, open type, and a flexible cover. (American 
Book Company, New York. Price, $1.00.) 

''Villa Rubein," by John Galsworthy, is a charming 
little love story. . Mr. Galsworthy has a peculiar knack 
of creating stories out of seemingly nothing at all. There 
is no sensationalism, and no deep, dark mystery for a plot. 
Indeed, the story is almost devoid of plot, but so cleverly 
written that it is well worth while reading. (G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons, publishers.) 

Every year the girls in the 'teens look for another 
''Little Colonel" book, and it has been some time sinc^ the 
author of the series, Annie Fellows Johnston, has dis- 
appointed them. The volume for this season is "Mary 
Ware— The Little Colonel's Chum." The heroine was not 
particularly pretty, but she had a lovable face, a sweet 
mouth and alert gray eyes, and a disposition that is sure to 
make her girl readers love her as much as the Little Col- 
onel did. (Price, $1.50. L. C. Page, Boston.) 

Twenty-seven numbers of the series of "Select English 
Classics," edited by A. T. Quiller-Couch, have been re- 



ceived from England. They include some thirty to fifty 
pages each, of selections from the best-known English 
writers, from the days of Milton and Shakespeare up to 
the present. The signature of A. T. Quiller-Couch as the 
editor guarantees wisdom, literary taste, and suitableness 
in the selections made. Each is bound separately in heavy 
paper, and they are of a convenient pocket size. Price, 
threepence. (Published at the Clarendon Press, Oxford.) 

"German Exercise Book," by M. Blakemore Evans, 
Assistant Professor of Crerman, and Eduard Pbokosch, 
Assistant Professor of Crerman and Comparative Philol- 
ogy, University of Wisconsin, fills the need for uniform 
exercise books, well put together, which will contain the 
written work of half a year. As a book of reference, as 
an aid for the review, and as a gauge of the student's in- 
creasing knowledge of the new language, it is believed that 
this exercise book will prove of great value. It presents 
grammatical hints which contain many of the most im- 
portant facts of German grammar in the most concise 
form. These are intended to save the student's time, for, 
at a glance, he can find here much that must otherwise 
have been laboriously hunted down in the larger works 
on grammar. (Ginn & Company, publishers, Boston.) 

An edition of D. Jose M. de Pereda's "Pedro Sdnchez," 
one of the foremost specimens of modem Spanish real- 
ism, fully equipped with introduction, notes and vocabu- 
lary, has recently been published. Abridged carefuUy from 
the bulky original, the text has received the indorsement 
of the author as preserving the essential facts of the nar- 
rative. It may be used in school or college work either 
early in a student's course, as an adjunct to the gram- 
mar, or later, for more rapid supplementary reading. The 
understanding of the progress of the narrative is assisted 
by the inclusion in the volume of an excellent map of Ma- 
drid, the scene of the story. (Ginn & Company, Boston.) 



New Public School 
Music Course 

By C. E. Whiting 

This new course contains folk songs, 
p>art songs and choruses, carefully 
Shaded and suited for use with every 
^^pproved system of musical instruction. 
I ^s charming melodies and progressive 
F^lan adapt it to render a unique service. 
T^he uniform series of Assembly Selec- 
tions in each of the six books makes 
^^5 use easy in the largest schools. 

^ 1x books Cloth 1 1 2 pages 30 cents 



The Parallel Course 
Drawing Books 

By C. S. Hammock 
and A. G. Hammock 

Parallel courses in pencil and brush 
work, including drawing from grasses 
and grains, foliage and flowers, fruits and 
vegetables, landscape, animals, the hu- 
man figure, illustrative work, construc- 
tion and design, perspective, lettering 
and mechanical drawing. Fully illus- 
trated in color and in black and white. 

The series contains four books, one 
for each twogrades of elementary schools. 
Bound in heavy paper. 40 pages. Size, 
8 X I o^ inches. Price, $ i .80 per dozen. 



^. C. HEATH & COMPANY 



Publishers 



BOSTON 



NEW YORK 



CHICAGO 
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nPHE student who learns the 
Smith Premier has all of its 
advantages in her favor. That 
these advantages are appreciated 
by business houses is proved by the 
fact that there are over 300,000 
Smith Premiers now in use. 
Forty per cent of the typewriters 
used in American business schools 
are Smith Premiers. 

The Smith Premier Tvpewbiter Co< 

svracuse, k. v. 
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The NEW ID£A in 
Teaching Reading 

Ab Embodied In 

THE SUMMERS 
READERS 

By NAVD SUMMERS 

The Literature of Childhood presented in the 

L,an^u€i^e of Childhoods 

Profusely and Beautifully Illustrated From Original 
Drawings by 

LUCY FITCH PERKINS 

These Readers, first of all, establish a knowledge 
of words that relate to the life and action of the 
child. The beginner really lives and acts through 
his newly acquired vocabulary. Thus he learns to 
read as he grows in general activity — a natural, all- 
round development. Very soon the memory and 
imagination are called into play in a most powerful 
and direct way. The plan of the series as a whole 
is to utilize the child's most vital experiences in his 
acquisition of a vocabulary, continually relating his 
development and growth in language to the things 
that interest and attract him most. 

The Manual provides daily lessons worked out in 
detail for the guidance of the teacher. Reading les- 
sons and phonic lessons are given in orderly 
sequence. 

PRIMER: - ZZ4 pages. 

FIRST READER: 160 pages. 

SECOND READER: (in press) 

MANUAL FOR TEACHERS: 



Price 3a cents 
Price 38 cents 



Price 50 cents 



Company 



Frank D. Beattys & 

225 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 

CORRB8PONDBNCB INVITBD 



> 



SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 



SUPPLIES 




We are the leading manufacturers of 

Stationary and Adjustable 5chool Desks 

Teachers* Desks Teachers* Chairs 

Commercial Desks 

Recitation Seats Tablet-Arm Chairs 

Auditorium Seatini^ 

We can furnish anything in the line of SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES at lowest prices 



Globes 

Tellurians 
Maps 
Charts 
Wire Window Guards 



Blackiioards 
Erasers 
Crayons 
Blinds 
School Papers, Pens 



Pencils, Pencil Sharpeners, Ink, Ink-wells 
and Fillers Book Cases 

Before yon buy send for our free catalogues 

AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 

215 Wabash Arenae 

CHICAGO 

19 West Eighteenth St. 

NEW YORK 

ro Franklin Street 

BOSTON 
1235 Arch Street 
PHUADELPHU 





The Neatf it 




You want a book cover that can be put on without 
trouble. One that is neat, durable and which gives the 
book that individuality which it had before being cov- 
ered. You want the title to be printed on the cover 
the same as it is on the book. 

The ff eat fit is the only cover that meets these 
demands. 

You do not want in this modem day a cover that 
has to be fitted, pasted and adjusted, and when finallv put 
on makes the book a meaningless, characterless thing. 

The Neatf it Cover is a modern contrivance 
built to displace the old* and to meet the demands 
of over-taxed superintendents and teachers. 

From one end of this country to the other we are 
receiving orders and letters saying, as one expressed 
it, "You have at last solved the book-cover proolem. " 

If you wish to order, or if you wish samples, send to 

The National BooK Cover Co. 

THE NEATPIT COVERS SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
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Answers to Lincoln Questions 

(Continued from page 218) 

(b) The surrender of General Lee's army, on April 
9, was generally accepted as the practical termi- 
nation of the war by the complete victory of the 
Federal Government. 

(c) The question of the restoration of constitutional 
government in the region where such government 
had been suspended during the war involved dis- 
cussion of the actual status as citizens of the 
people who had, for four years, resisted in arms 
the operation of the Constitution of the United 
States; the penalties, if any, to be enforced for 
such resistance; and the status of the freedman. 

17. President Lincoln was in a position to wield the en- 

tire power of the presidency. He was the un- 
disputed chief of the Republican party and pos- 
sessed the confidence of the army and of the sup- 
porters of the Union, generally. It was his in- 
tention to use his power and influence to the ut- 
most in effecting a settlement of the reconstruc- 
tion problem with a view to permanent sound- 
ness of political conditions in the restored Union. 
The death of Lincoln gave the presidency to a 
man destitute of all the elements of political 
strength; and the party leaders, who grasped 
control of the situation, used their power for 
party advantage. The result was the perpetua- 
tion of a cleavage on sectional lines in politics. 

18. (a) The first Inaugural Address, March 4, 1861. 

(b) The Second Inaugural Address, March 4, 1865. 

(c) The Address at the Dedication of a cemetery on 
the Gettysburg battlefield, Nov. 19, 1863. 

(d) A speech before the Republican State Conven- 
tion in Springfield, 111., June 16, 1858. 

19. (a) At the time of his first nomination, Lincoln was 

known to his party associates as an effective 
campaign speaker, popular in the Western States. 
The slaveholders represented him as inferior to 
the average politician both in character and abil- 
ity. As President, his willingness to assume re- 
sponsibility from which other men shrank soon 
gave him a firm grasp of the« political situation 
which never relaxed. At the time of his death 
his soundness of head and goodness of heart were 
beginning to be recognized even thru the mist of 
bitter party prejudice and animosity. 

(b) President Lincoln's sympathetic nature, and the 
fact that he always lived and thought as one of 
the ''plain people," made him keenly conscious 
of the suffering and misery caused by the war. 
His conviction that this awful sacrifice was the 
price of a new birth of freedom and should not 
be perverted to baser uses shaped his policy and 
ennobled his character during the last year or 
two of his life. 

(c) It was Lincoln's life as President rather thaii his 
death that was martyrdom. 

20. At Springfield, 111. 



Educational Meetings 

Feb. 23-25, 1909. — Annual meeting of Department of 
Superintendence, N. E. A., at Chicago. Supt. W. H. El- 
son, Cleveland, Ohio, president. 

Feb. 2-5. — Department meetings, Pennsylvania Educa- 
tional Association at Harrisburg. 

April 8-11. — Eastern Commercial Teachers' Association, 
at Providence, R. I.; F. E. Lakey, English High School, 
Boston, president. 

April 29-May. 1. — Mississippi Teachers' Association, at 
Natchez. President, Mr. T. P. Scott, Brookhaven, Miss. 

June 29-July 1. — Pennsylvania State Educational Asso- 
ciation, at Bethlehem, t^a.; Supt. Charles S. Foos, Reading, 
president. 

July 5-9. — National Educational Association, at Denver, 
Colorado; L. D. Harvey, Menominie, Wis., president. 



When Cheeks 
are Pale 

A woman's physical condition 
shows quickly in her face. Pale 
cheeks, colorless lips, bilious- 
ness, sick headache and lassi- 
tude indicate conditions which 
should be promptly remedied, 
and prudence should lead her 
to strengthen the system at 
those times when Nature needs 
assistance. Taken as needed 

BEECHAM'S 



PILLS 



will prove an efficient relief and 
a reliable remedy. They 
strengthen the nerves, purify 
the blood, improve the appetite 
and exert a very necessary tonic 
action on the entire system. 
Their use is never attended by 
any disagreeable effects. They 
ai'e a mild medicine, but a pe- 
culiarly efficacious one. Full 
directions accompany each box. ♦ 
Beecham's Pills are a boon to 
women. They relieve headache, 
depression, nervousness, in- 
crease the supply of blood, while 
to pale cheeks they quickly 

Bring Back 
the Roses 

Sold Everywhere in Boxes, lOc and 25c 
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A COURSE IN HISTORY 

One of the most important duties of a teacher is to put our national history 
into its place in the history of the world, and to give an historical interpretation of 
our national life rather than recount simply the events which have happened on this 
continent since early colonial times. 

The attractive and practical text-books in the following list form a definite and 
consistent course from which pupils will gain a good understanding and a full ap- 
preciation of the inheritances and development of our own country. 



The Slory of Ihe Greek People $ .65 

By Eva March Tappak. An In- 
troductory History of Greece, 
for Grades V-VI. 

European Hero Stories 

(In preparation.) By Eva 
March Tappan. For Grades 
VI-VII. 

England's Story 85 

By Eva March Tappan. A 
VII-VIII. 
History of England, for Grades 

A History of Eni(land . . .1.25 
By J. N. Larked. For High 
Schools. 



American Hero Stories . . $ .55 

By Eva March Tappan. Bio- 
graphical Stories, for Grades 
V-VI. 



Our Country's Story . . . 

By Eva March Tappan. A con- 
nected narrative, for Grades 
VI-VII. 



.65 



A History of the United States i .00 

By John Fiske. For Grades 
VIIMX. 

A History of the United States i .40 

By J. N. Larned. For High 
Schools. 



HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 



BOSTON 



Educational^ "Department 
NEW YORK 



CHICAGO 



Shining Sands and Sunlight 

rinake Florida beaches in mid-winter scenes o( blissful en- 
chantment Palmi wave above them, and 
dancing wav^ break at their feet, while 
crowds of delighted visitors luxuriate 
in the tropical almo*phcre. 




FLORIDA 




beckons to the fatigued and the Idsurely alike. 

She welcomes all to her hospitable shores. The 

ideal route thither from New York is direct by sea 

to Jacksonville (with a short stop at Charles- 

^ton, S. C) upon the fine steamers of the 

CLYDE STEAMSHIP CO. 

H H. RAYMOND. V. P. & G. M. A. C. HAGERTY, a P. A. 

G«enl OfioM : Pier 36. N. R.. N«w YofL 



-PHYSICALPERFECTIOr 

By Foander of Great Health lastHate 

This book is the work of a man 
who has probably treated more 
patients by drugless methods than 
any other person in the world. 
Professor Simon's nature-cure in- 
stitute, occupying: an 8>stor\' build- 
ing at 14 Qutitcy Street, Chicago, 
is the largest and most succesf ul 
of its kind. It was in pursuance of 
persistent requests of enthusiastic 
graduates that Professor Simon put his methods of in- 
struction into print. 

Natural Treatment JU'.^^f.i'„^'"^?I.'".'JS 

exhaustive chapters on the cure and avoidance of Obe- 
sUv. Leanness, Dyspepsia, Constipation. Skin Diseases. 
Rheumatism and other Blood troubles, disorders of 
Liver, Kidneys and Bladder, Nervous ailmeats, affec- 
tions of Head. Throat, Lungs, etc. 

BOk Oloth. SOS p*ft8. 4S spwdal pUtss drswB 
from photegrapbad aaodsls, printed on flse paper, 
$3.00 prepaid. Large descriptive pamplet. 
with tabU * of contents, trm upon request. 

Sylvester J. Simon. 14-A Qaincy St.» Chicago* RL 




Send for CauUoc 

WILLIAM R. JENKINS 

851-853 Sixth Ave., New York 
N. W. Cor. 48th St. No firanch Stores 

FRENCH 

and other foreign 



CO. 



BOOKS 



Wo publish the Bercy, 
Da Croqnet, Sanveor 

and other well-known 
methods. 



^mnni QITDDT IP^ Catalogrne mailed 
ovllLFLFLf our r LrflLfO* free to any address. 
Contains Reward, Honor, Merit, Souvenir, Report, 
Drawiuj:, Reading, Number. Sewing, Stencil, Busy 
Work Cards, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Marches, 
Entertainment Books and Supplies, Teaclier's 
Books, Dictionaries and Supplies, Blackboard and 
Drawing Stencils, Colored Faper, Sticks, Blocks, 
Beads, Tablets. Pegs, Peg Boards, Raffla, Stars, 
Numeral Frames. Scissors, Blackboards. Pencil 
Sharpeners, Erasers, Crayons, Maps, Globes, Etc. 
Address A.J. Fouch <fe Co. , Warren, Pa. 



Birthday of Longfellow 

We sing the praise of heroes, 

Who struggled for the right, 
Of warriors bold who conquered. 

Who won in bloody fight, 
But now the wars have ended, 

The battle-thunders cease. 
Now join with us to honor 

The gentle "man of peace." 

The man whose tender heart is filled 

With love for all mankind; 
Who always has a message 

To soothe some anxious mind. 
Who sees a sermon in each stone, 

A lesson in each sod. 
Who gently leads our spirits 

Thru Nature to our God. 

Then we the poet's praise will sing, 

His gift is from above. 
His heart is pure and tender, 

His words are full of love. 
And o'er our country's pine-clad hills 

The loving strains will go. 
We-il remember the name and sing 
the fame 

Of our much-loved Longfellow. 

Ground Hog Day, Feb. 2 

Oh, Mistah Groun' hog, 

Kindly shet yoh eye, 
De wind is gettin' warmer 

An' de sun is in de sky: 
De south wind comes a-sing^n' 

Whah de shadders used to creep. 
I ax you, Mistah Groun' hog. 

Won't you please go back to sleep. 
We's had a spell o' trouble, 

We has felt the fros' an' pain; 
I don't know what will happen 

If you stahts 'em up again. 
So close your window shutters, 

An' pull the kivers roun'. 
An' don't you go a-lookin' 

Foh yoh shadder on de groun'. 
— Washington Star, 

Robert Foresman 

Mr. Robert Foresman, who has 
made valuable contributions to the de- 
velopment of music in the elementary 
schools of America, has severed his 
connection with Silver, Burdett & Co. 
and is now in charge of the sales de- 
partment of the ^olian Company, of 
New York. To his persistent labors as 
promotor and publisher is due in no 
small measure the establishment of 
the maxims that the song is the main 
thing in school music and that only 
the best music, appropriately wedded 
to a good literary text, is fit to be 
sung by children. 

His most recent achievement is the 
Foresman Pianola Method of teach- 
ing piano pla3ring. The plan is most 
ingeniously worked out and solves 
among other problems that most diffi- 
cult one of establishing beginners in 
the strict observance of tempo. Beau- 
tiful harmonizations of the exercises 
have been supplied by Arthur Edward 
Johnstone, Harvey Worthin^^n Loom- 
is and other excellent musicians. 

It is probably due to the ready rec- 
ognition of the value of this piano 
method that the JEolmn Company 
drew Mr. Foresman into its service. 
At any rate he is with it now and in 
charge of the agency department of 
that important nrm. He is building 
up an effective selling force. Mr. 
B. S. Warner, who was connected with 
Silver, Burdett & Company, is already 
with him. 

Haec fabula docet — There's music 
in the air. 
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Published by 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Co 
Jersey Gty. 



fSR^HX VIWUHT on N¥- 



N.J, 



^The public schools of this country are putting before 
the pupils more and more, the examples of great and good 
men and women. The stories of the glorious deeds of 
noble men are not only the most interesting but one of 
the best methods of instructing the young. 

^ The Dixon Company has just issued a 32 page booklet 
similar in style to their pencil Geography, but this one 
deals with Biography. It gives about sixty brief accounts 
of a few of the men and women who have been identified 
with the early history of this country, and who attended 
what was then known as "The Little Red School House." 

^ Such men as Israel Putnam, Benjamin Franklin, Horace 
Mann, Elias Howe, Ethan Allen, Patrick Henry, Samuel 
Adams, David G. Farragut, Paul Jones, Eli Whitney, 
Nathan Hale, Peter Cooper and Abraham Lincoln. 

^ It 'contains information that will be valued by both 
teachers and pupils. 

^Copies sent free to all teachers who desire them. 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 

JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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That Magnificent Language and Grammar Series 


* 


^'MM.-m* T dw^rwii Sf ^ii fi.gf-f^ 




First Book — Language Lessons 
Second Book — Language and Grammar 
Third Book — Grammar 




has just been placed on the 




X>l&:ll.c«.delpl&±CK. XJJLa 


.« 


Lei us tell you about it. 




B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING COIMPANY 




ATLANTA RICHMOND 


DALLAS 1 



Moral Education 

The Cincinnati Principals' Associa- 
tion was addressed at its December 
meeting by Rabbi Grossman, on 
"Moral Education." In substance, Dr. 
Grossman said that no subject is jus- 
tified in the curriculum if it does not 
make wholesome character. It has 
been contended that moral and relig- 
ious instruction must go together, and 
that development of character with- 
out a religious creed is impossible. In 
our country, the public schools are free 
from sectarian influence. In Europe, 
the contest between religion and anti- 
religion continues : thus, in France, the 
emancipation of the School from the 



Church is incomplete; in Germany, 
ethical instruction is ridiculed by the 
clericals, opposed bv many, and the 
teacher is enslaved by tradition. 

Moral instruction should aim to de- 
velop will-power. To teach the pupil 
to see the good, but nut to do the 
good, ends in feeling, not in action. 

Apply the exactness of arithmetic to 
the problems of life. In geography, 
treat not the people of other lands as 
aliens, but teach the brotherhood of 
man, the unity of life. Literature, of- 
ten merely a course in reading, should 
be the instrument of presenting ^ea 
of high life. Morality appreciates 
the good and the beautiful as well 
as the correct: a nation with good 



tastes has usually also good habits. 

Schools must have light, pictures, 
and clean rooms. No good character 
can grow in an ugly environment. The 
child's conscience is weakened or re- 
enforced by the teacher's example. 
The teacher must have genuine, not 
theatrical, sympathy. Goody r goody 
stories fail; ^sop, Le Fontaine, and 
others equally clean, are better than 
the present-day story. The teacher 
with a mercenary view causes spir- 
itual death, for he cannot create a 
real interest in his pupil. The demor- 
alization of our youth is due to the 
absence of an interest. 

[Reported by Geo. F. Braun, Prin- 
cipal, Webster College, Cincinnati.] 




To Sustain a Book 

(e/se</ Daily) 

In Active Service and 
Full Value 

Twice as Long as Usual 

can only be accomplished 
by adopting the 

"Holden System for Preserving Books" 

THE HOLDEN COVER PROVIDES THE ADDITIONAL STRENGTH AND 
REINFORCEMENT NECESSARY TO MAKE ITS PURCHASE AN INVESTMENT 

THE HOLDEN SELF BINDERS "T" BINDERS TRANSPARENT PAPER 

Are as Indispensable for Every Teacher's Desk as a Roof is for the School Building 

These articles cost LESS THAN 3yi% of the value of your books 

The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 

G. W..HOLDEN, Preudent SprUlgfield, MaSS. M. C. HOLDEN, Secrrtary 
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BROWN'S 

BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES 

Recogniied Uurongbont the world as a 
staple remedy for Coughs, Hoarseness 
ana Sore Throat. Give wonderfnl re- 
lief in^Lung Troubles, Bronchitis and 
Asthma. Free from any- 
thing harmful. 

Sold crvrxwhera or aont pe«tp«14 oa re- 

Mipc of prico-a5c,5oc,uid|i.oo p«r box. 

JOHN I. BROWN & SON 

Boston. Moss. 




"There's a Reason 



99 



The Reed Teachers' Agency is sur- 
rounded by Training Schools, Normal 
Schools and Colleges. Central New 
York produces a large number of excellent 
teachers— the best to be found anywhere. 
You can get in touch with them through 

this agency. 

Write to 

H. E. REED, Manager 

University BiooiCi SyraousOi Now Yorii 



The National 
Question Book 

By EDWARD K SHAW, Ph.D. 

Revised to 1907 

Questions given are leading. 
They require a thoro understand- 
ing of the points involved. They 
constitute a comprehensive re- 
view of the subject in hand. They 
go right to the heart of the mat- 
ter. Catch questions have been 
avoided. 

Answers are direct, accurate, 
brief. They cover the point with- 
out unnecessary words. They are 
sa arranged as to be easily re- 
ferred to. They are perfectly 
clear. 

Subjects include Arithmetic, 
Geography, U. S. History, Gram- 
mar, Orthography and Orthoepy, 
Physiology, Bookkeeping, Civil 
Government, Reading, Rhetoric 
and Composition, English Litera- 
ture, Ph^ics, Physical Geogra- 
phy, and Theory and Practice of 
Teaching. A chapter is also de- 
voted to such advanced subjects 
as Algebra, Geometry, Latin, 
General History, Advanced Phys- 
ics, Chemistry, Geology, Botany, 
Zoology, and Astronomy. 

A Splendid Reference Book for 
All Preparing for Examinations. 

12mo. Cloth $1.75 net 
Complete catalog on request 

A. S. Barnes & Company 

NLW YORK 



Little Red School House 

The educational department of the 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company has 
brought out several helpful booklets. 
The most recent one has for its title 
'The Little Red School House," and 
gives brief hicTtorical and biographical 
sketches of eminent Americans, wom- 
en and men, who received their early 
education in the rural districts. There 
are Harriet Beecher Stowe, and Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Horace Mann, Edgar 
Allan Poe, Patrick Henry, Frances 
Willard, Mary Lyon, Paul Jones, Ma- 
ria Mitchell, Whittier, Hawthorne. 
Longfellow, Louisa M. Alcott, and 
others, six^ in all. Here are twenty- 
eight pages of encouragement for the 
boys and girls at school. The picture 
on the cover, we have been told, repre- 
sents the school attended in his child- 
hood by our genial friend, George H. 
Reed, who is, of course, the author of 
the booklet The house on the back is 
the Reed homstead. Come to think of 
it, one of the boys in the picture looks 
very much as George might lutve 
looked in his callow days. He wiU no 
doubt send you a copy of the booklet 
if you write to him, in care of the 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Try him with a two-cent stamp. 



Prizes for Short Stories 

The New York Herald has inaugu- 
rated, in conjunction with a similar 
competition for lunateur and other 
American writers, a short story con- 
test open to the school teachers of the 
entire country — ^^and restricted to 
them. Aggregate prizes of |10,700 
wiU be distributed in both competi- 
tions, ai\pL the awards to be made the 
school teachers will be precisely the 
same as those in the other contest 

Fifty-two stories are to be published 
in each competition — ^two every Sun- 
day for twenty-six consecutive weeks, 
beginning January 3, 1909, and clos- 
ing July 4, 1909 — and prises ranging 
from a maximum of |2,000 to a mini- 
mum of |25 will be paid the authors. 

In order to exduae the possibility 
of bias, and to prevent the personal 
tastes or partiality, unconscious or 
otherwise, of professional manuscript 
readers from entering the contest, the 
Herald has adopted a method whereby 
its readers themselves will award the 
prizes.' 

Literary history contains the names 
of many celebrated writers who were 
teachers before they became known to 
fame and whose experience gained in 
the schoolroom was Invaluable to them 
when they turned to letters. Among 
the eminent authors who were teach- 
ers are Charlotte BrontS, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Bret Harte, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, Oliver WendeU Holmes, 
George Bancroft 

Miss Myra Kelly, whose stories of 
the children of t^e East Side were ko 
favorably receiyed when published in 
the magazines several years ago, was 
a teacher in a New York City school. 

Complete information in regard to 
the contest, including the rules gov- 
erning the preparation of manu- 
scripts, a description of the prizes and 
the manner of awarding them, will be 
found in Teachers Magazine for 
February, in the form of an advertise- 
ment. Those interested in the contest 
should ifiention that they saw the ad- 
vertisement in this periodicaL 

Manuscripts and all communications 
relating to the competition should be 
addressed Editor Short Story Com- 
petition, box 2,000, Station E, New 
York City. 



THB DANGER OF DUST 
IN SCHOOLROOMS. 



HOW IT CAN BE AYOIDBD. 



UST DANGER is a real— not a 
theoretical menace. Scientific 
research has proved that dust 
is the greatest carrier and dis- 
tributer of disease germs known. 

The dust problem in schoolrooms is one 
that should nave the serious consideration 
of every Board of Education, every Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Principal and 
Teacher. The elimination of dust is a 
dutf that must appeal with peculiar force 
to those charged with the responsibility 
of caring for the health of pupils. 

HOW DUST SPREADS DISEASE. 

Disease germs multiply with exceeding 
rapidity. A single germ falling on fertile 
sou will, in an incredibly short space of 
time, generate millions upon millions of 
its hdttd. These micro-organisms are found 
by the million in dust, so that every cur- 
rent of air causes the dust to be set in 
circulation, and with it the countless 
myriads of living germs that are such a 
menace to health. 




The remedy for the elimination of dust 
is not sweeping and dusting, for such ex- 
pedients merely start the germs afresh on 
their aerial errand of warfare against 
mankind. 

THE TRUE REMEDY. 

Standard Floor Dressing is the true 
remedy for the elimination of dust. It has 
been tested by Physicians and Educational 
Boards with the most gratifying results, 
and reports show that it reduces the per- 
centage of floating dust nearly one hun- 
dred per cent. 

The action of Standard J^oor Dressing is 
purely yiechanical. The application of a 
thin coat three or four times a year is 
sufficient to keep the floors at just the right 
degree of moisture to catch and hold all 
dust and dirt 

Floors treated with Standard Floor 
Dressing present a splendid appearance. 
The dressing acts as a preservative and 
prevents the boards from splintering or 
cracking. It does not evaporate, and by 
reducing the labor of caring for the floors 
saves its cost many times over. Not in- 
tended for household use. 

We are making a remarkable offer ap- 
plying to schools, public buildings, stores 
and offices. Our offer is this — we will, 
free of aU C09t, treat one floor or part of a 
floor in any schoolroom or corridor with 
Standard Floor Dressing, just to prove our 
daim. 

Upon request full particu- 
lars may be had regarding 
such demonstrations. Our 
little book, *'DuBt and Its 
Dangers,*' explains the sub- 
ject fully. Anyone may have 
a copy by merely asking 
for it. 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 

■EIIEELYACCJKSW.'Kv. 

ThtOMRtllabIt I CHURCN, ^ 

Menaely Posndiy, CHIME, 
ESUMblM SCHOOL 

Miny l«t jNn III. I * OTHER 
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Teachers' Agencies 



BREWER 



TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 



2 ^ V F. \ K S 



1 lOi AUDITOR li;Vi E>UlI-DtNC 

CHICAGO 



Kellogsf s Agency 



31 Union Sq., New York 

Twentieth year, same manager. Has 
served thousands of teachers and em 
plojrers. Recommends teachers all the 
year round. First cla^s Higli School and 
other high grade teachers alwa}s ready. 
Write, telegraph or 'phone. 



AN AGENCY 
THAT 



of vacancies and tells 
you about them 
and recommends you 
that is more. Ours 



is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. I£ it merely hears 
is something, but if it is 
asked to recommend a teacher 



RECOMMENDS 

The School Bulletin Age*ncy» C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 



The Albert Teachers' Agency 

C. J. ALBKRT, MANAaCR 

In correapoDdence with 8000 Schools and Colleges. Over 7oco teachers located. The best 
schools are our clients. Service prompt, effective and helpful. Address the Chicago Manager. 

378 Wabash Avenue - - CHICAQO. ILL. 



Tho 

Clark 

TMOhtri' 

Agtney 



TWENTIETH YEAR 



B* F. CLARK, PROPRIETOR 

EXCLUSIVELY A » t 1 U M OF COM- 
MUNtCATION BETWEEN THE BEST 
EOUCATlONALtNSTlTyTlONS *ND 



CHICAGO: 

17 EA»T 
VANBURKNST. 

NORTHWCeTKRN 

OPPiCB : 
BOISE. IDAHO 



The risk Teachers' Agencies 

2 A PsLrk Street, Boston, Mass. 



New York, 156 Fifth Ave. 
Washington, 1 505 Penn Ave. 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Ave. 



Minneapolii, 414 Century Bldg. 
Denver, 405 Cooper Building 
Spokane, 618 Peyton Building 



Portland, Ore., 201 Swetland Bldg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2142 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, 238 Douglas Bldg. 



7%e Pratt Teachers' Agency 



70 Ftfth ATeoae 

New York 

Recommends college and normal g^raduates, specialists, and other teachers to college, 
public and private schools. Advises parents about schools. W. O. PRATT, Manager. 



•CHERMERHORN TEACHERS' AGENCY 

The Agency that selects one candidate for a position is sure to meet your wants. Consult us and be sure. 
Established for Fifty-two Years. 

OHARLKS W. MULFORD, Manager, - 853 Fifth Avenue, New York City 



TEL. 1285 MADISON SQUARE 



BILLINQ8' OOURT BUILDINQ. ENTRANCE 84TH STREET 



ALBANY TEACHERS' AGENCY 



Hassood 



Stndfor Circulart 



pottitioira for cuod teachers with ffood records. 

HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel 8t., Albany, N. Y. 



MIDLAND TEACHERS' AGENCY 

OAoes— Warrenaburff, Mo., Pendleton, Ore., Blohmond, Sy. 
Secures positions for COMPETENT TEACHERS. If your record won't stand the (closest Investi- 
gation don't bother us. If it will, and you desire promotion, we can use you. Fnt ^tnrottmgnt. 



FREE REGISTRATION 

PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 305 G. 7th St., Allentown, Penn. 



39 yearn of eocceee. Foremoat in 
pabllc confldenee • Larse locn I m nd 
national demand for aood lench- 
ere. Uesleter now. (finnnni free. 



N. Y. Teachers' Association 

The New York State Teachers' As- 
sociation went to Syracuse for its an- 
nual convention, in December, 1905, 
for three reasons: 

First. — There was a very general 
opinion that the holiday season was, 
on the whole, a much more opportune 
time for helpful addresses and con- 
structive discussions than at the close 
of the school year, when teachers are 
tired and are hastening to places of 
rest and recreation. 

Second. — The favorable location and 
other advantages of Syracuse had al- 
ready demonstrated its fitness as a 
rallying point The wishes and urgent 
appeals of many prominent educators 
in all parts of the State united in a 
request that Syracuse be chosen. 

There had sprung up many inde- 
pendent organizations of teachers. As 
an inevitable result the educational 
ranks of the Empire State were divid- 
ed, and unity of effort rendered well- 
nigh impossible. There were many 
signs of still further division and con- 
sequent scattering of effort. It was 
hoped and believed that the New York 
State Teachers' Association could and 
should unify and consolidate the edu- 
cational ranks of the State and at the 
same time furnish opportunity for the 
cultivation of the widest range of ac- 
tivity. It was believed that this evi- 
dently desirable end could be realized 
best by coming to Syracuse at the hol- 
iday season. 

The convention of December, 1905, 
was followed by the conventions of 
December, 1906, December, 1907, and 
December, 1908, all at Syracuse. The 
ends sought by this change of policy 
have been partly realized. The Clas- 
sical Teachers, the English Teachers, 
the Normal and Training Teachers, 
the Commercial Teachers, the History 
Teachers, the Art Teachers' Club, and 
the teachers of the Manual and Indus- 
trial Arts, have become strong, enthu- 
siastic and loyal divisions of ttie New 
York State Teachers' Association. 
The Science Teachers are also in close 
and sympathetic relations with the 
State Association. 

That such close relationship and 
unity of effort are desirable and 
should be possible is evident. No oth- 
er state in the Union has presented 
such a spectacle of the diffusion of ef- 
fort and consequent loss of energy. 
The Empire State, which should be 
the model for the rest of the Union, 
is pitiably weak just ^t the point 
where it should show greatest 
strength. That the New York Stote 
Teachers' Association, which is the 
oldest organization of its kind in the 
country, with its more than sixty 
years of unbroken and honorable his- 
tory, should become the unifying fac- 
tor and energizing force of the teach- 
ers of the State, seems both reason- 
able and natural. 

It does not seem that further gain 
can be realized in the direction of 
such unification by remaining in Sy- 
racuse. By so doing it becomes im- 
possible for the Association to vitally 
touch and help many portions of the 
State. There/ore, the Executive Com- 
mittee resolved that the annual con- 
vention of the holiday season should 
be continued; that the policy of meet- 
ing at the same convention city year 
after year be abandoned; that, if suit- 
able railroad rates can be obtained. 
New York City shall be the place for 
the convention of December, 1909; 
that all independent organizations of 
teachers representing the State in any 
sense be most cordially invited to 
unite with the association; and that 
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the President of the association be; 
empowered and instructed to organize i 
such sections as may be necessary to 
meet the needs of all varieties of edu- 
cational activity represented by the 
teachers of the State. 

DARWIN L. BaBDWELL. 



The recently formed American Fed- 
eration of Teachers of the Mathemati- 
cal and the Natural Sciences held its 
first annual meeting at Baltimore, on 
December 28. The meeting was held 
in connection with the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Science. 



Striking evidence of the world-wide 
popularity of the Isaac Pitman system 
of shorthand is shown in the fact that 
the latest edition o^ the "Phono- 
graphic Teacher," issued by Messrs. 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, has on the title 
page the announcement of the three 
million, two 'hundred thousandth edi- 
tion. It is safe to say that this ex- 
ceeds the combined sales of all other 
shorthand text-books. 



Remington Business College 
Opened at Toronto 

.Announcement is made that the 
Remington Typewriter Company have 
just opened a new business school in 
Toronto called "The Remington Busi- 
ness College." 

Although the opening of this school 
is a departure in the policy of the 
company so far as Nortn America is 
concerned, it is in perfect accord with 
the time-honored Remington policy in 
European and all other foreign coun- 
tries. A chain of business schools is 
maintained and conducted by the Rem- 
ington organization to-day in Eng- 
land, Scotland, France, Germany, 
Italy, Sweden, Russia, South Africa, 
India, Australia, etc., these schools 
being incomparably the most numer- 
ous in the world to-day controlled by 
a single interest. Their great expe- 
rience in the conduct of business 
schools has given the Remington or- 
(ranization a wide practical knowledge 
in such matters which assures in ad- 
vance the success of the new school in 
Toronto. 

The new Remington Business Col- 
lege opened on Monday, January 4, 
1909, and is located in splendid quar- 
ters on the southwest comer of Col- 
lege Street and Spadina Avenue, To- 
ronto. It opened under the most fa- 
vorable auspices, and the Remington 
people are to be congratulated on the 
instructors which they have been able 
to secure as members of the school 
faculty. More than one of them has 
already made a national reputation 
as a commercial educator. 

The principal of the new college, 
Mr. T. F. Wright, is one of the best 
known instructors in commercial edu- 
cation in Canada. He has s^ven the 
past fifteen years exclusively to this 
work, and during all those years has 
been connected with the largest and 
best commercial schools in the Domin- 
ion. Mr. Wrisrht will have an able 
staff of the most competent commer- 
cial teachers. 

The shorthand and typewriting de- 
partment is certain to be highly effi- 
cient, as it will be in charcre of Mr. 
Charles E. Smith, who is the author 
of the "Practical Course in Touch 
Typewriting," one of the most widely 
used textbooks on touch typewriting 
in Canada and the United States. Mr. 
Smith has no superiors and few equals 
in his line. 




Bausch & LoMB Balopticon Model D 

Q Modem methods in the class room mean the simple, direct and easy means 

of conveying fads so that the pupil will " grasp*' them readily. 

4 That u why the* Balopticon Model D appeals to all teachers. It abridges a 

long and tedious course and brings teachier, pupil and subject into the most 

intimate, interesting, illuminating relationship. 

4 No. 4200 Balopticon Model D complete with 6 inch equiTalent focus Bautch 

& Lonb Standard Projection Lens, $75.00. With 10 inch lens, $80.00. 

4 PRISM is a little popular science monthly. Send for copy D, free. 

Q Oar Namm on a Mteraaeopm, Photographic LmnM, Field Claas^ Laboratory 
ApparatuB, Scimntific or Engineering inetrament is oar guarantee, 

BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 



CARL ZEISS, JENA 
Officat: 
^4ewYolk 

BoitOD 

Chicago 




GEO.N.SAEGMULLER 
San Frandioo 
WaAioglon 
London 
Franklon 



ROCHESTER. N. Y. 



im 
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WE have been manufacturing pens for 
nearly fifty years witliout interruption. 

This would be of no interest to writers un- 
less it was in complete confirmation of the 
claim for their uniformly superior quality. 
For. steel pens cannot be successfully made 
unless in large quantities, and the makers 
could not continue to manufacture largely 
without corresponding sales. The sales 
could not constantly increase, as they do, 
without the pens having secured the pub- 
lic's confidence. 

Made in all styles of points, fine, medium, 
blunt, broad, and turned-up. Their spe- 
cial characteristics are smoothness and ease 
in writing. One hundred and fifty varie- 
ties. All stationers have them. 

The Esterbrook Steel Fen Manufacturing Co. 

Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York 



FISHERAonsHERj'r.p AGiENO ■ 

•x«u-»f«««-.«g5jtaj*-*«|«~TP«t-tt.TT... 120 Tremont St., Bostoa, Mass. 
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More Than 20 

Ingredients give to Hood's 8ar- 
saparilla Its great euratlve power- 

power to cure man^ and varied eom- 
plaints, inclading diseases of the blood, 
ailments of the stomach, troabies of 
the kidneys and liver. 

Many of the ingredients are Just what 
the profe8sion*prescribe in the ailments 
named, but the combination and pro- 
portions are peculiar to this medicine and 
give it curative power peculiar to itself. 

Therefore, there can be no substitute 
for Hood's. Get it in the usual liquid 
form, or in tablets called SMsatabs. 

The Todd Adjustable Hand Loom 




Sen«l for deacriptive circalara of looms and 
tvearing materials and "How to Make Hammocks 
and Rugs." 

TODD A TODD 

••TImOM SlMp** 

Invfnto/s and Manufaeturtrs 

328 Sixth 8t. South, Mlimcapollfl, Mlaii. 



EUROPE 



•UMMm TOUK. T1i«BhlB«,Swit. 
BMteBd, ItalT, PMrta. M *mf, •«». 
BxUnrton to Hollaad and IvkImmI. All 
•spMiM* liicliutod. Ksmltoot mecnm- 
BMMUIIniis. B«l«fci. limited party. Con- 
dactoroTwldtazpariMiM. U<LMm.«t»rirtlrMl.lMrr«ftaif. 



BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 

B2S ARCH ST., PmLAOELPlOA 



CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 



-AND. 



CHEMICALS 

Soie Agents for Dreterhoff't Saxon Filtor Paper. 




Complete Laboratory Outfits 



Fall Catalogae famished on receipt of lo cents. 



The Cigarette-Smoking Boy 

Prof. Wm. A. McKeever, of the 
State Agricultaral College. Manhat- 
tan, Kansas, is publishing for the as- 
sistance of parents a series of free 
bulletins on the problems relative to 
the home training of boys and girls. 
The two numbers thus far issued are. 
"The Cigarette-Smoking Boy/' and 
"Teaching the Boy to Save.** This 
cigarette Dulletin ought to be read by 
everv school boy and b7 his parents, 
for it sets forth in a clear, Klentific 
manner the serious effects of the ci- 
garette habit. The author has made 
a study of 2,500 cigarette-smoking 
school boys 



Brown's Troches has been offered to 
the public for more than fifty years, 
and is considered the best article 
manufactured for the use of Public 
Speakers, Teachers and all those who 
are obliged to use their voice to a 
great extent. The unsolicited recom- 
mendations from prominent speakers, 
etc., prove their great value. It is fur- 
thermore a convenient ipid effective 
remedy for Coughs, Hoarseness and 
Throat Troubles and entirely free 
from harmful ingredients. We can 
cheerfully recommend them to our 
readers. 



"Na-art-tem" 

In confidence, every woman and ^rl 
is cordially invited to write, telling 
me your health and beauty troubles of 
whatever nature. Faults of figure, 
complexion, hair usually corrected. 

I am sure I can assist you to 
healthy, natural attractiveness. 

Eloise Clarke, Dept 182, Syracuse, 
N. Y. 



Power of Resistance 

Physicians tell us that a reduction 
of the power of resistance to disease 
is the most common predisposing cause 
of disease, and that the wav to pre- 
vent it is to keep the blood in good 
condition. 

And so virhile repeating this great 
truth we remind our readers of 
Hood's Sarsaparilla as being the best 
of all medicines for the blood. 

Now, when so many diseases are 
rampant, it is 'certain!^ wise to take 
this great alterative and tonic. 



ReM Md Heallh for Mother and Child. 
Mrs. WiNSLow'f Soothing Syeuf baa been used 
for OVER FirrV YEARS by MILLIONS OP 
MOTHERS lor THEIR CHILDREN WHILE 
TEETHING WITH PERFECT SUCCESS. It 
SOOTHES Che CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS ALL PAIN. CURES WIND COLIC, 
and Is the best remedy lor DI ARRHCEA. Sold by 
dmolate In erery part of the world. Be sure to 
aelcfor** Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup." And 
tahe no other Idnd. Twenty-fire cents a bottle. 



New York University 
School of Pedagogy 

Waakinftoii Squar* New York City 

A araduate profcesiooal school for the ad- 
▼aneed study of education oljaanlsed on lines 
similar to those of the Law School, the Medicsl 
School and the other srofesatonal schools 
of the University. Of the 4,000 stndenta in the 
University nearly 600 are in the SchooL Offers 
in ita 41 courses unusual advantages to mature 
students, prepared to do advanced work, who 
wish to nt themselves for positions in high 
schools, normal achoola or colleges, or for the 
positions of superintendent or s u per riser of pub- 
ue schools. Fail term opens September tO. 

A limited number of Pellowsaipe and Scholar- 
ships open to superior students. 

Bulletin describing eouraea sent on application. 
THOMAS M. BAULIBT, Pli.D^ Deaa 
New York Uahrersitj, New York, N. Y. 



EINER& AMEND 

205-21 1 Third Ave, New York 

Manufacturers and Importers of 

ChemicalsXhemlcalApparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 



Everything needed in the Laboratory 
Glass blowing done on the premises. 
Metalware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in the House. 




CLASS 

PINS 

'BADGES 



COLLEOC-SCtlOOL. 
SOCIBTY-*-LODGB. 



EMMTttirle. wkh any *N» letters or fiffuret,«DdoBeort«o 
oolorgof enamel. 8terllii|r Silver. ]t5< 

a doe.1 Silver Plated, lOc. eoohi 

oeeliM ta Mat or Badse* mule for any School or So> 



5o. each. 98.50 

lOc. eooh« 91.00 a dos. 



dcty. low prices. Sc»K dnifu lor eetfowte. Catalocue free. 
BaettanProeM m South Ave.. RocfaeeCer. If . V. 





MANUAL 
TRAINING 

Benches, LattiM 
▼Ilea, Teala. 

Write for new 

catalogue and 

prices. 

&. H. Sheldon & ca. 

27SIUdiiom8t. 

Chicage. 



± 



BUiLD A (5000 BUSINESS 

of your own and escape salaried drudgery for 
life. S3 cents a day will do it. I will send you 

Free poincers" for a postal. W. A. SSryar, Prss. 

■srlsaa C sSss r a ianlss. 17 lists St, aatrsM. W^ 



relief for AolnlVIA 
SO yean. Sold by ell 
*" '-'- — oenle. 



TRY HAND SAPOLIO. Its steady use 
will keep the hands of any busy woman 
as white and pretty as if she was under 
the constant care of a manicure* It is 
truly the '* Dainty Woman^s Friend.^' 



EDUCATIONAL TRADE: DIRECTORY 

of Publishers of School Books, Manufacturers and Dealers in School Supplies and Equipment. This will be a great conven- 
ience to subscribers in sending orders. When writing for circulars, catalogs or other information by mentioning The School 
Journal everjr time you write you will get special attention. Two lines, one year, $5.00, each additional line $2.00. 
Regular advertisers in The Journal are entitled to one line under two classifications. Additional lines, $2.00 a year. 



School Book Publishers 
W. R. Jenkins, New York 

nnker Jt Taylor Co., 
American Book Co., " 
N. Y., Gin.. Chicago, Boston, 
Atlanta, San Francisco, Cal. 
The MacmlUan Co., 

N. Y. & ChL 

A. 8. Barnes A Co., N. Y. 
Honirliton, Mlfllln A Co., 

Boston, N. Y., Chi. 
Glnn A Co., " " •• 

D. C. Heath A Co., 

Boston, N. Y., Chi. 
Silver, Bnrdett A Co., 

Boston, N. Y., Chi. 

B. F. Johnson Pnhllshlnff 
Co., Richmond, Va. 

A. Flaina«an Co., Chicago, 111. 
J. B. Ijlpplneott Co., Phila. 

Christopher Sower Co., " 
Milton Bradley Co., 

Springfield, Mass. 

Povrers A Lyon, Chicago, 111. 

Dictionaries and Cyclopedias 

J. B. Llpplncott Co., Phila. 

Isaae Pitman's Sons* 

New York 

Book Covers 
Holdea Book CoTor Co., 

Springfield. Mass. 
Bkstional Book Cover Co., 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

Class Pins 

Bastian Bros., Rochester, N. Y. 



Pens, Pencils and Ink 
Dixon Crnclble Co., 

Jersey City, N. J. 
Bsterbrook Pen Co., New York 
A. S. Barnes A Co., *' 



School Supplies 

See also Blackboards, Book Covers, 
Charts, Flags, Mafs, Globes, BelU, 
School Blanks, Kindergarten Ma- 
terial, etc. 

American School Fnrnltnre 
Co., N. v., Chicago, Boston, Phila. 

Todd A Todd, Charts 

Minneapolis, Minn, j American School Fnrnltnre 
A. Flanaffan Co., Chicago, 111. ^®*> ^' ^'-i Chicago, Boston, Phila. 
Holden Patent Book Cover ' S"^*'' Bnrdett A Co 



Co., 



Springfield, Mass. 



Boston and N. Y. 
Milton Bradley Co., 

Springfield, Mass. 



Milton Bradley Co., 

Springfield, Mass. 

A. J. Fonch A Cc, Warren, Pa. ^^^^^ q^^^^^ g^^ 

B'kboards, Crayons, Erasers ; American School Fnrnltnre 
American School Fnrnltnre | Co., N. Y., Chicago, Boston, Phila. 
Co., N. Y., Chicago, Boston, Phila. 

Diplomas, Reward Cards, Etc. I Minerals 



A. Flanaaran Co., Chicago, 111. 
Kindergarten Material 

Milton Bradley Co., 

Springfield, 



Bells 

Meneely A Co., Waterrliet. N. Y. 

Records, Blanks, Stationery 

American School Fnrnltnre 
Co., N. Y., Chicago, Boston, Phila. 

Manual Training Supplies 
Imerlcan School Fnrnltnro 

Co., N. Y., Chicago, Boston, Phila. 
B. H. Sheldon A Co., ChL, III 
Todd A Todd, 

Minneapolis, Mina. 
A. L. Bemls, Worcester. Mais. 



E. B. Howell, 

Washington, D. C. 

Phys. and Chem. Apparatus 

Elmer A Amend, N. Y. 

Bnllock A Crenshaw, Phila. 

School Bells 

American School Fnrnltnre 

Co., N. Y., Chicago, Boston, Phila. 

Meneely A Co., Watenrliet, N. Y. 

School Furniture 

American School F«mltnro 
Co., N. Y., Chicago, Boston, Phila. 

Schools 

Mew York Unlyerslty, N. Y. 

S p r a v n e Cor r esp o ndence 

School of Law, Detroit, Mich. 



Miscellaneous 

Pears* Soap. 
Cntlcnra. 
Gerhard Mennen. 
Sapollo. 

Floor Oil 
standard Oil Co. 

Teachers' Agencies 
Pratt Teachers' Agency, 

New Yofk 
Kelloarar's Teach. Agency, 

New York 
Schermerhorn Teachers* 
Aarency, New York 

Albert Teachers' Avency, 

Chicago, 111. 
Albany Teachers' Aseney, 

Albaaj. N. Y. 
Clark Teachers' Aareneyy 

Chicago, IIL 
Flsk Teachers' Aarenctes, 
Boston, New York, Chicago, To- 
ronto, Lot Angelea. 
The School Bnllottm 
Aarency, STracuae, N. Y. 

Orvllle Brewer» Ckkago, 111. 
Midland Teachers' Agpency, 
Warreaabarg, Mo. 
Reed Teachers' Aarency, 

Syracuse, N. Y. 
Fisher Teachers' Aarency, 

Boston, Mass. 
penn Kdncatlonal Bnrean, 

Allentown, Pa. 

Typewriters 
Smith Premier Co., 

Syracuse. N. Y. 
Remlnfrton Type^vrlter Co., 
New York 



Books for Progressive Teachers 

Blackie's On Self Culture 

Three splendid essays: Culture of the Intellect; Physical Culture; Moral Culture. 

Browning's Aspects of Education 

An accurate presentation of the phases thru which educational ideals have passed in their development. 

Cobum's Prize Designs for Rural School Buildings 

How to make the best use of available resources in planning the school. 

Dawson's The Voice of the Boy 

A new conception of its nature and needs in development, presented by a practical teacher. 

Dean's How to Teach Geography 

A book of practical suggestions for infusing life and interest into this subject. 

Hall's Contents of Children's Minds on Entering Schools 
The Story of a Sand Pile 
A Study of DoUs 

Three brief and illuminating studies in the psychology of childhood oT inestimable value to the teacher. 

Kellogg's Elements of Algebra 

Prepared with particular reference to the needs of teachers and those preparing to teach. 

Elements of Psychology 

An introductory study of unusual clearness. 

Lang's Outlines of Herbart's Pedagogics 

A clear understanding of Herbart's contribution to pedagogy is of importance to all teachers. 

Reinhart's Outlines of the History of Education 

Outlines of the Principles of Education 
Outlines of Educational Civics 

Three important studies dealing respectively with growth of educational ideas, the foundations upon which education 
rests, and relations of education to the community. 

Rooper's Object Teaching 

A Pot of Green Feathers 

Two studies along practical lines of especial 

Limp cloth Lach, 23 cents net 



,alue to the primary teacher. 

Send for Complete Catalog of Teachers* Aids 



A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 



NEW YORK CITY 



CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORK 



MENNEN'S 

BORATED TALCUM 

TOILET POWDER 




and Manuna't ^rtatcst Ck>]iifiJrL M?Dn«a'« relieves and 

Fnr your ^iru>t«cdoD ihc lenuinv ii ^'Ut Up in n(»n,-re> 
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Describes and gives directions for hundreds 
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or playground use. These have been wisely 
chosen from the best of the old time games 
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supplied where needed. 

The games are graded to correspond to the 
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Sense-Perception, Traditional Games, Song 
Plays, Games of General Activity, Festival 
Games, Rhythmic Plays, Social and Nature 
Plays in Rhythm, Individual Imitations, Gre- 
cian Games, Folk Dances and many others. 
The book is illustrated with twenty-four 
photographs of children playing the games 
here described. 

8vo. Cloth I Illustrated $1.25 net 
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CUMHINGS'S NATURE STUDY FOR PRIMARY GRADES 

By HORACE H. CUMMINGS, B. S. 

Former Supervisor of Nature Study, State Normal School, University of Utah. 

$1.00 

A HELPFUL manual for teachers, covering the first three grades of school work, in which no pupil's 
text-book in nature study is to be used. Believing that "natural curiosity" and "motor activity" are the 
most powerful factors in the development of the average child, the author has made these two motives 
the basis of his method in teaching nature study. The children are kept interested in the manifold forms of 
life about them by constant appeal to their instinct to investigate and their love of imitation. 

The lessons, which are arranged in the form of outlines to be developed by the teacher, are definite 
and detailed, supplying all that either the country or the city teacher will need, each lesson being of exactly 
the proper length for class work. The work is based, so far as possible, upon experiences and facts with 
which the pupils are familiar, such as the home life with its three great necessities of food, clothing, and 
shelter. 

Many field lessons are arranged for, so that the things studied may be seen under natural conditions. 
Pupils are encouraged to make original observations and experiments, and to give natural principles their 
practical applications. 

In addition to animal and plant life, the lessons deal with physics, physiology, and hygiene. Sugges- 
tions are given for making apparatus and materials and for caring for a school garden. The many illustrations 
are clear and helpful. The book is the result of over ten years' test of the lessons in the class room, and is 
suited for use in any part of the United States. 
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SOMI. LIVING THINGS 

First Lessons in Physiology 

By ELLA B. HALLOCK 
Edited by C- B. GILBERT 

12mo. Cloth Profusely illustrated 36 cents 

By mail, 45 cents 

This book is for use in the third, fourth, and fifth grades. It aims to interest children 
in healthy living and to give them such knowledge as is suitable to this period in their de- 
velopment. The method employed has been tried and proved successful. It is observation, 
comparison, and deduction in simple form — ^simple enough to be used by these grades. The 
children enjoy Some Living Things. It tells them facts about the dog, the horse, cat or bird. 
It asks them to put these facts together and with the teacher's aid to learn from them some 
principle which is applicable to themselves. They are required to give their own expression 
to the facts thus learned in a brief oral or written statement or by a simple drawing. The 
memorizing of facts not understood or misunderstood is avoided. The child knows what he 
has learned. He has not just committed to memory statements from a book. 

Among the special features may be mentioned : Reading lessons chosen for the forceful 
and interesting manner in which they emphasize points of importance. Marginal drawings, 
which with a number of full-page illustrations add greatly to its attractiveness, hold the at- 
tention of pupils to the point under discussion, and also serve as examples for the drawings 
to be made by the children. The introduction of games and exercises, and suggestions for 
the forming of a club. The size of the type and general appearance of the book. 

The attitude of the book toward such questions as temperance and the use of cigarettes 
is right. It approaches these subjects from the bright side. It makes clear the advantages of 
abstinence rather than dwelling upon the horrors of intemperance. Right living with plenty 
of exercise in the fresh air and sunshine is the ideal constantly held before the children. . 



The Child World 
Primei 

By ALYS^E. BENTLEY and 
GENEVA R. JOHNSTON 

12mo. Cloth Proluscly illustrated 30 cents 

By mail, 36 cents 

The things of which the children read in this 
little book are the things of their world, the things 
of which they know, the things which interest them. 
The words introduced are words which they can 
use every day and have been selected and graded 
with great care. The book is full of pictures, some 
drawn in colors, some in black and white. These 
add much to the pleasure which the children find in 
this book, and are an important aid with the new 
words. 

An unusual feature is the introduction of some 
bright little songs, just using the words that come 
in the reading and telling of the things shown in 
the pictures. They brighten the lessons, serve as 
an excellent review for words already learned and 
appeal strongly to the children. 

The Child World Primer has been prepared on 
thoroly scientific principles, is well made and is 
printed in large type. 



The Song Series 

By ALYS L. BE^NTLEY 
Director of Music, Washington, D. C. 

The Song Primer 

12ino. Boards Illustrated 30 cents By mail, 35 cents 

The Song Series, Book One 

12ino. Cloth Illustrated 36 cents By tnail. 43 cents 

The Song Primer, Teacher^s Book 

8vo. Cloth 11.00 net 

THE SONG PRIMER is a delightful book of songs 
for very small children. It is filled with beautiful 
colored pictures. The pictures and the^ songs both 
tell of those things which really interest .children. 
With the songs is printed their music in large, clear 
type, so that the children may become familiar with 
the looks of the song just as. they come to know the 
looks of a word. 

THE SONG SERIES, BOOK ONE, contains songs 
a little more advanced than those of The Song 
Primer. They, too, tell of the things which children 
know and love, and are beautifully illustrated. The 
type is large and the children are constantly learn- 
ing how the song looks. There are also reproduc- 
tions of the keyboards. 

THE SONG PRIMER, TEACHER'S BOOK, con- 
tains the songs as they appear in The Song Primer, 
with suggestions for the use of each. The songs 
are also given with accompaniments. In addition 
twenty-five of the best rote songs are presented. 
The author explains the methods which have given 
her such unusual success. 
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straight, let them find their greatest bliss in a 
game of cribbage or regard the bam dance as the 
acme of fun. As long as they comport themselves 
respectably and do not run counter to the regula- 
tions adopted by conunon consent for the social 
utilization of the school, they are all welcome. Nor 
does anyone have to^iesitate to share in the pleas- 
ure provided at the school, for each is, by virtue 
of his residence in the district, part owner of the 
school. It is the common school, the one thing that 
all individuals in the community share in common. 
The betterment of life in the country is a ques- 
tion that should appeal to every American wher- 
ever his bed may be located. 

The City Schools 

Dr. Maxwell's report for the year ending July 
31st, 1908, is a model of what such a document 
may be. The statistical information one looks for 
is given in a concise and convenient form. In less 
than three hours one may obtain from it a clear 
idea of all important points concerned in the 
greatest school system on this continent, during 
the whole year. Of especial interest to teachers 
in other cities, and to the friends of the schools 
everywhere, is what Dr. Maxwell has to say re- 
garding retardation of children in their progress 
thru the grades, the care of the physically and 
mentally deficient, instruction in morals, evening 
schools, and vocational schools. 

One of the most important recommendations 
is that a superintendent of research be appointed 
as an assistant in the superintendent's office. Chi- 
cago has had an officer of this sort. But his du- 
ties have not been so clearly defined, nor has his 
work had the intensely practical purpose which 
Dr. Maxwell has laid down. As a matter of fact, 
the new officer is to be a director of statistical in- 
vestigation, such as Dr. J. M. Rice proposed some 
years since. 

Dr. Maxwell's words with regard to "vocational 
training" or "trade schools" are worthy of the 
most careful consideration. He shows that "pu- 
pils remain longer in the traditional high schools 
than in the vocational high schools." The reasons 
he assigns for that condition may not appear con- 
vincing, but these conclusions certainly are: 

Before vocational training can ever be firmly established 
in a public school system, there must be co-operation be- 
tween the employers of labor and the school authorities 
for two distinct purposes: first, to secure training in the 
schools that will actually fit boys and grirls for different 
pursuits; and, second, to secure a preference in employ- 
ment for those who have completed the full course of 
training, whatever it may be. Boys and girls need a def- 
inite object toward which to work in vocational training, 
as they have had for ages in literary training. 

The need of systematic instruction in morals is 
strongly reiterated. Dr. Maxwell suggests that 
educators should formulate large rules of conduct, 
well-attested in the lives of the noblest. "I do not 
undervalue," he writes, "the incidental instruc- 
tion in morals and manners which our teachers 
now give, as they have been directed; but I am 
also of opinion that more systematic and detailed 
instruction is needed to the end that all the chil- 
dren of this great city may not leave its public 
schools without clearly defined notions of a right, 
of a duty, of virtue, of truth and falsity, of right 
and wrong, of honesty and dishonesty, of the bind- 
ing force of contracts, and of respect for law." 

During the spring and summer months many 
immigrants land on our shores. A large propor- 
tion remain in New York. Dr. Maxwell brings 
forward a suggestion that should appeal strongly 
to every friend of humanity, when he recommends 



that "evening schools to teach English to foreign- 
ers be maintained during June, July and August." 
He is right: "The sooner our immigrant learns 
our language and becomes familiar with our laws 
the sooner he will become a valuable asset to the 
community." The patronizing attitude which 
some schoolmen assume toward the newcomer to 
our continent is rebuked by the logic of this strong 
statement. Every educated individual is a distinct 
addition to the wealth of the state. 
* * « * ♦ 

President Roosevelt and the Country Life Com- 
mission on the one haitd, and Dr. Maxwell on the 
other, have set forth concisely some of the great 
needs of cities and rural communities. The de- 
velopment of a remunerative, enjoyable and ele- 
vating life of the farmer is the problem in the 
country. The improvement of the condition of 
the unadjusted and unfortunate is the problem 
of the city. The common school can do much 
toward the solution of the problems here briefly 
indicated. Efficient adjustment of the schools to 
the material, ethical and general social needs of 
their communities is the chief need. The other 
is fullest development of the social opportunities 
of the common school, so as to make this school 
the great social clearing-house of the community 
in which it is located, af'ter the plan that has been 
repeatedly advocated in these pages. The more 
speedily the recommendations of President Roose- 
velt and Dr. Maxwell are translated into actuality 
the better it will be for the life of the nation. 
[See also the Resolutions adopted by The New England 
Superintendents, on page 280] 



Dr. Edwin G. Cooley has finally relinquished 
the superintendency of the Chicago schools, after 
something like nine years of struggle and conten- 
tion such as probably no other schoolman has ever 
braved. He has accepted the presidency of the 
publishing firm of D. C. Heath & Co., at a salary 
of $12,000. The reason he gives for his retire- 
ment is that his health and strength have been 
sapped by the incessant bickerings of the office, 
and that he wants to give his remaining strength 
to constructive work in a less trying department 
of educational work. 



The schools of Cleveland have been examined 
again. This time a test has been applied covering 
about twenty times as many pupils as three years 
ago, when the people were regaled on much ex- 
citement about the neglect of the three R's. The 
schools today are doing efficient work in the so^ 
called essentials. Superintendent Elson's policy 
appears to have been fully sustained. 



The Chicago Teachers' Federation has published 
a report "showing results of fifteen years of or- 
ganization." The report can be obtained for ten 
cents a copy. It covers a most interesting chapter 
in the history of teachers' organizations. 



The annual report of the United States Com- 
missioner of Education for 1908 is ready for dis- 
tribution. Six months after the close of the year 
covered by the report the manuscript was trans- 
mitted for publication. Dr. Brown has accom- 
plished wonders. The reports of the Bureau are 
now actually up to date. It is hoped that Con- 
gress will soon get around to the provision of a 
suitable building for the Bureau. Larger and 
more sanitary quarters are absolutely needed. 
Present provisions for the Bureau of Education 
do not reflect credit on the national government 
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Croup Teaching in Oementary Grades 

By Andrew W. Edson, Associate City Superintendent of Schools, New York City 



Much has been said of late at educational srath- 
erings and much has been written about group 
teaching in the elementary grades. This discus- 
sion has led thoughtful teachers more and more 
from mass teaching to individual instruction. 
Mass teaching is apparently in the line of least 
resistance, and unless the attention of teachers is 
directed constantly to the many advantages of 
separating a class into two or more groups, this 
separation will not be made. 

The object of all classification is to place pupils 
in right relations to work lad to each other, and 
to facilitate progress thru the grades. In any 
class, differences are sure to exist — in the ages 
and maturity of pupils, in their ability and power 
of application, in regularity of attendance, and in 
the amount of assistance rendered at home; and 
these differences must be recognized, ^y system 
of grading has a tendency to hold in check the 
bright pupils, and thus to stifle rather than to 
quickra mental activity. Again in the usual plans 
of grouping, the dull and backward pupils often 
fail to grasp much of what the brighter pupils 
understand readily and thus lose interest in their 
work. 

ESSENTIALS 

The essentials in any well-arrang^ and 'wisely 
supervised system of schools are: A broad and 
flexible course of study; short intervals for pro- 
motion; and individual attention at every step. 
The principle involved in promotion should be 
kept clearly in mind, namely: Promote a pupil 
at any time when the work of the grade above heU 
ter meets his needs than does the work in tlie 
grade in which he is placed. It should therefore 
be the ambition of a teacher to advance deserving 
pupils rather than to hold back class leaders. 
Loose gradation affords the teacher an opportu- 
nity to recognize and reward effort, to promote 
and demote pupils easily, and to re-classify fre- 
quently. 

SINGLE DIVISION 

The main arguments in favor of teaching pupils 
in a single division are (a) fewer classes; (b) 
more time for each class exercise and presumably 
more thoro work; (c) accelerating effect of mass 
movement; and (d) less work for the teacher. 

These arguments may seem unanswerable to the 
teacher who has never divided her class into 
groups for purposes of study and recitation. Let 
her give the plan a fair trial and she will find an 
answer to her doubts. The real excuse in most 
cases for not dividing a class into groups is the 
dislike to try experiments and the fear that the di- 
vision may entail more work for the teacher, an 
excuse that does not deserve serious consideration. 

TWO DIVISIONS 

The main arguments in favor of at least two 
divisions in the main subjects in a class are : 

(a) A small group of pupils can be kept inter- 
ested, attentive, and mentally alert better than can 
a class of forty or fifty pupils. In other words, 
any teacher, however skillful and successful she 
may be, will hold the enthusiastic attention of 
one-half or one-third of a large class better than 
she can of the entire class; and she can do more 



and better work in fifteen mltautes with the indi- 
viduals in a small group than she can in thirty 
minutes with the individuals in a large class. 
Small groups encourage, even if they do not guar- 
antee, genuine teaching; large groups discourage 
individual attention and instruction. 

(b) A definite time for study is afforded. In 
mass teaching there is a tendency to make the rec^ 
itation too prominent This is owing partly to the 
fact that teachers, when closely supervised, feel 
that their work and worth are determined largely 
by the recitation. The wise teacher in the elemen- 
tary grades regards the study period, if well used, 
of fully as much value to the pupils as is the reci- 
tation period. Unless the program allows iEt defin- 
ite time for study as well as for recitation, inde- 
pendent and thoro study is sure to be neglected. 

(c) The power of concentration and inhibition 
will be strengthened by a division of the class into 
at least two groups. Pupils who recite in a single 
division are apt to grow intellectually weak; they 
cannot apply themselves with vigor to the work 
in hand, and when they enter high school, they 
fiind it difficult to prepare their lessons without 
the constant oversight and assistance of a teacher. 
The reason for this helplessness in the higher 
grades is due to the fact that pupils have not been 
taught in the elementary grades to apply them- 
selves to study, to the mastery of books, and to do 
this independently and energetically, even while 
other work is being carried on in the room. 

(d) When the class recites in a single division, 
there is less opportunity for the teacher to talk. 
The teacher must necessarily explain less in short 
periods with two divisions than in a long period 
with a single division. And a point well worth 
consideration is the fact that her questions and 
explanations must be given in a quiet voice, lest 
she disturb the division which is preparing a les- 
son. This one point alone is ground enough for 
requiring group work for a large portion of the 
school day in every elementary school. 

(e) During the recitation there will be more at- 
tention to the individual child in a small group 
than in a large group, and more opportunity for 
wise assistance and for the promotion of deserv- 
ing pupils. 

The plea in favor of jtwo divisions in any class 
resolves itself therefore into a plea for greater 
care and closer oversight of the individual pupil. 
The special plans for classifying and promoting 
pupils that have been presented in the past few 
years by Superintendents Search of Pueblo, 
Shearer of Elizabeth, Cogswell of Cambridge, Van 
Sickle of North Denver, Reed of Odebolt, and 
Kennedy of Batavia all have as their basis the 
special needs of the individual child. 

SUGGESTIONS 

No division of a class into groups should be an- 
dertaken until the teacher understands thoroly 
the reasons why the change is thought desirable 
and has some clearly defined plans of procedure. 
Unless she enters upon the work intelligently and 
enthusiastically the experiment at best will be only 
a partial success. 

It may be best at first to divide a class in but a 
single subject, and possibly never in more than 
two or three subjects. In writing, drawing, con- 
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structive work, physical traininsr, music, spelling, 
written composition, and in development work in 
other subjects, it is not necessary to havd more 
than a single group in a room. It may be best to 
have the same number of pupils in each group, or 
one group may have twice as many as does the 
second group, evei^rkhing depending upon circum- 
stances. It may be well at times to have the 
groups identical in all subjects, or it may be wise 
-to have a pupil in Group A in language, for in- 
:stance, and in Group B in arithmetic. It all de- 
pends, again, upon the ability of the individual 
pupil and upon the purpose of the teacher in mak- 
ing the division. Even if the pupils are closely 
graded, and if there is no material difference in 
the ability and progress of the pupils, a division 
into groups should be made if for no other purpose 
than to afford time and opportunity for study. 

EXAMINATION OP SEAT WORK 

It should be the iirdrrtable practice of a teacher 
to give some attention to tlie work in which pupils 
have been engaged during the study period. If 
this is not done, children will grow careless, and 
the study period will be worth but little to them. 
The inspection may be brief, but it shouU be 
made. 

NEW YORK CITY PLANS 

In a very large mFmber of schools in the City 
of New York, special classes have been formed 
within the past few years; Grade "C" classes for 
the purpose of teaching English to foreigners; 
Grade ''D'' classes for the purpose of giving a 
good elementary education to over-age pupils, who 
must secure employment certificates as-^oon as the 
law permits; and Grade "E" classes for over-age 
pupils who may be induced to remain in the school 
and complete the elementary course, if given spe- 
cial attention for a terouor two at the time when 
they are most. likely to drop out of school. These 
classes have proven ^>€to(hBend to thousands of 
children in our schools. 

In some schools the plan has been followed fd 
forming plus classes, so-called, by placing in the 
hands of a strong and enthusiastic teacher the 
brighter pupils of the regular promotions with 
the hold-overs of the grade. The class remains 
with the teacher for a full year, and is able to 
cover three terms' worK'in two terms. This is 
working admirably in^niUny of the schools. In 
some cities the plan of placing two separate grades 
in each classroom has been tried in order to se- 
cure group teaching. 

SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS 

The following are suggestive programs for 
teachers who are considering the advisability of 
making two groups in some of their class work. 
It should be clearly understood that a program is 
a variable quantity and may be amended at fre- 
quent intervals. 



Primary Grades Divisions 
Recitations A B 

Opening Exercises — — 

Writing 

Arithmetic A 

Arithmetic B 

Composition 

Recess and Phy 

Reading A 

Reading B X — 

Drawing, Sewing and 
Constructive Work — — 



Time Length 


Begin 


Min. 


9:00 


15 


9:15 


20 


9:35 


15 


9:50 


15 


10:05 


15 


10:20 


20 


10:40. 


20 


11:00 


20 


11:20 


30 



— X 



Trg. — — 
— X 



11:50 10 Music — _ 

12 :00 — Intermission 
1:00 20 . Reading A — X 
1 :20 25 Nature Study — _ 
1:45 16 Composition — — 
2 :00 20 Recess and Phy. Trg. — — 
2 :20 10 Drawing and Construc- 
tive Work — — 
2:30 20 Reading B X — 
2:50 10 General Exercises — — 
3 :00 — Dismission 



Time Length 
Begin Min. 



GrdMmar Grades Divigiona 

Recitations A B 

Opening Exercises — — 

Study X X 

Arithmetic (Mental) — — 
Arithmetie (Written) 

A — X 
Grammar — — 
Writing — — 
Recess and Phys. Trg. — — 
Arithmetic B X — 
Reading A — X 
Reading B X — 
Drawing and Construc- 
tive Work — — 

Intermission 

Study X X 

Composition — — 

Geog. or History A — A 

Phys. Training — — 

Geog. or History B X A 

Spelling — — 

Music — — 
Dismission 

Note: X IB » study period for the divisions indicated. 



9:00 
9:15 
9:30 
9:40 

9:55 
10:10 
10:25 
1X):35 
10 60 
11:06 
11:20 



16 
15 
10 
16 

16 
16 
10 
15 
16 
16 
40 



12:00 


60 


1:00 


16 


1:15 


26 


1:40 


26 


2:06 


10 


2:16 


26 


2:40 


10 


2:60 


10 


3:00 





Mr. Long and Red Riding Hood 

The horrible. story of Red Riding Hood is not known 
among the Indians, who know well how untrue the tale is 
to wolf nature, and how f boKsh it is to frighten children 
with false stories of wolves and bears, misrepresenting 
them as savage and bloodthirsty brutes, when in truth 
they are but shy, peace-loving animals, whose only motive 
toward man, except when 'brazed by wounds or hunger, 
is one of childish curiosity. All these ferocious animal 
stories have their origin in other centuries and in distant 
lands, where they may possibly have been true, but more 
probably are just as false to animal nature; for they seem 
to reflect not the shy animal that men glimpsed in the 
woods, but rather the boastings of some hunter, who al- 
ways magnifies his own praise by increasing the ferocity 
of the game lie has killed, or else the pure imagination of 
some ancient nurse who tried to increase her scant au- 
thority by frightening her children with terrible tales. 
Here certainly the Indian attitude of kinship, gained by 
long centuries of living near to the animals and watching 
them closely, comes nearer to the truth of things. 

—William J. Long, in "Northern Trails." 

And Little Red Riding Hood never did have 
anjrthing to do with a real wolf! The story is 
one of the old folk-lore myths of day and night 
Day, represented by the little golden-haired 
maiden with the hood or sun-rise glow of bright 
red, is swallowed up after the hours of her jour- 
ney have passed, by the dark, ferocious wolf of 
night. 

We will enjoy Mr. Long, but we won't let him 
spoil for us pur precious contributions, handed 
down from forgotten ages, such as "Little Red 
Riding Hood," will we? 

New York. C. S. G- 
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Memory Gems for Grammar Grades 



(Saturdays and Sundays omitted). 



The quotations given below can be used in connection 
with the Arbor Day celebration if desired. 

MARCH 1 

Cedar, and pine, and fir, and branching palm, 
A sylvan scene! and as ^ ranks ascend. 
Shade above shade, a woody theater 
Of stateliest view. 

— Milton. 

MARCH 2 

Give fools their gold and. knaves their power. 
Let for- 
tune's 
bubbles 
rise and 
faU; 
Who sows a 
field, or 
trains a 
flower. 
Or plants a 
tree, is 
more than 
all. 
For he who 
blesses 
most is 
blest; 
And God 
and man 
shall own 
his worth. 
Who toils to 
leave as 
his be- 
quest. 
An added 
beauty to 
the earth. 
— ^Whittier. 



MARCH 3 

Who does his 
duty is a 
question 
Too complex 
to be solv- 
ed by me ; 

But he, I ven- 
ture the 
sugges- 
tion. 
Does part of 
his, that 

plants a tree. 




Blackboard Calendar, Designed by Anna Eastham 



For a relic is he, the gnarFd old tree. 
Of the times of the good and brave. 

MARCH 8 
He plants trees who loves others besides him- 
self. 

MARCH 9 

Behold the trees unnumbered rise, 

Beautiful, in various dyes; 

The gloomy pine, the poplar blue. 

The yellow beech, the somber yew, 

The slender fir that taper grows. 

The sturdy 
oak with 
broad- 
spread 
boughs. 

MARCH 10 
for a seat 
in some 
poetic 
nook, 
Just hid with 
trees and 
spark- 
ling with 
a brook! 
Leigh Hunt. 

MARCH 11 

The birch, the 
myrtle 
and the 
bay 
Like friends 
did all 
embrace; 

And their 
large 
branches 
d i d dis- 
play 
To canopy 
the place. 

— Dryden. 



MARCH 12 
When our 

wide woods 

and mighty 

lawns 
Bloom to the 

April skies. 



MARCH 4 
Let dead names be eterYiized by dead stone, 

Whose substance time cannot increase or mar; 
Let living names by living shafts be known. 

That feel the influence of sun and star. 
Plant thou a tree, whose griefless leaves shall sing 
Thy deed and thee, each fresh unfolding spring, 

— Edith M. Thomas. 

MARCH 5 
Then hail to the Elm ! the jsrreen-topped Elm ! 
And long may his branches wave, 



The earth has no more gorgeous sight 
To show to human eyes. 

— ^Bryant. 

MARCH 15 
What should I tell you more of it? 
There are so many trees yet. 
That I should all encumbered be. 
Ere I had reckoned every tree. 

— Chaucer. 

MARCH 16 
It never rains roses; when we want — 
To have more roses we must plant more trees. 

— George Eliot. 
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MARCH 17 

Various the trees and passmg foliage here, — 
Wild pear, and oak, and duslQr juniper. 
White briony between in trails of light, 
And ivy, and the suckle's streaky light. 
And moss, warm, gleaming with a sudden mark. 
Like growths of sutisnine left upon the bark; 
And still the pine, flat-topp'd, and dark and tall. 
In lordly right predominant over all, 

— Leigh Hunt. 

MARCH 18 

Then rears the ash his airy crest. 
Then shines the birch in silver rest, 
And the beech in glistening leaves is drest. 
And dark between shows the oak's proud breast. 
Like a chieftain's frowning tower. 

— Scott. 

MARCH 19 

I sit where the leaves of the maple, 
And the gnarl'd and knotted gum. 

Are circling and drifting around me. 
And think of the time to come. 

• — ^Alice Gary. 

MARCH 22 

No tree in al) the grove but has its charms, 
Tho each its line peculiar. 

— COWPER. . 

MARCH 23 

Now blossom all the trees, and all the Ifields 
And all the woods their pomp of foliage wear, 
And nature's fairest robe adorns the blossoming 
year. 

— Beattie. 

' MARCH 24 

Under the shady roof 

Of branching elm star-proof. 

— MHiTON. 

MARCH 25 

hemlock tree! O hemlock tree! how faithful 
are thy branches! 
Green not alone in summer time, 
But in the winter's frost and rime ! 
hemlock tree! O hemlock tree! how faithful 
are thy branches. 

— From the German. 

MARCH 26 

Plant the crab where you will, it will never bear 
pippins. 

MARCH 29 

Our ships were British oak. 
And hearts of oak our meil. 

— ^Arnold. 

MARCH 30 

Welcome, ye shades! ye bowery thickets hail! 
Ye lofty Pines ! ye venerable Oaks ! 
Ye Ashes wild! resounding o'er the steep! 
Delicious is your shelter to the soul. 

— Thomson. 

MARCH 31 

Under the yaller pines I house, 

When sunshine makes them all sweet scented, 
An' hear among their furry boughs 

The baskin' west wind purr contented. 

— ^Lowell, "Biglow Papers." 



Joan D* Arc 

( Joim of Arc was a simple peasant of Domremy, Franca, 
bom in 1412. She was about thirteen years old when 
she learned the miseries of her country, and professed to 
hear unearthly voices calling her to the aid of the dis- 
tressed dauphin. She assumed the dress and weapons of 
a soldier and at the head of an army inspired fresh en- 
thusiasm and courage. After many conflicts, and some 
successes she was taken prisoner by the English and 
burned at the stake, at Rouen, May 30, 14S1, as a sor- 
ceress and heretic.) ) 

So many stars in heaviln, — 

Flowers in the meadow that shine; 
This little one of Domremy, 

What special grace is thine? 
By the fairy beech and the fountain 

What but a child with thy brothers? •^^• 
Among the maids of the vaUey 

Art-more than one amnng others? 

Chosen darling of heaven, .^/r, 

Yet at heart wast only a child! '^' 

And for thee the wild things of Nature . 

Set aside their nature wild: 
The brown-eyed fawn of the ^forest 

Came silently glancing ui>on thee; 
The squirrel slipped down from the fir. 

Arid nestled his gentleness on thee. 

Angelus bell and Ave, — 

Like voices they follow the maid 
As she follows the sheep in the valley 

From the dawn to the folding shade: — 
For the world that we cannot see 

Is the world of her earthly seeing; 
From the air of the hills of God 

She draws her breath and her being. 

Dances by beech-tree and fountain. 

They know her no longer: — apart 
Sitting with thought and with vision 

In the silent shrine of the heart; 
And a voice henceforth and forever 

Within, without her, is sighing, 
"Pity for France, O pity, 

France the beloved, the dying!" 

And now between church-waU and cottage 

Who comes in the blinding light, 
Rainbow plumes and armor. 

Face as the sun in his height, 
"Angel that pierced the red Dragon, 

Pity for France, O pity! 
Holy one, thou shalt save her. 

Vineyard and village and city!" 

Poor, sweet child of Domremy, 

In thine innocence only strong. 
Thou seest not the treason before thee. 

The gibe and the curse of the throng; 
The furnace pile in the market 

That licks out its flames to take thee; — 
For He who loves thee in heaven 

On earth will not forsake thee! 

Poor, sweet maid of Domremy, 

In thine innocence secure, 
Heed not what men say of thee, 

The buffoon and his jest impure! 
Nor care if thy name, young martyr. 

Be the star of thy country's story: — 
'Mid the white-robed host of the heavens 

Thou hast more than glory! 

— Palgrave. 
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Patriots' Day, April 19 



The 18th of April 75 

A dialog for six boys. 
By Geoffrey F. Morgan, California 

Scene. — ^A- tooixl Table in center with candles burning. 
Father, weamg spectacles, reads Almanac. Boys work 
on slates, or read, some at table, others on stools or floor. 
Costumes ««• an improvement- but not necessary. The 
noise of galloping horse may be done with two blocks of 
wood on table top. Paul Revere must ahauty not talk. 

Characters. — Paul Revere, Father, John, William, Henry, 
Arthur. 

William (working with siate) . — ^Oh, it's no use. 
I can't do these problems. 

John (shutting book). — No, and I can't learn 
this geography, either. 

Father. — I'm afraid you're not either of you 
trying Very hard, are you? 

• WiUiam. — I can't keep my mind on them for 
two minutes together. There's so much else to 
think about. 

Henry.— Do you think the British mean to fight 
us, father? I heard Hiram Green talking today. 
He said that all the minute-men were drilling 
every night. 

Arthur. — Yes, and you know they've got a 
whole lot of powder and shot stored at Lexington 
and Concord, so they'll be able 

John. — Sh-sh-h! You mustn't say it so loud. 
You know there is certain to be trouble if the 
British find it out. 

Arthur (glancing round). — I guess there are 
none listening around here now. Anyway, I hope 
not. 

Father. — ^I'm afraid it's coming, boys. I saw 
Elder Grordon today. He tells me that all the 
countryside is ready for war. It is plain the 
British expect it, too, for General Gage is bring- 
ing more troops into Boston every day. 

William. — I heard today that the British were 
going to try and seize the stores our men have 
been gathering together. 

Henry. — ^If they do it'll mean trouble all right. 
Our boys will fight, sooner than give them up. 

John. — Well, I hope so. We'll all get a chance 
to take a shot at the red-coats before we're thru. 

Father. — ^But come, boys, we mustn't let the 
possibility of war interfere with the certainty of 
lessons. (Jet them done, for it's past bedtime 
already. 

WiUiam. — All right. Here goes for the arith- 
metic. "If 4 men dig 8 yards in 2 days, how 
many men will it take to dig 18 yards in 5 days?" 
I don't know. I never could do these old rule- 
of-three problems, anjrway. 

Arthur. — Oh, that's easy. Let me show you. 
(They work.) 

Noise heard outside of galloping horse, gradually com- 
ing nearer. 

Father. — ^Who can that be, riding so late, and 
at such a pace? 
All rise. 

Henry. — ^Listen! He's coming straight down 
the road. He's going past ! No, he's pulling up. 
Listen ! 

Paul (outside knocking) . — Ho, within, there. 



Father.— Who's there? 

Paul (outside) . — 'Tis I^ jPaul Revere. Awake, 
awake. The British are coming. 

AK.— What's that? The British coming? 

Paul (outside). — They are marching tonight 
to destroy the stores at Lexington and Concord. 
I am riding ahead to call out the minute-men. 
Arm, arm, and come out to fight them. Make 
haste. I must go. 

Horse gallops away, noise growing fainter. 

Father. — It has come at last, boys. This means 
war. The British will force us to fight for our 
rights, and we will resist oppression to the death. 
Come, help me to prepare the muskets and pis- 
tdls, for tonight we fight for Liberty. 



French School Cantines 

In reporting that school cantines were opened 
in Nantes in November, according to a recent vote 
of the municipal council of that French city. Con- 
sul Louis Goldschmidt describes their operations: 

These cantines are installed in each non-secta- 
rian (public) school and are intended to furnish 
poor children with hot and nourishing food. In 
one of the rooms of the school there is a refectory 
where the meal takes place. At five minutes to 
11 the children get out of their classes. They go 
into the courtyard, where, under the vigilant care 
of one of the schoolmasters, they wash their hands 
at the wash-stands. Then at 11 o'clock they place 
themselves in regular order and walk into the 
refectory. 

Each child, before entering this room, gives a 
check to the master.' This check is given to the 
poorer children in an unobserved manner and 
without charge, and is sold at 15 centimes (S 
cents) to the scholars whose parents are more 
able to pay. Thus the children's pride is not hurt, 
there being no difference between the one who 
pays and the one who does not. 

The meal lasts three-fourths of an hour. Two 
of the older children are appointed to watch over 
the younger and see that they all secure their 
food. One of the masters also superintends the 
meals. The weekly bill of fare has been arranged 
as follows : 

Monday: Cabbage soup; sausage and beans. 
Tuesday: Bean soup; stew; jam. 
Wednesday: Meat soup; rice; pie. 
Thursday: No school takes place. 
Friday : Vegetable soup ; codfish ; rice. 
Saturday : Meat soup ; sausages or blood pud- 
ding; beans. 

In addition each child receives half a pint of 
wine mixed with water. The food is cooked in 
the municipal free soup houses, called Foumeaux 
Municipaux. From there it is brought to the 
schools, where, if necessary, it is heated again be- 
fore being served to the children. 

In one of the schools on the first day 112 schol- 
ars were present, and a large number has since 
partaken of the meals. The school cantines are 
useful and humanitarian, will certainly tend to 
the betterment of the poorer classes, and will no 
doubt help in securing better educational results. 
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Bible Readings for the School Year 



Prov. 3:1-7, 13-20. 
Psalm 3. 
Luke 14:7-11. 
Psalm 1; Psalm 15: 1-5. 
St Matt. 6:5-15. 

11. 
Prov. 2:1-11. 
Psalm 2 : 1-8. 
Psalm 84. 
Psalm 29. 
Luke 15:10-15, 17-24. 

III. 
Prov. 19:16-29. 
Psalm 39. 
1 Cor. 13. 
Psalm 8. 
Matt 5:3-12. 

IV. 

Prov. 20:1, 3-7, 9-13, 

15. 
Psalm 146. 
1 Tim. 6:6-12. 
Psalm 84: 1-22. 
Matt 5: 43-48. 
Matt 9:10-13. 

V. 
Prov. 23 (selected 

verses). 
Psalm 148. 
Exodus 20:3-17. 
Psalm 23. 
Matt. 7:24-27. 

VI. 
Prov. 4:1-13. 
Psalm 143: 1-11. 
Isaiah 55. 
Psalm 24. 
Matt 6:1-4, 19-24. 

VII. 
Prov. 4:14-27. 
Psalm 139. 
Job 37:5-23. 
Psalm 26. 
Luke 14: 12-24. 

VIII. 
Prov. 6: 16-23. 
Psalm 116:1-15. 
Rom. 12:8-21. 
Psalm 121 : 1-8 ; Psalm 

71:1-5. 
Matt 18:15-17, 21-22. 

IX. 
Prov. 6: 6-15. 
Psalm 118 (selected 

verses). . 
Eccl.ll:l-4,6-10. 
Psalm 19: 1-14. 
Luke 12: 13-21. 

X. 

Prov. 8:1-19. 
Psalm 37:23-40. 
Job 28: 1-11. 
Psalm 111:1-10. 



The Bible readings given below were selected 
for the opening exercises of school sessions. They 
were prepared for the Philadelphia Teacher, with 
a view to economizing teachers' time in research 
for appropriate readings. Mr. A. V. Sayre, of 
the Blaine School, Philadelphia, who selected the 
readings, has chosen passages that are suited to 
all classes of pupils, whatever their religious be- 
lief may be. The readings are planned to cover 
the school days for the entire year of thirty-six 
weeks, five selections being given for each week. 



Psalm 67:1-7. 
Matt. 18:23-35. 

XI. 

Prov. 8 : 17-36. 
Psalm 103:1-22. 
Job 28: 12-28. 
Psalm 65: 1-13. 
Matt. 7:1-14. 



P8alml47:l, 3-9, 11-18. 
Eccl. 3:1-15. 

XIX. 
Prov. 3:1-7, 13-20. 
Psalm 90: 1-17. 
Isaiah 55. 
Psalm 34: 1-22. 
St Matt 6:5-15. 



XII. XX. 

Prov. 11: 1-12, 14-20, 27,Gen. 37: 3-14. 

28. Gen. 37:15-24. 

Psalm 101 : 1-8. Gen. 37 : 25-36. 

Eccl. 12 : 1-7, 13, 14. Gen. 39 : 1. 

1 Chron. 16 : 23-36, Gen. 41 : 1-16. 

Luke 14 : 7-14. Gen. 41 : 17-38. 



XIII. 



XXI. 



Prov. 10: 1-5, 8, 9, 14-17,^^^1 41: 38-45, 46-49, 

18 20 00-57. 

Prov. 12 : 19-22. g«^- f f : 8-20. 

Psahn 95 : 1-7. Gen. 45 : l-H, 25-28. 

Isaiah 40 : 3-17. X^^- ^S • ^ ^' 7o 

Psalm 119: 1-16. Gen. 47: 1 5-12. 

Matt. 19: 16-26. gen. 47:27-31. 

Gen. 50 : 15-26. 



XIV. 

Prov. 15 : 1-10. 
Psalm 96 : 1-13. 
Job 5: 6-23, 26. 
Psalm 119:97-105, 

117. 
Luke 8:4-15. 

XV. 
Prov. 15 : 16-33. 
Psalm 91 : 1-16. 
Isaiah 40:21-31. 
Psalm 112:1-10. 
Matt 20: 1-16. 

XVI. 

Prov. 26:12-21. 
Psalm 51 : 1-19. 
Prov. 5. 
Psalm 63:1-11. 
Luke 10: 25-37. 



XVII. 
Prov. 22:1-6, 9-12, 29. 
Psalm 3:1-8. 
Rom. 13 : 1-10. 
Psalm 145:1-21. 
Matt 25: 14-29. 

XVIII. 
Prov. 14:23-34. 
Psalm 90. 
Lev. 19:3-4, 11-18. 



XXII. 

Prov. 4:14-27. 

Psalm 33: 1-22. 
--« Job 38 (selected verses). 
^^^"Psalm 17:1-13. 

Deut. 5 : 6-15. 



XXIII. 

Prov. 8:1-19. 
Psalm 1. 
Psalm 15:1-15. 
Psalm 51 : 1-19. 
Psalm 72:1-14, 18, 19. 
Galatians 6 : 1-9. 

XXIV. 
Prov. 8 : 17-36. 
Psalm 8 : 1-9. 
Psalm 142:1-7. 
Psalm 28 : 1-9. 
James 3 : 2-12. 

XXV. 
Prov. 6:16-23. 
Psalm 46. 
Isaiah 2 : 2-4. 
Matt 22: 15-22, 37-40. 
Psalm 27: 1-14. 
Mark 4:2-20. 

XXVI. 
Prov. 6: 6-15. 
Psalm 42:1-11. 
Psalm 104. 



Lev. 19:3,4,11-18. 
Matt 12:33-37. 
Matt 6:19-21. 

XXVII. 
Prov. 12 : 1-13. 
Psalm 98:1-9. 
Prov. 22:1-12. 
Psabn 96:1-13. 
Deut 15:7-11. 
Deut 24: 14, 15. 

XXVIII. 
Prov. 13:1-7, 12, 13, 15, 

18-20. 
Psalm 51 : 1-19. 
Prov. 1 : 7-19. 
Psalm 25 : 1-22. 
Matt 13:24-33. 

XXIX. 

Prov. 8:1-19. 
Psalm 101 : 1-8. 
James 1 : 17-27. 
Psahn 26:1-12. 
Luke 12: 13-21. 

XXX. 

Prov. 12:14-28. 
Psalm 91:1-16. 
Job 28: 12-28. 
Psalm 119:29-40. 
Luke 15:11-32. 

XXXI. 

Prov. 15: 1-10. 
Psalm 62: 1-12. 
Rom. 12:8-21. 
Psalm 39:1-13. 
Luke 6:41-45. 

XXXII. 

Prov. 16:1-8, 16-20. 
Psalm 90:1-17. 
Luke 10:25-37. 
Psahn 1. 
Psalm 15:1-5. 
Eccl. 1-4, 6-10. 

XXXIII. 

Prov. 27:1-12. 
Psalm 103: 1-22. 
Ezek. 33:8-19. 
•Psalm 147:1, 3-9, 11-18. 
Matt 5:21-26, 33-37. 

xxxiv. 
Pmv. 16:16-32. 
Psalm 37:3-11. 
1 Cor. 13. 
Psalm 19: 1-14. 
Exodus 20 : S-17. 

XXXV. 

Prov. 15:1-10, 32, 33. 
Psalm 103: 1-22. 
Isaiah 55. 
Psalm 24: 1-10. 
Matt. 5:3-12. 

xxxvi. 
Prov. 22:1-6, 9-12, 29. 
Psalm 146: 1-10. 
Luke 6: 43-49. 
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Practical Nature Study 



By Frank Owen Payne 



So much is being said and done nowadays about 
making school work practical, so much of what 
we were taught to consider essential is being left 
out of the courses of study to make place for other 
things, that the teacher of twenty years ago 
would scarcely be able to find, himself if he were 
to drop into almost any schqol of the present day. 

The craze for the practical, the utilitarian, has 
taken full possession of many of our educators, 
and every branch of study must be subjected to 
its share of criticism, and be judged as to its 
bearing upon the practical work of the pupil after 
leaving school. 

What is practical is not always easy to decide. 
The judgment of people as to the value of any sub- 
ject will depend largely on the viewpoint taken. 

If the point of view be the home or the business 
side of the subject it will be necessarily a one- 
sided and narrow view. If, on the contrary, it be 
the viewpoint of the outlook on life or on culture, 
many subjects come in as of practical value which 
from the strictly business or commercial side can 
never be so considered. 

Thinkers will never agree. The element of 
personal preference always enters largely into any 
consideration of this kind. The only safe path is 
the via media, where one may cling to as much of 
the theoretical as possible and yet reach out to- 
ward the practical and endeavor to bring both 
extremes together. 

No subject of the school possesses greater pos- 
sibilities in this way than nature study. It may 
be, and in the past it has been, an attempt to train 
the observing powers. It has not attempted to be 
practical in any but the broadest sense. It has 
appealed to the esthetic side of the child — ^per- 
haps. Its educative value, like that of any other 
subject, consists of two things (1) culture and 
(2) information. But the latter should be inci- 
dental, while the former is the real end sought. 

No one, not even the boldest champion of the 
nature-study movement, will place it in the fore- 
front of practical subjects in the curriculum, by 
the side of arithmetic or grammar, for example. 
And yet nature can be made intensely practical, 
and in some places the most practical subject 
taught. Its content must necessarily vary with 
the nature of the school and the environment of 
the pupil. That nature study which demands ac- 
cess to the fields and woods is the right sort for 
rural and village schools. But let us not despise 
the window garden and the laboratory, for thus 
only can the city child secure that contact with 
nature which is general rather than specific. It 
is a principle as old as Comenius that what is at 
hand should be studied first, then that which is 
more remote. Agriculture in a city school is 
absurd. 

Fifteen years ago nature study was a great fad. 
It swept over the entire country and was given 
a leading place in educational journals and on in- 
stitute platforms. The writer was called to lec- 
ture in five -different states. The nature-studv 
movement was a craze. What manifold sins were 
committed in its name! 

The fad died. It deserved to die, but it left « 
legacv of much value to educational thou^rht and 
nractice. It is still tauirht, but in a saner wav. 
It deserves to be taught more generally. But it 



will become of vastly greater value if it can be 
made more practical. 

The presentation of important economic mate- 
rial for educational use offers a veiy excellent 
field for endeavor. This is the province of the 
new nature study, but too much cannot be said 
in warning as to what material shall be presented. 
Too much cannot be said against mere book study 
and memory work. Such work is not nature study 
at all. The market is flooded with books about 
nature. We must never lose sight of the fact that 
nature study deals with things and not with 
books. It is the actual contact with nature, 
whether in wood or field or laboratory, and the 
correlation of eye and hand that trains the mind. 

In short, nature study, to become truly practi- 
cal, must connect with the actual business of daily 
life. 

It shall be the purpose of these articles to point 
out some subjects and suggest some methods 
which I trust will prove practical everywhere, and 
particularly so in rural districts where knowledge 
of nature and nature's laws is of prime im- 
portance. ^ 

The gross ignorance of the average city boy 
and girl concerning the most commonplace facts 
of nature is sad, and their utter indifference to 
such facts is appalling. 

In New York City the pupil has an immense 
apperceptive mass, such as it is. The sl^rscraper 
towering aloft, the elevated railroad roaring over- 
head, the subway thundering beneath, the great 
bridges and the thronged thoroughfares, all con- 
tribute to make him alert, wonderfully alert. But 
his apperceptive mass ends here. What can he 
be expected to know of hills and valleys, of green 
fields and babbling brooks? 

His horizon is woefully circumscribed. From 
his bedroom window, if his bedroom have a win- 
dow, his eye surveys a dingy court with countless 
clothes-lines hung with the product of a hundred 
wash-tubs in various stages of uncleanliness and 
dilanidation. No song of lark delights his ears. 
He hears the rumble o£ the trolley and the pene- 
trating cry of the huxter. 

In my own experience I have found scores of 
youngsters who had never gone a-fishing, dozens 
who had never been on a farm and very many 
who had never visited the country. I have found 
boys who thought that melons are dug out of the 
ground, that cabbages and potatoes grow on trees, 
and on one occasion, on a Saturday outing, I found 
three boys who mistook a hop-toad for a grass- 
hopper. 

In considering the practical aspects of nature 
study the subject verv properly divides itself into 
separate heads, as follows : 

1. The Botanical aspect or plant study. 

1. Seeds as sources of food. 

2. Milling processes. 

3. Oils, fiavors and seed extractives. 

4. Germination of seeds. 

5. Agricultural processes. 

6. Roots, especially those used for food. 

7. Sitems used for food. 

8. Stem products — sugar — ^turpentine, etc. 

9. Forestry with snecial reference to its 
bearing on climate, drainage and mate- 
rials of commerce. 
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10. Lumbering. 

11. Grafting and budding. 

12. Propagation by cuttings. 

13. Textiles, source, preparation, tests, etc. 

14. Plant breeding (explanation of sex). 

15. Bacteria, relation to disease, fermenta- 
tion, and canning industry. 

16. Yeast. The manufacture of bread and 

beer. 

17. Moulds and mildews. 

18. Fungi, edible and poisonous forms not 

chosen on account of their morpholog- 
ical significance, but solely because of 
their economic value. 
II. The Zoological aspect or animal study: 

1. Fisheries and fish products. 

2. Fish hatcheries (breeding) . 

3. Source, preparation and supply of 

sponges. 

4. The oyster and the clam. 

5. The starfish as an enemy of oysters. 

6. Fish and game laws. 

7. The lobster industry. 

8. Reptiles, birds and manmials as sources 

of materials of commerce. 

9. Insects harmful to man. 

10. Insects useful to man, i.e., the bee, silk- 

worm. 

11. Worms as makers of soil. 

12. Worms harmful, such as tapeworms, 

liver flukes, trichina, etc. 

13. Dairy processes. 

14. Stock raising. 

15. Poultry. 

16. Leather, hides and furs. 

17. Feathers. 

18. Whaling industry. 

19. Birds as destroyers of insects. 
Many of the foregoing are not within the range 

of most schools. But these lists are offered as 
showing the practical attitude which nature study 
may assume if it be desired to make it practical 
in the economic sense. 

III. The Physiological aspect or self-study: 

1. Practical anatomy such as may be 

learned thru study of one's own 
body supplemented by material from 
the meat market and elsewhere. 

2. Foods and enzymes, especially the val- 

ues of various foods. 

3. Hygiene of the body. This in itself is 

a subject worthy of years of study. 

4. Emergency cases or what to do until 

the doctor arrives. 

5. The various nutrients such as starch, 

grape-sugar, proteids and fats, and 
how to recognize them by simple 
chemical tests. 

6. The element of nursing and the prep- 

aration of simple remedies and foods 
for the sick. 

IV. The Chemical aspect: 

1. The commonest chemical elements and 

an idea of what is meant by chemical 
changes. 

2. Simple chemical tests for various com- 

mon substances. 

3. The chemistry of a candle and the phe- 

nomena of combustion. 

4. Oxidation as seen in rusting of iron. 

5. Familiar household reactions such as 

bleaching, dyeing, soap-making and 
the action of baking-powders. 

6. Disinfectants and cleansing agents. 

7. Familiar chemical processes such as pa- 

per-making, tanning, smelting and the 



manufacture of coal gas, where these 
processes can be observed. 

This enumeration might be prolonged indefin- 
itely until it comprised the entire range of nat- 
ural and physical sciences. 

The writer has published a book on ''Greographi- 
cal Nature Studies'' which has met with flatter- 
ing success. 

There will be many to object to this practical 
trend. They will tell us that the facts of nature 
ought to be presented for their own sake. Would 
that it might be so ! But this is not the case. We 
are confronted with a^^condition. The schools de- 
mand the practical and unless nature study can be 
shown to be practical, it seems doomed to go. 

The foregoing list of topics is practical. There 
are few who can object to them. The layman 
will acknowledge their bearing upon the problems 
of every-day life, and the scientist can see in them 
a means of inculcating many of the fundamental 
facts of scientific learning. 

In succeeding contributions, it is proposed to 
present lypical lessons illustrative of many of 
these topics, hoping that they may be helpful to 
teachers who desire to give a practical trend to 
their work in nature study. 



Composition Outline on Marble 

By Lillian C. Flint, Minnesota 
I. Description. 

The term marble is applied to any lime- 
stone capable of taking a high polish. 

Other stones polished and used for deco- 
ration are loosely called marble. 

Some marble under the microscope shows 
each grain as an imperfect crystal. 

Some marbles are streaked and mixed 
with green and red, making them val- 
uable for ornamentation. 
II. Origin. 

It is probably due to heat and pressure. 

The geologic age is in some dispute 
among authorities. 

III. Varieties. 

Purest varieties are of a snow-white 
color. 

Carrara marble from Italy is used to-day 
by the best sculptors. 

Among the statuary marbles of which 
the ancient Greeks made their statues 
were the Pendelic and Pavia marbles. 

Venus de Medici was made from these 
marbles. 

The alabaster of the ancients was a prod- 
uct similar to marble. 

Some of the ancient quarries were 
worked by the light of a lamp. 

IV. Use and Locality. 

One of the most useful marbles is the 
black which is used for chimney- 
pieces, vases and ornamental objects. 

The black color is due to bituminous 
matter. 

White marble is extensively used for 
public buildings, for ornamentation 
both outside and inside in combination 
with other stones, and also in certain 
cities for stepping-stones. 

America possesses valuable deposits of 
this in the Eastern States, and these, 
as well as those in Europe, are exten- 
sively worked. 

Central New York yields a bird's-eye 
marble; black marbfe comes from Ver- 
mont and New York. 
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Mathematics As a Live Interest 

By Anna Gillingham, for Two Years a Teacher of Mathematics in the 
Ethical Culture School, New York 



However much the children may love their 
school, and however much their teachers may be 
their friends, still it is a little hard for many of 
them to believe that teachers are not somewhat 
different from men and women outside the school 
door. Hence, if these different beings manifest 
a wholesome regard for such vitally important 
matters as races, baseball scores and railroad 
trains, the small boys who sit in judgment upon 
them decide that despite the incomprehensible 
elements in their taste, they are nevertheless not 
hopeless. When we urge the study of some topic 
that seems absurdly dry and useless for a boy to 
trouble his head about, our same keen critic de- 
cides that people who have shown discernment 
once, may be doing so again, and that he would 
better let his faith carry him over the unintelli- 
gible gap. 

. It is not always flattering, but it is a whole- 
some experience all round when one has said, 
-'Now let us take Columbus and some of the other 
men that you have been studying about in history 
^nd see whether we can get any mathematics out 
of the facts in their lives," and the class smile up 
at you in pleased surprise, "Oh, you know about 
them too?" In, only a trifle less- flattering con- 
nection the above remark has been made a num- 
ber of times. It arises not so much from a be- 
lief in our ignorance of all save our own line, as 
from the supposition of our narrowness of inter- 
est, that we are too much immersed in our own 
subject to have any time or thought for the af- 
fairs of our fellow teachers, or for those of our 
pupils except when preparing our assignments. 

I knew that in a certain grade there had been 
great enthusiasm in keeping the "daily scores 
from a series of written spelling reviews. When 
I suggested our using these scores in the mathe- 
matics class, much pleasure was manifested at 
the discovery that I knew of this other interest 
of theirs. 

By the way, it is often worth while to take 
some of the men uppermost in the history les- 
sons, and from their principal dates calculate 
ages, contemporaries, age at which important 
acts were performed, and so forth. The subject 
which subserves the purposes of mathematics bet- 
ter than does any other of the elementary grades 
is geography. The projects suggested by it are 
more systematic and hence their exposition easier 
than any thus far given. 

A class which had been studying about primi- 
tive conditions in this country, as a foundation 
for understanding the specialized jnodem indus- 
tries of their later course, was shown a very tiny 
model of an old-fashioned quilting frame made by 
the teacher. 

Towards the end of the year a little girl left 
the class to go to Europe and the other children 
wanted to make her a doll quilt. The little frame 
was found to be too small and a new one "twice 
as large" was necessary. The measurements of 
the small frame were carefully taken by the chil- 
dren, doubled in class orally, and written down by 
all in neat plain form. 

SMALL FRAME 

2 pieces 8 in. by % in. by % in. 
2 pieces 18 in. by %. in. diameter. 



6 pieces 5^ in. by M in. diameter.. 
4 pieces 2 in. by ^ in. diameter. 

FRAME TWICE AS LARGE 

2 pieces 16 in. by 1^ in. by 1 in. 
2 pieces 36 in. by % in. diameter. 
6 pieces 11 in. by % in. diameter. 
4 pieces 4 in. by % in. diameter. 

The order for the wood was written by the 
children and sent down to the shop. It allowed 
for spoiling some material in the making: 

4 pieces 16 in. by 1% in. by 1 in. 
1 piece 4 ft. by 1 in. by ^ in. 

4, ^4 in. dowels. 

5, % in. dowels. 
1, H in. dowel. 

When the larger frame was finished and th€i 
two stood side by side, one of the children said : 
"The big frame looks more than twice as big as 
the little one." 

He was reminded that each dimension had been 
doubled. 

"I can't help it," he s^id; "it looks more than 
twice as big." 

The small frame was then placed directly un- 
der the large one, and the children all saw that it 
would take eight small frames to fill the space 
occupied by the large one. 

After this a two-inch cube and several inch 
cubes were brought, and the class saw that it 
took eight of the small to make one of the large. 
Then a three-inch cube was substituted for the 
two-inch cube, and after some random guessing 
it was seen by most, even before being taken to 
pieces, to be made up of twenty-seven inch cubes. 

Next came the making of the quilt and the rib- 
bon to bind it. 

RIBBON 

82 in. lenffth of quilt. 
24 in. width of quilt. 

66 in. distance half way round. 
2 X 56 in. = 112 in. perimeter. 
3 



in. )112 in. 
108 



3 yd. 4 in. 



Allow 5 in. to turn in, etc. 
3 yd. 9 in. = 3 yd. -|- what part of yard? 
3% yd. 

This plunged us into a talk on parts of a yard 
commonly used in measuring goods, %, ^, %, Ys, 
and the way in which store counters are fre- 
quently marked oflF. 

COST OP QUILT 

Cost to be divided among fourteen members: 
$.16, cost of 1 yd. of ribbon. 
3% 

48 
4 

$.52 cost of 3% yds. of ribbon. 
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$.52 cost of ribbon. 

$.25 cost of 1 yd. percale. 

.15 cost of 1 yd. cambric. 

.15 cost of 1 roll of cotton batting. 

.09 cost of 1 spool sewing silk. 



$1.16 cost of quilt. 

$.08^, i.e., $.09 cost for each child. 



14)$1.16 
1.12 



Another class worked out a number of prob- 
lems in connection with candle-making. 

The measures of weight, if not new to all, were 
not familiar to any, and the scales were used for 
each operation. 

4^4 lbs. tallow and pail. 
% lb. pail. 

3% lbs. tallow. 

5 lbs. suet bought. 
3% lb. tallow left. 

1^ lb. waste. 

3% lbs. tallow. ''• 

% lb. tallow left after making candles. 



3 lb. tallow used ^r candles. 

On a fall excursion the class had gathered bay- 
berries so as to see how they look growing, but 
were unable to secure enough to supply the needs 
of the class for making wax candles. Therefore 
more had to be ordered. 

Nov. 20, 1905. 
The Sisson Drug Co., 

Hartford, Conn. 
Gentlemen : 

We are sending a post-office money order for $1.13 for 
three pounds of bayberry wax. 

Very truly yours, 

The Third Grade. 
m lb. berries and measure. 
11 oz. measure. 

1 lb. = 16 oz. 
% lb. = 8 oz. 
1% lb. = 16 oz. -f 8 oz. = 24 oz. 

24 oz. berries and measure. 
11 oz. measure. 



13 oz. bayberries. 

This work in actual weighing was followed by 
some drill in reduction : 

1 lb. = 16 oz. 

2 lbs. = 32 oz. 

^M X ^^ ®^- = '^^ °^' ^" ^^ ^^^• 



1/2 lb. = 8 oz. 
V4 lb. = 4 oz. 
% lb. = 2 oz. 



M lb. = 4 oz. 

% lb. = 3 X 4 oz. = 12 oz. 



Part of these carries were being made as 
Christmas gifts to be taken home by the children, 
and presented to parents or friends. Hence the 
cost had to be calculated: 



lOc. 
5 



cost of 1 lb. tallow. 



Ic. cost of 1 cake of wax. 
10c. cost of 10 cakes. 
50c. cost of tallow. 
10c. cost of wax. 

5c. cost of wicking. 

65c. cost of candles. 

In "Robinson Crusoe" there is an excellent def- 
inite description of the building of a stockade 
for protection from unknown enemies. This not 
only yielded valuable work for the classroom, but 
afforded profitable incentive for the class excur- 
sion, to collect stakes and construct a miniature 
stockade. 

Robinson Crusoe's plain was 200 yards long 
and 100 yards wide. On this plain he drew a 
semi-circle at the base of a steep cliff which 
formed its diameter. This semi-circle was 20 
yards in diameter. 

We found that the classroom was a little less 
than 10 yards long. The impossibility of making 
in the woods a fortification pf this size or of 




Photographed by Lewis W. Hine 

Robinson Cru >oe Stockade 

drawing a diagram of it introduced the necessity 
for scale. 

The class suggested making our stockade 5, 3» 
2, or 1 yard in semi-diameter. Each of these in 
turn was tried on the blackboard and 1 yard was 
agreed upon. 

This was found to be 1/10 as lafge as Robin- 
son's, i.e., 10 yards to 1 yard, 10 feet to 1 foot, 
10 inches to 1 inch. 

If we could find a plain 1/10 as large as Rob- 
inson's how long would it be? 

1/10 of 200 yards = ? 1/10 of 100 yards = ? 

Robinson built a wall by driving a double row 
of stakes into the ground in this semi-circle. The 
stakes were driven in far enough to make them 
firm and 5 feet 6 inches remained above ground. 

How long must the stakes have been? 

Pupils measured 5 feet 6 inches above the floor 
to see how high it looked and decided that 2 feet 
would hold them firm. 

5 ft. 6 in. above ground. 
2 ft. in the ground. 



50c. cost of 5 lbs. tallow. 



7 ft. 6 in. entire length of Robinson's stakes. 

Then our stakes must be made 1/10 of 7 ft. 6 in. 
This would be less than 1 ft., and to find the 
length exactly we must reduce the length of Cru- 
soe's stakes to inches: 



March, 


1909 














12 


in. 


^ 


1 ft. 








7 






7 ft 








84 


in. 






6 


in. 




7 ft. 


6 






90 


in. 


in. 
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The difficulty in this step led to imagining va- 
rious lengths for Crusoe's stakes and reducing 
these to inches. 

5 ft. 4 in. = how many in.? 
9 ft. 8 in. = how many in:? 
1/10 of 90 in. = 9 in. lengtjk of our stakes. 
1/10 of 30 = ? 1/10 of 100 = ? 
1/10 of 760 = ? 

How can you tell instantly what is 1/10 of a 
number ending in 0? 

Then followed practice with other fractions, 
y2, Vz. Va. %. Ye, etc. 

Robinson Crusoe braced his wall with stakes 2 
ft. 6 in. long. How long should our braces be? 



2 ft. 
1/10 of I 



6 in. = 30 in. 
in. = 3 in. 



The children began cutting the sticks at school. 
When a large pile had been cut they were laid 
around the circumference of the semi-circle. 
They went just half-way around, and these were 
found to be 60. Hence we needed 100 to go all 
the way around. Two rows of' large stakes 
would require 200 stakes and 100 braces. 

By the time we were ready for the excursion 
97 large stakes were ready : 

200 sticks needed. 
97 sticks made. 

'^ '^ 103 sticks to be found in woods. 

32 children were going. 

3 7/32 sticks per child. 



32)103 sticks. 
96 



If each child found 3 sticks and then among 
them 7 more were found, there would be enough. 

We already had made at school 87 small 
braces. 

100 braces needed. 
87 braces made. 

13 braces to be found in woods. 

This was readily seen to be less than 1 stick 
per child. 

The picture shows the small stockade after its 
completion. 

After building the tiny one the children meas- 
ured a semi-circle of the true dimensions, 20 
yards in diameter and marked off the space with 
themselves as stakes, thus gaining an idea of the 
correct size. 

Of course in reality manual training furnishes 
the most applications for mathematics, and those 
most obviously necessary. I often regret that 
we do not utilize these more fully, and wonder 
how much the mathematics teachers are to blame. 
It seems almost impossible to convert these into 
a genuine class interest when the boys do not 
share the experiences of the domestic science and 
art rooms, nor the girls those of the shop. 



The problems which arise in these departments 
must be met and solved at once, before the busi- 
ness of the period can advance, and most work 
which might be deduced from it has to be aban- 
doned. Such data dragged into the mathemat- 
ics classroom would be just as artificial for half 
the class as any other material arbitrarily given, 
and they are frequently far less valuable in them- 
selves than well-selected problems. 

The following is a description of one piece of 
work which was thus undertaken by the entire 
class, as seeming important enough in itself to 
claim the attention of all, even tho it had no con- 
crete bearing for the girls. 

With a view to helping the boys in making 
sun-dials in manual work, circles, circumference, 
diameter, and radius were introduced. From 
this the class proceeded to draw quadrants and 
then divide them into degrees. 

They found that a quadrant had 90 ""y and that 




Diagram for Sun Dial 

by drawing the diagonal of the square in which 
the quadrant was inscribed they had two angles 
of 45^ each. 

They had previously discovered that the radius 
of a circle was about % the circumference, and it 
was not difficult to see that by setting the divid- 
ers as far apart as the length of the radius, the 
circumference could be divided into sixths. Hence 
an angle of 60*" and by measuring up from 0** 
and down from 90**, 80** was found. From 
30"* to 45° is 15"*; so the dividers were set at this 
angle. 

Dhmer plates and other circles were measured 
at home, the circumference being found to be 
rather more than three times the diameter. 
Three one-sevenths was given them and a num- 
ber of circumferences were found for practice. 

By a fortunate arrangement the same class 
had been using shadow sticks and studying 
about hours of sunrise and sunset in their nature 
study, and beginning systematic work with De- 
nominate Numbers in their mathematics. 

Hence for several days they looked up in an 
almanac the time of sunrise and sunset and cal- 
culated the length of the day. 

Becoming interested in work with time and 
having for review the rhyme, "Thirty days hath 
September," etc., they spent some time on the 
length of the summer vacation, and the days be- 
tween Christmas and Easter. 
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A Week with the Sixth Grade 



Second Half Year 



Monday 

Morning Exercises. — ^A talk on March. Deriv- 
ation of name? (From Mars, Roman god of 
war.) September means seventh month, October, 
eighth, November, ninth; why? (March used to 
be the first month of the year.) We say that 
spring comes March 21st; why? What makes 
day and night of equal length then? At what 
other time of year are day «nd night equal? How 
do the days preceding the spring equinox differ 
as regards length from those preceding the au- 
tumn equinox? Why? 

ENGLISH 
To teach that a dash shows a sudden break in 
the thought. For dictation: 

When you know a thing, to hold that you know it; 
and when you do not know a thing, to allow that you 
do not know it, — this is knowledge. — Confucius. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Recitation. — France. Location: In Western 
Europe; Spain south, iEngland westi Latitude, 
45 degrees north; longitude, 6 degrees east. About 
three-fourths of the country consists of a plain 
which slopes to the west from a low central pla- 
teau. This plateau forms western wall of the 
Rhone valley. All the large rivers but one rise 
in the plateau and flow down the slope into the 
Atlantic. Describe the three largest rivers. Into 
what body of water does the Rhone empty? Navi- 
gation is possible far inland. 

Sea* Work, — Draw outline map of country, in- 
dicate locality of central plateau, and three lar- 
gest rivers. 

HISTORY 

Recitation. — ^When was new President elected? 
(Tuesday following first Monday in November.) 
Who elected him? (The voting citizens of the 
United States.) How? (By voting for Presi- 
dential electors.) What electors did each voter 
vote for? (Those of his own state.) How many 
electors for each state? (As many as the number 
of representatives and senators.) How many 
would that be in your state? When do the elec- 
tors cast their votes for President? (On the sec- 
ond Monday of January.) Where? (At the 
state capitol of their own state.) 

. The electors of each state make three copies of 
the result of their vote, seal them, and send one 
copy by mail to the President of the Senate at 
Washington, a second by special messenger to the 
same person, while the third is put into the hands 
of some specified officer of the district in which 
the election is held. On the second Wednesday 
of February both houses of Congress meet to- 
gether to count the votes. The President of the 
Senate opens the returns, the votes are counted 
and he announces who has received a majority. 

Seat W^orfe.— Read about what is done on the 
Fourth of March to inaugurate the President. 
What special things are to be done this year? 

MATHEMATICS 
Problems. 

1. Express decimally and in per cent %, %, 2%, 

2. Can a man gain 150 per cent? Give an ex- 

ample. Can he lose 150 per cent? Give 
reason for your answer. 



3. What is the rate per cent when the gain is 

% of the cost? 

4. When the gain and the cost are each $60, 

give the selling price, the amount gained, 
the per cent of gain, the selling price in 
per cent. 

5. What number increased by 65 per cent of 

itself equals 1,155? 

— From School Work. 

Tuesday 

Morning Exercises. — Signs of spring. What in- 
dications of spring are there this morning? In 
the sky? Ctouds? Time of sunrise? Bird songs? 
Warmth? Wind? Flowing of sap? 

ENGLISH 
Recitation. — Enunciation. 

a as in fate, ale. 
Pay, may, fame, they, obey, danger, break. — 
It may be iny fate to win both fame and blame. 
— In vain to weigh his words. 

a as in arm, far. 
Ah, are, arm, calm, half, laugh, haunt, hearth. 
— Here it comes sparkling, and there it lies dark- 
ling. — To arms! To arms! Charge, Chester, 
charge !, 

a as in all, fall. 

Awe, aught, fault, alway, lawyer, saucer, im- 
portant. — He paused by the tall tree, as he saw 
the lawyer walking toward him. — ^Avoid saying 
sor for saw; lor, for law. 

V 

a as in and, fat. 

At, and, mat, man, hand, began, attack, whack. 
— The bat was on the mat and the fat was in the 
pan. — The madman stood on the jag of a moun- 
tain crag. 

a as in air, care. 
Dare, bear, there, fair, heir, careful. — Oh,' rare 
and happy pair! may you bear each other's joys 
and cares! — Forbear; her fairy fairness will en- 
snare. 

a as in ask, fast. 
Dance, chance, glass, past, mast, grass. — The 
slanting sun glanced on a merry dancing group. 
— Faster and faster it comes on the blast. 

— From Holmes' Third Reader. 

Seat Work. — From a paragraph in the reader, 
write in parallel columns all the words containing 
a. the words in which the vowel is pronounced 
alike in the same column. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Recitation. — Important cities of France — Paris, 
Lyons, Marseilles, Havre. What do you know 
about Paris? Lyons, famous for silks. Mar- 
seilles and Havre seaports. Climate — France is 
on* windward side of Europe. The prevailing 
westerly storms distribute rain quite evenly over 
the country, supplying abundant moisture for ag- 
riculture. Summers warmer than in England. 
Southeastern section has semi-tropical climate, be- 
cause of the warm Mediterranean waters, and the 
protection afforded by the Alps. 

Seat Work. — ^Read about Paris. What noted 
buildings? How does the city compare in beauty 
with New York? How is city laid out? 
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: HISTORY 

Recitati(m.-^The slavery question; history of 
slavery in the colonies and the nation up to 1820. 

Seat Work.— Read about the abolitionists, Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, Julia Ward Howe, Lydia 
Maria Child, the poet Whittier, etc. 

MATHEMATICS 
Pfoblems in Percentage. 

1. $1.54 equals 87%. per cent of what amount? 

2. I sold two horses for $150 each. On one I 

gained 10 per. cent, on the other I lost 10 
per cent. Did I gaip or lose on both, and 
how much? 

3. A bill of goods amounts to $480. Discounts 

of 25 per cent and 15 per cent are allowed. 

(a) Find the net amount and the discount. 

(b) Find to what single discount the 
above givto discounts are equal. 

4. How shall I mark goods costing $350 so that 

a discount of 25 per cent may be allowed 
from the marked price and a profit of 20 
per cent will still be made? 

5. How many barrels, of beef bought at $5.50 

per barrel and sold at $6% a barrel must 
J buy and sell to make a profit of $123? 






— From School Work. 



Wednesday 



Morning Exercises. — The Weather. What does 
the thnmometer read this morning? Why does 
the thermometer go up as the air grows warmer 
and down as the aid grows colder? (Explain th0 
difference in pressure of air as it is more or less 
condensed.) What does this momiilg's paper say 
about the weather for today? Where does this 
report come from? (The Weather Bureau at 
Washington.) How does the Bureau deterrrilne 
what the weather in various parts of the country 
is going to be? (Explain how reports are sent 
in from all over the country of thermometer, bar- 
ometer, rate and direction of wind, etc., and how 
from the combined reports the weather prospects 
are determined.) 



ENGLISH 

-Use of quotation marks. For dic- 



Recitation.' 
tation : 

" Land of song! " said the warrior bard, 
"Tho all the world betray thee, 
One sword at least thy right shall guard, 
One faithful harp shall praise thee!" 

— MOOBE. 

Seat Work. — ^Write, in the form of questions 
and answers, with proper use of quotation marks, 
what you and your friend talked about on the 
way to school this morning. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Recitation. — France. Products, industries, ex- 
ports, imports, trade with United States. — France 
is an agricultural country. More than half the 
people live on farms. Wheat is most valuable 
cereal, oats next; rye and barley are grown on 
poorer soils. Sugar beets for making sugar and 
alcohol are raised on the plains in the northern 
part. France is the greatest grape-raising and 
wine-producing country in the world. In the 
lower Rhone valley the mulberry grows in large 
quantities. The silkworm flourishes there and 
large quantities of silk are made. Cattle-raising 
is carried on in the northwest and much butter 
and cheese are made. Coal and iron are found 
along the Belgian frontier, and some salt is 
mined. Fishing is a great industry. 

France is fourth of the manufacturing nations 



of the world, being surpassed only by the United 
States, Great Britain, and Germany. In manufac- 
ture of silks, linen and cotton goods France leads 
the world. Paris is the manufacturing center for 
jewels and gloves. Paris is the largest city on, 
the European continent. 

The largest exports are small artistic goods, 
wine and textiles. The imports are food products 
and raw materials for manufacturing, such as 
wool, cotton, petroleum, etc. 

Nearly half the trade of France is with the 
United Kingdom. About a tenth of her imports 
are received from the United States, while only- 6 
per cent of her exports are sent here. 

The government is republican. The supreme 
power is with the legislative branch, which elects 
the President and controls the executive branch. 
How does this differ from the United States? 

Seat Work. — Make a list of the articles you 
have seen that came from France. Read about 
the manufacture of silk. 

HISTORY 

Recitation. — The Missouri Compromise. The 
compromise of 1850. Kansas-Nebraska Bill. 

Seat Work. — ^Read about how people lived be- 
tween 1800 and 1850. How did they travel? 
How did they communicate with people at a dis- 
tance? Were there railroads, steamboats? What 
important inventions were, made in those years? 

MATHEMATICS 
Review Problems: 

1. A store valued at $6,000, with its contents 

at $3,600, was insured for % of its value at 
% per cent. If entirely destroyed by fire, 
what was the total loss? 

2. What is the cost to excavate a cellar 22 feet 

long, 20 feet wide and 6 feet deep at 30 
cents per cubic yard? 

3. Bought 16 bushels of cranberries at 10 cents 

a quart. How much did I spend? 

4. How much will it cost to pave a street 60 

feet wide, ^ mile long, at 50 cents a square 
yard? 

5. What will it cost to fill a bin whose dimen- 

sions are 6 feet 6 inches long, 4 feet wide. 
3 feet 9 inches deep at 75 cents a bushel? 
— From School Work. 

Thursday 

Morning Exercises. — ^Why we need a President. 
To see that the laws made by Congress are car- 
ried out, to represent the nation in our dealings 
with other countries, etc. 

ENGLISH 

Description of Millet's "Feeding the Hens." 
(Aim, to write a description of picture with 
proper unity of sentence and paragraph.) The fol- 
lowing was written by^a pupil in a New York 
City school: 

This is a picture of a poor woman feeding her hens. 
At the foot of the door there sits a baby looking at the 
mother feeding the hens, and there I see a yard with a 
door and thru the door I see a country place with very 
beautiful trees and thru the door I see very many stumps. 
The artist lives in France. His name is Millet. . The 
house is made of stone. At six o'clock in the morning the 
woman feeds her hens. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Recitation. — Spain. In what direction from 
France? What separates the two countries (Py- 
renees mountains). Boundaries. Latitude. Long- 
itude. Size as compared with your own state. 

Surface. — ^What* mountains? General surface 
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a large plateau broken by ridges of nearly paral* 
lei mountains, the Sierra Nevada. (Name means 
snowy ridge.) What important rivers? With the 
exception of the Guadalquiver, most of the rivers 
are so broken by shallows and rapids as not to be 
navigable. 

Cities.--^Madrid, the^tepital. Has wide streets 
and one of the finest art galleries in the world. 
The royal palace is beautiful. Who is. king? 
Lisbon, capital of Portugal, has a very fine 
harbor. 

Seat Work. — ^What great artists lived in Spain? 
What and where is the palace of the Alhambra? 
What American author wrote about it? What 
happened in Lisbon in 1755? 

HISTORY 

Recitation. — John Brown ; election of Lincoln in 
1860; secession, 1861. 

Seat Work. — ^Home life in the North, how dif- 
ferent from home life in the South, in 1860. 

MATHEMATICS 

Problems. 

1. A rancher, having 2,400 head of cattle, sold 
8i per cent to a Chicago packer, 37i per cent to a 
St. Louis packer, and 2 per cent of the entire lot 
died. How many cattle had the randier left? 

2. A captain of a sinking vessel ordered the 
crew to throw overboard 33i per cent of the 
cargo. The men threw over 2,250 tons of mer- 
chandise. How many tons in the entire cargo? 
How many tons were left? 

3. At what price did a landlord sell his house, 
costing $32,500, when he gained 8 per cent? 

4. Sold a coat for $33.60, thereby losing 16 per 
cent. What was its cost? 

5. A, B and C buy a farm. A pays $8,700, B 
pays $7,200, C pays $4,100. What per cent of the 
purchase money does each furnish? 

— From School Work. 

Friday 

Morning Exercises. — Self-respect as a basis for 
success. Unless one has respect for self, he will 
not win or keep the respect of others. Only one 
basis for self-respect — right living. Be so honest, 
so truthful, so kind, so helpful, that you will have 
nothing to conceal and so will not be ashamed to 
look any man in the eye. 

ENGLISH 
A letter to the teacher, telling what subject 
studied is liked best, and why. What subject 
studied is liked least, and why. 

HISTORY 

Recitation. — Beginning of the civil war. Bat- 
tle of Bull Run. 

Seat Work.— Whsit facilities were there for 
lighting during the CiviP War? What ammuni- 
tion? What cannon and guns? What did the 
soldiers of the North wear? Of the South? What 
did soldiers carry with them on the march? What 
were they given as rations? 

MATHEMATICS 

Problems. . ^ ^ ^^^^^ 

1. Find the amount of $960 from Jan. 1, 1905, 

to Dec. 21, 1906, at 5 per cent. , , ,^ , 
2 A manufacturer sells a suit of clothes to a 

merchant at a profit of 12 i per cent. Jhe mer- 

chant sells it for $12, making a profit of 33* Per 

cent. How much did it cost the merchant? How 

much did it cost the manufacturer? 

3. A man spends 20 per cent of his salary for 

living expenses, 12 per cent for clothing, 11 per 



cent for incidentals. If he saves $513, what i» 
his salary? 

4. I sold a horse for $105, which was 87| per 
cent of what I paid for him. What per cent would 
I have gained if I had sold him for $140? 

5. Would you prefer 60 apples t^ the rate of 
three for a cent and sell them at two for a cent, 
or buy 60 apples at five for two cents and sell 
them at five for three cents? Give reason for 
your answer. 

— From School Work. 



Letters 

A Lincoln School 

Sir: A new public school building was re-, 
cently completed in Blast Orange, N. J., but will 
not be dedicated to educational purposes until the 
twelfth of next Fe]|;)ruary — ^the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the birth of Abraham Lincoln. Sur- 
vivors of the Union armies, with many others^ 
have observed with deep interest the growing sen- 
timent and commendable local patriotism which 
occasionally confers the name "Lincoln^ upon a 
public school building in honor and grateful re- 
membrance of a great American. At a recent in- 
formal meeting of a party of Civil War veterans 
fhis occasional and appropriate use of the name 
of Lincoln was recognized and commented upon 
with earnest expressions of appreciation and hope 
that the exception would be made the rule, and 
that beginning with the year 1909 — ^the first Lin- 
coln centenary — every hamlet, town and city un- 
der our national flag would have a public school 
building bearing the name ^'Lincoln/' 

Arlington, N. J. Alfred King. 

[This letter was referred to in the editorial on page 207 
of The School Journal for February.] 



Teaching the Deaf 

Editor The School Journal: 

The following is from a teacher of the deaf, in 
the front rank of his profession : 

Ignorant as I am of things pedagogic, I can- 
not but feel that my friend strikes a note, much 
higher than the pedagogy of "pedagogicals," and 
that what he says must be very near the founda- 
tion of the best teaching, and that, therefore, it 
may interest you, and your readers. 

"The teacher who feels that the deaf have pos- 
sibilities practically equal to those of hearing chil- 
dren, accomplishes more for them. Of course, we 
all know that in the abstract the limitations of the 
deaf are more closely drawn than those of the 
hearing, but the teacher of the deaf is the last 
one in the world who ought to believe in these 
limitations. Every teacher ought to believe in the 
boundless possibilities of the children he is teach- 
ing. This belief puts him in a frame of mind 
which calls out the very best in each child in his 
charge. The tendency is for teachers^ of long 
experience to excuse themselves and their classes 
for their shortcomings because of the deafness 
of the children. When a teacher enters this 
frame of mind his work sinks to a lower level. 
The ideal situation is for the teacher to reap his 
experiences, profit by them, and still keep within 
himself the mind and heart of youth. Such a 
teacher never grows old, 'and his works do follow 
him.' " 

Oakmont, Pa. William Wade. 
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Petroleum and Natural Gas in the U. S. 



Mineral oils from drilled wells were first pro- 
duced in the United States from "the first oil 
well," which was drilled by Col. E. L. Drake, in 
1859, near Titusville, Pa. He used a wood der- 
rick thirty-four feet high. (See illustration 
No. 1.) 

During that year Pennsylvania and New York 
produced 2,000 barrels valued at $32,000, and as 
the Pennsylvania product sold at $20 a barrel, the 
New York production was not rated so high. 
With the exception of a few hundred barrels of 
lubricating oils produced in various parts of 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and elsewhere, which bring 
high prices, the "Pennsylvania grade" of light 
crude oil has always stood at the head of the list 
in values. Now the price is $1.78, and during the 
year 1907 the average was almost that. The av- 
erage for all the oils of the United States for 1907 
was a fraction above 72 cents. The entire pro- 
duction of the country was 166,093,335 barrels, 
and the value $120,106,749. 

The total production during the life of the in- 
dustry, from 1859 to and including 1907, is 1,806,- 
608,463 barrels, having a total value of $1,654,- 
877,685. 

In a geographical sense the history of the oil 
industry is interesting. Up to 1876, New York 
and Pennsylvania produced all the crude oil 
known, in 1874 almost 11,000,000 barrels, which 
fell below 9,000,000 in the centennial year. The 
two states reached their zenith of production in 
1891 with 33,009,236, and since that year they 
have gradually and steadily declined, except that 
in 1896 there was a gain of about a million and 




The Oil-pumping Plant at Robinson, West Virgmia 



in 1905 and in 1906, but fell to 820,844 m 1907. 
Colorado began to produce in 1887 with 76,295, 
reached more than 800,000, but shows only 331,- 
851 now. 

Indiana began in 1889 with 33,375 and Illinois 
with 1,400. The Hoosier State advanced past the 
eleven-million mark in 1904, but now has only 
5,128,037 to her credit, while the Suckers who 
gradually declined to 200 barrels in 1902, lost 
their statistics in 1903-4, suddenly came to the 
front in 1905-6-7, and in the last-named year 
stood thu-d in the list of states with 24,281,973 
barrels. 

The same year that initiated the lake states in 
oil brought in Kansas with 500 barrels, Texas 
with 48 and Missouri with 20. Kansas ranked 
Oklahoma, and separate figures were given till 

1905, when statistics were combined, but in 1907 
estimated returns taken from combined official 
figures show Oklahoma first with 44,300,149 bar- 
rels, Kansas, 1,633,500. 

In 1905, Texas had reached 28,136,189 barrels, 
but she has declined to 12,322,696. Louisiana, 
however, sprang to Ihe front in her initial year, 
1902, with 548,617 barffefs, reached 9,077,528 in 

1906, and closed the record in 1907 with 5,000,221 
barrels. Missouri began in 1891 with 30 barrels 
and has never passed the 5,000 mark; and Wyom- 
ing began in 1894 with 2,369, and has neirer 
reached 12,000, closing the report with 9,339. 

This in detail is the showing of the states, ex- 
cept that Utah, Montana and Alaska have shown 
small production which has not entered the 
markets. 

It will be seen by these statis- 
tics that Oklahoma stands first 
in production .in barrels (42 gal- 
lons each) , California second, Il- 
linois third, Texas fourth, Ohio 
fifth, Pennsylvania sixth, West 
Virginia seventh and Indiana, 
Louisiana, Kansas, New York, 
Kentucky and Tennessee, Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, and Missouri in 
their order as stated. 

PETROLEUM FIELDS 



Geographically the oil-produc- 
ing areas are grouped in fields, 
but for market purposes the oils 
are grouped by grades, such as 
"Pennsylvania grade," "Kansas 
grade," "Lima grade," etc. 



a half over the preceding year. For 1907, Penn- 
sylvania produced 9,999,306 and New York 1,212,- 
300 barrels, a total of 11,211,606. 

In 1876, Ohio began with 31,763. She reached 
her maximum in 1896 with over 23,000,000, and 
came down in 1907 with 12,207,448 barrels. The 
same year West Virginia started with 120,000, 
reached 16,195,675 in 1900 and in 1907 produced 
only 9,095,296, a steady decrease since her great- 
est year. With these two states came California, 
giving only 12,000, which has grown to 39,748,- 
375, second only to Oklahoma in barrels produced 

Kentucky and Tennessee came in with 4,755 
barrels in 1883 and grew to more than a million 



The quality of the oil in one field differs from 
that in another. Some are rich in paraffin and 
are said to have a paraffin base, others have much 
asphalt and are said to have an asphalt base, while 
others have much sulphur and are said to have a 
sulphur base. The following table epitomizes the 
fields : 

1. The Appalachian Field — ^Western slope Alle- 
gheny Mountains from western New York thru 
western Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio, western and 
central West Virginia, into Kentucky and Tennes- 
see. Oil practically free from sulphur and as- 
phalt, rich in paraffin wax. In 1907 price a frac- 
tion above $1.74, now $1.78. 
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2. Lima-Indiana Field — Northwestern Ohio and 
a strip in middle of Indiana.- iSulphur enough to 
requite special treatment, also yields pataffin wax. . 
Price 88 to 90 cents. 

8. Illinois Field — Chiefly in southeastern Illi- 
nois. Less sulphur than Lima. Much of it re- 
fined without special treatment Some contains 
both asphalt and paraffin. Price last year over 
67 cents, now 68 cents. . j 

4. Mid-Continent Field — Southwestern Kansas, 
Oklahoma and northern Texas. Great variety of 
grades. Many contain both asphalt and paiimn. 
Prices range from 21 to 45 cents. r 

5. Gulf Field — Geographically all oils of Texas 
and Louisiana, but northern Texas classed with 
Mid-continent oils because of the Corsican Texas 
oils being lighter and with less sulphur than those 
farther south. Many Texas oils have sulphur in 
form of sulphuretted hydrogen, which is easily 
removed by steam. Prices range from 65 cents 
on gulf fields to $1.02 in Corsicana field. 

6. California Field — Oils contain little or no 
paraffin, large percentage of asphalt, but some 




The First Oil Well and a New Well 

with portrait of Colonel Drake, who drilled the first well in 1868, near 
ritusville, Pa. The height of the derrick shown in the small picture of 
the old well was 34 feet. .The height of the new derrick is 88 feet. 

— Courtesy of Oil Well Supply Co, 

sections produce higher grade oils. Prices range 
from 27 to 55 cents. 

7. Other fields range in quality and price from 
the lowest to the highest. 

NATURAL GAS 

Almost every oil field produces more or less gas. 
Sometimes the gas and oil are found in the same 
rock and oil flows from the well, but the great 
gas wells do not have oil, while great oil wells 
often are marked by immense volumes of gas 
which throw the oil in large volume, sometimes 
in Pennsylvania and West Virginia amounting to 
several thousand barrels a day, and in Louisiana 
and Texas reaching tens of thousands of barrels 
a day. 

The oil-bearing strata generally rise and fall, 
the sides of the slopes being known as the anti- 
clinal and the apex of the slopes being known as 
the anticlinal axis. It is a demonstrated fact that 
as a rule the best gas weljs are found on or near 
the anticlinal axis, the highest places of the 
strata, while in the lower places the driller is 
generally rewarded by a large supply of salt 
water, the strata valleys or sjmclinal troughs, as 
they are better known. Between the synclinal 
trough and the anticlinal axis is the oil man's land 
of promise, while the gas hunter seeks to find the 
higher points. 



In addition to the oil fields mentioned, Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, South Dakota, North Dakota, 
dnd Oregon produce gas. Pennsylvania, Okla- 
homa, Louisiana and Kansas are the greatest 
producers. Wells in these states give from 40,- 
000,000 to 50,000,000 cubic feet a day, while West 
Virginia and Texas have wells supplying from 
10,000,000 to 30,000,000 cubic feet a day. These 
large wells are not the rule, and a well that pro- 
duces a million feet a day is a good well, while in 
many parts of the country wells which product 
from 50,000 to 100,000 cubic feet a day are rated 

as good prop*irty. 

• 

Because of the immense pipe-line systems that 
are in operation in Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia those states show the greatest production. 
The Standard Oil Companys lines (The Hope), 
three in number, one of them an 18-inch line, carry 
gas 200 miles from West Virginia to Cleveland, 
Ohio. The Philadelphia Company, the Carnegie 
Natural Gas Company and a number of other 
lines carry gas into Pittsburg for domestic con- 
sumption and manufacturing purposes, the Car- 
negie Company supplying the great steel mills at 
Pittsburg. From the remotest ends of these lines 
to Pittsburg, by rail, the distance is more than 
200 miles. 

During the year 1907, Pennsylvania produced 
135,516,015,000 cubic feet of natural gas. West 
Virginia followed with almost 123 billions, and 
Ohio with more than 52 billions, while Kansas 
leads the West with almost 75 billions. The re- 
ports to the United States Government show a 
grand total for 1907 of more than 404 billion cubic 
feet, or to be exact, 404,441,254 thousand cubic 
feet at an average value of 13.07 cents per thou- 
sand cubic feet. 

Machinery and tools to carry on this work is 
supplied by large manufacturing concerns thru- 
out the country. One of these is the Oil Well Sup- 
ply Company, with headquarters at Pittsburg, 
where it makes drilling tools. Another large fac- 
tory at Oil City makes steam engines, gas engines, 
cast and maleable iron goods and drop-forge work. 
At Oswego, New York, they build boilers, and at 
various other points they have blacksmith and ma- 
chine shops. In all parts of the field shops and 
stores are located. 

By the courtesy of Mr. J. Smythe Mechling, the 
agent of the Oil Well Supply Company, at Clarks- 
burg, we are able to present the illustration of the 
"Old" and the "New" ways of rigging up to drill 
an oil or gas '^vell. 

While on a trip to West Virginia, the editor of 
The School Journal met Mr. Mechling, and the 
next day he had the pleasure of meeting the engi- 
neer in charge of the great electric oil-pumping 
plant at Robinson (Folsom, P. O.), Mr. W. F. 
Kaufman, who kindly furnished the cut showing 
the building in which are located the powerful 
engines and generators which pump more than 
450 oil wells by electricity for the South Pennsyl- 
vania Oil Company, the producing branch of the 
Standard Oil Company in West Virginia. 

The School Journal is under obligations to 
Supt. W. A. Beer, of Clarksburg, for collecting 
data and views for this article. Superintendent 
Beer has always lived in the oil country of Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia, and gets his informa- 
tion at first hand. The statistics are from the 
United States Geological Survey. 
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Principal Commercial Routes of the World 



Railways of the United States 

Last month The School Journal published a 
map showing the principal transportation routes 
of the world. Below is given a list of the prin- 
cipal railways of the United States, and under 
each a list of the states through which the road 
passes: 

Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Ry. System^ 
("Santa Fe.") 
Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Colorado, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Nevada. 

Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 

Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama. 

Baltimore and Ohio R. R. 

New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, District of Columbia, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Missouri. 

Bangor and Aroostook Railroad. 
Maine. 

Boston and Albany R. R. 
Massachusetts, New York. 

Boston and Maine Railroad. 

New York, Massachusetts, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Maine, Quebec. 

Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburgh Railway. 
New York and Pennsylvania. 

Canadian Northern Ry. 

Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, Ontario, 
Minnesota. 

Canadian Pacific Ry. 

New Brunswick, Maine, Quebec, Ontario, 
Michigan, Manitoba, Assiniboia, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta, British Columbia. 

Central of Georgu Ry. 

Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee. 

Central Railroad of New Jersey. 

New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania. 

Central Vermont Ry. 

Connecticut, Massachusetts, Vermont, Quebec. 

Chesapeake and Ohio Ry. 

Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio. 

Chicago and Alton, R. R. 
Illinois, Missouri. 

Chicago and Eastern Illinois Railroad. 
Indiana, Illinois. 

Chicago and Northwestern Railway. (The 
Northwestern Line.) 
Michigan, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Ne- 
braska, Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Wyoming. 

Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad. 
(Burlington Route.) 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, Wyoming, 
South Dakota, Montana. 

Chicago Great Western Railway. 

Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, Kansas, 
Nebraska. 

Chicago, Indianapolis and Louisville Ry. 
Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky. 

Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway. 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Missouri, South Dakota, North Dakota. 



Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway. 
Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, South Dakota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, ^Kansas, Oklahoma, Colo- 
rado, Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisiana. 

Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton Railway. 
* Ohio, Indiana, Illinois. 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis 
Ry. 

Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois. 

Colorado and Southern Railway. (The Colo- 
rado Road.) 

Colorado, Wyoming, New Mexico. 

Colorado Midland Railway. 
Colorado. 

Delaware and Hudson Railroad. 

Pennsylvania, New York, Vermont. 

Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Rail- 
road. 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania. 

Denver and Rig Grande Railroad. 
Colorado, New Mexico. 

Detroit and Mackinac Railway. 
Michigan. 

Detroit, Toledo and Ironton Railway. 
Michigan, Ohio. 

Duluth, South Shore and Atlantic Railway. 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota. 

Erie Railroad. 

New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois. 

FLORroA East Coast Railway. 
Florida. 

"Frisco System." 

Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, Kansas, Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma^ Texas, Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Alabama. 

Georgia Railroad. 
Gteorgia. 

Georgia SoiJthern and FLORroA Ry. 
Georgia, Florida. 

Grand RAPros and Indiana Railway. 
Indiana, Michigan. 

Grand Trunk Railway. 

Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Quebec, 
Ontario, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan. 

Great Northern Railway. 

Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Montana, Idaho, Washing- 
ton, Wisconsin. 

Hocking Valley Railway. 
Ohio. 

Houston and Texas Central Railroad. 
Texas. 

Illinois Central Railroad. 

Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minne- 
sota, South Dakota, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Missouri, Alabama. 

Intercolonial Railway. 

Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec. 
International and Great Northern Railroad. 

Texas. 
Iowa Central Railway. 

Iowa and Illinois. 

(To be concluded next month) 
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Grammar School Course in Literature 

By Harriet E. Peet, State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 



The Study of 3 Long Poem 

One of the first things to learn in the teaching 
of literature is that each literary form has its 
own movement, atmosphere, and particular end, 
all of which must be taken into consideration 
when a selection is presented to a class. A lyric, 
for example, has great beauty in its detail. It 
must be taught with minute attention to each of 
its parts, its playful fancies, its underlying ideas, 
its emotion. An epic, whose beauty would be de- 
stroyed with such attention to minutise, must be 
taught with bold strokes, so that the children may 
feel its dignified, stately movement and partici- 
pate in the noble emotions ot its heroes. 

Other poems differ as greatly in purpose, and 
therefore call for as great a difference in treat- 
ment as do the Ijrric and the epic. The ballad, for 
example, is a simple tale simply told. It is with- 
out beauty in form, interest in character, or com- 
plexity of theme. Its one interest is its dramatic 
story. The idyl, a romantic tale with an elabo- 
ration of the descriptive element, is like a lovely 
pageant passing before our eyes. The ballad has 
no description worthy of attention; the idyl is 
largely descriptive. The drama, a tale of human 
life expressed thru the speech and gesture of its 
characters, treats of the evolution of a person 
under the influence of social or other external in- 
fluences. The ballad should be taught for its 
story, if its function is not to be destroyed; the 
idyl for its beauty of setting, its romance and sen- 
timent; and the drama as a study in cause and 
eflfect in character and conduct. 

Of the forms under consideration, the short 
poems, the lyrics and ballads are comparatively 
easily handled in teaching; the epic, idyl and 
drama oflfer much more of a problem owing to 
their length and complexity. Laying aside the 
fundamental difference for future treatment, the 
question may first be asked how they, or any long 
poem, may be treated with a class of pupils in or- 
der to bring commensurate returns for the time 
and effort put upon them. 

A recent journal rightly criticises the "three- 
rule" system. In certain states it has been the 
custom of going thru each long selection three 
times: first for the general drift; second for the 
study of general topics; and third for close an- 
alysis of details. The author of the article, who 
had been taught by the method, declares that he 
for one was thru with a piece after the first read- 
ing. Any set method is faulty, particularly if it 
does not take into account the particular need of 
each individual poem, but the author was mis- 
taken in his reason for condemning the plan. A 
selection in literature is never appreciated, or 
rarely enjoyed, if it is read solely for the end of 
the story. The pleasure derived in reading comes 
in the sensations, images, and the play of ideas in 
the gradual unfolding of the plot, else why is a 
story enjoyed when the coming event is so plainly 
foreshadowed that there is no question as to the 
solution? Why, also, is an old story enjoyed more 
than a new one? The end is known. The solu- 
tion of a situation has its part in each story, but 
when this excites more than a pleasant curiosity 
it is unhealthy and tends to pervert the taste so 
that only detective stories and other second and 



third-rate literature is enjoyed. The beauty* 
power, and healthfulness of good literature is so 
much in other elements of a story that it is safe 
to make a rule of telling the children the end of 
the story when they are wrought up over it. The 
end should, however, be left to play its part when- 
ever it does not usurps liie place of oilier things 
and so destroy the pleasure in each scene, experi- 
ence and idea. The three-rule system is wrong 
because it keeps the children too long on a selec- 
tion and gives the feeling of beginning-all-over- 
again twice too often, but not because the end of 
the story is known before the story is finished. 

. Work fails when the solution of the plot is 
made the "be all and end «air' of a selection. To 
make it a success a long poem must, in the first 
place, be presented in such a way that its parts 
are kept in perspective, that is, so that it is 
grasped as a unit; in the second place it must be 
studied with sufficient detail so tiiat the impres- 
sion left by the poem is not a vague nebulous 
mass ; and in the third place, there must be some 
exercise in appreciation so that the selection is 
made a part .of the student's own thought. In 
spite of the criticism of the three-rule system and 
its hackneyed method, we shall have to acknowl- 
edge that the work on any poem groups itself into 
three divisions: introduction; detailed study of 
text; and pupils' expression of thought stimulated 
by the selection. These three steps, however, do 
not necessitate a formal reading of a selection 
three times with a feeling of boredom on the part 
of the children. They aim rather for personal 
initiative, careful painstaking study, and a nat- 
ural, joyful creative work done in connection with 
the study, all of which may be worked out with 
but one class reading. 

The first of these steps in our three-rule sys- 
tem, the introduction to a long poem, is not only 
the teacher's opportunity to interest her class in 
the selection to be studied, but to preserve the 
one thing difficult in a long poem, the unit with 
the parts in perspective. She will endeavor to 
give a survey of the whole poem to the climax, 
that is to the point from which the class will want 
to work on to the end by themselves. This may 
be done in various ways: the story may be told 
to an interesting point and the class left to finish 
it to themselves ; a brief outline of the story may 
be given with a dramatic reading of the most in- 
teresting parts; the teacher may read the entire 
selection, or the class may read silently to them- 
selves, but not orally, for this tends to make the 
work tedious and to inculcate poor oral reading. 
It often helps to awaken enthusiasm if several de- 
batable questions are lightly touched upon in this 
first glimpse of a selection and then left unsolved. 
This leads the class to desire further and closer 
knowledge of the piece under consideration. 

After the sketchy view of the story has been 
grasped as a great panorama, the selection may 
be studied by incident, if it is an epic or an idyl ; 
or by acts and scenes, if it is a drama. This is 
the only step in our "three-rule system" which in- 
volves careful detailed study of the text. How 
can this be done economically of time, and so ef- 
fectively that it enlivens the pupils' interest in the 
poem? 
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Many a teacher errs by asking too many ques- 
tions; that is, she makes the pupils follow her in- 
terpretation of the story rather than working out 
their own. The process is most fatiguing. Im- 
agine your own state of boredom if such questions 
as these were asked you on the "Forest Pri- 
meval/' and then similar ones on each stage of 
the whole of "Evangeline" : What kind of a for- 
est does the poem describe? What kind of trees 
were in the forest? What can be said of the 
noise they made? How did the trees stand? 
What are Druids? What kind of a voice had the 
trees ? What did they ttsemble ? What are harp- 
ers hoar? etc., etc. Such questions, long-continued, 
are not only wearisome but they shut out all possi- 
bility of independence of thought, or even a train 
of image thru the mind. 

The familiar stanzaes have a distinct impres- 
sion to give: 

This is the forest primeval. The murmuring: pines and 

the hemlocks, 
Bearded with moss, and in garments green, indistinct in 

the twilight, 
Stand like Druids of eld, with voices sad and prophetic. 
Stand like harpers hoar, with beards that rest on their 

bos(»ns. 
Loud from its rocky caverns, the deep-voiced neighboring 

ocean 
Speaks, and in accents disconsolate answers the wail of 

the forest. 
This is the forest primeval; but where are the hearts that 

beneath it 
Leaped like the roe, when he hears in the woodland the 

v(Hce of the huntsman? 
Where is the thatch-roofed village, the home of Acadian 

farmers, — 
Men whose lives glided on like rivers that water the wood- 
lands, 
Darkened by shadows of earth, but reflecting an image of 

heaven? 
Waste are those pleasant farms, and the farmers forever 

departed ! 
Scattered like dust and leaves, when the mighty blasts of 

October 
Seize them, and whirl them aloft, and sprinkle them far 

o'er the ocean. 
Naught but tradition remains of the beautiful village of 

Grand-Pr6. 
Ye who believe in affection that hopes, and endures, and 

is patient. 
Ye who believe in the beauty and strength of a woman's 

devotion. 
List to the mournful tradition still sung by the pines of 

the forest; 
List to a Tale of Love in Acadie, home of the happy. 

What is a better way of getting hold of the 
thought of a selection, than this one of endless 
questioning? Is it not to ask a question whicli 
obliges the mind to look for inclusive things in- 
volving the necessary details? Would not a ques- 
tion as to the means of creating sadness in the 
poem involve all the details of pines and hem- 
locks, answering ocean, deserted village and scat- 
tered Acadians? Would not these be gathered 
from the poem by the children working inde- 
pendently, and be woven into one sad yet sweet 
impression? 

Or take the opening stanza from "Snowbound" : 

The sun that brief December day 
Rose cheerless over the hills of gray, 
And, darkly circled, gave at noon 



A sadder light than waning moon. 

Slow tracing down the thickening sky 

Its mute and ominous prophecy, 

A portent seeming less than threat, 

It sank from sight before it set. 

A chill no coat, however stout, 

Of homespun stuff could quite shut out, 

A hard, dull bittefhess of cold. 

That checked, mid-vein, the circling race 

Of life-blood in the sharpened face, 

The coming of the snowstorm told. 

The wind blew east; we heard the roar 

Of Ocean on his wintry shore, 

And felt the strong pulse throbbing there 

Beat with low rhythm our inland air. 

Endless questions may also be asked on this 
text : Of what season of the year does the poet 
speak? How did the sun rise? What color were 
the hills? What kind of light did the sun give at 
noon? Etc., etc. Or, on the other hand, the 
teacher may ask such questions as: What were 
the signs of the coming storm? This question in- 
volves the entire thought of the stanza, the ap- 
pearance of the sun, the hills, the bitter cold, the 
direction of the wind, and the sound of the distant 
surf. 

This second form of question, "What were the 
signs of the coxaiiig,^storm?" calls for a topical 
or paragraph recitation from the pupil, that is, a 
short talk. Such a question obliges the pupils to 
get the thought of the selections themselves and 
gives an opportunity for development in the power 
of expression. It is a comparatively easy and 
valueless thing to answer a question which re- 
quires only a word or a single sentence in answer; 
to gather impressions into a well-composed para- 
graph is a difficult and therefore a valuable exer- 
cise. This form of question further has the ad- 
vantage of economizing time; for, when the 
teacher sees from the recitations of the pupil that 
the thought has been thoroly grasped, she can 
pass quickly to a new part of the selection and re- 
serve her energies for the difficult sections. 

The question requiring a paragraph answer is 
discovered by dividing incidents into topics. This 
may be done by the pupils in order to give them 
power to get the thought of a selection independ- 
ently. They should glance thru an advance les- 
son, discover the topics, ask the questions which 
they are to answer with paragraph recitations, 
study the text so as to be prepared to talk well in 
class and then recite. 

This form of work gives the children fluency in 
their use of English and makes a delightful reci- 
tation hour, but it does not cover all of the work. 
During the talks, the teacher will discover here 
and there vague thinking, a direct misinterpreta- 
tion, or too broad a generalization. When these 
are discovered it is her opportunity to ask a ques- 
tion which will clear up the difficulty. In the 
"Forest Primeval," for example, the chances are 
that the pupils will give the general idea of the 
stanzas in a well-composed paragraph on the 
things which make the poem sad, but at the same 
time they will probably have vague ideas as to the 
meaning of druid, the primeval forest, harpers 
hoar and possibly one or two other things. If 
this is the case, the talks by the children should 
be followed by a -number of pointed questions on 
druids, harpers and the virgin woods. The first 
question gives the children an opportunity to work 
out what they can by themselves, the second ques- 
tion gives them help where they need it. The two 
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are in right relation when the general question is 
asked 'first and the specific question second. 

The third step iii bur three-rule system consists 
in swinging back to the general outlook by a study 
of some inclusive aspect of the poem such as its 
theme, its characters, its plot, its setting. This 
work may consist of a comparison of this poem 
with another, be it a work in criticism, or an in- 
terpretive reading. It is in this step that the pupil, 
thru some form of expression, either composition; 
dramatization, reading or memorizing, makes the 
poem a part of his own thought and life. In 
"Evangeline," for example, the pupils would work 
out Longfellow's purpose in writing the poem, a 
description of a loyal and lovable woman; they 
should be able to outline the story; to describe 
some of the beautiful or impressive scenes such as 
the home of Evangeline, life in Acadia, the em- 
barkation of the Acadians, the home in the South, 
the camp in the Ozarks. The children should 
elaborate these and other subjects under titles 
similar to: A Review of the Story of Evangeline; 
Favorite Scenes from Evangeline; The Character 
of Evangeline. 

The relation of the second and third step in the 
study of a long poem should be kept close. The 
poem should not first be studied thru and then 
re-read and compositions be written. These forms 
of expression should be commingled. At the end 
of the study of each incident oral reading should 
be used as a form of expression of thought, and 
wherever occasion warrants it short compositions 
should be written. Thus matters may be con- 
trolled so that the reading and writing done in 
connection with a section of the story fall only a 
little behind the study of the selection, and the 
entire work be finished with but one class read- 
ing. This does away with the feeling of begin- 
ning-all-over-again from which the children of 
the old three-rule system suffered, and yet it pro- 
vides for thoro work. 

This manner of presenting a long poem solves 
most of the difiiculties of handling a long selec- 
tion. There are, however, the differences between 
the forms to be studied. What characteristics has 
the epic, for example, which must be kept in mind 
in planning work upon one? What should be em- 
phasized in an idyl? How study a drama so that 
its chief end is fully appreciated? 

"Sohrab and Rustum,'' altho not a true epic, 
has all the characteristics essential to one, and will 
therefore serve us as example of its form. It has 
ruggedness and heroism. Its movement is digni- 
fied. It deals with a conflict between two na- 
tional heroes, Sohrab the Tartar, and Rustum, his 
father, a Persian, who, unknown to each other, 
meet in a disastrous conflict. The religious ele- 
ment prevails thruout it, similes abound. The 
poem has the purifying effect in the Aristotelian 
sense of all great tragedies. It carries the mind 
away from petty personal affairs into a realm of 
sympathy for all suffering humanity. This is the 
efficacious effect of all great literature. These 
things must all be kept in mind in planning the 
work upon it. 

The religious ideal which pervades this epic is 
the Greek ideal of fate: — 

For we are all, like swimmers in the sea, 
Pois'd on the top of a huge wave of fate, 
Which hangs, uncertain to which side to fall. 
And whether it will heave us up to land, 
Or whether it will roll us out to sea, 
Back out to sea, to the deep waves of death, 



We know not, and no search wiU make us know: 
Only the event will teach ua in its hour. 

Surely my heart cried out that it was thou, 
When first I saw thee; and thy heairt spoke, too, 
I know it: but fate trod those promptings down 
Under its iron heel; fate, fate engaged 
The strife, and hurl'd me on my father's spear. 

The stately movement is obtained as it is in the 
Iliad and Odyssey, thru the use of similes. These 
delay the action and give. the necesisary time ele- 
ment and the touch of beauty. The children must 
be made to feel the religious element and to enjoy 
the exguiaite similes. Such a one as the following 
must be studied with the same attention to detail 
with which you would study a lyric: 

As when some hunter in the spring hath found 
.A breeding eagle sitting on her nest, 
Upon the craggy isle of a hill-lake, 
And pierc'd her with an arrow as she rose. 
And foUow'd her to find where she fell 
Far off; — anon her mate comes winging back 
From hunting, and a great way oflf descries 
His huddling young left sole; at last, he checks 
His pinion, and with short uneasy sweeps. 
Circles above his eyry, with loud screams 
Chiding his mate back to her nest, but she 
Lies dying, with an arrow in her side, 
In some far stony gorge out of his ken, 
A heap of fluttering feathers: never more 
Shall the lake glass her, flying over it; 
Never the black and dripping precipices • 

Echo her stormy scream as she sails by: 
As that poor bird flies home, nor knows his loss, 
So Rustum knew not his own loss, but stood 
Over his dying son, and knew him not. 

With these things in mind» the greatness of the 
heroes, the conflict, the religious spirit, the stately 
movement, the beauty of the similes, the teacher 
may plan her work. The introduction to the study 
would naturally insist on a picturesque descrip- 
tion of the geographical setting, the sandy wastes 
that lie about the Aral sea, the Tartar tribes from 
"high Pamere," the unkempt men from northern 
steppes, the well-ordered Persians. Information 
for this may be obtained from the poem itself and 
from a map, or better still, from an article on 
travel of two years ago in Scribner^s Monthly. 
With a vivid picture of the setting before the 
class, the teacher may either tell or read the story 
of "Sohrab and Rustum" to the meeting of father 
and son on the battlefield. 

The introduction should be followed by a de- 
tailed study of the text by incidents. These con- 
sist of Sohrab's request of Peran-Wisa; the mus- 
ter of the troops ; the challenge and its ficceptance ; 
in Rustum's tents, the preparation of the war- 
riors; the meeting of father and son; the conflict; 
the revelation of father to son; Rustum's grief; 
Sohrab's words of comfort to his father; the 
death of Sohrab ; the departure of the armies. In 
the study of these incidents, the class would 
glance thru the text of a new incident to discover 
the topics. They would study these and make re- 
ports and then read the incidents. Where similes 
occurred they would memorize them. 

For the third step, the summing up and crea- 
tive work, the class would naturally write upon 
such subjects as love between father and son, the 
outcome of deceit, favorite scenes, the character 
of Sohrab or Rustum, the theme. 
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Fire Protection for Schools 

Exits as Part of the Tire Drill 

By Peter Joseph McKeon, Secretary of The Fire Bureau, New York, 



It cannot be emphasized too strongly that the 
character and capacity of the exits is the most 
important feature of the Fire Drill. It avails 
little to have the pupils trained to march rapidly 
and in good order, if thejr are to be led down stair- 
ways that are abready attacked by flames or hot 
smoke, or if these stairways lead to insufficient 
or defective exit doors at the ground level. The 
CoUinwood School fire- demonstrated this prin- 
ciple, that is, the Fire Drill was carried out, but 
the stairways proved to be veritable fire flues. 

Whoever has charge of the Fire Drill, there- 
fore, must look to the exits and give them the 
closest study. In this particular, if in nothing 
else, it is well to get the best engineering advice 
obtainable. If it is a matter of self -inspection, a 
study of the following proposed Exit Law, adapted 
by the writer from the Building Codes of Cleve- 
land and New York, will be found helpful in de- 
termining if the exits of a school building are 
adequate and conform to good practice. 

PROPOSED exit law. 
An Ordinance to provide safe and sufficient 
exits for school buildings in the of 



as 



Be it ordained by the 

follows : 

Section No. 1. — The following provisions shall 
constitute and be known as the School Exit Law 
of the of . 

Section No. 2. — Definition of School Building. 

School buildings are hereby defined as school, 
college or other buildings containing class draw- 
ing, lecture or other rooms for the purpose of 
education or instruction. 

Section No. 3. — Definition of Exits. 

An exit is hereby defined to be a doorway (a) 
in the exterior walls of a building, and (6) open- 
ing on the level of a street, or on an alley, court 
or yard connecting directly with a street. 

Section No. 4 — Number of Exits. 

All school buildings shall be provided with (a) 
at least two exits, and (6) additional exits to per- 
mit all persons who may be in the building at any 
tinie to leave the building within four minutes at 
the rate of one hundred and twenty (120) per- 
sons per minute per exit. 

Section No. 5. — Character of Exit Passages. 

All exits shall be reached by stairways or halls 
with enclosures as hereafter specified. 

Section No. 6.-:— Enclosures for stairways or 
halls used to reach exits shall be constructed of 
self-supporting walls or partitions of the follow- 
ing types : 

A — ^Brick or other incombustible materials. 

B — Metal stud and lath partitions plastered on 
both sides. 

, C— Wire glass in frames of incombustible ma- 
terials or metal covered wood. 

D— Metal-covered double or triple batten wood. 

E — ^Dressed and matched plank not less than 
two (2) inches thick. 

Section No. 7. — Buildings of Fireproof or First 
Class Construction. 

In buildings of fireproof or first class construc- 
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tion, only types A, B or C of enclosure partitions 
shall be used. 

In buildings of fireproof or first class construc- 
tion, all stairs shall be constructed of incom- 
bustible materials. 

Treads and landings of stone, slate or marble 
shall be each supported directly underneath for 
their entire length and width by an iron plate 
made solid or with openings not larger than four 
(4) square inches, of adequate strength and se- 
curely fastened to the strings. 

Treads and landings of iron shall be cast iron, 
with all upper surfaces properly corrugated, 
ribbed or otherwise provided with safety treads. 

Section No. 8. — ^Wire Glass. 

All glass used in doors or partitions of en- 
closures shall be (a) wire glass, and (6) not 
larger in size of pane or sheet than 20 inches by 
60 inches. 

Section No. 9. — Stairs. 

No stairs shall be less than three (3) feet six 
(6) inches wide in the clear between hand rails 
or between hand rail and enclosed side of stair- 
way. 

No main stairs to which two side stairs connect 
shall be less than the combined width of the two 
(2) side stairs. 

All stairs shall be continuous from the ground 
floor to and thru the roof with. door and bulk- 
head. Roof doors shall not be locked in any way 
except by a bolt or hooks, which can be drawn 
without the use of a key. 

Stairways shall be located remote from one 
another and at opposite sides or comers of the 
building. 

All stairs connecting the ground floor with the 
basement or cellar shall be located outside the ex- 
terior building walls. 

Section No. 10. — Stair Landings. 

No stairs shall have more than sixteen (16) 
risers in a run without an intermediate landing. 

If a stair landing is in the direction of the run 
of the stairs its depth shall not be less than the 
sum of two (2) of its risers and two (2) of its 
treads. 

If a stair landing is at the turn of a stairs it 
shall (a) be without steps, and (6) its depth shall 
never be less than the width of the stairway 
measured over all. 

~ If a stair landing is for two (2) side stairs con- 
necting with one (1) main stairs, it shall be (a) 
without steps and (b) in depth not less than three- 
quarters the width of the main stairs over all. 

Section No. 11. — Hand rails. 

All stairways shall have hand rails on both 
sides of the stairs, but hand rails are not required 
on level landings or platforms. 

Section No. 12. — Doors. 

All doors to stairways and halls used for exits 
shall be (a) self-closing doors with fusible link 
releasing hardware and (6) constructed of incom- 
bustible materials or metal covered wood. 

No door in a stairway or hall used for exits 
shall open directly on a flight of strirs, but shall 
open on a landing. All exit doors shall swing out- 
ward and have hardware to hold them open in 
emergencies. 
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Invents of the Year 1908 in Outline-II. 



By Maud Elma Kingsley, Maine 



The Presidential Election 

PRELIMINARY DISCUSSION 

a. The opmion of the people on the question of 
Corporation Control was expressed in the 
Convention of the great political parties 
which met in the early summer to nomi- 
nate candidates for the Presidency of the 
United States. 

(1) The conservative element in the Republi- 
can party urged that the policy of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in regard to corporation 
control be 'repudiated and that the party be 
brought back to the close alliance with the 
great business interests which had been 
formed in 1894. 

(This alliance, it was alleged, had been 
the foundation of ten years of unprece- 
dented prosperity.) 

(2) Within the Democratic party this same 
conservative element demanded the nomi- 
nation of a Presidential candidate whose 
election could be construed as indicating 
the preference of the country for the old 
Democratic principles of state sovereignty 
4md individual liberty. 

(In both conventions the conservative 
element was overwhelmingly defeated.) 

a. The Republican Convention, acting in accord- 
ance with the expressed wish of President 
Roosevelt, nominated Mr. Taft of Ohio, the 
President's Secretary of War and close 
confidant, who declared his intention, if 
elected, of bringing the reforms inaugu- 
rated by President Roosevelt into success- 
ful operation. 

6. The Democrats nominated Mr. Bryan of Ne- 
braska, who, for twelve years, has been the 
leader of the radical reform element in 
the party. 

c. Platform of the Chief Political Parties. 

(1) Mr. Bryan declared that he and his asso- 
ciates were the proper persons to carry 
out the Roosevelt policies, since Mr. Taft, 
if not a reactionary himself, was sur- 
rounded by reactionaries and would be 
controlled by them. 

(2) The Democrats also proposed, if given the 
power, to so readjust the tariff that no 
manufacturing or trading corporation 
should be able to monopolize the American 
market for its products. 

(3) The Republicans refused to sacrifice the 
principle of the Protective Tariff in the 
effort to check monopolistic corporations; 
but promised, if continued in power, to re- 
vise the tariff with a view to taking away 
protection when misused or no longer use- 
ful. 

(4) Neither party proposed to make a party 
question of currency reform. 

(5) In regard to the Philippines. 

(a) The Republicans proposed to continue 
the existing policy of preparing the Fili- 
pinos for independence in a distant and in- 
definite future. 



(b) The Democrats proposed to promise ab- 
solute independence at a definite and not 
distant date. 

d. The Labor Organizations, which include in 

their membership a very considerable pro- 
portion of the voters of the United States, 
requested of both conventions a declara- 
tion in their interest condemning what 
they alleged to be an abuse of the power 
of injunction by the Federal Courts. 

Note, — This "power of injunction" enables a judge 
to forbid summarily, during a limited period, ac- 
tion by one party to a suit which may be decided 
finally to be beyond that party's legal rights and 
which will inflict irreparable injury on the other 
party to the suit. It sometimes happens that an 
employer finds out that a labor orgieinization is 
about to order a strike among his employees. 
He brings suit against the organization or its 
leaders for conspiracy and asks for an injunction 
forbidding the issuing of the strike order until 
the suit can be decided. As the effect of a strike 
is largely dependent on the two points of for- 
mal declaration and timeliness, the effect of the 
injunction, if issued, is to impair seriously the 
undisputed right of employees to strike. 

(1) The Republican Convention promised to 
limit and define by law the right of judicial 
injunction. 

(2) The Democratic proposition was to forbid 
an injunction being issued in labor disputes 
until after a jury trial of the facts in dis- 
pute. 

e. The Socialists. 

(1) Nominations were made by the Socialists, 
whose program looked to an entire remod- 
elling of political and economic founda- 
tions. 

f. The Independence League. 

(1) Nominations were made by the Independ- 
ence League, a new party composed of men 
who believed that many socialistic improve- 
ments might be made in existing institu- 
tions. 

(Both these minor parties agreed that neither 
the Republican policy of promoting prosperity 
thru governmental fostering of the commercial in- 
terest nor the traditional Democratic policy of 
limiting the function of the government to police 
duty was of any use to the people in the war 
against the ambition and greed of the great cor- 
porations.) 

THE CAMPAIGN 

a. The country generally, however, could see no 
political crisis requiring a new party align- 
ment, and the campaign opened as the 
usual contest between the Republican and 
Democratic parties for the independent 
vote, which has decided all presidential 
elections during the past twenty years. 

6. At the beginning of the campaign it was evi- 
dent that public attention was directed 
solely to economic discussion, and that the 
independent vote would support the party 
which seemed to offer the best policy for 
promptly restoring commercial prosperity 
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without surrendering to the corporations. 
(1) This attitude of the public gave the party 
in power a great advantage. 

(a) The Democrats could not accuse the ad- 
ministration of responsibility for the panic 
without seeming to condemn the adminis- 
tration's most popular measures. 

(b) They were debarred from criticism of 
the administration's foreign and colonial 
policy by the utter indifference of the vot- 
ers to these questions. 

(c) They could not advocate radical tariff 
reform because a general discussion of this 
question has a tendency to unsettle busi- 
ness confidence. 

e. The Republicans announced their policy of 
promoting in all ways legitimate business, 
while unswervingly adhering to the policy 
of correcting business abuses. 
(1) Their opponents could only maintain that 
the Democratic party was, by its tradi- 
tions and the character of its leaders, bet- 
ter fitted than the Republican party to 
prosecute such a policy successfully. 

d. Noteworthy Features in the Conduct of the 

Campaign. 

(1) The long and strenuous speaking tours of 
both the leading presidential candidates 
thru the doubtful states. 

(2) The active interest of President Roosevelt 
in the campaign, in behalf of the Republi- 
can candidate; 

(3) The prompt retirement from the campaign 
of some prominent politicians of both par- 
ties on the production of documentary evi- 
dence that they had used their political 
influence as an asset in business dealings 
with a powerful and suspected corporation. 

(4) In this campaign, for the first time, the 
two leading parties made public the names 
of contributors to their campaign funds, 
both parties realizing the necessity of 
showing clean hands in view of the ques- 
tion uppermost in the public mind. 

(The whole campaign was conducted without 
evidence of public excitement and with very lit- 
tle evidence of popular* enthusiasm.) 

e. Results of. the Campaign. 

(1) The election of an overwhelming majority 
of Republican electors, insuring the elec- 
tion of William H. Taft of Ohio and of 
James Sherman of New York, as Presi- 
dent and Vice-President of the United 
States for the term beginning March 4th, 
1909. 

Note, — The Jlouse of Representatives in the 
Sixty-first Congress will have a large Republi- 
can majority; and about two-thirds of the Sena- 
tors will be Republicans, as in the present Con- 
gress. 

At the same time, however, many Democratic 
governors were elected in states which chose Re- 
publican electors; and in other states, the Repub- 
lican state tickets fell thousands of votes behind 
the electoral tickets, indicating that the Repub- 
lican victory was won by the aid of voters on 
which the party could not depend under all cir- 
cumstances. 

(2) At the same time, however, many Demo- 
cratic governors were elected in states 
which chose Republican electors; and in 
other states the Republican state tickets 



fell thousands of votes behind the electoral 
tickets, indicating that the Republican vic- 
tory was won by the aid of voters on whom 
the party could not depend under all cir- 
cumstances. 

Minor Events 

1. The Public Domain. 

Note. — Altho the attention of the general public 
has been directed, during the year, mainly to busi- 
ness and to party politics, a persistent campaign 
has been waged in behalf of definite policy in 
the solution of two national problems of impor- 
tance. The first problem is, "What is to be done 
with the public domain?" 

, The Public Domain is that portion of 
the natural resources of the United States 
which has not yet passed into private own- 
ership. Very little land remains in pos- 
session of the United States Government 
which can be taken up by settlers, under 
the ordinary homestead laws. The greater 
part of the public domain is land which can 
be cultivated only by expensive and system- 
atic irrigation, grazing land, coal and min- 
eral deposits, and land which is, or should 
be, forest-covered. 

a. Advanced reformers urge that the greater 

part of this domain be held by the gov- 
ernment and operated for the general ben- 
efit, not for the particular benefit of those 
who live on or near it. - 

b. They urge, even, that the domain be increased 

by the purchase of land from which pri- 
vate owners have stripped all that can 
profitably be taken off under existing 
wasteful methods of operation. 
(1) Against this policy it is urged that had it 
been the policy of the United States from 
the beginning, the country could never 
"have grown to its present proportions and 
that the best use to which the natural re- 
sources of a wilderness can be put is to 
form the foundation of a self-supporting, 
civilized community in the wilderness it- 
self. 

2. The Problem of Converting the Inland Water- 

ways of the Country into Real Commercial 

Highways. 

Note. — ^The rapid development of railroad com- 
munication in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century caused the commercial advantages offered 
by the navigable rivers of the United States to be 
overlooked and almost forgotten! That this result 
has been brought about more thru the immense 
opportunity for individual profit afforded by rail- 
road develcjpment than by public aversion to 
water transportation, is proved by the fact that 
on the Great Lakes, where nature has provided 
a deep-water channel for everybody's use, the vol- 
ume of water-borne commerce is constantly in- 
creasing. 

a. The region between the Alleghany Moun- 
tains and the Rocky Mountains is now de- 
manding of the States and of the Federal 
Government that public water highways be 
provided at the public expense. 
Note. — There is abundance of water in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley for this purpose, but the task of 
providing suitable channels for vessels drawing 
twelve feet or more water, as is proposed, will be 
an enormous one, and one that will require the 
most careful consideration. 

(To be continued next month) 
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Notes of the News of the World 



After the first of next July it will be illegal to 
sell liquor in Tennessee wifliin four miles of a 
schoolhouse. If the people see to it that the school- 
houses are not more than eight miles apart, the 
state will thus be forced to «iter the ranks of the 
prohibitionists. 



Thru a bill which has recently been passed by 
Congress, the salary of the President of the Uni- 
ted States is increased from $50,000 to $:^00,000, 
that of the vice-president and speaker of the 
House of Representatives from $12,000 to $15,- 
000, the chief justice of the Supreme Court from 
$13,000 to $15,000, and the associate justices from 
$12,500 to $14,500. 



The committee of the Red Cross Society which 
had charge of the sale of Christmas stamps re- 
ports that the total receipts from the 1,500,000 
stamps sold was something over $15,000. All of 
this beyond the actual expense will be used in the 
fight against tuberculosis. 



A method has been invented for rolling sheets 
of aluminum thinner than those of • tinfoil. One 
of the advantages of aluminum foil as a substitute 
for tinfoil is that it is absolutely non-poisonous. 
Tinfoil contains salts that are more or less poison- 
ous. The new material will therefore be of par- 
ticular advantage for wrapping candies. 



An international opium conference met at 
Shanghai, China, February 1st. The countries 
represented included China, Japan, Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Turkey and the United States. 
The purpose was to determine means for the con- 
trol of the opium and morphine trade. The Chi- 
nese government is trying to suppress the sale and 
use of opium in that country, but to overcome the 
evil it is necessary that China have the co-opera- 
tion of the other nations. 



An interesting device has been patented in New 
Zealand for indicating to railroad passengers the 
name of the next station. The names of the sta- 
tions along the route are printed on a roll which 
turns by means of two wheels. Thru an arrange- 
ment connected with the track, when the car 
passes over a certain spot before reaching a sta- 
tion the roll turns, so announcing the name of the 
station. To those of us who have suffered from 
the mumbling of names on the part of brakemen, 
such an invention would certainly prove a boon. 
It is to be hoped that something similar will be 
adopted for use in the United States. 



The New York local branch of the Telegra- 
phers' Union has elected Miss Hilda Svenson sec- 
retary-treasurer. It is her duty to look after the 
fifteen hundred men and three hundred women 
who belong to the organization. Miss Svenson is 
twenty-five years old. 



The system of school savings banks has been 
successfully carried on in every city in the 101 
in which it has been tried. A tabulated circular 
recently issued shows that since its inauguration, 
twenty-three years ago, 1,102 schoolhouses have 
adopted the system and 7,255 banks have assisted 



in the work. There are more than 500,000 pupils 
registered, and the total deposits in the banks in 
the United States and Canada have amounted to 
almost five million dollars. Of this amount nearly 
four million dollars have been withdrawn. 

The great aim of the school savings bank is its 
educational value, and a large number of deposi- 
tors is held as preferable to a large figure of 
deposits. 



Waterway Between Canada and U. S. 

Consul Charles Deal, of St. Johns, Quebec, re- 
ports on the conference at Ottawa between Amer- 
ican and Canadian interests for the making of a 
great inland waterway between the Dominion and 
New York City, thru Lake Champlain, the Cham- 
plain Canal, and Hudson River. The consul adds 
that with the carrying out of this project there 
will be an opportunity for the investment of 
American capital and the employment of Ameri- 
can labor. 



Floods in Germany 

The rivers of Germany and Austria overflowed 
their banks, and did great damage in many places 
in the early part of February. Along the Rhine, 
the Elbe, the Main, the Danube and the Oder loss 
of life and property were reported. 

Railroad traffic on the right side of the Rhine 
was discontinued, owing to the washing out of 
the track and the destruction of several bridges. 
The Danube rose 22 feet above its normal level 
and flooded twenty villages. The Weser rose 21 
feet, the Ruhr 23 feet, and the Rhine 11 feet, 
within twenty-four hours. 



French Letter Telegrams 
Consul-General Horace Lee Washington, of 
Marseilles, advises that after some delay in the 
date first understood an innovation in the French 
postal service was inaugurated on December 7, 
when from certain offices in France and Corsica, 
letter telegrams paid in advance were transmitted 
by wire during the night at the rate of 1 centime 
(i of a cent) the word. No messages are for- 
warded at a charge of less than 50 centimes (10 
cents). The messages are sent out as mail mat- 
ter by the early deliveries. He says : 

Altho messages are only forwarded during the 
night after 9 o'clock, they may be deposited after 
7 in the evening, and at the designated offices, 
which are open until midnight, up to 11 o'clock. 
They are received up to midnigKt at offices which 
are open all night. The following cities will have 
the service until midnight : Paris, Bordeaux, Bou- 
logne-sur-Mer, Brest, Calais, Cherbourg, Le 
Havre, Lille, Lyons, Marseilles, Montpelier, Nancy, 
Nice, Roubaix, Toulouse, and Tourcoing, the prin- 
cipal offices of which are open until midnight, and 
at the minor offices until 11 o'clock. 

The following cities will have the service only 
until 11 o'clock: Agen, Aix-en-Provence, Ajac- 
cio, Amiens, Angers, Arras, Avignon, Bastia, 
Bayonne, Besangon, B6ziers, Biarritz, Boulogne- 
sur-Seine, Caen, Cambria, Cannes, Carcassonne, 
Cette, Chalons-sur-Mame, Clermont-Ferrand, Di- 
jon, Dieppe, Douai, Dunkerque, Elbeuf, Grenoble, 
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Laval, Levallois-Perret, Limoges, Lorient, Macon, 
Le Mans, Montauban, Montecarlo, Nantes, Nar- 
bonne, Neuilly-sur-Seine, Nimes, Orl^ns, Pau, 
Perpignan, Rheims, Rennes, Rochefort, Rouen, 
Saint-Etienne, Saint Nazaire, Saint Quentin, Tou- 
lon, Tours, Troyes, Valence, Valenciennes, and 
Versailles. 

The letter telegram is an experiment, and its 
continuation will depend upon the extent the pub- 
lic avails itself of this opportunity. Considering 
the low rate provided, and the inmiense conven- 
ience to business interests that admits of lengthy 
messages being sent at the close of a business 
day and received early the morning following 
at points two or more days distant perhaps by 
ordinary mail facilities, as is the case when let- 
ters are sent from Corsica to Paris, and twenty 
hours when sent from the southeastern section to 
the capital. 

Between cities not on a main line connection 
much practical convenience will result, since the 
length of time required by ordinary postal service 
across even comparatively small distances in 
France not directly connected is often too great 
to admit of a letter mailed at night reaching its 
destination on the morning of the following day. 
It is estimated that an appreciable portion of the 
patronage will come in this way. 



Chinese Incense Sticks 

The manufacture of joss sticks (often known as 
punk in the United States) in Canton is quite an 
extensive industry, and the exports to foreign 
countries during the last few years indicate an in- 
creasing trade in that direction, writes Vice- 
Consul Willard B. Hull, of Canton. During 1906 
there were 1,598,800 pounds of this article shipped 
out of Canton, the value of which was $65,616, 
United States currency, while in 1907 the exports 
increased to 2,239,400 pounds, valued at $104,806. 
The declared value of exports to the United States 
during recent years was $26,175 in 1905, $3,015 in 
1906, $20,339 in 1907, and $9,333 for tKe first nine 
months of 1908. 

In the manufacture of the best grades the fol- 
lowing materials are used in making up a quantity 
of 30,000 joss sticks, namely : 



Pounds I 



Kind 



lets perl 
I pound I 



U. S. 
currency 



9 1 Sandalwood . . ; .. . . . 

13 1 Kung heung wood 

4 I Cedar 

2 1 Sik liu powder 

3 1 Rhubarb 

i I Cloves 

13 1 Sheung shek 

11 1 Cheap sandalwood . . . . 

2 1 Yellow powder 

1 1 White sugar 

i I Chinese wine 

30,000 bamboo sticks 

Cost of labor for 39,000 joss sticks. 



5 I 
91 
4 I 
3 I 

3 I 
20 I 

4 I 
4 I 
3 I 
3 I 
2 I 

a50 I 
a52 I 



$0.45 
1.17 
.16 
.06 
.09 
.10 
.52 
.44 
.06 
.03 
.01 
1.50 
.96 



Total 



$5.55 



a Per 10,000. 

Some of the woods used in the manufacture of 
this incense are found only in China, and there- 
fore no foreign names can be given them. 

The method of manufacture is very interesting. 
The various kinds of woods used are reduced by 
hand to a dust with rasps or files. The sugar and 
miiierals used are ground to a fine powder in mill- 



stones. The materials, in the proportion men- 
tioned, are then mixed in an urn, Chinese wine 
being used to moisten them,, and are there thor- 
oughly kneeded. When sufficiently mixed the mass 
is given to the man who rolls the sticks. This 
peAon sits before a table, sprinkled with sandal- 
wood dust, with a basket in his lap, in his right 
hand a wooden trowel, and in his left a bunch of 
bamboo sticks. The mixture is worked down to 
a body about the size of a large wire, when a 
stick is put onto the table, and with the trowel the 
substance is skillfully rolled onto the bamboo stick. 
The alcohol in the wine causes it to dry rapidly, 
and the sticks are ready for packing almost im- 
mediately. The workers are paid at the rate of 
32 cents United States currency per 10,000 sticks, 
and an experienced man is able to roll as many 
as 8,000 per day, while the average is about 6,000 
per day. 

There are many kinds of joss sticks manufac- 
tured in Canton. The best grades are all made 
on bamboo sticks and vary in size, some being 
as long as 3 feet, while the shortest are about 1 
foot. Others are made in the shape of spirals. 
The bulk of those shipped to the United States are 
of the cheaper quality, and are made chiefly of 
paper or bamboo pulp with nothing added to give 
it a scent. The market prices f . o. b. Canton of 
these poorer grades are as follows: 
With bamboo sticks, 1 box containing 200 bundles 

each bundle 10 packets, and each packet 18 

sticks, per box. United States currency $3.70 

Without bamboo, 1 box containing 100 packets, each 

having 24 sticks 19 inches long, per box 1.00 

With bamboo, 1 box containing 400 packets, each 

having 12 sticks 9^^ inches long, per box 1.10 



Coats as Fire Fighters 

Three thousand angora goats herded out on 
the brush-covered foothills of California are go- 
ing to do some hard wo^-k for Uncle Sam during 
the coming two yeArs beginning this spring. The 
experiment will be unique both as a stock-raising 
proposition and as an engineering and tree cul- 
ture problem. 

The little white animals whose long wool is of 
such great value are going to be put to no less 
a task than constructing mile after mile of fire line 
through the bushy chaparral growth in the Na- 
tional Forests, saving much labor by the United 
States Forest Service engineers and making way 
for forestation by merchantable trees. Not the 
least important feature of the experiment, which 
for the first two years will be confined to the Las- 
sen Forest, is the fact 'that the task will be per- 
formed during the regular grazing by the goats 
which will not even realize they are doing a valu^ 
able work. 

Plans for carrying on the work are outlined in 
a co-operative agreement drawn up by the For- 
est Service and the owner of a band of angora 
goats grazing on the Lassen National Forest of 
California. The scheme is to run fire lines par- 
allel with the contour of the slopes by cutting 
trails about eighty rods apart. These trails are 
to serve as guides for the angoras. They will 
graze in each direction from the trails, killing, it 
is estimated, a strip of brush about 300 yards 
wide. The wide lanes cut out and grazed by the 
goats will serve as ideal fire lines in protecting 
the forest-covered lands lying beyond and around 
the chaparral areas, and also make a place for 
reproduction of merchantable trees. 

For the past two years the government has been 
carrying on permanent improvements in the Na- 
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tional Forests on an extensive scale, and the con- 
struction of fire lanes and trails has been one of 
the most important features of the work. The 
task of clearing the .ground and providing land 
for good forest trees is, however, perhaps the 
most important benefit expected. 

The proposed work of the angora goats may 
finally solve the chaparral problem which has been 
troublesome in the State of California for many 
years. The bushy chaparral growth chokes out 
seedlings of valuable commercial trees which may 
get a start, and when dry is one of the worst 
kinds of fire risks. Often a small blaze which 
starts in it gains such headway in a few minutes 
as to travel hundreds of yards and lick into valu- 
able stands of merchantable timber. 

The protection to be afforded by the goat-built 
fire lanes, therefore, may at last bring relief to the 
state, which in the past has had its full share of 
timber loss through destructive forest fires. At 
the same time, a large amount of chaparral will 
be killed out to make room for the growth of good 
trees that produce lumber. 



Lincoln Day in Larae County. 

Probably the most interesting of all the Lin- 
coln Day celebrations held in the country was the 
one in Larue County, Kentucky, at the birthplace 
of the Martyr President. . .^ . 

Some time ago the Lincoln Farm Association, 
founded by Robert J. Collier, of New York, seized 
an opportunity to buy the Lincoln farm at a com- 
missioner's sale. A reproduction of the cabin in 
which Lincoln was bom is to be built on the farm, 
and at the laying of the comer-stone on February 
12 President Roosevelt was there. 



Cuba Libre 

The new Cuban Congress met on the 13th of 
January to pass on credentials of members, and 
three days later to elect permanent officers. Mar- 
tin Moma Degado was elected president of the 
Senate. Colonel Orestus Ferera, a prominent mil- 
itary leader in the last revolution, was elected 
speaker of the House. 

The inauguration of President Jose Miguel Go- 
mez and Vice-President Elfredo Zayas took place 
on January 28. 

Educational Meetings 

April 8-11.— Eastern Commercial Teachers' Associa- 
tion, at Providence, R. I.; F. E. Lakey, English High 
School, Boston, president. 

June 2d-^uly 1.— Pennsylvania State Educational As- 
sociation, at Bethlehem, Pa.; Supt. Charles S. Foos, Read- 
ing, president. 

July 5-9. — National Educational Association, at Den- 
ver, Colorado; L. D. Harvey, Menominee, Wis., president. 

April 8-10, 1909.— Alabama Educational Associalaon, 
Birmingham. 

July 6-9. — American Institute of Instruction, Castine, 
Maine; E. C. Andrews, Shelton, Conn., secretary. 

Dec. 28-30.— Missouri State Teachers' Association, St. 
Louis; President, B. G. Shackelford, Cape Girardeau; 
secretary, E. M. Carter, Jefferson City. 

June 16H8.— West Virginia Educational Association, 
Clarksburg; president, James Rosier, Fairmont; secre- 
tary, A. J. Wilkinson, Grafton. 

June 29— July 1.— Western division of Oregon State 
Teachers' Association, Albany. 



Important Latin Books 



HIGH SCHOOL COURSE IN LATIN 
COMPOSITION 

By CHARLES McCOY BAKER, Horace Mann 
School, Teachers College, and ALEXANDER 
JAMES INGLIS, Horace Mann School, Teachers 
College. i2mo. Cloth, xiii-l-463 pages. $1.00 
net. Just ready. 

This book consists of three parts, arranged for 
practice in writing Latin during the last three 
years of school, and, in addition, a summary of the 
Elements of Syntax. 

Part I consists of a series of twenty-eight lessons 
based for content and vocabulary on Caesar's Com- 
mentaries, Books I to IV. 

Part II comprises a series of twenty-six lessons 
based for content and vocabulary on the Orations of 
Cicero usually read in our schools. 

Part III reviews the principles of Parts I and II, 
extends the application of those principles, and 
affords practice in the writing of connected Latin. 

The vocabulary employed is based on the analysis 
of high school Latin made by Professor Lodge, of 
Teachers College. 



FIRST BOOK IN LATIN 

By ALEXANDER J. INGLIS, Instructor in Latin, 
Horace Mann High School, t and VIRGIL 
PRETTYMAN, Principal Horace Mann High 
School, Teachers College. i2mo. Cloth. 301 
pages. 90 cents net. 

SPECIAL FEATURES: 

1. The introduction of connected reading. 

2. Conversational exercises based on the connected 
Latin. 

3. The introduction of connected Latin in the regu- 
lar lessons, thus preparing the pupil for immediate 
work in Caesar. 

4. The gradual development of the principles of 
inflection and syntax without assuming much 
knowledge on the part of the student. 

5. The word-list which forms the basis of the 
lessons and exercises comprises about six hun- 
dred and fifty words, and is based on the latest 
and most systematic analysis of the vocabulary 
of Caesar. 



BOSTON 
CHICAGO 



THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 

64-66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 



ATLANTA 
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Notes of New Books 

I ''Education and Industrial Evolution/' by Frank Tracy 
Carlton, Ph.D., Professor of Economics in Albion College. 
The existing "labor problems" form the basis of this 
study into economic phases of thought and research. Prob- 
lems that have developed in the United States receive 
chief attention. Professor Carlton suggests some changes 
in education to keep pace with the demands of industrial 
and social evolution. He believes in night schools, for in- 
stance, and says, "No class of students can excel a wide- 
awake, energetic class composed of breadwinners." In re- 
gard to the "school of the future": "It will be a natural 
product of social and industrial progress;" "It will im- 
press its influence by example and influence rather than 
by dissertations." Even "race suicide" "at the top," tho 
to be deplored, need not be viewed with alarm if education 
of the modem industrial type is given full sway. While 
interesting and comprehensive, we miss the more scholarly 
and scientific elements that are noticeable in some other 
books. 12mo. Cloth. 334 pp. Price, |1.25 net. (The 
Macmillan Company, publishers, New York.) 

H. B. B. 

"Social Psychology," an outline and source book, by 
Edward Alsworth Ross, author of "Sin and Society," etc. 
Mr. Ross is professor of sociology in the -University of 
Wisconsin. In this book he steps into an untried field 
and gives the young science to students of sociology for 
what it is worth. He does succeed in making the subject 
readable, which of itself is praiseworthy. He does not 
pretend to have escaped errors of theory or statement, but 
hopes that they will be detected and reported to him. His 
chapter on "Mob mind" is particularly forceful and in- 
teresting. He says that "Craze and fad are sjrmptoms" 
and illustrates with the "Children's Crusade," "Millerism," 
"The Woman's Crusade," "Mrs. Nation," "The tulip ma- 
nia," "The war spirit of '61." Under the head of fashion, 



he analyzes "the passion for self individualism," and 
points to the "rebellion against fashion and the liberaliza- 
tion of costume as a sign of the times." Under the head 
of "conventionality," he says, "The spirit of the age is a 
. plane established by imitation." But there are "radiant 
points of conventionality," such as "the barbarizing influ- 
ence of the Smart Set," i^nd "the spread of a pecuniary 
civilization." And so the author follows the lines of "Cus- 
tom Imitation," "Rational Imitation," and "Dis-Equi- 
libration." 

The book may be read with profit by all classes— labor- 
ers, middlemen and capitalists, and offers a conservative 
discussion of leading questions for the benefit of social 
reformers. 12mo. Cloth. 390 pp. Price, $1.50 net. 
(The Macmillan Company, publishers, New York.) 

H. B. B. 

The series of "Applied Arts' Drawing Books," prepared 
under the editorship of Wilhelmina Sebgmiller, is a not- 
able piece of work. Miss Seegmiller, who, by the way, is 
the supervisor of drawing at Indianapolis, has been assist- 
ed in the preparation 9f the books by a large number of 
artists and drawing teachers, among them Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton, Theodore B. Hapgood, William Forsyth and 
others. Notable features of the series include the follow- 
ing: 1. There are no books for the first and second 
grades. 2. There are two books for each grade above the 
second year, adapting each half-year's work to the chang- 
ing seasons. 3. They are low-priced — remarkably so when 
one considers how much color work they contain. 4. The 
books can be understood apd used intelligently by ordinary 
grade teachers. 5. They are instructive to all pupils, 
whether artistically inclined or not. 6. They contain art 
and industrial work and strengrthen the regular school 
work. 7. The illustrations are planned for the pupils' use, 
not merely for picture study. The books are practical, 
artistic and pedagogical. (Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover, 
Chicago, publishers.) 



SHORT 



American History 

BY GRADES 

By EVERETT BARNES 



A history that appeals to 
the pupil, and that trains 
him to appeal to history. 

A history that does not 
contain everything, but 
that develops a desire to 
know everything. 



PART l.~Navi8itors and Explorert; the Colonies to 
the close of the French and IndUn War. 
Cloth. 3J0 pages. Introduction price* 70 centa. 

PART 11.— The Story of the Nation. 

Cloth. 367 pages. Introduction price, 75 cents. 



Ready February Twenty-third 

A- GRADED 

Mental Arithmetic 

By JOHN H. WALSH 



This new book in the Walsh series 
provides means for conducting the 
mental and oral drill that all teach- 
ers of modem courses in arithmetic 
find necessary. It has abundant 
practical problems, fresh and ap- 
propriate in substance, and care- 
fully graded and classified. 

Cloth. a88 pages. 50 cents. 



WALSH*5 Arithmetic for Upper Grades, 55c. 

WALSH*5 New Qrammar School Arithmetic, 65c. 

Part I of ahove .... 4oc. 

Part 11 of above .... 45c. 

WALSH*5 New Primary Arithmetic . 30c. 
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TpHE student who learns the 
Smith Premier has all of its 
advantages in her favor. That 
these advantages are appreciated 
by business houses is proved by the 
fact that there arfe over 300,000 
Smith Premiers now in use. 
Forty per cent of the typewriters 
used in American business schools 
are Smith Premiers. 
The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 



SYRACUSE, N. V, ^ .' 

QVAMCHB& EV'KMVWJIlJtfe 



<B 




SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 



AHD 



SUPPLIES 




■We are the leadiog manufacturcn of 

Stationary and Adjustable School Desks 

Teachers* Desks Teachers' Chairs 

Commercial Desks 

ReciUtion Seats Tablet-Arm Chairs 

Auditorium Seatinsr 

We can fufniih anything in the line of SCHOOL 
SUPPLIHS at loweet prices 

Qlobes Blackboards 

Tellurians Erasers 

Maps Crayons 

Charts Blinds 

Wire Window Guards School Papers, Pens 
Pencils, Pencil Sharpeners, Ink, Ink-wells 

and Fillers Book Cases 

Before you buy send for our free catalogues 

AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 

215 Wabash Avenue 

CHICAGO 

19 WestElgrhtecnthSt, 

NEW YORK 

70 Franklin Strtet 

BOSTON 
1235 Arch Street 
PHILADELPHIA 





The NBW ID£A in 
Teaching Reading 



Aa Embodied In 



TH£ SUMMERS 
R £ A D B R S 



By NAVD SVNF 
Th€ Lii€raiur€ of Chiidh€>od^r€^€nt€d in thtt 
l^angufii^ of Chil4hood^ 

Profately and Beautifully Illustrated From Original 

Drawiasa by 

LVCY FITCH PERKINS 

These Readers, first of all, establish a knowledge 
of words that relate to the life and action of the 
child. The beginner really lives and acts through 
his newly acquired vocabulary. Thus he learns to 
read as he grows in general activity — a natural, all- 
round development. Very soon the memory and 
imagination are called into play in a most powerful 
and direct way. The plan of the series as a whole 
is to utilize the child's most vital experiences in his 
acquisition of a vocabulary, continually relating his 
development and growth m language to the things 
that interest and attract him most. 

The Manual provides daily lessons worked out in 
detail for the guidance of the teacher. Reading les- 
sons and phonic lessons' are given in orderly 
sequence. 

PRIMER: - ZZ4 pages. Price 3a cents 

FIRST READER: x6o pages. Price 38 cents 

SECOND READER: (in press) 

MANUAL FOR TEACHERS: Price 50 cents 

Frank D. Beattys & Company 

225 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 

CORRB8PONDBNCB INVITBD 



TWO NEW BOOKS OF 
REAL VALUE 

Economic History of England. By H. O. 

Meredith, M. A., Fellow of King's College, 
Cambridge. 400 pages, cloth, gilt. Price $2.00. 

The study of Economic History is becoming more 
and more important, as it is being gradually recognized 
that the mere reading of General History is valueless 
for all practical purposes as a mental gymnastic. More- 
over, the general trend of politics makes it absolutely 
essential that the man or the woman who takes an in- 
terest in the great movements which are now going on 
in the world should be posted in all the latest conclu- 
sions as to the condition of the people at different peri- 
ods. The present volume will, it is believed, prove of 
immense value to the student and to the public gen- 
erally. 

Accountancy. By Francis W. Pixley. 311 
pages, cloth, gilt. Price $2.00. 

An entirely new work dealing with Accountancy 
from a theoretical and a practical point of view. The 
latest exposition of the science. 

"For the advanced student of accountancy, and especially for 

the practitioner, this scientific treatise is invaluable. Mr. Pixley^s 

popularity will surely be increased by this addition to accounting 
literature." — Accountancy, New York. 



ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 

31 Union Square NEW YORK 

Publishers of 
Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand - - - - - $1.50 
Practical Course in Touch Typewriting - - - .75 
Style-Book of Business English ------ .75 
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''English Poems/' edited by Edward Chauncey Baldwin 
and Harby G. Paul, Assistant Professors of English Lit- 
erature at'the University of Illinois, has grown out of the 
need the editors have felt in their own work for an an- 
thology combining measurable completeness with an 
amount of editing sufficient for supplying needed help to 
the college student, and for furnishing material for class 
room work. It includes representative selections from 
fifty-four of the chief British poets, from Chaucer to Ten- 
nyson. The material chosen is, at the same time, repre- 
sentative of the successive peripds of English literary his- 
tory; and it includes a numb^ of poems that letnd them- 
selves to comparative study. The annotations are such as 
will furnish to the student suggestions that will, wherever 
possible, enable him to supply his own notes. There are 
also accompanying questions which will stimulate thought 
on the part of both teacher and student, and suggest what 
should be looked for in the study of the poem under dis- 
cussion. Cloth, 12mo, 415 pages. Price, $1.00. (Ameri- 
can Book Company.) 

"University Administration," by Charles W. Euot. The 
volume embodies Presidtfit Eliot's ''N. W. Harris Lec- 
tures" at Northwestertt. University for 1908. The con- 
tents are: University Xsostees; An Inspecting and Con- 
senting Body-Alunmi Influence; The University Faculty; 
The Elective System; Method of Instruction; Social Or- 
ganization-^The President — General Administration. The 
author waxes eloquent in praise of the Harvard Over- 
seers. While the title is general, the subject matter re- 
lates chiefly to Harvard's experience. The book is no- 
table among educational publications of the year. (Hough- 
ton, MifOin & Co. $1.50 net.) 

In "Pestalozzi: An Account of His Life and Work," 
H. Holm AN, formerly professor of education in the Uni- 
versity College of Wales, endeavors to set forth "as clearly 
as possible what Pestalozzi thought, vrrote, and did, and 
not to expound what the writer of this book thinks of what 
Pestalozzi thought, and wrote, and did." (Longmans, 
Green & Co. Pp. 318. (1.25 net.) 

Dr. Charles A. McMurray's ''Special Method in head- 
ing in the Grades" is a combination of two earlier vol- 
umes, namely, "Special M^hod in Primary Reading" and 
"Special Method in the Reading of English Classics." An 
entire course of study for reading in eight grades is in- 
cluded. (The Macmillan Co. Pp. 351. $1.25 net.) 

Dr. Colin A. Scott, head of the Department of Psychol- 
ogy in the Boston Normal School, discusses in "Social 
Education," with unwonted intelligence, a neglected phase 
of school education. The average pupil of a public school 
of whatever grade is probably thinking of his personal 
advantage in acquiring an education. We do not sufli- 
ciently bring to his consciousness the notion that society 
is educating him for social service. The theory and art 
of training for social service are set forth in detail in this 
book. (Ginh & Co. Pp. 300. Mailing price, $1.35.) 

Dr. William A. Mo wry, well known as a writer of his- 
tory and as an educator of many years' experience, has 
written his reminiscences, "biographical, pedagogical and 
historical." His "Recollections of a New England Educa- 
tor" is one of the most entertaining narratives of educa- 
tional conditions covering the past century and a little 
more that has found its way into print. As pupil and 
teacher in a district school, as student in Phillips Acad- 
emy and Brown University, as teacher in Providence and 
proprietor of a well-known private school there, as writer 
for educational periodicals and of text-books, as the man- 
ager and owner for many years of Martha's Vineyard 
Summer Institute, Dr. Mowry has been so closely in touch 
with educational affairs thruout the country as to be an 
authority. What he says is the statement of a man who 
knows, and he says it so well that teachers everywhere 
will enjoy reading his book. (Silver, Burdett & Company, 
New York, publishers.) 
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HOLDEN BOOK COVER 




YEARS A60WE 
SOLD OUR 

OUTPUT THRU 
THE TRADE 



All Covers had 

tli8 Titles 
printed on them 



Acting upon the Advice of prominent Educa- 
tors we revolutionized the method of 
operating our business by 

Reducing the Price over $5.00 per thousand 
and by Dealing Direct with the Schools. 

Elimination of Trade Profits and the inaugur- 
ation of the One Price Principle 

Enables us to manufacture on a 
Very Low Margin of ProHt 

After 5 years' experience, finding that 
School Boards had .accumulated a large quan- 
tity of Covers of no value or use because of the 
FREQUENT CHANGES in the Course of 
Study and the CHANGES in SIZE in DIF- 
FERENT EDITIONS of the SAME BOOK, 

We plwei m tiie mrket oar iUljBstaUe Cover 

Which AVOIDS all of these Difficulties 

BUY THE BEST-^""* ***•■<»• «»>■> **^* Money. 
DUI inCDCOl Hotthatwhioh will Prove aLoSl 

THE HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 

are made of a Pure Unliniahed Leatherette 
Waterproof and Qermproof 

Mi are ie USE in OVER 2000 Citiei ud Tewet 



The Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 

SprieifieM. Massactaisetts 

Q. W. HOLDCN, Pros. M. C. HOLDEN, Seoy. 
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Arbor Day Poem 

Listen! the grand old forests, 
Thru which our fathers journeyed, 
Wherein their hearth-fires glimmered, 

Are crashing sadly down; 
The echoes of their fallinf^ 
Are like the booming sea guns, 
That tell of sore disaster 

When tempests darkly frown. 

Those trees of God's own planting, 
Once standing with their branches 
Close-locked, like loving children, 

On many a mountain side; 
Now, where the shade lay thickest. 
The sunshine darts and quivers. 
And turns to gold the wheat fields 

Till all seems glorified. 

We mourn the vanished grandeur 
Of forests dark and stately, 
Yet we have not been idle. 

While ruthless axes swung; 
A new, a glorious planting. 
Now gives a royal promise 
Of shades for generations 

Whose deeds are still unsung. 

We plant the pine and fir tree, 
And all that wear green branches, 
To give us hope of spring-time, 

Tho snows are over all; 
The maple is for bird-songs. 
The elm for stately branches, 
Whose long, protecting shadows 

Thru summer noontides fall. 



Listen! a pleasant whisper 
Goes softly thru the branches 
Of every lithe young sapling, 

By earnest workers set; 
It says, ''The time is coming 
When we shall be the forests. 
And give to all the nations, 

The shade they now regret." 

— Lillian E. Knapp in ''Arbor Day Manual." 



Life's Forest Tree 

The day grows brief; tBe afternoon is slanting 
Down to the west; there is no time to waste. 

If you have any seed of good for planting, 
You must, you must make haste. 

Not as of old do you enjoy earth's pleasures 
(The only joys that last are those we give). 

Across the grave you cannot take gains, treasures; 
But good and kind deeds live. 

I would not wait for any great achievement; 

You may not live to reach that far-off goal. 
Speak soothing words to some heart in bereavement — 

Aid some up-struggling soul. 

Teach some weak life to strive for independence; 

Reach out a hand to some one in sore need. 
Tho it seem idle, yet in their descendants 

May blossom this chance seed. 

On each life path, like costly flowers faded 
And cast away, are pleasures that are dead; 

Good deeds, like trees, whereunder, fed and shaded, 
Souls yet unborn may tread. 

— ^Ella Whebleb Wilgox. 



More Convincing Proof That 

The Smith Arithmetics 



Are The "Be^ 



Tbuo decent Important Akdoptiofhs 



THE CITY OF ROCHESTER. N.Y. 
THE CITY OF SALEM, MASS. 



A careful and exhaustive search for the best basal texts in arithmetics resulted in the follow- 
ing resolution : 

"Whereas the committee of principals and teachers appointed by the superintendent have 
reported with practical unanimity in favor of THE SMITH ARITHMETICS, and the Super- 
intendent has recommended their adoption. 

Resolved, That SMITH'S PRIMARY AND PRACTICAL ARITHMETICS be adopted 
for exclusive use in the public schools of Rochester. 

Unanimously adopted January i6, 1909. 

On the 19th of October, 1908, the City of Salem, Mass., adopted for exclusive use THE 
SMITH ARITHMETICS upon the unanimous recommendation of the superintendent, the gram- 
mar masters and the mathematics department of the High School. 

GINN AND COMPANY, 

70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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:.... Published by 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Co 

Jersey Gty 



WH&MT Dt^ HJf* 



N.J. 



^The public schools of this country are putting before 
the pupils more and more, the examples of great and good 
men and women! The stories of the glorious deeds of 
noble men are not only the most interesting but one of 
the best methods of instructing the young. 

fl The Dixon Company has just issued a 32 page booklet 
similar in style to their pencil Geography, but this one 
deals with Biography. It give^ about sixty brief accounts 
of a few of the men and women who have been identified 
with the early history of this country, and who attended 
what was then known as "The Little Red School House." 

flSuch men as Israel Putnam, Benjamin Franklin, Horace 
Mann, Elias Howe, Ethan Allen, Patrick Henry, Samuel 
Adams, David G. Farragut, Paul Jones, Eli Whitney, 
Nathan Hale, Peter Cooper and Abraham Lincoln. 

^It contains information that will be valued by both 
teachers and pupils. 

^ Copies sent free to all teachers who desire them. 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 

JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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That Magnificent Language and Grammar Series 



First Book — Language Lessons 
Second Book — Language and Grammar 
Third Book — Grammar 

has just been placed on the 



B. F. 



Let us tell you abotU it. 

JOHNSON PUBLISHING 



COMPANY 



ATLANTA 



mCHMOND 



DALLAS 



Resolutions by N. !L. Superintendents 



At the meeting of the New England 
Superintendents, held on November 18, 
a series of interesting resolutions were 
passed. They read: . 

I. In view of the limited opportuni- 
ties for children to play in urban 
communities, we wish to express our 
deep sense of the need of public play* 
grounds, especially in the densely con- 
gested parts of our cities. Far more 
than physical health and bodily 
strength are involved in the proper 
use of playgrounds. They would be 
fully justified for the added power 
they would give children for doing the 
mental work required in the schools. 

II. We believe in medical inspection 
in schools, but we favor a more thoro 
system of inspection than has yet been 
adopted in many of our cities. 

III. We believe the time has come 
for the incorporation into bur educa- 
tional system of well-organized, voca- 
tional, trade, and continuation schools. 
If New England is to maintain her 
present high standard of prosperity, 
the schools must do something of a 
very definite nature to develop voca- 
tional purpose, industrial intelligence, 
and mechanical and industrial skill. 
We have no doubt this change of edu- 
cational policy will add quite as much 
to the efficiency of the schools from 
the standpoint of developing power 
in the pupils as from that of develop- 
ing industrial efiUciency. We believe. 



moreover, that in such vocational 
training a prominent place should be 
given to art in its vital and intimate 
relation to the industries. 

IV. We believe that in our complex 
school system a special effort should 
be made to teach the fundamentals. 
While the vital quality of education 
should not be neglected in favor of 
mechanical routine, yet the business 
world has a right to demand that our 
schools should give a thoro training in 
essentials, and our schools should not 
fail to satisfy this demand. 

V. We approve of the movement 
which favors the use of school build- 
ings as social centers in the commu- 
nity.^ In order that our school build- 

.ings'may be made to minister to the 
social, intellectual and spiritual needs 
of the people, we believe that our lar- 
ger school biiildings should be pro- 
vided with ample assembly rooms. 

VI. Retardation in the grades points 
to a lack in the piiblic schools of 
reaching individuals in the most effec- 
tive ways. It, therefore, seems to us 
very important that a special study 
should be made of this problem with 
a view to adapting the work of the 
school to individual needs. 

VII. The progress of popular edu- 
cation in New England has followed 
the appearance of trained leaders, 
many of whom as teachers or super- 
intendents in local communities, or in 



SCHOOLS and COLLEGERS 

We haye in itock the Popular School Books of all publishors, and because of our location 
are able to procure promptly any title not on hand. 

Our New Bohool Book Oatalornt* which is a distinct improvament over former isauet, 
is just ready. This contains actire titles only, arranged alphabetically by authors, siving list 
prices and a cypher code for use in ordering by telegram. The most popular Supplementary 
Reading is listed, and the grade is indicated to which each title is adapted. 

Our stock includes all classes of books, and we issue a useful Llbnry O&taloffua. Our 
reputation for promptness, thoroughness, and fair prices is well known. 

Cataloguot art tent on roqugst, 

THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 

Whoie^aU T^^ater^ in ^ocK^ of alt M^inds 
33 East 17th Street . NEW YORK CITY 



SEEDS 



^CHILDREN'S GARDENS 



EJaeat&ra <nw beginning fo roaBma thm vaiwn afSckaoi 
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Last season we rappHed over 1200 Poblle Sehoola; atoo many Sunday 
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the employ of the State, have molded 
public sentiment in favor of better 
Bchools, and have greatly improved 
the methods of instruction and admin- 
istration. This has created a grow- 
ing demand for skilled superintend- 
ents in country districts as well as in, 
the cities. We earnestly hope, there- 
fore, that colleges will seek to inter- 
est in this work young men and 
women who give promise of leader- 
ship, and that legislatures will make 
the occupation attractive to able men 
and women. 



The Case of Texas vs. The 
American Book Company 

(Frtm "The PubHahera* Weekly," 
Feb. 13, 1909) 

Various conflicting despatches have 
been published in the New York pa- 
pers concerning the outcome of the 
suit brought against the American 
Book Company by the State of Texas, 
under the anti-trust statutes of that 
State. The following simfimary con- 
tains the essential facts of the case 
and the decision reached. 

In February, 1908, the State Text- 
Book Board of Texas adopted text- 
books in the various brancnes for a 
term of five years. To the American 
Book Company were awarded Mau- 
ry's New Elements of Geography, 
Maury's New Complete Geography, 
and the Maury-Simonds Physical Ge- 
ography. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the 
American Book Company has made 
the same affidavit as to its organiza- 
tion and independence of all other 
companies that had been made by 
other competing concerns, the Gover- 
nor refused to sign the contract for 
its books that had been adopted, and 
secured the passage of a resolution by 
the Board asking the Attorney-Gen- 
eral to investigate and report ''wheth- 
er the American Book Company be a 
trust." 

The company, by telegram and by 
letter, invited the fullest investigation 
and proffered its records, books of ac- 
count and all information to further 
the purposes of the investigation. 

After some three weeks of search 
and inquiry in New York the Attor- 
ney-General reported that the com- 
pany should be excluded and subse- 
quently suit was brought by the State 
based upon this opinion. 

Then followed a more searching in- 
vestigation and the taking of testi- 
mony in New York, covering a period 
of several weeks. Certain stipula- 
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tions which set forth the history and 
organization of the company since its 
incorporation in New Jersey, in 1890, 
and touching the present company, 
were agreed upon, and the case was 
set for trial February 1, 1909. 

On that date both parties appeared 
in court at Austin and announced 
their readiness to proceed. The At- 
torney-General had not only brought 
suit for $7,500 against the present 
American Book Company of New 
York, which began business January 
1, 1908, but against the American 
Bo(^ Company of New Jersey, al- 
ready dissolved, which was thc^prede- 
cessor of the present company, and 
sought also to join Mr. Ambrose, the 
president of the company, and other 
stockholders as co-defendants of the 
New Jersey company, to recover pen- 
alties aggregating $3,070,350. 

After several days spent in arguing 
the legal points involved, the State, 
on February 4, asked that the work of 
selecting a jury be halted, as a com- 
promise was imminent. An agreement 
was subsequently reached by the liti- 
gants, and was approved and ratified 
and made the judgment of the court 
in the case. 

In the agreement reached it was ad- 
mitted in writing by the State that 
the conditions alleged to have been 
brought about by the acts of the New 
Jersey company had been corrected, 
and that the New York company, hav- 
ing no contract with the State, and 
doing only an interstate business 
therein, had withdrawn its permit to 
maintain a place of business in Texas. 

A decree was entered for the recov- 
ery of the sum of $15,000 from the 
New Jersey Company, and the case 
against the New York Company and 
the other defendants was dismissed, 
thus acquitting the New York Com- 
pany of all trust charges. Counsel 
advised the acceptance of the compro- 
mise offered rather than to prolong 
indefinitely the litigation with its at- 
tendant expenses. 

The effect of this agreement and 
judgment is that it removes and pre- 
cludes all question as to the legality 
of the organization and operations of 
the American Book Company of New 
York, which is the only present ex- 
isting company. It may do an inter- 
state commerce business in Texas, as 
it does in other States, without ob- 
stacle or restriction, and should the 
company at any time desire to open 
an office and conduct a business in 
Texas, it may apply for and secure 
a permit to do so the same as any 
other corporation. 

This is a very valuable decision for 
the American Book Company. For 
clearly if the State of Texas, which 
has the most far-reaching, drastic and 
energetically enforced anti-trust laws 
of any State in the Union, after 
thoro investigation and trial acauits 
the American Book Company of all 
such charges, there can be no question 
in other States as to the legality of 
its organization. 

George Ade says that when a cer- 
tain ccnlege president in Indiana, a 
dergsrman, was addressing the stu- 
dents in the chapel at the besrinning 
of the college year, he observed that it 
was ''a maUer of congratulation to all 
the friends of the college that the year 
had opened with the largest freshman 
class in its history." 

Then, without any pause, the good 
man turned to the lesson for the day, 
the third Psalm, and began to read in 
a voice of thunder: 

" 'Lord, how are they increased that 
trouble me!' " — December Lippincot^e. 



IJW^Ps"^ 



A.l>ate the Dust Evil 

It ha* been prow a Iwyond a shallow of doubt that many dlacAMS of Bchool 
chllilriFii can he trncpd dirrctly to the dusty condlliou of schoolroom floori. 
Dust carrlrs; the ffcunm of disease. The cou!»taut chmij^c of cLciAtew and the ever 
mmin^fert of the piipija cause the dusJt to rls*c ftoin the Hoot- ami circulate 
throu|?h the air. Proper vetitUntloTi aids materially In gelling rid of dufil, l>at 
s«j long asi ikejlo^ts re main dry und ua treated the danger will st ill eiisL 

Hygienic conditions and dufitle«9 schoolroom floora can be had at small cost. 
By treating floors three or four times a, year with 

STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 

dust can be practically eliminated. Eipedence prote* that gtandani Floor 
Dressing reducers dust over ffrvrn-twri/i/is, so that with dust abated and the 
tl<Ji»t&l"*^ ° chaoces f or con tract iug disease a re reduced propor- 

&*«"'lartl Floor Dressing not only makei sanitary eichooU 
rooms, hut also preserves the floors, Preventii them from 
crttcLn]ifaii[l splintering atid at the same time lessen* the 
cojit and Labor of carctaking. 

Standard Floor DresBJug is sold cvfrs'vrhere Iq barreli 
half harreJH, and in one gaUon and five gallon cboh. 
Nat iniended for houifhoid mr. 

A Free Deiaoa«tratloii« 

iVe waaf fo arave fh« efficfeacjf p^ $t^ndatd floor Dftstfng af aar awn 
Cipcoic. Vi wHlitt^lUtw tff^€h»rnt one seliooltcom or torrt^vf 
ba^u StiBdvd FJaOF Omsfttf ttiminstwi dust. Ta laciiitits far rtmtvtd 
ftQm OUT agtniUft we wUl stnd free samplw vtth fuit dirtcliant hr 
tpptY'ioS' 

&tinf4i of EdDcaLion, ScbcNjl SuptrintFTtiif nit, jviDcip^li, 4pd Teacbrfi 
Ktacmld write for i a formation « tPtlimoDiali and our free buok " Duit aad iti 
Daafcn. " Th« bralth of joui lupils at^r dtctenil on jooi acdob^ 
STANHAMO Otl. COMPANY 




DELIGHTS BEYOND PARALLEL 



•rs die rewtrds of motor fwrfimiaih wlio , 
automobilo oontetfi cm OnBoocTt coqww 



m dt witBctt the eiuiuel 
The ideal liip it by the 



CLYDE LINE STEAMERS 

the odjr direct all-walcr rwito fvom 

New York to Jacksonville, Florida 

with e thoit itop H Charleston, S. C 

St. Johns Ri^cr Senrke between Jacksonvflle, Palatka, 

De Land, Sanford and Enterprise, Fla., and inter- I 
mediate landings, / 

). A 



CLYDE STEAMSHIP CO. 




*• — ^ 



HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

fini Namber, February 1909 Subscription price. Year $2. 00 20 Cents per Copy 
PubBshed by THE F. X. BASSETTE COMPANY SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

A monthly magasine devoted to fkcts, methods, aad movementa for 
national health, representing the following departments,— Personal 
Hygiene, Public Hygiene, School Hygiene, Athletics, Playgrounds, 
Physiology of Exercise, and Physical Education. 

Kindly address all articles, news items and other contributions to 
Wm. W. Hastings, Editor. All communications with reference to 
subscriptions, advertisements or other business details should be 
addressed directly to 

THE F. A. BASSETTE CO., Germona BuOding, Springfield, Mass. 
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Teachers' Agencies 



BREWER I 



rEACHERS* 
AGENCY 






I1m£ SL01T0R.1LM SLILDISG 
CHIC AGf? 



Kdlogjf s Agency 



31 Union Sq- New York 

Twentieth year, same manager. Has 
served thousands c>f teachers and em- 
ployers. ' Recommends teachers all the 
year round. First dau High School and 
other high grade teachers always ready. 
Write, telegraph or 'phone. 



A 1^1 Jt ^%' IP WLW ^^ \# is valuable in proportion to its 

1^ §\ ^1 jQ 1^ ^^ f influence. If it merely hears 

. ^ ^ 11 H^ ■ ■ la ^^ ^s something, but if it is 

of vacancies and tells T LJ A T asked to recommend a teacher 

you about them I I I l^\ | 

^t ?, ToT V«« RECOMMENDS 

The School Bulletin Agencyt C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 



The Albert Teachers' Agency 

C. J. ALBKKT, MANAam 

In correspondence with 8000 Schools and Colleges. Over 7ooo teachers located. The best 
schools are our clients. Service prompt, effective and helpful. Address the Chicago Manager. 

CHICAGO. ILL. 



378 Wabash Avenue 



The 

Clark 

Teachers' 

AQMcy 



TWENTIETH YEAR 



B, F, CLARK, PROPRIETOR 

CJtCLifStVELY A MEDIUM OF COM- 
MUNICATION BETWECf^ THE BEST 

EDUCATION At (NSTlTUTlOtiS AND 



CHICAGO: 

17 EAfiT 
Van burenSt. 

NORTH wc»TEnr# 

orFicc : 
BOIte> IDAHO 



The Fisk Teachers' Agencies 

2X PoLrk Street, Boston, Mass. 



New York, 156 Fifth Ave. 
Washington, 1 505 Penn Ave. 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Ave. 



Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 202 S wetland Bldg. 
Denver, 405 Cooper Building Berkeley, Cal., 2142 Shattuck Ave. 

Spokane, 618 Peyton Building Lot Angeles, 238 Douglas Bldg. 



70 Fifth ATenM 

New York 



The Pratt Teachers^ Agency 

Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to college, 
publi'*- and private schools. Advises parents about schools. W. O. PRATT, Manager. 



AGENCY 

The Agency that eelectt one candidate for a position is sure to meet your wants. Consult us and be sure. 

CHARLES W. MULFORD, Manager, - SB3 Fifth Avenue, New York Olty 

TEL. 1285 MAOI80N SQUARE BILLlNOS' OOURT BUILDINQ. ENTRANOI 84TH 8TREET 



•CHERMERHORN TEACHERS 

e for a position is sure to meet yoi 
Established for Fifty-two Years. 



ALBANY TEACHERS' AGENCY 



Stndfor CiraUart 



Him ffood positlona for fwod teachers with seed records. 

AARLAN P.FRBNCH«81 Chap«l St., AUNUiy, N. T. 



MIDLAND TLACHLRS' AGILNCY 

OAoei— Warrenaburr, Xo., Pendleton, Ore., Riohmond, Ky* 
Secures positions for COMPETENT TEACHERS. If your record won't stand the closest investi- 
gation don't bother us. If it will, and you desire promotion, we can use yotu Frt€ enrollmtnt. 



FREE REGISTRATION ^m^^ 

PENN EOUGATfONAL BUREAU. 205 G. 7th St., Allentown, Penn. 

FISHERL'SAGENCY 

z«^xt^^t^^^u^^^inr^ IZOTremoflt St., Boston, Mass. 



THE ASSEMBLY SONG BOOK' 

By F. R. RIX 

A splendid collection of unison, two-part, three-part and fonr-part, longt for morning 
»ly and other school purposes. 8vo. Boards 50 cents net 



For the first time a catalog dealing 
exclusively with apparatus for Photo- 
micrography has been issued by the 
Bausch & L<»nb Optical Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. This is the first catalog 
of its kind issued in America, and all 
of the goods listed are made from raw 
materials by the company mentioned 
above. 

Not only will the larger laborato- 
ries be interested in this publication, 
but those who have not so much time 
for this work will also find the new 
camera, "Type H," admirably suited 
to their needs. A new series of lenses 
for Photo-Micrography known as the 
"Micro-Tessars" is introduced and an 
excellent half-tone of a section photo- 
graphed with one of these low power 
objectives is used as a frontispiece. 
A new automatic electric lamp will be 
found of interest, as will also the new 
DDH microscope. 

Those contemplating the addition of 
such an equipment will find this cata- 
log of interest and the price list, in- 
cluding recommended outfits, is ar- 
ranged to materially assist in select- 
ing the desired apparatus. This pub- 
lication is sent gratis upon request to 
those interested. 



assembly 

A, 8. BARNKS & COMPANY, 



11-15 East 24th Street, New York City 



A recent discovery that promises to 
be of great value to the medical pro- 
fession is that of a process enabling 
oil to be put into powdered form. 
Practical use has already been made 
of this discovery by a German scien- 
tist who has succeeded in reducing 
Castor Oil, that wonderful, but gener- 
ally disliked, aperient, to a tasteless 
powder. 

Castor Oil was first discovered in 
1764 by Peter Canvane, when it was 
immediately hailed by the medical 
world as one of the greatest discover- 
ies. It is the best aperient or purga- 
tive, but its nauseous taste has pre- 
vented its universal adoption. The 
new discovery has made it possible 
to eliminate the objectionable features 
of ordinary Castor Oil, without inter- 
fering with its restorative virtues. In 
fact, it is claimed by physicians that 
in the powdered state it is even supe- 
rior to the oil, as it does not decom- 
pose in the stomach and does not re- 
peat or gripe. Another great advan- 
tage of the powdered castor oil is that 
it can be mixed with milk or other 
liquid and cereal food without being 
detected and can thus be readily given 
to children when it cannot be in the 
ordinary state. 

Castor Oil in powdered form is now 
sold in the United States under the 
name of "Castor Lax," and is en- 
dorsed by the highest medical authori- 
ties. 



"PHYSICALPERFECTIOr 

By Founder of Great Health lastitiite 

This book is the work of a man 
who has probably treated more 
patients by dnisrless methods than 
any other person in the world. 
Professor Sunon's natnre-care in- 
stitute, occupying an 8-storY build- 
ing: at 14 Quincy Street, CnicasK), 
Is the iaivest and most succcslul 
of its kind. It was in pursuance of 

persistent requests of enthusiastic 

graduates that Professor Simon pot his methods of in- 
struction into print. 

Natural Treatment iUr,sJti*»*^^l."Jn 

exhaustive chapters on the cure and avoidance of Obe- 
tity, Leanness, Dyspepsia, Constipation, Skin Diseases, 
Rheumatism and other Blood troubles, disorders of 
Liver, Kidneys and Bladder, Nervous ailmcats, affeo* 
ions of Head, Throat, Lunps, etc. 

mik Cloth. SOS pages. 4« spedsl ^tss *««■ 
ft'ooB Dhotegnphei anodsb, wtntsd on lae peasr, 
ft. 00 prepaid. Large deserlptive paapleS. 
with table of eoatMits. fres apea rsqisst. 

Sylvester J. Simon, U-A Qnlncy St, Chicago, DL 
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Is Your School Well £.quipped? 

HAVE you a source to answer 
such questions 

What are Ck)NSOLS? 

How is Chauffeur pronounced? 

What is a Skew? 

What is Salvage? 

What is a Telepheme? 

No school can do the most effective 
work unless supplied with Webster's 
International Dictionarv. This ref- 
erence library in a single volume an- 
swers with final authority all kinds 
of questions in language, the trades, 
arts and sciences, ^graphy, biog- 
raphy, fiction, foreign words, etc, 
President Eliot of Harvard Univer- 
sity fittingly says: "The Interna^ 
ttanal %8 a wonderfully compaet store- 
house of accurate informatton." 

You will notice elsewhere in these 
columns that the publishers, G. & C. 
Merriam Co., of Springfield, Mass., 
offer to send specimen pages, etc, 
Mention this paper in your request 
and they will include a useful set of 
colored maps, pocket size. Do not 
longer delay owning an up-to-date 
dictionary. 

INTERNATIONAL. 



The Standard Industrial and Com- 
mercial Exhibits Company of New 
York City, owing to the large increase 
in their output of Industrial Geogra- 
phy work for schools, have been com- 
pelled to move from 114 Fifth Avenue 
to larger and more commodious quar- 
ters at No. 65 Fifth Avenue, between 
Thirteenth and Fourteenth Streets, 
where teachers interested in Indus- 
trial Geography will be welcome at all 
times. 



The Flower Mission of Cleveland, 
Ohio, whose advertisement appears in 
another column, supplied last year 
over 1,200 schools with seeds, and from 
the testimonials we have seen from su- 
perintendents the seeds have given 
Rreat satisfaction. The purpose of the 
Flower Mission is to encourage chil- 
dren to cultivate flowers, thereby help- 
ing to make their home more attrac- 
tive and cheerful and to carry flowers 
*o *he sick and aged, and make the 
world brifirhter and better. They do 
not sell the seeds to children, but to 
teachers of public schools, Sunday 
Schools and Kindergarten. 

Special attention is called to the 
Summer TOUR conducted by L. A. 
Davis. Mr. Davis has had a very 
wide experience in taking parties to 
all parts of Europe. He issues a little 
pamphlet, giving the desired informa- 
tion, which can be procured from Mr. 
S?7^8' .f,^,Wall St.. New York City. 
This will be found one of the cheapest 
and most attractive touts. 

The incumbent of an old church in 
Wales asked a narty of Americans to 
visit his parochial school. After a 
recitation he invited them to question 
the scholars, and one of the party ac- 
cented the invitation. 

"Little boy/' he said to a rosv-faced 
lad, "can you tell me who George 
Washington was?" 

"Iss, sur." was the smiling reply; 
'e was a 'Merican gen'ral." 

"Quite rieht. And can you tell me 
what George Washington was remark- 
able for?" 

"Iss, stir; 'E was remarkable 'cos 
e was a 'Merican an' told the trewth." 
— Illustrated Bits. 



k VISIT TO WASHINGTON during the SPRING VilCATION 

will be an education as well as a pleas- 
ure. A most convenient means is the 

PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD TOUR 

Leaving New York, Thursday, April 8, 1909 

Round Trip Rates 
$12.00 and $14.50 

According to Hotel Selected 

Cover every necessary expense for three days 

Imptrtant Points of Interest Seen to the 
Best Advantage In the least Possible Time 

Similar Tours IMarcli 18, Aprii 1, 29 and May 13 

Detailed Itineraries and Full Information may be obtained of 
Ticket Agents or C. Studds, E. P. A., 263 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 



J. R. WOOD, 

Passenger Traffic Manager 



GEO. W. BOYD, 

General Passenger Agent 



1IN 




WE have been manufacturing pens for 
nearly fifty years without interruption. 

This would be of no interest to writers un- 
less it was in complete confirmation of the 
claim for their uniformly superior quality. 
For steel pens cannot be successfully made 
unless in large quantities, and the makers 
could not continue to manufacture largely 
without corresponding sales. The sales 
could not constantly increase, as they do, 
without the pens having secured the pub- 
lic's confidence. 

Made in all styles of points, fine, medium, 
blunt, broad, and turned-Op. Their spe- 
cial characteristics are smoothness and ease 
in writing. One hundred and fifty varie- 
ties. All stationers have them. 

The Esterbrook Steel Fen Manufacturing Co. 

Works, Camden, N. J. a6 John St., New York 



THE NATIONAL QUESTION BOOK (Revised Edition) 

By EDWABO B. BHAW, Ph.I>. 
Coven all common achool subjects with seardung questions and brief, accnrate answers. 
Also chapters on advanced subjects. Itmo. Cloth |1.T6 net 

A. S. BAKNES & COMPANY, 11-15 East 24th Street, New York City 
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By . Ottr Formttla 

Wo produce In Hood's Saroaparilla 
a medicine that has an unap- 
proached record of cures of 

oOTofalaj eczema, eruptions, catarrh, 
riieamatism, aneinia, nervoosnesa, that 
tired feeling, loss of appetite, etc. 

The combination ana proportions of 
the more than twenty different remedial 
agents contained in Hood's Sarsaparilla 
are known only to ourselves, so there 
can be no substitute. 

This medicine makes healthy and 
strong the ''Little Soldiers" in your 
blood,— those corpuscles that fight the 
disease germs constantly attacking you. 



The Todd Adjustable Hand Loom 







II 

I 






K^ . - ' ^1 


ttilpMUiiiaiittiiiiiiiifiTiV 




^ 







Send for descriptive circulars of looms and 
weaving materiab and "How to Make Hammocks 
and Rugs." 

TODD A TODD 

Inventors and Manufacturers 
325 Siztk St. South, Mlnocapollf, Mlno. 



I The Smith Premier at the 
Thirteenth Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Commer- 
cial Teachers' Federation at 
Indianapolis. 

From four to five hundred delegates 
were in attendance at this meeting, 
which was one of the most important 
ever hdd by the organization. Offi- 
cers and members of the Association 
were invited to make use of the Smith 
Premier public stenographic room at 
Hotel English. Each delegate or offi- 
cer was therefore able to write such 
letters as he desired and to have the 
papers which he read before the Con- 
vention copied for the press and for 
the final report Room No. 160 at 
Hotel Englisn was busy from 8:30 in 
the morning until 9:00 at night, three 
young women being unable to take 
care of the work. The overflow, how- 
ever, was looked out for at the Smith 
Premier Office. 

The Company had a Booth in the 
Shortridge High School Building and 
a representative of the Smith Pre- 
mier Office in Chicago was present 
with salesmen and operators from the 
Indianapolis Office. The Company's 
new visible Model No. 10 was dem- 
onstrated to all who visited the Boofi. 
Mr. J. M. Lane, of the Pittsburg Of- 
fice, assisted. A guide to Indianapo- 
lis was distributed which proved of 
value to all delegates, it being accu- 
rately drawn out for the information 
of strangers. General Manae^r Dve", 
of The Smith Premier, with M im- 
ager Lenderson of the Chicaeo office, 
Manager Zellers of the St. T.ouis Of- 
fice, Manager Zimmerman of the Cin- 
cinnati Office, and Mr. W. H. Gleazen 
of the Home Office were nresent. 

Thru the courtesy of Manager 
Jarrett of The Smith Premier Office 
in Indianapolis, each delegate at the 
Convention was furnished with a card 
of invitation to the Marion Club. 
Smith Premier enthusiasts and most 
of the delegates expressed themselves 
as much gratified by the attention 
shown them by Smith Premier Repre- 
sentatives. 



EUROPE 



Mill Sinaer Tnr For Teath- 

trs. Economy, comfort, expert 
leadership. Apply A^ow, 

L. A. DAVIS, 4» WALL STRIKT. NCW YORK OITY 



BULLOCK & CR£NSHAW 

828 ARCH ST.. PHILAOELPHU 



CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 

AND 

CHEMICALS 

Sole Agents for Dreverhoff's SauLon Filter Paper. 




Complete Laboratory Outfits 



Full Catalogue furnished on receipt of lo cents. 



New York University 
School of Pedagogy 

Waahinffton Square New York City 

A n-aduftte professional school for the ad- 
vanced study of education organized on lines 
similar to those of the Law School, the Medical 
School and the other professional schools of 
the University. Of the 4,000 students in the 
University nearly 600 are in the SchooL Offers 
in its 41 courses unusual advantages to mature 
students, prepared to do advanced work, who 
wish to nt themselves for positions in high 
schools, normal schools or colleges, or for the 
positions of superintendent or supervisor of pub- 
lic schools. Fall term opens September 86. 

A limited number of Fellowships and Scholar- 
ships open to superior students. 

Bulletin describing courses sent on application. 
THOMAS M. BALUBT, Pli.D., Dean 
New York University, New York, N. Y. 



EINER & 4NE1ND 

205-21 1 Third Ave., New York 

Manufacturers and Importers of 

Chemlcals^ChemicalApparatns, 
Pbysical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 



Everything needed in the Laboratory 
Glass blowing done on the premises. 
Metalware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in the House. 



CLASS 

PINS 

-BADGES 




COLLCOE'ScnOOt. 
S0aBTY-M.ODGS. 




colors of eunel. 8terUn|p Silver. Sfto. each, 9S.'60 
a4loB.i Silver Plated* lOo. each, 91.00 m dos. 

Special acslgns in Pins or Budges nude for any School or So- 
dety. low prices. Ser>'1 design for estimate. CaUlogue free. 
Bastlan Droe.« m South Ato., Rochester, N.v. 



ReM and He«Uk far Mather aad Child. 

Mrs. Winslow*8 Soothing Syrup has been ated 
for OVER FIWTV YEARS by MILLIONS OF 
MOTHERS for THBIR CHILDREN WHILE 
TEETHING WITH PERFECT SUCCESS. It 
SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS. 
ALLAYS ALL PAIN. CURES WIND COLIC, 
and Is the best remedy for DIARRHOEA. Sold by 
drugtists in erery part of the world. Be sure to 
ask for ** Mrs. Wtnslow's Soothing Svrup.*' And 
take no other kind. Twenty «five cents a bottle. 

Nnr Haiai Nomal School of SymiasHes 

307 Yark Street, New Haven, C^nn. 

Two^yeani' coiinte In rerreatlvr, wiiirational and niedlral 
Kymiiayllcii, flltliiK for teacher of phjaical training ami play- 
ground dii-ector. Summer >eMinn. Write for cataingue. 




MANUAL 
tRAINING 



▼Itet, Toolf. 

Write for new 

catalogue oad 

price!!. 

S. H. Shelden k C%, 

375MtdlMB8t. 

Chicago. 



IIEIIEELYaiCO.(:*S^^v. 



TheOldReHaMe 



EMiMblfi 
M«l7 IM jtm ifi. 



i CHURCH. 
CHIME. 
SCHOOl 
A OTHER 



•^•(WettTrOT),R.Y. 

BELlS 



raUeffor ASTHMA 
60 years. Sold by all 
Dn ' - 



I Dninlsts. 
„ Oharleeto 



WHY TAKE DAINTY CARE of your 
mouthy and neglect your pores, the myriad 
mouths of your skin? HAND SAPOLIO 
does not gloss them over, or chemically 
dissolve their health- giving oils, yet clears 
them thoroughly, by a method of its own* 



EDUCATIONAL TRADE DIRECTORY 

of Publishers of School Books,. Manufacturers and Dealers in School Supplies and Equipment. This will be a great conven- 
ience to subscribers in sending orders. When writing for circulars, catalogs or other infw^nation by mentioning The School 
Journal everjr time you write you will get special attention. Two lines, one year, $5.00, each additional line $2.00. 
Regular advertisers in The Journal are entitled to one line under two classifications. Additional lines, $2.00 a year. 



School Book Publishers 
W. R. JemlclM, New York 

1l«ki»r A Taylor Co., - 
Ainerieaift Boole Co., ' " 
N. Y., Cin.. Chieaco, Boston, 
AtUnU, San FranclBco, CaL 
The MacjBlllmn Co., 

N. Y. & ChL 

A. 9. Barnes A Co., N. Y. 
Honshton, Mlfllin A Co., 

Bo^on, N. Y., Chi. 
Glan A Co., •* « •- 

D. C. Hoatli A Co., 

^ Boston, N. Y., Chi. 
SilTer. Bprdett A Co., 

Boston, N. Y., ChL 

B. F. Joliaaoa PvbllBhInar 
Co., Richmond, Va. 

A. Flanasaa Co., Chicago, III. 
J. B. Lipplaeott Co., PbOa. 
Ckrlstopber Sowor Co., ** 
Mlltoa Bradley Co., 

Springfield, Mass. 

Powere A Lyon, Chicago, lU. 

Dictionaries and Cyclopedias 

J. B. LIpplncott Co., Phila. 

leaae Pitman's Sobs* 

New Yotk 

Book Covers 

Holden Boole CoTer Co., 

. Springfield, Maaa. 
Ifatlonal Boole Corer Co., 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

Class Pins 
BaMtlan Bros., Rochester, N. Y. 



Pens, Pencils and Ink 

Dixon Crneible Co., 

Jersey City. N. J. 
BIsterbroolc Pen Co., New York 
A. 8. Barnes A Co., *« 

Charts 

Ameriean Sebool Fnrnitnre 

Co., N. Y., Chicago, Boston. Phila. 



School Supplies 

Set aiso Blaekb0ards, Book Cpvotm, 
Charu, Flags, Mops, Ghbos, BoUs, 
School Blanks, KindsrgarUn i#s- 
tsrid, 4tc, 

Ameriean Selkool Fnmitmro 
Co., N. Y., Chicago, Boston, Phila. 
Todd A, Todd, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
A. Flanasan Co., ChicagOk HL 
Holden Patent Boole oo^^r ! ***^*'^' ^*"^*«** * <'••» 

Co., Sprizvfidd, M«— ^ 1 Boston and N. 

Milton Bradley Co., 
^ Springfield, 

A. J. FoneH A Ce., Warren. Pa. j j^aps, Globes. Etc. 

BTlboards, Crayons, Erasers | American Sehool Fnrnitnre 
American Sckool Fnrnitnre Co., N. Y., Chicago, Boston, Phila. 
Co., N. Y., Chicago, Boston, Phila. I 

Diplomas, Reward Cards, Etc Minerals 



Milton Bradley Co. 

Springfield, Mass. 



A. Flanairnn Co., Chicago. IlL 

Kindergarten Material 

Milton Bradley Co., 

Springfield, 



Bells 

Meneely A Co., Waterrliet, N. Y. 

Records, Blanks, Stationery 

American Scl&ool Fnrnitnre 

Co., N. Y.; Chicago, Boston, Phila. 

Manual Training Supplies 
Imeriean Sokool Fnrnitnre 

Co., N. Y., Chicago, Boston, Phila. 
B. H. Sheldon A Co., ChL, lU. 
Todd * Todd, 

Minneapolis, Mlaii. 
A. L. Bemis, . Worcester, Maia. 



B. B. Howell, 

Washington. D. C 

Phsrs. and Chem. Apparatus 

Bimer A Atasend, . N. Y. 

Bnlloclc A Crenshaw, Phila. 

School Bells 

American School Fnrnitnre 

Co., N. Y., Chicago, Boston, Phila. 

Meneely A Co., WatervUet, N. Y. 

School Furniture 

V 

Ameriean School Fnrnitnre 
Co., N. Y., Chicago, Boston, Phila. 

Schools 
New York VniTcrsity, N. Y. 
Spragrne Correspondence 
School of La-w, Detroit, Mich. 



Miscellaneous 

Pcnrs' Soap. 
Cntienra. 
Gerhard Mennen. 
Sapolio. 

Floor Oil 
standard Oil Co. 

Teachers' Agencies 
Pratt Teachers' Agrency, 

New Yofk 
Kellogrv's Teach. Aveneyt 

New Yofk 
Schermerhorn Teachova' 
Agrency. New York 

Albert Teachers' Aseaoy, 

Chicago, IIL 
Albany Teachers' Agrency, 

Albany, N. Y. 
Clark Teachers' Agency, 

Chicago, lU. 
Fisk Teachers' Agrencies, 
Boston, New York, Chicago^ To- 
ronto, Loa Angeles, 
The School Bnlletln 
Agrency, Syracnas. N. Y. 

Orrille Brewer, Chicago, IIL 
Midland Teachers' A«eneT, 
iVarrcssDiirgt Mo. 
Reed Teachers' Agrency, 

Syracuse, N. Y. 
Fisher Teachers' Aseaey, 

Boston, Mass. 
Penn Bdncational Barean, 
Allentown, Pa. 

Tjrpewriters 

Smith Premier Co., 

SyracQse, N. Y. 
Remingrton Typewriter Co., 
New Yofk 



NATURE BOOKS 

THE SPIRIT OF NATURE STUDY 

By EDWARD F.^BIQELOW 
13010. Cloth lllttstrated $i.oo net By mail, $i.io 

The author tells of his own unusually successful methods; of how he has taken his pupils to visit Na- 
ture. He shows how children may be taught to observe what is constantly going on before their eyes; how 
they may be led to inquire into its meaning. He has filled his own pupils with the spirit of sympathetic 
observaticxi and investigation. To the teacher who can take her class into the woods and fields, or go herself, 
this is a splendid guide. For those who cannot go it will at least bring the spirit of the world of out-of- 
doors into the classroom. The illustrations are photograjphs taken by Dr. Bigelow on his tramps. 

EDUCATION THROUOH NATURE STUDY 

By JOHN P. MUN50N, Ph.D. 
lamo. Cloth illuatrated $1.25 net 

This book discusses in a broad way the sig^iificance of the Study of Nature, its importance in relation 
to general culture, and the methods of reasoning applicable to it. Outline programs are given for ten 
steps, as follows: Seeing, Discussion, Comparing^ Ffeld Lesson, Experimentation, Recitation, Supplemen- 
tary Information, Representation, Written Expression, Reading. The programs are then discussed individu- 
ally. Simple Experiments are described. 

The second part of the book considers Life: Its Forms and Its Manifestations, under such topics as 
Life of Plants and Animals; Theories of Development; Systematic Arrangement of Plant and Animal Forms; 
Material and Equipment. It will prove a valuable aid in giving unity to the course and securing progres- 
sive development. 

ONE HUNDRED LESSONS IN NATURE STUDY 

AROUND MY SCHOOL. By PRANK OWBN PAYNE 

lamo. Cloth lltustraled $i.oo net. Paper a5 cents net 

. This is one of the most practical books ever offered to teachers for aid in Nature Study. It takes 
material which can be found around the school and outlines effective lessons for its use. The first chapter 
is occupied with preliminary lessons, the second with lessons on leaves, plants and fruits. The next chapter 
contains lessons on animal life, including fish, birds, insects, etc. One chapter is devoted to the School Mu- 
seum; another to lessons for rainy days, another chapter is taken up with devices and helps for the teacher. 
Thruout it is a book of practical outlines, suggestions and help. 

WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 

A. S. Barnes & Company, New York City 



CHAU.K8 FKANCXS PRESS, NSW YORK 




The New Models 10 and II 

Remington 

do more than supply every 
demand ; they anticipate every 
demand of every user of the 
writing machine- 



some OP THE 

NEW FEATURES 

New Slflsle Dog 
Escapement 

New Column Elector 
(Model 10) 

New Built-in Decimal 
Tabulator(Modelll) 

New Two-Color Dial 
New Back-Space Key 

New Variable Line 
Spacing Lock 

New Shift Lock 

New Paper Feed 



Remington Typewriter Company 

(Incorporated) 

New York and Everywhere 





HOSE 
SUPPORTERS 

WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 

DURABLE STYLISH 
COMFORTABLE 

WEBS FRESH FROM THE LOOMS 
METAL PARTS HEAVY NICKEL PLATE 

THIS GUARANTY) 
COUPON - In YellDW^ 

IS ATTACHED THIS WAY 
TO EVERY PAIR OF THE 
GENUINE — BE SURE 
1T*S THERE. 



^ 






HOSE 

SUPPORTER 

QtALER AfiP UBCff 



TMC BUTTONS *.H0 

Fflfl USE ON THIS 
Host SLPPOfTTER 

ONLY. 



Sample Tuir. Merreriitd i& rrniU. Silk :»i ruiU 
Muik^'fl uit receipt of priire 

GEORGE FROST COMPANY. Makers 

BOSTON 

WEAR LONGER THAN OTHERS 



Do away with the Cmnmencement Dress Problem 




Principal's Gown 



The most 

appropriate 

Costume for 

Graduation 

and other exercises 

in 

Normal Schools 

High Schools 

Academies 




Student lype 



Graduating Exercises 

are rendered attractive and impressive by the use of 

CAPS and GOWNS 

An economical uniform, saving time and money at a 
busy season; democratic in its unifying effect and 
appropriate in its academic significance. A trial will 
convince you of its practical value to your school. 

JVfite for particulars of sale and rental 

COTRELL & LEONARD 

ALBANY, N. Y. 



oefartme*>t of 
education 
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TEN GOOD PRIMERS 

Hyde's Primer • • . • • 25 cents 

In this little book children are taught to read by the use of familiar rhymes, each of which is followed by a 
series of interesting and ingeniously varied lessons containing the same words and phrases. From the rhymes 
certain words which do not suggest ideas, such as, where, there, this, and what, are easily acquired. 

Brown and Bailey^s Jingle Primer • • 30 cents 

In this primer the pupil is given a delightful collection of well-known Mother Goose rhymes and folk tales, 
which are followed by attractive stories containing the same words and expressions. The use of the "jingle 
method" makes the task of connecting the printed symbol with the spoken words easy and fascinating. 

Balier's Action Primer • • • • 25 cents 

Children love action and learn most rapidly through their chosen activities. Many of the actions mentioned 
in this book can be performed in the classroom, thus adding a zest to the reading lesson. 

Fox's Indian Primer • • • • 25 cents 

In this reader some very interesting facts are given about five types of Indians. Their food, shelter, clothing, 
manners, and customs have been presented in story form, the life of a little Indian child being used as a center in 
each instance. With each lesson is a story taken from some Indian myth or legend. 

Ttie Rose Primer • • • • • 30 cents 

The pedagogical features of this primer will appeal to every teacher. The small vocabulary of common words, 
the frequent reviews, the short sentences, the simple language and phonetic exercises, and the carefully selected 
and well-graded subject matter, are particularly noteworthy. Only two new words are introduced in each lesson, 
and constant repetition of those already learned is provided for. 

Glbbs's Natural (Number Primer ... 25 cents 

In this book the most eleih^ntary ideas and forms of number and language are taught together. As a lan- 
guage primer it develops a simple, practical vocabulary and the power of reading and expression. As a number 
primer it teaches the first steps easily and logically by unique symbolic illustrations, partially completed state- 
ments, questions, etc. 

Tlie Baldwin Primer • • • • 30 cents 

This primer is distinguished by its pleasing variety of work. The lessons have been prepared in accordance 
w^ith the principles of mental science and child study. Beginning with easy words and simple forms, they lead 
by successive steps to the elementary principles of language, number, drawing, music, as well as to various kinds 
of busy work for beginners in school. 



Stewart & Coe's first Days in Sctiooi . 



25 cents 



This little book is simpler than most primers. It presupposes no previous work on the part of the child, and 
may be placed in his hand on the first day of school. The lessons are intended for conversation, reading, and writ- 
ing, and present a small vocabulary of short and simple words, which are used over and over again in a variety of 
attractive combinations. 

Crosby's Our Little Book for Little Folks 30 cents 

The work in this book is adapted to very young pupils. The lessons are in the form of connected stories, 
which maintain the child's interest from beginning to end. Reading, writing, number work, drawing, music, and 
nature study are correlated in a pleasing and instructive manner, and sufficient exercises are furnished to supply 
every need. 

The Werner Primer ..... 30 cents 

The Werner Primer affords a practical correlation of work for the first term, or half year. Reading, writing, 
language, number, form, color-science, and literature are united in an attractive and appropriate manner. Each 
new word is first given in script and many of the script lessons are duplicated in print. Special drill is provided 
in figures and word-building, toerether with systematic training in phonics and word-building. 



AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 



NEW YORK ^ CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 



SAN FRANCISCO 



ATLANTA 



Entertainments 

15 Cent Series 



ABBOR DAY PBOOBAM. No. 1. 

Arranged to bring out in an intcrcstinR manner the sig- 
nificance of the day. 

BAKNEB DATS OF THE BEPUBLIC. By Alkk M. Kellogg. 
Father Time is the central figure, who introcluccs Washing- 
ton's and Lincoln's birthdays, and other notable days in our 
history. 

BIBD PLAT, A. By Nellie Y. Spancler. 

A play in verse adapted to any number of children. 
CBOWNED BEFOBE DAWK. Bv P. Andrew Elyock. 

A little play of the England of Henry V.'s time. Well 
suited to girls of the upper grades. 
CBOWKIKO OF FLOBA. By Amos M. Kellogg. 

A spring cantata for from ten to thirty pupils, which may 
be made elaborate or simple, as desired. The music is de- 
lightful. 
FAKOT BCABF DBILL. By A. Alexander. 

An unusually graceful drill for gtrls» with the appropriate 
music and illustrations depicting the various movements of the 
drill. 

FABXEBB' BCHOOL, THE, and THE YISIT. By Amos M. 
Kellogg. 

Two clever operettas, one devoted to the activities of the 
farm, the other to those of the home, with suitable music; ar- 
ranged for from seven to fifteen pupils. 
OBEEVYILLE DEBATIVG SOCIETY, THE. 

A very humorous entertainment, which may be participated 
in by any number and elaborated to suit the occasion. 
HEADLESS HOBSEXAK, THE. By C. S. Griffin. 

Arransed and adapted from Irving's "Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow.' Little scenery is required to render this little play 
most effective. 
HIS BOYAL VIBS. By Amos M. Kellogg. 

Arranged for several boys and girls, representing the curious 
visitors that seek entrance to the office of the mayor of a large 
city. 

LINCOLN THE PATBIOT. By Alice M. Kellogg. 

An inspiring program for commemoration of the great 

patriot. 

LITTLE BED BIDINO-HOOD. Arranged by Eloise Hemphill. 

A musical play introducing the characters of this little drama, 

also the Fairy Queen and her attendants. Simple and cflFective. 

XOTHEB GOOSE FESTIVAL. Bv S. E. Ware. 

The characters from Mother Goose furnish lots of fun for 
both actors and spectators. 
XOTHEB NATTJBE'S FESTIVAL. By S. E. Ware. 

Delightful, bringing in Mother Nature's most lovely children. 



NEW ABBOB DAY EXEBCI8ES. 

These txorciso. will help to make the day :in imiK>rtant one 
in the school year and full of meaning for the children. 
NEW PATBIOTIC EXEBCISE. P>y Amos M. Kellogg. 

Incidents in our national history arc worked together into 
a fine program which may be so arranged as to be used by 
almost any number. 
NOBLE SPY, A. By E. A. Madden. 

.\n historical play for boys, presenting the incidents in the 
caftture and execution of Nathan Hale. 
OBJECT LESSON IN HISTOBY, AN. By E. S. Colclough. 
An historical exercise which may be most effectively used 
at exhibitions, and adapted to a class of almost any size. 
OUB LYSANDEB. By Amos M. Kellogg. 

A clever play offering many opportunities for a humorous 
performance. 
SHAXESPEABE'S BICHABD THIBD. Adapted by Amos M. 
Kellogg. 

This is one of the most suitable of the great dramas for 

school presentation and has been carefully prepared for this 

purpose. 

SIX XVSICAL ENTEBTAINXENTS. By Amos M. Kellogg. 

Enjoyable entertainments comprising: Nature Song. The 

Winds. The Tree in the Field. The Diminishing Class. The 

Seasons. The Gossips. 

TIXOTHY CLOVEBSEED IN THE CITY. By E. G. Lamber- 

TON. 

Children much enjoy presenting this funny little play. 

UNCLE SAX'S EXAXINATION. Ity Amos M. Kellogg. 

A patriotic school entertainment with singing, sure to be 
popular with the boys and girls. 

VAN AXBUBO'S XENAOEBIE. By Amos M. Kellogg. 

A brightly planned little play, which is sure to prove a 
success. 

VILIKINS AND HIS DINIAH and HALLOWE'EN FUN. Ar- 

ranjrcd by C. S. Griffin. 

1 he ballad is arranged to be given with music as a shadow 
pantomime and is excruciatingly funny. There are also clever 
suggestions for a Hallowe'en party. 

WONDEBFUL DOOTOB, THE, and TBOUBLES EVEBY- 
WHEBE. By Amos M. Kellogg. 

Two bright plays which will bring loads of fun to the school- 
room, 

WOBK CONQUEBS. By J. R. Dennis. 

A play for little children with music and a cleverly worked 
out moral. 



25 Cent Series 



AUTHOBB' BIBTHDAYS, No. 1. By Alice M. Kellogg. 

Contains 25 programs and much material for observing the 
birthdays or otherwise celebratine the memory of Longfellow, 
Bryant, Hawthorne, Holmes, Shakespeare, Burns and Dickens. 

AUTHOBS' BIBTHDAYS, No. 8. By Alice M. Kellogg. 

Contains 25 programs for observing the anniversaries of 
Whittier, Emerson, Lowell, Irving, Milton, Scott and Tennyson. 

GALA DAY DIALOGS. By M. D. and S. IL Sterling. 

Seven fresh, clever dialogs suited for school, Sunday 
School or parlor entertainments. Simple in form, but very 
bright. 

NATUBE BECITATIONB. Arranged by Alice M. Kellogg. 
A large number of the best poems about the birds, flowers, 
trees, seasons, etc., are here presented in convenient, attrac- 
tive form. 
PATBIOTIC QUOTATIONS. Compiled by Alice M. Kellogg. 
Discovery of America, landing of Pilgrims, War of Inde- 
pendence, Civil War, lives of our heroes and other features 
of our history are represented in these quotations. 

PBACTICAL DECLAXATIONS. Arranged by Amos M. 
Kellogg. 

Prose extracts from great writers and speakers have been 
brought together in handy form for school use. 

PBACTICAL DIALOGS. 

Bright dialogs well suited to grammar school entertainments. 

PBACTICAL BECITATIONS. Arranged by Amos M. Kellogg. 
Selections suitable for public speaking and chosen from the 
best authors are here presented in convenient form. 



QUOTATION-BOOK FOB GBAXXAB OBADES, A. Edited 
by Alice M. Kellogg. 

A wise and carefully made selection of poetry and prose for 
the elementary school. 
BECEPTION DAY SEBIES. 6 vols. 

From No. 1 to No. 6, the entire series is full of bright 
recitations, clever dialogs, fresh stories, class exercises and 
little plays. 
SCHOOL CONGBESS, THE. By Frank M. Vancil. 

A concise outline for school assemblages or debating so- 
cieties wishing to resolve themselves into a mock Congress. 
Plans for organization and conducting the sessions are clearly 
given. 
SPECIAL DAY EXEBCISES. Arranged by Amos M. Kellogg. 
Thirty-five bright, short exercises for the different notable 
days of the year, with much mateiial appropriate for any 
entertainment. 
SPBING AND SUXXEB SCHOOL CELEBBATIONS. Edited 
by Alice M. Kellogg. 

Exercises, tableaux, pantomimes, drills, songs and recitations 
for Easter, May Day, Memorial Day, Fourth of July and 
Closing Day. 
TIP-TOP DIALOGS. By J. R. Dennis, M. Woodle, A. Chase, 
E. Sherwood and others. 

Designed to supply humorous and at the same time refined 
dialogs for school use. 
WHO KILLED COCK BOBIN and XABCHING IN THE 
SCHOOLBOOX. By A. J. Gannett. 

This favorite old story of the children is made the basis of 
an enjoyable gymnastic game. The directions for school- 
room marching arc effective, some excellent new figures being 
iiitntduced. 



THREE— 15 ceat books postpaid 
SIX-15 " •* <* 

FlFTEEN-15 « " " 



SPECIAL OFFER 

9 'SO THKEE- 25 cent books postpaid $ .55 

.50 8IX-25 << « " l.OO 

1.00 FIFTEEN— 25 " " " 2.00 



Any 
page 



of the books advertised on this 
will be sent " on approval " 



ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS ON APPROVAL. 

on receipt of the full price per copy — 15 cents or 25 cents. If not found satisfactory the books may be returned and 
exchanged for other books of the same value or the money paid will be promptly returned. Boeks will not be sent 
"on approval" at the prices quoted in the "Special Offer." 

SEND ALIi ORI)KR» TO 

A. S. BAHNES & COMPANY, 11-15 East 24th Street, New York City 
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Partial List of Contents for April 

The Superintendence Meeting — Editorial . 
City School Programs — Editorial 
Education's Loss — Editorial .... 
Reading Course for the Well-Read Teacher 
Memory Gems for Grammar Grades . 

Calendar for April 

Practical Nature Study: Seed Studies — Frank 

Owen Payne 

Dandelions — Lillian C. Flint .... 
Lessons and Poems for Arbor Day . . 295 
Arbor Day Reproduction Stories 
Grammar School Course in Literature — Study of 

Sohrab and Rustum — Harriet E. Peet. . 
Events of the Year 1908 in Outline — Kingsley 
Geography — Industrial and Commercial . 
Pupils' Work in Fifth Grade Geography . 
Natural Resources of the United States : Oil 

Fields of North America — G. B. CoflPman 
The World's Commercial Products , 
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\A7 A M TP* Fl Copies of Thi School Jouucal for July fl, 1©07. 
YM ^\L% X Ilt±J The expiration date of any sulMcnption will be 
advanced one month in exchange for each copy returned In good con« 
dition. 



a copy. 

AID by the publishers for mil sabscriptions ia the 
ian Islands, rhilippine Islands. Gnam, Porto Rico» 



PBZOB — ^The subscripticn price is One Dollar a year, payable ia ad- 
vance. Fifteen cents a cf~ 
P08TAOS n PRXPAZD 

United States, Hawaiian ,, - , 

TutniU (Saaoa), Shanghai, Canal Zone, Cuba, an^ Mexira. For Can- 
ada twenty centa should be added for postage, and for all other coun- 
tries in tne PosUl Union thirty cents should be added for poetve. 
OEAVOS 07 ADDBX8B — When a change of address is ordered, both 
the new and the old address must be given. 

HOW TO BXKXT— RemitUnces should be sent by Draft on New York, 
Express-Order, or Money-Order, payable to the order of A. I. Banes 
9f Compaay. Cash should be sent in Registered Letter. 

PXrBLZBHKD XOHTKLT XXOEPT JULY AHD AUQVVI 

A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, Publuhers 

Henry B. BaniM Conrtlaadl D. Bwrnes 

U-15 East 24th Straet NEW YORK CITY 

Entered as Second Cass Mail Blatter at New York, N. Y., Post Office. 



Important New Books for Teachers 

Jkuf FabSahed 

MODERN METHODS for TEACHERS 

By Charles G. Boyer, Ph. D. 
D«^#. 9f Pedagogy, Ktyston^ Stait Normal Schoci, Kutgtovm, Pa. 

A twentieth century hand-book for American teachers, 

Normal schools, and teachers' reading circles. 

12mo. 846pag«i. Cloth, $1.60 

THE STUDY OF NATURE 

By Bamiiel OhristlaB Bohmuker, A. X., Fk, D. 
Of IVtst Chtsttr iPa.) Stat€ Normal SekooL 

The author, with rare Insight and skill, has here tAvtn to 
teachers in orderly array such typical exerdses and suco appre- 
ciative interpretation of the things in our eommbn environment 
as to make delightful the interpreting of nature to a child. 
Four fnll-page platea la eolors and flfty-ssTeii line drawlaga. 
Umo. Olotk, IX.M 



THE EDUCATIONAL PROCESS 

By ArthiiT Gary lleshmaa 
Ptdagogy and Training, Siato Normal School, Slippory Rock, Pa, 

The author has had an extended discipline In the theory and 
the practice of educational things, and presents In this volume 
his best thought as guidance for those who poisess the hunger 
to know the meaning of every act of the teacher in terms of 
purpose and in formula of law. 

Oloth, 91.tB 



No School Library is Complete Without 
UPPINCOTTS NEW GAZETTEER 

J. B, LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 

Publishers Philadelphia 



$50.00 A WEEK 



le not an Unusual ComtnisBion for one of 
our Atrente to make at an Institute Meetinar 

There are about one thousand persons enrolled as subscription represent 
ativesof our three Educational Periodicals: Tkacuebs Magazine, Tiik School 
JouKNAL and Educational Foundations. 

There ia no Capital Required. We 
furnish all Supplies free of charge 
All we want is your time and willingness. Address : Circulation Dept. 
A. 8, BARNES Sk COMPANY NEW YORK CITY 



ENTERTAINING BOOKS 

For Wide-awake Boys and Girls 



Around the World— Carkollu Books I, 

II, III, IV. . . . 36c. to 54c. 

Attractive descriptions of the people of other 
countries, showing how they live, what they eat, 
and the strange things that they do. 

The Plant Baby and Its Friencfe— Brown 48c. 

Springtime Flowers — Norcross . . 36c. 
Charming lessons for little people about the beau- 
tiful things in the wonderful world about us. 

Twilight Stories— FovhKE . . . 36c. 

Braided Straws— Fovlke . . . 40c. 
Delightful little books, full of interesting stories 
for very young readers. 

Heroes of Myth — Price and Gilbert . 50c. 

Wandering Heroes — Price . . . 50c. 

Heroes of Chivalry— Price . . * . 50c. 
Stories of real and imaginary heroes, brimful 
of action, interest and adventure. 

These books are all attractively bound and charmingly 



The World and Its People — Dunton. 

Twelve Books . . . 36c. to 68c 
. A eraded series, describing the life, the customs 
and the people of various nations. 

Lads and Lassies of Other Days^-FRicE 54c. 
The War for Independence — Tomlinson 54c. 
T^ War 0/ 1812— ToMLiNsoN . . 54c. 

Entertaining tales, by a master of story-telling, 

about boys and girls of other days. 

Stories of Starland — Proctor . . 50c. 

Giant Sun and His Family — Proctor 50c. 
The marvels of the heavens — described in a 
simple, fascinating way. 

American Heroes and Heroism — Mowry 60c. 

American Pioneers— UovfRY . . 65c. 

American Inventions and Inventors . 65c. 
Captivating tales of quick wit, true courage, 
earnest purpose and persistence. 

illustrated. Descriptive circulars sent on request. 
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New York 
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Chicago 
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Shming Sands and Sunlight 



make Florida beactiea in nud- winter scenes of blissful en- 
chaotment Palmi wave above ihem, and 
dancing waves break at tbeir feel, wbile 
crowda of delighted vbitors luxuriate 
in tfie tropical atmosphere. 



FLORIDA 




beckoni to the fatigued and the leisurely alike. 

She welcome! all to her hospitable shores, Tlie 

idea! route thither from New York is direct ty sea 

to Jacksonville (with a short stop at Charles- 

V ton, S. C) upon the fine steamers of the 






CLYDE STEAMSHIP CO. 

tlH. RAYMOND. V. P. &G. M. A. C. HAGERTY. C P. A. 

C«eal 0«ie» t PStf 36. N. R. N«w Yofk. 



PRACTICAL NEW TEXT BOOKS 



THE BAILEY-MANLY SPELLING BOOK 

Part One (grades 2-4) 1 0o. net. Part Two (grades 5-8) 20o. net. 

Oomplete 25o. net. 

This book will arouse interest in an unattractive study. 

CHILDREN'S CLASSICS IN DRAMATIC FORM 

By AUGUSTA BTEYEKSOK 
A Reader for the Fourth Grade. 40o. net. 

Dramatized versions of favorite tales from Andersen. Grimm, .^sop and other 
sources. Illustrated by E. Boyd Smith. 

This book will improve the oral reading in YOUR school, particularly in 
respect to naturalness and expressiveness. 



HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 



BOSTON 



NEW YORK 



CHICAGO 



What to do and How to do it— plainly told in 

WHAT AND HOW 

By Anna W. Henderion and H. 0. Palen. 

A new book that solves the "Busy Work" problem for the primary teacher, setting 
forth a carefully graded course of Handwork with each day's work based on a previous 
lesson — a course m which there is dcve'.opment and growth. It contains definite and 
practicable courses of elementary handwork in Stick-lay in k. Paper-folding. Freehand 
Cutting. Qay-modeling, Weaving, Form and Color, and Cardboard Construction. Hand- 
somely bound and illustrated with a large number of colored plates. Price, $3.00. 
Bend for ipecial descriptive oiroular of tliii unuaual book. 



MILTON BRADLEY CO.. Springfield. Mass. 

Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Franciaco 




RELIEF MAPS systematic collections 

« u . • « ^ Mineralogy Geology. Zoology for 
Sohools of all grades. Lantern blldes, etc. 

The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTION put up in 
strong, cloth-covered cases, and accompanied with model text- 
book, are easilv in every respect the best and cheapest low-priced 
collections in the market. 40 Minerals in good case, for Sa.09. 40 
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rocks with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types oi 
brates for $3.50. Send tor circulars. 

EDWIN B. HOWELL, 612 Itth St., If.W., Washlnjlon, D. C. 

Commissioner Ha&sis says: " Every school in the United 
States in my opinion, should have these collections." 



Pears 

"A shining coun- 
tenance" is pro- 
duced by ordinary 
soaps. 

The use of Pears' 
reflects beauty and 
refinement. Pears' 
leaves the skin soft, 
white and natural. 

Matchless for the complexion. 



BROWN'S 

BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES 

Recognized throughout the world as a 
staple remedy for Coughs, Hoarseness 
ana Sore Throat. Give wonderful re- 
lief in Lung Troubles, Bronchitis and 
Asthma. Free from any- 
thing harmful. 

Sold every where«r sent postpaid on re. 
ceipt of priee-2Sc,Soc,and$i.ooperbox. 

JOHN I. BROWN 6k SON 
Boston. Mass. 
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There's a Reason" 



The Reed Teachers' Agency is sur- 
rounded by Training Schools, Normal 
Schools and Colleges. Central New 
York produces a large number of excellent 
teachers -the best to be found anywhere. 
You can get in touch with them through 

this agency. 

Wrttoto 

H. E. REED, Manager 

University Blooic, Syraouse, Nsw Yorii 



EINER & 4NEND 

205-21 1 Third Ave, New York 

Manufacturers and Importers of 

ChemicalsXliemicalApparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific InstrumentSo 



Everything needed in the Laboratory 
Glass blowing done on the premises. 
Metal ware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in the House. 
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The Superintendence Meeting 



The discussions at the Chicago convention were 
actually quite practical. If this sort of thing 
keeps on we shall soon have forgotten that we 
ever thought of the sessions of the Department of 
Superintendence as mid-winter exhibitions of the 
latest styles of approved pedagogical terminology. 
Will there be no more apperception meetings, nor 
correlation and atypical and ics and isms ones? 
Superintendent Elson boldly brought forward 
speakers with live messages. The result was that 
all the meetings were well attended, and every- 
body felt it was worth while to listen to the pa- 
pers and addresses. 

From the very start, the program showed vital- 
ity. The discussion turned about the elimination 
of waste from school work. With the exception 
of our beloved Greenwood, who always talks 
straight from the shoulder, the speakers were 
new men. And every one of them made good. 
The papers read by Supt. J. B. Richey, of Mc- 
Keesport, Pennsylvania, and Supt. Walter R. Si- 
ders, of Pocatello, Indiana, were particularly 
helpful. The former dealt with the simplifica- 
tion of the school program, and the other de- 
scribed how he had managed to take care of the 
individual in class instruction. 

Supt. James M. Greenwood showed what can 
be done to minimize the retardation of pupils in 
studies. His paper will be found printed in full 
in Educational Foundatix)n8 for May. 

Dr. Junius L. Merriam, dean of the Missouri 
State University Teachers College, outlined the 
principles on which an elementary school curric* 
ulum should be organized. He is one of the few 
college professors of education who manage to 
keep close to actual schoolroom practice. 

The free discussions of the papers bearing on 
the school program were so very well balanced, 
so concise and pointed, that it sounded as if they 
had all been pre-arranged by the genius of Presi- 
dent Elson. But they were truly spontaneous 
and extemporaneous. Thoughtful schoolmen who 
had followed the addresses with close interest 
simply got up one after another, each endeav- 
oring to contribute something from his own expe- 
rience. The suggestion was presented that a com- 
mittee should be appointed to study the general 
question of waste in school programs and to re- 
port plans for standard curricula. 

The duty of the elementary schools with refer- 
ence to character development was another great 
topic, ably discussed. The address by District 
Supt Arthur D. Call, of Hartford, Conn., on 
"Moral Enthusiasm" was an inspiring one. He 
pointed out that the heart must be stirred by 
noble aspirations if the character is to be pro- 
foundly moral and wholly in the service of hu- 
manity. The address is printed in full in Edv^ 
cational Foundations for April. It was one of 
the best things presented at Chicago, and is well 



worth reading two or three times. Mrs. Ella Ly- 
man Cabot outlined successfully plans for teach- 
ing ethics to the young. President Abercrombie, 
of the University of Alabama, spoke of the urgent 
need of training in respect for lawful authority. 

But the speaker who captured the audience 
most completely and held it spellbound while he 
talked of music as the great vitalizing force, was 
William L. Tomlins. Never was the educational 
value of singing and voice-training more effec- 
tively demonstrated. It was made plain that 
music can be made a great vitalizing element, 
filling the whole course of study with life-blood, 
and affording a training in school service and 
character development, that nothing else can give 
quite so well. 

At the conclusion of his inspiring address, Mr. 
Tomlins received an ovation such as is rarely wit- 
nessed at a department meeting. The audience, 
filling the large hall to the doors, continued to ap- 
plaud, hoping to persuade President Elson to ex- 
tend the time of the speaker. But the program 
had to be strictly adhered to. 

Dr. William N. Hailmann, who is now associ- 
ated with the management of a new school at La 
Porte, Indiana, was warmly greeted as a friend 
who had been missed for several meetings, when 
he rose to open the general discussion. He of- 
fered a resolution to the effect that a committee 
of twelve be appointed to examine into the claims 
advanced by Mr. Tomlins with reference to school 
music. "Mr. Tomlins," he said, "has just re- 
turned from a remarkable work in England, a 
duplicate of work he formerly did among us, 
proving that song will develop and expand and 
strengthen the whole being of the child harmo- 
niously as naught else can do. Different, perhaps, 
from mere manual doing whose educative value 
all of us have come to recognize, but which deals 
largely with a more or less hostile or reluctant en- 
vironment, song is purest self-expression. The 
child is auditor and performer, critic and artist, 
worker and material in one. If Mr. Tomlins has 
succeeded in finding ways by which the school can 
in musical instruction emphasize this relation. of 
song to the ethical development of our children, it 
becomes our solemn duty as educators to assure 
ourselves fully of this and to induce Mr. Tomlins 
to prove this to us as fully as the educational au- 
thorities of England and Scotland report he has 
proved it to them." 

Every speaker who took part in the discussion 
of truancy and general delinquency problems was 
an expert in his field. Bert Hall, head of the 
Milwaukee truancy department, was a newsboy 
in his boyhood. Julia Richman is perhaps the 
best-informed woman concerning children in the 
crowded tenement sections of New York City. 
John E. Gunckel has done wonderful work with 
boys of the street in Toledo. 
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Nothing specially new, electrifying or edifying 
was brought out by the speakers on industrial 
education. The addresses simply served to em- 
phasize that the problems of industrial education 
are not yet solved, and are not likely to be finally 
disposed of for some time to come. 

The most incisive of the papers in the sympo- 
sium on the relationship of secondary schools to 
higher institutions was that of Supt. William E. 
Chancellor, of South Norwalk, Conn. 

George E. Johnson, of Pittsburgh, Pa., gave 
much helpful advice regarding the l^giene of pub- 
lic playgrounds. It was an excellent idea to have 
the Department meet in joint session with the 
American Hygjiene Association. Why not have 
this every year? 

The Educational Press Association had one of 
the most profitable meetings in its history, with 
the inimitable John MacDonald as president. 
About fifteen educational papers were represented. 

All the Round Tables were well attended. The 
one of the Society of College Teachers of Educa- 
tion was perhaps the most amusing. Prof. Will- 
iam S. Sutton, of the University of Texas, pre- 
sided. The papers to be discussed, very good in 
their way, had been printed in advance. There 
was a very decided division of opinion as regards 
the desirability of practice work in connection 
with university departments of education. Frank 
McMurry, of Teachers' College, wanted Charles 
De Garmo, of Cornell, to speak on the point at 
issue. Dr. De Garmo wanted to know what he 
was expected to tell. The witty chairman replied, 
"The truth." Dr. De Garmo tiien explained that 
he was both in favor and opposed to practice 
schools. It was quite apparent that he tried to 
defend Cornell's remissness by more or less spe- 
cious arguments. Another college professor be- 
gan by saying that he agreed with Dr. De Garmo. 
Immediately the alert chairman called out, "Which 
side, please?" The whole meeting showed that 
the average teaching of education is fearfully and 
wonderfully made; cut on the bias, a very decided 
bias. The idea seems to be to look as respectable 
as possible in the eyes of the scholastic profes- 
sors. Theory lends itself best to the purpose. 

The registration in the Department was close 
to the thousand mark. Supt. W. H. Elson made a 
most satisfactory presiding ofllcer. The program 
was carried out to the letter and on schedule time. 
Indianapolis was selected as the meeting place for 
1910. Supt. Stratton D. Brooks, of Boston, was 
chosen president; W. C. Martindale, of Detroit, 
and Julia Richman, of New York City, vice-presi- 
dents ; and J. F. Keating, of Pueblo, secretary. 

Carroll G. Pearse,iOf Milwaukee; O. T. Corson, 
of Ohio, and several other good friends united in 
sending telegrams of sympathy to W. W. Stetson, 
of Maine, and E. Oram Lyte, of Pennsylvania, 
whom illness had kept from attending the Depart- 
ment for which they have labored so loyally for 
many years. 

Another very thoughtful act, which it is a 
pleasure to record, is the dedication of the Albert 
G. Lane High School, on the Monday preceding 
the meeting. The Chicago school board thereby 
afforded the visiting educators a much-appreci- 
ated opportunity to do honor to the memory of 
him who was for many years one of the univer- 
sally trusted and most beloved mainstays of the 
N. E. A. 

Altogether the meeting was a most enjoyable 
one. Everybody was glad he was there. And 
that coming from busy schoolmen is saying a 
great deal. 



City School Problems 

Dr. Maxwell has presented to the New York 
City Board of Education the following recom- 
mendations : 

1. An assistant, trained in making statistical investiga- 
tions, should be appointed on the staff of assistants in the 
City Superintendent's office. 

2. Summer sessions should be established in our high 
schools. 

3. A few nurses should be appointed under the direc- 
tion of the Board of Education to give special attention 
to the atypical or mentally defective children in the un- 
graded classes. 

4. Principals and teachers should make themselves fa- 
miliar with the more conspicuous symptoms of mental de- 
ficiency, to the end that they may suggest only those who 
are really atypical to the officers whose duty it is to ex- 
amine for intellectual deficiency. 

5. The immediate establishment of classes for the in- 
struction of the blind. 

6. That your Board recommend to the Legislature that 
the retirement law be so amended that no teacher's pen- 
sion shall be less han (750, and no principal's pension 
less than $1,600 per annum. 

7. Immediate steps should be taken to put in practice 
the recommendations of your Committee on Trade and Vo- 
cational Schools — (a) that shop work be provided for all 
boys, and sewing and cooking for all girls who are twelve 
years of age or more in the elementary schools, without 
regard to the grade in which they are found; and (b) that 
a vocational school for boys and a vocational school for 
girls who are over fourteen years of age be established. 

8. That the hours for evening schools be fixed at 8 p. m. 
to 10 p. m., instead of from 7:30 p. m. to 9:30 p. m., and 
that evening school pupils be charged a small fee to cover 
the expense of material provided, or else required to make 
a small deposit of money to be returned at the close of 
the session in case the attendance is satisfactory. 

9. That evening schools to teach English to foreigners 
be established during June, July, and August. 

10. The provision of facilities in each school by which 
children may be furnished with simple nutritious food at 
cost price. 

11. That a Department of Physical Examination and 
School Hygiene be established under the control of the 
Board of Education. 

FEEDING THE HUNGRY 

If any one consideration should be singled out 
for most immediate consideration it would seem 
to be the one with reference to the feeding of hun- 
gry school children. The very moderate sugges- 
tion made under number 10 may well be given a 
speedy trial. The question remains, of course, 
as to who is to furnish the "cost price" to those 
who haven't got it. Here philanthropic investiga- 
tion may step in to direct charitable gifts to Qie 
right places. As long as the unfed, underfed and 
malfed children of the poor are not taken care of 
the schools cannot do their perfect work. The 
comfortable dwellers in the cities need to be 
aroused. Dr. Maxwell is rendering a signal ser- 
vice to humanity by persisting in his efforts to 
make known the hard lot of the children of the 
poor. Education is wasted on an empty stomach. 

STATISTICAL INVESTIGATION 

The purpose of recommendation number 1 is 
made clear by an interesting account of an inves- 
tigation made by Leonard Ayres, with the assist- 
ance of Dr. Gulick into the causes of retardation 
in the grades. It illustrates what service a 
trained statistician can render to a large school 
system, especially when guided and scrutinized by 
an expert in educational administration. 
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Mr. Ayres has put forward a number of tenta- 
tive conclusions. Children were found who had 
been in school ten, and even eleven years, without 
reaching the eighth grade. Only fifty-five per 
cent "progressed normally," while forty per cent 
"progressed more slowly than the normal rate," 
and five per cent "reached their present standing 
in the grades by more rapid than normal pro- 
gress." These conclusions may properly be ac- 
cepted as fairly describing existing conditions. In 
view of the limitations of the investigation, the 
lack of concise qualification of terms, and the fail- 
ure to indicate precisely the number of points 
taken into consideration (such as material and 
social condition of parents, employment of chil- 
dren before and after school hours, provision and 
facilities for home work, etc.), the following con- 
clusions can be accepted only as suggestions for 
interesting lines of further research : 

The smallest percentage of retardation is found among 
the Germans (16.6). 

The next best showing is made by the Americans (19.6). 

The Russians show exactly the same percentage as the 
entire group (22.9). 

The Irish make a poor showing (29.5). 

The Italians show decidedly the highest percentage of 
retardation. 

Boys show substantially the same percentage of retar- 
dation as girls. (Boys 22.2; girls, 23.6.) 

It is to be hoped that the term "Americans" 
will be rigidly eliminated from investigations of 
this nature. All the children in the schools are 
Americans. Who will rise to deny this? If there 
is to be a differentiation along lines of nationality 
let it be stated as "native-bom," and "born in 
." Furthermore, in extending this investi- 
gation to the parentage of children, let the same 
division be followed. The number of years the 
parents have lived in this country would also de- 
mand inquiry, as a matter of justice. But of what 
use are statistics of this sort, unless the conditions 
under which the parents lived in foreign countries 
are taken into account? The girl brought up in 
the city of Paris is not in the same class with one 
reared in a Gascon hamlet or a Breton fisher hut. 
Nor can the boy reared in Dresden be grouped 
with the peasant youth who was practically living 
the life of a bond-slave on an estate in Posen. A 
statistician who deliberately undertakes impossible 
classifications runs the risk of having his really 
sane conclusions lose authoritativeness. 

Here are a few statements that follow sound 
lines of inquiry, but need further support : 

Among the 19,328 pupils whose records were studied, 
7,608 had been given physical examinations by the physi- 
cians of the Board of Health. This is approximately 39 
per cent. 

Children of normal age have more physical defects than 
retarded children. (Normal age, 80 per .cent; above nor- 
mal age, 75 per cent.) 

Children in the lower grades have more defects than 
those in the upper grades. 

Defective children in the first grade have about 2.5 
defects apiece; those in the eighth grade about 1.3. 

Defective vision is the only defect more prevalent among 
retarded children than among children of normal age. 

All defects except defective vision decrease with age. 
Forty per cent, of the 7-year-old children have enlarged 
glands; only 6 per cent of the 15-year-old ones have them. 
Twenty-five per cent of the 7-year-old children have ade- 
noids; only 3 per cent of the 15-year-old ones have them. 
Among 8-year-old children, 17.5 per cent have defective 
vision. At the age of 14, 27.7 per cent have defective 
vision. 



Of the boys, 78.5 have physical defects; of the girls, 
79.2. Boys average 1.8 defects apiece; girls, 1.6. Boys 
suffer more commonly than girls from enlarged glands, 
defective breathing, enlarged tonsils and adenoids. Girls 
have poorer teeth and poorer eyesight. 

Dr. Maxwell adds this judicious comment: 

The conclusion that will cause most surprise is that 
physical defects play a much less important part in re- 
tarding children's progress in school than has been sup- 
posed. In view, however, of the unsatisfactory character 
of the physical examinations hitherto conducted by the 
Department of Health, too much stress should not be 
laid on this finding. Whether the increasing absence of 
physical ailments, and subsequently improved physical 
condition in children as they grow older and advance 
through the grades, is the result of the survival of the 
fittest, or of the regular discipline, intellectual, moral, and 
physical, of the schools, or of both causes, remains to be 
determined. 

A strong point is made for the need of unifica- 
tion of work in the school system of a city which 
has a constantly shifting population. Superin- 
tendents, principals and teachers must co-operate 
"to minimize the necessarily injurious effects of 
transfer from one school to another." 



Education's Loss 

The sad news comes from Scotland that Prof. 
Simon Somerville Laurie, of the University of Ed- 
inburgh, has died. He is known to American 
teachers more especially thru his pedagogical 
writings. His book on Comenius has long been 
considered a standard work. The same may be 
said of his "Rise of Universities." The "Histor- 
ical Survey of Pre-Christian Education," too, is 
a monument of pedagogical scholarship. "Insti- 
tutes of Education" is to be found in many peda- 
gogical libraries. His latest book was brought 
out under the title "Studies in the History of Edu- 
cational Opinions, from the Renaissance." His 
work in ethics, metaphysics and "natural the- 
ology" has won him distinction in the field of gen- 
eral philosophy. He died at the age of eighty 
years. 

Carroll D. Wright was perhaps better known 
as an authority on labor questions than as an 
educator, but his reports and addresses have in- 
fluenced educational thought in several ways. He 
was our first Federal Commissioner of Labor, and 
later became president of Clark College, at Wor- 
cester, Mass. He died February 20th. 

In Theodore B. Noss American education loses 
a warm-hearted, conscientious worker, whose life 
was. consecrated to the profession he had es- 
poused. He was among the first schoolmen to 
undertake the study of German pedagogy. His 
good counsel and sympathetic interest were in no 
small degree helpful in the planning and organi- 
zation of a departure which later developed into 
the New York University School of Pedagogy. 
He was connected with the normal school at Cali- 
fornia, Pa., for something like thirty years, twen- 
ty-six as president of the institution. He and 
Mrs. Noss always traveled and worked together. 
They spent considerable time in Europe and vis- 
ited nearly all the old-world countries. They 
rarely missed a meeting of the Department of Su- 
perintendence or the N. E. A. The heartfelt 
sympathy of many hundreds of teachers will go 
out to Mrs. Noss and the two children. Dr. Noss 
was laid low by a sudden attack of pneumonia, 
while in attendance at the Department of Super- 
intendence, in Chicago, and died on March 1. 
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Reading Course for the Well-Read Teacher 

Designed for Leisurely Reading from One's Own Books 

(Continued from January School Journal) 



Class IV.— The Drama 

I. ANCIENT CLASSICAL DRAMA 

1. Euripides' "Alcestis." 

a. Collateral Reading — Browning's "Balaus- 
tion's Adventure." 

2. ^schylus' "Agamemnon." 

3. Aristophanes' "Birds." 

II. SIXTEENTH CENTURY DRAMA 

1. Green's "Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay." 

2. Shakespeare's "As You Like It," "Macbeth," 

"Henry IV," "Henry V," "Henry VI." 

m. SEVENTEENTH CENTURY DRAMA 
1. Molifere's "Tartuffe." 

IV. EIGHTEENTH CENTURY DRAMA 

1. Goethe's "Faust." 

2. Sheridan's "Rivals." 

8. Goldsmith's "She Stoops to Conquer." 

4. Schiller's "Joan of Arc." 

V. NINETEENTH CENTURY DRAMA 

1. Ibsen's "Doll House." 

Class v.— Romances of Unreal Life and 
Adventure 

I. ANCIENT CLASSICAL ROMANCES 

1. Apuleius' "Golden Ass." (Containing the story 
of "Cupid and Psyche," so often referred 
to in literature.) 

U. MISCELLANEOUS PROSE ROMANCES 

1. Cervantes' "Don Quixote," Bohn's Edition. 

(Read from Volume I., Chapters 1 — 3, 7, 
8, 10, 21, 16, 17, 35, 45, 49; from Volume 
II., Chapters 5, 8, 10, 17, 25, 27, 33, 42, 
43, 44, 45, 47, 49, 53, 71, 74.) 

2. Le Sage's "Gil Bias." (Read Books 1, 4, 10, 

12.) 

3. More's "Utopia." 

4. Dumas' "Three Musketeers." 

5. Walpole's "Castle of Otranto." 

III. METRICAL ROMANCES 

1. Scott's "Lady of the Lake," "Marmion," 

"Lay of the Last Minstrel." 

2. Spenser's "Faerie Queene." Book I. 

IV. THE EPIC 

1. Milton's "Paradise Lost." (Read Books 1, 2, 

4, 9, 11, 12.) 

2. Dante's "Divina Commedia." (Read from the 

Inferno, Cantos 1, 2, 10, 12, 15, 90; from 
the Purgatorio, Cantos 1, 6, 15, 18, 23,27, 
30, 31, 32, 33; from the Paradiso, Cantos 
1, 2, 7, 10, 14, 17, 21, 27, 30, 32, 33.) 

V. ROMANCES OF UNREAL ADVENTURE SO TREATED 
AS TO GIVE THE ILLUSION OP REALITY 

1. DeFoe's "Robinson Crusoe." 

2. Swift's "Gulliver's Travels." 

3. Bunyan's "Pilgrim's Progress." 



Class VI.— Historical Narratives in which the Ad- 
venture Motif is No Longer Beyond the 
Bounds of Possibility 

1. Blackmore's "Loma Doone." 

2. Bulwer's "Last Days of Pompeii." 

3. Cooper's "Last of the Mohicans." 

4. Kingsley's "Hypatia." 

5. Wallace's "Ben-Hur." 

6. Porter's "Scottish Chiefs." 

7. Thackeray's "Henry Esmond." 

8. Scott's "Ivanhoe," "Rob Roy," "Kenilworth." 

9. Reade's "Cloister and the Hearth." 
10. Stevenson's "Master of Ballantrae." 



Class Vn,— The Novel 

NOVELS OF CONTEMPORARY LIFE, CREATING 
CHARACTER TYPES, BUT RETAINING THE RO- 
MANTIC MOTIF OF IMPROBABLE ADVENTURE 



1. Fielding's "Tom Jones." 

2. Smollett's "Humphrey Clinker." 

II. THE NOVEL OF QUIET DOMESTIC LIFE AND 
HOMELY SCENES 

1. Goldsmith's "Vicar of Wakefield." 

2. -Bumey's "Evalina." 

3. Austen's "Emma." 

4. Gaskell's "Cranford." 

5. St. Pierre's "Paul and Virginia." 

III. SIMILAR TALES IN VERSE 

1. Tennyson's "Enoch Arden." 

2. Mrs. Browning's "Aurora Leigh." 

IV. THE REALISTIC NOVEL — BASED UPON THE PER- 
SONAL EXPERIENCES AND OBSERVATIONS OF 
THE AUTHOR: THUS GIVING A VIVID PIC- 
TURE OF THE AUTHOR'S ERA 

1. Balzac's "Eugenie Grandet." 

2. Dickens' "Pickwick Papers." 

3. Black's "Macleod of Dare." 

4. Thackeray's "Vanity Fair." 

5. Borrow's "Lavengro." 

6. Hugo's "Les Miserables." 

7. Lover's "Handy Andy." 

8. Howells' "A Modem Instance." 

9. Kipling's "Kim." 

V. THE PSYCHOLOGICAL NOVEL 

1. Hawthorne's "Scarlet Letter.'' 

2. Bronte's "Jane Eyre." 

3. Meredith's "Egoist." 

4. Eliof s "Adam Bede," "Mill on the Floss." 

5. Hardy's "Tess of the D'Urbervilles." 

6. Goethe's "Wilhehn Meister." 

{To he continued) 
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Memory Gems for Grammar Grades 

(Saturdays and Sundays omitted) 



APRIL 1 
April is here! 

Listen, a bluebird is caroling near ! 
Low and sweet is the song he sings, 
As he sits in the sunshine with folded wings, 
And looks from the earth that is growing green 
To the warm blue skies that downward lean, 
As a mother does, to kiss the child 
That has looked up into her face and smiled. 

— Eben Eugene Rexpord. 

APRIL 2 

The winter being 
over, 
In order comes 
the spring, 

Which doth green 
herbs dis- 
cover, 
And cause the 
birds to sing. 

—Anne Collins. 

APRIL 5 
Think naught a 

trifle, tho .it 

small appear; 
The sands make 

the mountain ; 

moments the 

year; 
Trifles make life. 
— Young. 

APRIL 6 
Yet April waters, 
year by year, 
For laggard May 
her thirsty 
flowers ; 
And May, in gold 
of sunbeams 
clear. 
Pays April for 
her silvery 
showers. 
— Lucy Larcom. 

APRIL 7 
Knowledge is the 
hill which few 
may hope to 
climb ; 
Duty, the path that 
all may tread. 
— Morris. 

APRIL 8 
I am very glad the spring is come, — the sun shines 

out so bright. 
The little birds upon the trees are singing for 
delight. 

— M. a. Stodart. 
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Blackboard Calendar, Designed by Anna Eastham. 



We saw four eggs within a nest, 
And they were blue as the summer's sky. 

APRIL 13 ' 

We scatter seeds with careless hand. 
And dream we ne'er shall see them more; 

But for a thousand years 

Their fruit appears, 
In weeds that mar the land. 

Or healthful store. — John Keble. 



APRIL 14 
Every hour that 
fleets so slowly 
Has its task tQ 
do or bear ; 
Luminous the 
crown and 
holy. 
If thou set each 
gem with 
care. 
— ADELAroE A. 

Proctor. 

APRIL 15 
It is my faith that 

every flower 
Enjoys the air it 

breathes. 

— Wordsworth. 

APRIL 16 

Be patient! oh, be 
patient ! Put 
your ear against 
the earth; 
^Listen there how 
noiselessly the 
germ o' the seed 
has birth — 

How noiselessly 
and gently it up- 
heaves its little 
way. 

Till it parts the 
scarcely broken 
ground, and the 
blade stands up 
in day. 

—Richard C. 

Trench. 

APRIL 19 
There's a maple- 
bud redder to- 
day; 



I 



APRIL 9 

Nobility lies in the mind, 



not in the blood. 



APRIL 12 
Amid a hedge, where the first leaves 

Were peeping from their sheaths so shy, 



It will almost flower to-morrow; 
I could swear 'twas only yesterday 
In a sheath of snow and ice it lay. 
With fierce winds blowing it every way. 
— Helen Hunt Jackson. 

APRIL 20 

Build a little fence of trust around to-day, 

Fill the space with work and therein stay; 

Look not thru the bars upon to-morrow, 

God will help thee bear what comes of joy or 

sorrow. 

—Anonymous. 
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APRIL 21 

III habits gather by unseen degrees, 
As brooks make riversi 
And rivers run to seas. 

— Dryden. 



APRIL 22 

There are notes of joy from the hangbird and 
wren, 
And the gossip of swallows thru all the sky; 
The ground-squirrel gaily chirps by his den. 
And the wilding bee hums merrily by. 

— William Cullen Bryant. 



APRIL 23 

Ye coax the timid verdure, 

Along the hills of spring, 
Blue skies and gentle breezes. 

And soft clouds wandering! 
The choir of birds on budding spray. 

Loud larks in ether sing; 
A fresher pulse, a wider day. 

Give joy to everything. 

— William Allingham. 



APRIL 26 

Attempt the end, and never stand in doubt. 
Nothing's so hard but search will find it out. 

— Herrick. 



APRIL 27 

Small service is true service while it lasts; 
Of humble friends, bright creature! scorn not 
one: 
The daisy, by the shadow that it casts. 

Protects the lingering dewdrop from the sun. 

— Wordsworth. 



APRIL 28 

April brings the primrose sweet. 
Scatters daisies at our feet. 

— Sara Coleridge. 



APRIL 29 

There's not a cloud upon the sky. 

There's nothing dark or sad ; 
I jump, and scarce know what to do, I 

Feel so very glad. 
God must be very good indeed, who 

Made each pretty thing: 
I'm sure we ought to love Him much 

For bringing back the spring. 

— M. A. Stodart. 



APRIL 30 
April and May one moment meet, — 

But farewell sighs their greetings smother ; 
And breezes tell, and birds repeat, 
- How May and April love each other. 

— Lucy Larcom. 




A Summer View of Adams Playground, Chicago. 
How public playgrounds promote exercise that will brighten the lives of the little children and give them health. 
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Practical Nature Study 



By Frank Owen Payne 



Seed Study— I 



In the March issue of The School Journal 
(1)1 endeavored to show that nature-study may 
be and ought to be practical, and (2) a series of 
practical topics was offered as suggestive of what 
may be presented to this end. 

It is the purpose of this and the following con- 
tributions to offer many of these topics for fuller 
consideration, and to submit some schemes for 
presentation of such topics. 

The botanical aspect will first receive consider- 
ation, because plant material is cheap, easy to 
obtain, and convenient to handle. 

In the main, the experimental form will be em- 
ployed, first, because it is the nearest approach 
to the method of nature, second, because it is a 
method which appeals most directly to the pupil, 
thus awakening his interest, and third, because it 
is in line with the best scientific research. 

There is a natural and logical order in nature 
study, whether of the theoretical or practical 
sort. I venture to give it here for the benefit of 
young or inexperienced teachers. It may be 
stated as follows: 

(1) See the object to be studied. 

(2) Observe it. 

(3) Talk about it, or better ask such ques- 
tions as will compel the pupils to talk about 
the things under observation. 

(4) Draw, where such a thing is possible 
or practicable. 

(5) Write about ft in concise language. 

If it is to be a description, a few well-phrased 
sentences are enough. If it be an experiment, 
the following is an excellent form of recording: 

(1) The .object of the experiment. 

(2) The apparatus used in making the 
experiment. 

(3) The method employed with the result 
which followed each step. 

(4) The conclusion. 

An experiment has been well defined as a ques- 
tion asked of nature. 

In the foregoing scheme for recording an ex- 
periment, the question asked will always be the 
object, and the answer to that question will be the 
conclusion. This will become apparent when 
actual experiments are taken up. 

I. seeds AS sources of food 

The most convenient object to begin with is 
the seed. It stands at the beginning of plant life 
as seen by the naked eye. The seed is a baby 
plant. This in itself commends seed-study to the 
young. There is a bond of sympathy between the 
young of all animate things. Lambs, colts, 
calves, chicks, appeal to the child. They arouse 
his interest as nothing else can do. To a lesser 
degree, but quite as truly, the tiny embryo plant 
packed away in its protecting seed coats and sup- 
plied by Mother Nature with its food for future 
growth becomes an object worthy of consideration. 

Material for seed study can be easily secured. 
Large seeds are always preferable. Beans, peas, 
squash, acorns, chestnuts, almonds, and horse 
chestnuts are among the best for study. 

A casual glance at such seeds will disclose the 



fact that in spite of their varying colors, surface, 
and shape, they have one characteristic which 
makes them all alike. They all have somewhere 
a scar (hilum) , showing where they were attached 
to the inside of the fruit from which they came. 

This scar varies in size, color and position, but 
every seed has a scar somewhere upon its sur- 
face. In the bean it is near the middle of the 
concave side; in the squash, pumpkin and melon, 
at the pointed end; in the almond, chestnut, and 
acorn, at the large end ; and> in the pea and horse 
chestnut on one side. There is also on most seeds 
a minute hole or pore (the micropyle) which may 
be in the scar, near it, or on the opposite side 
from it. 

The coats or coverings of the seed must not 
escape observation. The outermost coat (testa) 
is a protection to the little plant within, but some- 
times it is clothed with down, hairs, hooks or 
other organs which assist in carrying the seed 
away, and thus help nature to spread the species. 
In grains, there are several coats which must be 
removed by grinding and sifting, hence the rela- 
tion between the manufacture of flour and coats 
of the seed. 

Having soaked the seeds in tepid water for a 
few hours, the coats may be easily removed and 
the baby plant (embryo) lies revealed. 

In the seeds mentioned above, the two thick- 
ened leaves (cotyledons) can be seen, and also the 
pointed end (hsrpocotyl), and usually the bud 
(plumule) which is destined to form the entire 
body of the future plant. 

Drawings should be made of the outside ap- 
pearance of the seeds studied, and of various as- 
pects -of the embryos. Collections of seeds should 
be encouraged. These are best made by providing 
small bottles for small seeds and trays for those 
of larger size. 

The seeds of commerce may be rudely grouped 
into four classes: (1) Those which are used for 
food, as wheat, corn, peas, beans, nuts, etc. ; (2) 
those which produce food products, as tomato, 
turnip, radish, etc.; (3) those which yield a mar- 
ketable Droduct, as cotton, flax, castor bean, cocoa, 
etc. ; (4) those which produce plants valuable for 
ornament, as nasturtium, phlox, mignonette, and 
other flowering and decorative plants. 

The foregoing classification leads to many in- 
teresting fields of study and observation. 

Milling Drocesses will be far better understood 
by him who knows the structure of a grain of 
wheat. The many closely wraoned envelopes 
must be removed before the nourishing kernel is 
reached. Every child should visit a mill and see 
how flour is made. First, the grinding; second,, 
the bolting, repeated again and again until the' 
indigestible outer portions have been removed and 
the nourishing portions saved for food. Accessory 
to this, there is also a chance to see the operation 
of steam engines or water wheels. These always 
apnea! to the visitor, whether child or adult. 

Collections of seed products, properly labelled 
and classified, are always helpful in making this 
work interesting and practical. Silch, for ex- 
ample, are a series representing whole wheat and 
every stage in the process of flour making, or 
com and every variety of com product. For 
example, the writer's collection of com products 
contains the following: 
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Indian corn 

Sweet com 

Pop com 

Com meal 

Hominy 

Samp 

Com starch process 

Glucose 

Hulled com 

Com flakes 

Popped com 

Parched com 

Com oil 

Feed 



10 varieties 

3 varieties 

3 varieties 

3 grades 



20 specimens 
4 specimens 



3 preparations 

2 samples 

3 varieties 



Similar collections illustrating all the useful 
seeds are possible, and the practical value of such 
material can not be gainsaid. 

In a similar manner, oils, flavors, and other 
seed extractives may be considered. Pepper, nut- 
meg, tanga beans, castor and croton beans, anise, 
are examples. 

In the foregoing work on seeds, a great deal 
of help can be obtained from the publications of 
the Agricultural Department at Washington and 
the bulletins of similar state institutions. 

These publications, altho intended primarily for 
the farmer, are of use to others as well, and their 
value to the teacher of nature study can not be 
over-estimated. 

In the next paper we shall consider "Seeds and 
Germination,'* and endeavor to show the relation 
of certain agricultural processes to the growth of 
crops. 



Dandelions 

By Lilian C. Flint, Minnesota. 

The wee rosettes that dot the cool grass in the 
spring are marvels of ingenuity and adaptation. 
They are almost the first flowers to come after 
the wood beauties. They are creatures of sun 
and shine, ideal flowers like fallen stars. 

It is, in its form, an example of ths flowers 
that gather themselves into heads, and make the 
very smallest amount of energy do for the whole 
family, instead of spending it on one blossom. A 
dandelion head is composed of hundreds of little 
blossoms, as may be seen by picking it apart. 

So it is not a flower but a head of flowers. Its 
first protection is the thick row of green leaves 
around the head. This wraps over it when the 
flowers are too small to be strong enough to look 
out for themselves, and after the flower has done 
its work, these same leaves wrap softly over the 
seeds, with their green mantle, and keep them 
safe until the warm days have ripened the seeds. 

Another of the dandelion's advantages is the 
long root by which the plant anchors itself as 
firmly as does a tree to the earth. It defies the 
wind and also defies you to pull it up, it has taken 
such a good deep hold on the earth. Dandelions 
are never freaks, they are always the same, never 
changing their color or shape, no matter how 
much they are encouraged to do so. The only 
change that I ever saw was a single stalk carrying 
two heads of flowers. 

The main business of all flowers is to produce 
seed, and the clever dandelion plant has this in 
mind from the beginning, by collecting all the wee 
flowers in one body and putting around them the 
protecting green blanket, which shuts in cold and 
wet weather. After a while the flowers or yellow 
parts fall off, and then the green mantle folds it- 
self around the seeds which are still on the head, 



and the dandelion lies close down on the earth, 
hugging it tight. The little seeds, safely out of 
the way of any stray animals that might come 
browsing along, leisurely ripen in the warm 
sunmier. 

When the seeds ar^ ripe and ready to fly, the 
plant has its sails all ready. Around each blos- 
som is a tiny tuft of hairs to help float it off to 
another place. Before the seeds were ripe the 
round head was sunken in and held the little 
seeds closely. Now that they are ready to leave 
their parent, the head has taken just the opposite 
position and bulges out like a thimble. 

So we see a gossamer sphere which is a regular 
fort, and fairly quivers to shoot forth its dart- 
like seeds. The seed are made so that they will 
float along in the air, for the silky hairs make it 
possible for them to do this, and they are car- 
ried further and further by the wind, while with- 
out this means of navigating the air they would 
fall at the foot of the flower. 

Besides a sail, the seed has a mast and anchor, 
ready for the voyage of life. From lying down 
to get its work done, it now stands erect and alert, 
for its life-work is nearing completion. Besides 
the sail at the lower part there are little grap- 
pling hooks that act the part of an anchor. They 
are wee barbs, and as the seed goes rollicking 
along, they catch in anything that will hold them. 
Often it is a brush-heap, and once caught the tiny 
umbrella of hairs that floated off the seed on its 
journey shuts up, and lets the seed sink slowly 
down to the ground, where it is to make its future 
home. If a stray gust of wind reaches it before 
it has safely reached the earth and tries to start 
it on again, the little barbs catch hold of any wee 
branch and hold on safely until the wind has 
blown out its gale. 

A dandelion is a determined thing. You may 
find the blossoms in almost any month of the 
year, if they have a little pr9tection. They are 
an immense crop every July of August, and flour- 
ish in unkempt lots where they are never shorn 
or watered. 

Let us take stock of their devices. First there 
is the one of living altogether instead of sepa- 
rately. Then the green awning that is drawn 
over and opened at will to protect from rain and 
cold. Next the hairs that will set them forth on 
their journey in search of another homestead. 
Again, the tall mast to which the seed acts like 
the weight on a balloon and keeps the silky hairs 
upright. Then the grappling hooks that enable 
the seed to anchor and stay in its future home. 
There is the trick of lying down all summer for 
the seeds to ripen and thus keeping out of the 
way of any stray animal that might be grazing 
about and eat it up. And then when it is all ready 
straightening^ up with its gray balloon in clusters 
all over the countryside. And its long taj>-root 
that goes down deep so that the plant is never at 
a loss for drinks of water. 

Of what use is it? Children weave it into some 
fashion of wreaths, and chains and balls, and play 
queer music on its stem, blowing thru it until the 
end splits and curls, and the youngsters make wry 
faces over the bitter milk. 

It grew first far away in Asia, but in this coun- 
try it is all over the fields, and meadows. It is 
gathered and cooked in the spring, the markets of 
our large cities are full of green baskets of it. It 
is used for medicine. 

In the fall comes a giant flower that in many 
ways follows the plan of the dandelion in its man- 
ner of getting on in the world. This is the sun- 
flower. It grows to the height of nearly eight 
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feet, and the flowers are on long stems. The disk 
is a beautiful seal brown, full of tiny vases of 
flowers, around them yellow leaves and green 
bracts, after the manner of the dandelion. It is 
called the sunflower because it is large and round 
and has yellow rays. These rays fold over at 
night and in cold wet weather and so protect 
the tiny little flowers from harm. 
The rays, and indeed the colored parts of all 



flowers, are more bitter, and altho they attract 
insects by their bright colors, they are not so ed- 
ible as the leaves and so escape being destroyed. 
The parts of the sunflower are easily seen and it 
is delightful to compare the two flowers, dande- 
lion and sunflower, and in the fall they can both 
be found. 

It is such thoughtful study of insects or plants 
that will get results. 



Lessons and Poems for Arbor Day 



Of the infinite variety of fruits which spring 
from the bosom of the earth, the trees of the wood 
are greatest in dignity. Of all the works of crea- 
tion which know the changes of life and death, 
the trees of the forest have the longest existence. 
Of all the objects which crown the gray earth, the 
woods preserve unchanged, throughout the great- 
est reach of time, their native character. The 
works of man are ever varying their aspect; his 
towns and his fields alike reflect the unstable 
opinions, the fickle wills and fancies of each pass- 
ing generation ; but the forests on his borders re- 
main to-day the same as they were ages of years 
since. Old as the everlasting hills, during thou- 
sands of seasons they have put forth and laid 
down their verdure in calm obedience to the decree 
which first bade them cover the ruins of the 
Deluge. — Susan Fenimore Cooper. 

Under the Apple Tree 

In a home-nest of peace and joy, 

'Bright and pleasant as a home can be, 
Lives a merry and sweet-faced boy 

Under a broad old apple-tree. 
Searching wide, you will seldom meet 

Child so blithesome and fair as he, — 
How can he help being pretty and aweet. 

Dwelling under an apple-tree? 

In the spring when the child goes out, 

Glad as a bird that winter's past. 
Making his flower-beds all about, 

Liking best what he finished last; 
Then the tree from each blossomy limb 

Heaps its petals about its feet. 
And like a benison above him 

Scatters its fragrances, sweet to sweet. 

In the summer the dear old tree 

Spreads above him its cooling shade. 
Keeping the heat from his cheek, while he, 

Playing at toil with rake and spade, 
Chasing the humming-bird's gleam and dart. 

Watching the honey-bees drink and doze, 
Gathers in body and soul and heart. 

Beauty and health like an opening rose. 

In the autumn, before the leaves 

Lose their greenness, the apples fall. 
Roll on the roof, and bounce from the eaves. 

Pile on the porch, and rest on the wall; 
Then he heaps on the grassy ground 

Rosy pyramids brave to see; 
How can he help being ruddy and sound. 

Dwelling under an apple-tree? 

In the winter, when winds are wild. 

Then, still faithful, the sturdy tree 
Keeps its watch o'er the darling child. 

Telling him tales of the May to be; 
Teaching him faith under stormy skies, 

Bidding him trust when he cannot see; 
How can he help being happy and wise. 

Dwelling under an apple-tree? 

— Elizabcth Akers Allen. 



To a Pine Tree 

Far up on Katahdin, thou towerest, 
Purple-blue with the distance and vast; 

Like a cloud o'er the lowlands, thou lowerest, 
That hangs poised on a lull in the blast, 
To its fall leaning awful. 

In the storm, like a prophet o'ermaddened, 
Thou singest and tossest thy branches; 

Thy heart with the terror is gladdened. 
Thou forebodest the dread avalanches. 

When whole mountains swoop valeward. 

In the calm thou o'erstretchest the valleys 
With thine arms, as if blessings imploring. 

Like an old King led forth from his palace, 
When his people to battle are pouring 
From the city beneath him. 

Spite of winter, thou keep'st thy green glory. 
Lusty father of Titans past number! 

The snowflakes alone make thee hoary. 

Nestling close to thy branches in slumber. 
And thee mantling with silence. 

Thou ah>ne know'st the splendor of winter, 
'Mid thy snow-silvered, hushed precipices, 

Hearing crags of green ice groan and splinter, 
And then plunge down the muffled abysses 
In the quiet of midnight. 

Thou alone know'st the glory of summer, 
Gazing down on thy broad seas of forest. 
On thy subjects that send a proud murmur 
Up to thee, to their sachem, who towerest 
From thy bleak throne to heaven. 

— James RusIsell Lowell. 



Elm Versus Apple 

The elm, in all the landscape green, 

Is fairest of God's stately trees; 
She is a g^racious-mannered queen, 

Full of soft bends and courtesies. 

But though her slender shadows play 
Their game of bo-peep on the grass, 

The hot kine pause not on their way. 
But panting to the thick oaks pass. 

And though the robins go, as guests. 
To swing among the elm's soft leaves. 

When they would build their snug round nests 
They choose the rough old apple-trees. 

The apple has no sinuous arms. 

No smooth obeisance in her ways; 
She lacks the elm's compliant charms , 

Yet she commands my better praise. 

— May Riley Smith. 
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Arbor Day Reproduction Stories 



A Sermon from a Thorn- Apple Tree 

I want to tell you about my thorn-apple tree. 
It came up by the gate, where it gets the drip 
from the watering-trough; that's what made it 
grow so strong and handsome. Every year it is 
just as full of blossoms as the apple trees, and you 
know what it bears — little red seedy berries, good 
for nothing at all, so I used to think. But the 
first spring after I was sick, when I was thinking 
how pretty it was — ^all blown out, and the green 
leaves peeping thru the white— it just came to me 
that the thorn-apple was doing what it was made 
for exactly the same as the russet trees and the 
pippins ; and I took notice, as I never did before, 
how the squirrels came to eat the seeds in the fall, 
and how the blue- jays and the winter-birds seemed 
always to find something there for a breakfast, 
and I came to love that thorn-apple and enjoy it 
more than anjrthing else. 

It always seemed to have some lesson for me. 
I call it my preacher, and whenever I look at it I 
think the Lord wants thorn-apples as well as pip- 
pins. He sets a good many of His children to 
feeding birds and squirrels, and doing little things 
that nobody takes any note of, and Vm thankful 
every day that He lets me grow the blossoms, and 
feed His birds. Perhaps that is all He may want 
of you. Ruby, but don't you be troubled about that. 
"Abide in Him/' as the branch abideth in the vine, 
and He'll see to the fruit. It will be just the kind 
He wants you to bear. 

— Emily Huntington Miller's "Thorn-Apple." 



The Oak and the Mistletoe Seed 

A seed of the beautiful mistletoe was separated 
from its parent. It went forth in search of a 
home wherein it might receive protection and 
care. "Perhaps," said the little seed to itself, "I 
may one day be a large and beautiful plant like 
that from which I have sprung." 

It knew by instinct that the earth, in whose 
bosom the mighty forest trees buried their 
spreading roots, would have no welcome for a 
seed of mistletoe; that it must seek elsewhere the 
rest and nourishment it so desired. "Surely there 
must be room for me in the world !" the wander- 
ing seed exclaimed. 

Seeing a stately elm, it thought, "Here is a tree 
that must be as generous as he is stately; here 
shall be my home." But the elm was not gener- 
ous. He scorned the humble petition of the seed, 
and said there was not a corner in his branches 
for a beggar. In vain did the seed plead its great 
need of help ; the elm was as hard as a stone, and 
cared not at all for the tiny creature's sorrow. 

A beech near by was even more narrow-minded 
than the elm, and fairly drove the seed away with 
the angry question : "Why should I afford a rest- 
ing-place to vagrant shrubs of your kind?" and 
the poor, weary wanderer began to think that it 
wpuld be as well to die at once as to die af the end 
of a long, fruitless pursuit. 

An oak in the forest, to whom the seed next ap- 
pealed, listened to the sorrowing voice of the wan- 
derer, and was more merciful than the elm or the 
beech had been. Satisfied at last, the little seed 
found rest in the arms of the mighty oak. Before 
long a delicate green leaf aopeared, and then an- 
other and another; and in time a beautiful shrub 
grew upon the great forest tree. 



When the summer had passed, the winds of au- 
tumn came moaning thru the woods, and the 
leaves fell in showers. The stately elm lost its 
beautiful foliage, the beech stood bare and shiv- 
ering in the blast, and even the hospitable oak saw 
his splendid drapery of green change and fall. 
And soon the winter's ice and snow made the for- 
est desolate. Yet was the oak grand and attrac- 
tive still. 

The mistletoe covered the broad bosom of the 
tree, and was indeed life in the midst of death. 
Strong and ever green, the winter could not rob 
it of its beauty or its strength. Its waxen berries, 
rivaling the snow in whiteness, seemed to the 
beech and elm like so many mocking eyes turned 
upon them. But to the venerable oak they were 
like rare and precious jewels. 

One fine day in winter, the oak made this speech 
to a merry little group who stood admiring the 
mistletoe: "When I received a tiny straying seed 
and gave it my protection, do you suppose that I 
knew what would* follow ? If I had stood in the 
forest destitute of leaves as my fellow-trees are, 
would you have gathered around to admire me?" 

"I know that the mistletoe, with its white ber- 
ries, attracted your eyes, yet am I not proud to 
bear that shrub in my arms and to call it my fos- 
ter-child? Kindness enriches both the giver and 
the receiver. In my long, long life I have learned 
many lessons, but this is the best of all: be. kind 
for the very sake of kindness, and you will have 
your reward." — Selected. 



The Acorn and the Pumpkin 

A country lad, as he lay one day stretched out 
upon his back beneath a large oak, observed the 
runner of a pumpkin, with heavy fruit on it, 
climbing upon a hedge near at hand. 

He shook his head at this, and said, "It is very 
odd to see such immense fruit on so slender a 
stem, and these tiny acorns up there on this 
great oak. I really think it would have been bet- 
ter if these big, yellow pumpkins, the size of a 
man's head, had been made to grow upon the stout 
tree, and those small acorns, not so large as my 
thumb, upon the creeping plant." 

He had scarcely done speaking, when a good- 
sized acorn fell right upon his nose, and gave him 
rather a sharp rap. 

As he jumped up, rubbing the sore place, he 
could not help saying: "But if that had been a 
pumpkin that fell just now, it would have been 
all over with my poor nose." And this was not 
quite so stupid as what he said before. — Selected. 



The Tree That Tried to Grow 

One time there was a seed that wished to be a 
tree. It was fifty years ago, and more than fifty 
— a hundred, perhaps. 

But first there was a great bare granite rock in 
the midst of the Wendell woods. Little by little, 
dust from a squirrel's paw, as he sat upon it eat- 
ing a nut ; fallen leaves, crumbling and rotting, — 
and perhaps the decayed shell of the nut, — ^made 
earth enough in the hollows of the rock for some 
mosses to grow ; and for the tough little saxifrage 
flowers, which seem to thrive on the poorest fare, 
and look all the healthier, like very poor children. 

Then, one by one, the mosses and blossoms 
withered, and turned to dust; until, after years 
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and years and years, there was earth enough to 
make a bed for a little feathery birch seed which 
came flying along one day. 

The sun shone softly thru the forest trees ; the 
summer rain pattered thru the leaves upon it ; and 
the seed felt wide-awake and full of life. So it 
sent a little pale-green stem up into the air, and a 
little white root down into the shallow bed of 
earth. But you would have been surprised to see 
now much the root found to feed upon in only a 
handful of dirt. 

Yes, indeed! And it sucked and sucked away 
with its little hungry mouths, till the pale-green 
stem became a small brown tree, and the roots 
grew tough and hard. 



So, after a great many years, there stood a tall 
tree as big around as your body, growing right 
upon a large rock, with its big roots striking into 
the ground on all sides of the rock, like a queer 
sort of wooden cage. 

Now, I do not believe there was ever a boy in 
this world who tried as hard to grow into a wise, 
or a rich, or a good man, as this birch seed did 
to grow into a tree, that did not become what he 
wished to be. And I don't think anybody who 
hears the story of the birch tree, growing in the 
woods of Wendell, need ever give up to any sort of 
diflSculty in his way, and say, "I can't." Only try 
as hard as the tree did, and you can do everything. 

— Francis Lee. 



The Shower 

Th' rainbarrel fills and overflows, 

An' th' water runs in frothy streams; 
Th' drops stand thick on bud an' rose, 

An' th* old' slate barn roof shines an' gleams; 
Th' rooster drops his tail an' runs 

For th* carriage shed, an' th' limbs hang low. 
Th' thunder roars like far-off guns, 

Awi' it's fresh an' green down th' long corn row. 

An* it*s drip, drip, drip from th' ridge an' eaves; 

It's dash, dash, dash on th' window-pane; 
It's swish, swish, swish in the ellum leaves, 

An' it's splash, splash, splash down th' muddy lane; 
Th' cows low soft in th' milkin' shed. 

An' th' plow horse steams where a nearby limb 
Spreads out its leaves above his head 

To keep the rain-drops off'n him. 



An' ol' Doc Griggs goes tearin* past, 

A-splash, splash, splash with his big red roan, 
T* beat the stork or to put a cast 

On a broken leg or t* splint a bone; 
Or p'raps Dad Sykes is tuck ag'in 

With his pleurisy or an azmy spell, 
W'ich Doc can knock with a pint o' gin 

An' some epecac an' some calomel. 

An' it's grease my boots so they won't shrink tight, 

An' it*8 read my Times an* let her come. 
For th' corn jist jumps when th' weather's right. 

An' I'm glad I ain't Doc Griggs, by gum. 
With his muddy wheels an* his big, red roan 

An' his epecac an' his calomel. 
An' I'm glad it ain't my broken bone 

Or my pleurisy or my azmy spell. 

-—J. W. Foley, in the New York Times, 




Elm Blossom 

The bloom of the elm is falling. 

Falling hour by hour. 
On the buds and the golden blossoms, 
That are badges of spring's sweet 
power; 
On the white throat, little builder. 

That, as he buildeth sings; 
On the chattering, glittering starling; 
And on the swallow's wings. 

The bloom of the elm is falling 

Upon the passi)ig bee; 
And on the rosy clusters 

That stud the appl^tree; 
On the sloping roof's brown thatch- 
ing; 

And on the springing grass; 
On the dappled, meek-eyed cattle; 

On lover and on lass. 

With the rain and with the snow- 
• flakes 

The angel of the year 
Comes, with his swift wings glancing, 

Bringing us hope or fear; 
Now dying leaves, now blossoms. 

He scatters o'er the land: 
In storms and in the sunshine, 

I've seen his beckoning hand. 

— Hours at Home. 



For the Blackoard. 
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Grammar School Course in Literature 

By Harriet E. Peet, State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 



An Outline for the Study of Sohrab 
and Rustum 

Matthew Arnold's "Sohrab and Rustum" is an 
episode taken from a Persian story. It is written 
in such simple, clear English and with such keen 
appreciation of heroism that it has all the dig- 
nity, force and beauty of a true epic. It is like a 
bit of exquisitely sad, heroic and religious music; 
it stirs the emotions and leaves the heart filled 
with compassion for those whom "fate overrules." 
There is no sentimentality about the story, no ab- 
stract thought, no emotions beyond the compre- 
hension of a sixth-grade pupil. It is, for these 
reasons, an excellent thing to study in the last 
years of the granunar school. 

The story tells how the Tartar hero Sohrab 
seeks his father Rustum, and how they meet, un- 
known to each other, on the battlefield in single 
combat. Rustum is in disguise and does not 
know that he has a son. Years before Sohrab's 
mother had feared her warrior husband would 
make a soldier of her son, so she had sent word 
to the father that their child was a girl. In spite 
of the mother's care her child grew into a war- 
rior. As Sohrab carried the "Tartar ensign" in 
the battlefield his heart was filled more and more 
with one desire, — ^he fondly hoped to find the 
father whom he had never known. 

At the beginning of Matthew Arnold's story, 
Sohrab challenges the Persian hosts, that he, thru 
a single combat, may win such renown that his 
father, Rustum, will hear of him. Rustum, un- 
aware of the consequences, answers the challenge. 
The two meet on the battlefield. A strange feel- 
ing of kinship overpowers them and both are 
loathe to flght, but fate overrules. They fight. 
Neither gains an advantage until Rustum, in an- 
ger, shouts his name. This unnerves Sohrab. His 
shield falls and he is fatally wounded. As he 
dies he shows Rustum the seal pricked upon his 
arm by his mother, and tells how great her grief 
will be. Then Rustum knows that he has killed 
his only son. 

The following outline is adapted to seventh and 
eighth year pupils and with some simplification 
to the sixth grade. It aims to cultivate in the 
children the habit of thinking and feeling as they 
read, to give them power in the use of language, 
to aid them in reading interpretively, but more 
than all of these, to develop in th^m broader hu- 
manity thru the appreciation of good literature. 

The work as outlined below begins with an in- 
troduction and ends with summarizing exercises 
so that the parts of the poem may be held perspec- 
tive and the selection be regarded as a unit. 
The work Between the introduction and the sum- 
mary is centered about the eight incidents of the 
epic. The exercises on each of the incidents are 
of five kinds. First there is a preparation for 
study. At the end of each recitation the teacher 
and pupils go over the advance text together, se- 
lecting topics for talks and clearing up all difficul- 
ties of the text. This exercise is valuable in 
teaching the children how to study. The second 
exercise on each incident consists of an outline of 
work for a study period. | This is also important, 
for no pupils can gain independence without be- 
ing thrown upon their own responsibilities and 



made to work unaided. The third division of 
work consists of the topic recitations, which may 
be given by the pupils at the beginning of a reci- 
tation. It is thru this exercise that the children 
gain power in the use of language. The fourth 
step, class discussions, affords opportunity to 
make the study of value ethically and to develop 
in the children some of the rudiments of literary 
criticism. The fifth exercise is the one for which 
the others all prepare, oral reading. 

The incidents are planned for one lesson apiece. 
When two are required one should be allowed for 
the topic reports, memory work and class discus- 
sion, and the other for reading and preparation 
for study. If a class has not won independence 
in study it may be necessary to divide the work 
on each incident into three parts. If this is nec- 
essary the division would fall in this way : Liesson 
one — Topic reports, memory work and class dis- 
cussion. Lesson two — Oral reading. Lesson three 
— Careful study of text of advance section. The 
work should be crowded sufficiently so that it is 
entirely finished before the enthusiasm of the 
class begins to wane. A six weeks' limit is a 
good one. 

No outline can be followed literally. The mood 
and ability of a class must determine so much of 
the work that a teacher must be able to turn from 
her plan and meet what the moment demands. 
The most that this outline hopes to do is to be 
suggestive. 

INTRODUCTION 

(1) Description of the geographical setting of 
the story: the Aral sea; the sluggish Oxus; the 
sandy plains; the sparsely settled region to the 
north ; "high Pamere." 

(2) Reading of the story by the teacher to the 
point where father and son meet, lines 1 to 303. 

(3) Discussion with the class of the relation of 
Sohrab and Rustum and how it might have hap- 
pened that they were unknown to each other. 

First Incident — Sohrab's Request 

1. Class to study : (a) The setting of the inci- 
dent, — "What a soldier might have seen as he 
looked out from his tent over the battlefield in the 
early morning" ; (b) The character of Sohrab, — 
"Why Sohrab was regarded as a hero by the Tar- 
tars"; (c) Sohrab's request; (d) Peran-Wisa's 
regard for Sohrab, and his answer to the request, 
— "What showed Peran-Wisa loved Sohrab? Why 
did he grant his request?" 

2. Each child is to make a report during the 
recitation period on one of the topics, which he has 
chosen from the following list. These reports are 
to be well-organized, brief talks on such subjects 
as: In the Tartar Army at Daybreak; The Young 
Tartar Hero; Sohrab's One Wish; Peran-Wisa's 
Regard for Sohrab. These talks should be as 
simple and brief as the following: 

IN THE TARTAR CAMP AT DAYBREAK 

An early morning fog half hides a Tartar camp 
pitched upon the sandy plain of Oxus. All is 
quiet except for a figure of a young warrior clad 
in a war cloak who comes from out his tent into 
the cool dampness, and silently passes among the 
quarters of the sleeping soldiers until he reaches 
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a tent larger than the others and set somewhat 
apart. This he enters. 

THE TARTAR HERO 

Sohrab was the hero of the Tartar army. He 
was as brave as a lion and as swift as a deer. He 
was but a boy in years, and yet he had fought in 
many battles, and in them all carried the ensign 
of the Tartars forward and beaten the Persians 
back. 

3. Class Discussion : As the third part of the 
study of this incident the teacher must see that 
certain facts are grasped by all the children: 
namely, Sohrab is a Tartar, fighting for the Tar- 
tars under Peran-Wisa. He is fighting in order 
to win a name for himself which will help him to 
find his father. Rustum, his father, whom he has 
never seen, is a Persian, who apparently is no lon- 
ger as active as in the days of his great renown. 

4. Oral Reading : The fourth part of the study 
of this section should be oral reading by the class 
of the entire incident, — lines 1 to 94. In the read- 
ing the children should try to show how strongly 
Sohrab desires to find his father, and how much 
beloved he is by Peran-Wisa. It is a dramatic 
scene and offers an opportunity for a good read- 
ing drill if the class, thru the oral reports, have 
grasped both the thought and mood of the incident. 

5. Preparation for the study of the second inci- 
dent: In this the teacher helps the children to 
find their topics upon which to study and report. 
Questions are asked where the text is not under- 
stood. 

The Second Incident — ^The Challenge 

LINES 94 — 187 
1. Class to study : 

a Contrasting appearance of the two armies : 
the Tartars, unkempt, wild, various; the 
Persians, well-ordered, "Bright in bur- 
nished steel." 

b The ceremony of the challenge: The Tar- 
tar leader winds his way thru his squad- 
rons and checks his foremost ranks; Fe- 
rood, the leader of the Persians, checks his 
ranks and comes forward to hear the chal- 
lenge. The challenge is given. 

c The attitude of the two armies over the 
challenge. 

d The Persian Council and the answer to the 
challenge. 

2. Children's Reports: The Muster of the 
Troops; The Challenge; The Council. 

3. Details to be straightened out in the minds 
of the children ; the names of the leaders on the 
Persian side. The two sides made distinct. Tar- 
tars: Peran-Wisa, Haman, Sohrab, Afrasiab; 
Persians: Rustum, Ferood, Gudurz, King Kai 
Khosroo. Aid to be given children in interpreta- 
tion of similes : The Tartar army streaming forth 
like the cranes over Cashin and the Aralian estua- 
ries ; the Tartar army receiving a thrill of joy sim- 
ilar to a shiver thru a field of grain on a bright 
sunny day; the Persians receiving the news of 
the challenge like travelers on a dangerous moun- 
tain pass. 

4. Reading only of the section embraced be- 
tween lines 141 to 187, "But Peran-Wisa, with his 
herald, came, . . . Let Sohrab arm, and we will 
find a man." Special attention should be given to 
the martial element in this section. The chal- 
lenge, for example, should be read in an even, sus- 
tained voice with the words prolonged, as if they 
were to be heard at a distance: 

"Verood, and ye, Persians and Tartars, hear ! 
Let there be truce between the hosts to-day. 



But choose a champion from the Persian lords 
To fight our Champion Sohrab, man to man." 
5. Preparation for study or third incident: 
glancing thru lines 187 to 291 for pupils to dis- 
cover topics and to ask for explanations of parts 
hard to understand. 

Third Incident — In Rustum's Tents 

1. Pupils todiscover thru study of the text: (a) 
What was strange about Rustum's occupation the 
morning of the preparation for battle; (b) the 
reason why Rustum was not fighting; (c) the 
manner by which Gudurz persuades him to take 
up the challenge; (d) Rustum's preparation for 
battle; (e) Ruksh, the horse. 

2. Reports : Rustum at his morning meal ; Gu- 
durz and Rustum; The Preparation for Battle. 

3. Points to be impressed upon children : Rus- 
tum goes in disguise to the battle ; the fact that he 
does not know that he had a son, but that he 
wishes that such a young man as Sohrab were his 
son; interpretation of simile: ''And dear as the 
wet dives to the eyes, etc." 

4. Reading of entire incident. Attention should 
be called to Rustum's cordial soldierly ways, his 
pride in his reputation, his sorrow over the fact 
that he has no son, so that the reading may ex- 
press these things, and be, therefore, interpretive. 

BETWEEN THIRD AND FOURTH INCmENTS — COMPO- 
SITION STUDY 

The lesson before the combat offers an excellent 
opportunity for a comparison of the two heroes, 
Sohrab and Rustum, and for a prediction of the 
end of the story. These subjects are suitable for 
written work. The written work should be pre- 
ceded by class discussions so that when the chil- 
dren come to write they have some idea of what 
they would like to say. An author must experi- 
ment with his material and watch the effect much 
as an artist does with color. For this reason it is 
well to let the children experiment with original 
similes in the compositions on Sohrab and Rus- 
tum. If this is done first as a class exercise, the 
children will see what ones are appropriate and 
what are absurd, awkward or foolish. 

Fourth Incident — Father and Son Meet 
LINES 291-398 

1. Study: (a) memorizing a simile from parts 
read; (b) arrangement of army; (c) Rustum's 
fir^ impression of Sohrab; (d) Rustum's warn- 
ing; (e) Sohrab's belief that he has found his 
father; (f) Rustum's suspicion and taunt; (g) 
Sohrab's reply. 

2. Reports: Signs of Kinship; An Evil Sus- 
picion; Why Sohrab felt Confident. 

. 3. Discussion : Possibility of near relatives rec- 
ognizing each other when unknown to one an- 
other; Interpretation of simile. 

4. Reading of incident. 

5. Choosing of topics in the fifth incident. 

Fifth Incident— The Combat 

LINES 398-525 

1. Study (a) to find order of events in the com- 
bat : First strokes are taken ; Rustum falls ; Soh- 
rab desires to give up the battle ; Rustum is angry ; 
second strokes are taken; Rustum's plume is de- 
filed; Rustum shouts his name; Sohrab is un- 
nerved by name and falls wounded. Study (b) 
to get a definite idea of some one part of battle; 
(c) to interpret and memorize a simile. 

2. Reports : Abstract of the story of the Com- 
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bat; An Incident in the Combat; An Interpreta- 
tion of a Simile. 

3. Discussion : At what points did fate deter- 
mine the battle? What advantages over the other 
had each hero in the combat? Where did the 
blame lay for the fatal outcome of the duel? 

4. Reading: Entire incident. 

5. Preparation for Study : The selection of top- 
ics for advance lesson. 

Sixth Incident— The Revelation of Son 
to Father 

LINES 527-689 

1. Study: (a) to find why Rustum did nfot 
recognize Sohrab as his son; (b) how Sohrab 
proved he was Rustum's son, first by the story 
of his mother and second by showing the seal 
pricked upon his arm; (c) interpret similes,— "A 
breeding eagle sitting in her nest," "At dawn the 
shepherd from his mountain-lodge descries," "A 
fragrant tower of purple bloom." 

2. Reports: Sohrab's Grief for His Mother; 
Rustum's Memories; The Seal; Interpretation of 
Similes. 

3. Discussion: How did Sohrab show his no- 
bility after he was wounded? What is the saddest 
thing in this part of the story? 

4. Reading: The entire incident. 

5. Glancing thru the text of the seventh inci- 
dent to discover topics and to ask for aid with dif- 
ficult passages. 

Seventh Incident — Rustum's Grief 
LINES 689-827 

1. Study: (a) How Rustum showed his grief; 
(b) Sohrab's words of comfort to his father; (c) 
Sohrab's words to Ruksh; (d) Sohrab's wishes for 
his own burial; (e) Sohrab's thought for his men; 
(f) Rustum's promises and his grief. 

2. Reports: Rustum's Grief ;Ruksh, the Horse; 
Sohrab's Thoughts for Others. 

3. Discussion: What were the hardest things 
which Rustum had to bear? What was the most 
noble thing said or done by Sohrab? 

4. Reading: Entire incident. 

ILighth Incident — The Death of Sohrab 

LINES 827-893 

1. Study: (a) how Rustum mourned for Soh- 
rab; (b) the dispersion of the armies. 

2. Discussion : What things are shown by the 
story taken entire? What is the point to the 
story? How does the story help people? 

3. Reading : Entire incident. 

SUMMARIZING WORK 

1. Discussion and then 
writing upon favorite 
scenes in the story. 

2. Favorite similes in- 
terpreted, memorized 
and illustrated in water- 
colors. 

3. Class composition; 
a review of Sohrab and 
Rustum. Paragraph out- 
line (1) What is the 
poem about? (2) What 
are the main events in 
the story? (3) How do 
the characters compare? 

4. Individual composi- 
tions; (subject) Why I 
like the story of Sohrab 
and Rustum; (titles) A 
Persian Story; A Brave 
Hero ; Sohrab and Rustum. 



5. Memorizing a chosen section of the postlude. 
And night came doym bver the solemn waste, 
And the two gazing hosts, and that sole air, 
And darkened all; and a cold fog, with night, 
Crept from the Oxus. Soon a hum arose. 
As of a great assembly loos'd, and fires 
Began to twinkle thru the fog; for now 
Both armies mov'd to camp, and took their meal: 
The Persians took it on the open sands 
Southward, the Tartars by the river marge: 
And Rustum and his son were left alone. 
But the majestic river floated on, 
Out of the mist and hum of that low land, 
Into the frosty starlight, and there mov'd, 
Rejoicing, thru the hush'd Chorasmian waste. 
Under the solitary moon: he fiow'd 
Right for the polar star, past Orgunje, 
Brinuning, and bright, and large; then sands begin 
To hem his watery march, and dam his streams. 
And split his currents, that for many a league 
The shorn and parcelled Oxus strains along 
Thru beds of sand and matted rushy isles; 
Oxus, forgetting the bright speed he had 
In his high mountain-cradle in Pamere, 
A foird circuitous wanderer: till at last 
The long'd-for dash of waves is heard, and wide 
His luminous home- of waters opens, bright 
And tranquil, from whose floor the new-bath'd stars 
Emerge, and shine upon the Aral Sea. 



Our WiUows 

It is when the east wind blows. 

And his cohorts gather and ride. 
That the willows before my window 

Show me their silver side. 

When the air is sweet and still, 
And all heaven beams light and mirth, 

Tho their green boughs quiver and sparkle, 
They look and lean to earth. 

But the moment the storm-wind blows. 
And the storm-clouds gather and ride. 

They lift up their branches to heaven, 
And show me the silver side. 

Tis not to fear and sadness. 

They owe that silver sheen; 
Unseen, in calm and gladness. 

It underlies the green. 

And when the North-west triumphs. 

And baffled storm-clouds flee. 
They fling out their silvery streamers. 

And hail the VICTORY. 

— Hours at Home. 




Children Making a Running Track at the Rosedale Playground, Washington, D. C. 

Courtesy of Dr. Henry S. Curtis, Supervisor of Washington Playgrounds. 
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Events of the Year 1908 in Outline-Ill 



By Maud Elma Kingsley, Maine 



Island Possessions oi the United States 

Note. — In the island possessions of the United 
States, the year has been uneventful. 

1. Hawaii asks for no change in existing condi- 

ditions beyond relief from the navigation 
laws which prevent foreign vessels from 
engaging in the carrying trade between the 
islands and the mainland of the United 
States. 

2. The Porto Ricans ask American citizenship 

and the recognition of the island as a ter- 
ritory, not a dependency, of the United 
States. 

(This would merely put Porto Rico and 

Hawaii on the same plane.) 

3. The Philippines. 

a. The leaders of political opinion among the 
Christian races still present their claim to 
inunediate and absolute independence; and 
the Philippine Assembly, which is con- 
trolled by them, has, ever since its forma- 
tion, performed very skilfully the part of a 
parliamentary opposition to the American 
Government, which retains the veto power 
over its proceedings. 

(1) There is, however, much evidence that 
the eagerness of these men to get rid of 
the Americans is on the wane. All of them 
are "smart" ; many of them are sincere pa- 
triots; and they are beginning to realize 
that the United States has done, and can 
still do, much to benefit the islands, politi- 
cally as well as materially, and that so long 
as the Filipinos can come into the court of 
American public opinion with clean hands, 
they need fear no gross injustice nor op- 
pression. 

(2) A delegate from the islands, perma- 
nently resident in Washington, will hence- 
forth act as a connecting link between 
American and Filipino politics. 

Cuba 

1. The American occupation of Cuba is to ter- 

minate soon after the beginning of the 
New Year. 

2. The election held in November resulted in the 

choice for President of the Republic of a 
man who, when the Americans intervened, 
was under arrest for a revolutionary at- 
tempt; but all parties in the island profess 
to believe that the principle of majority 
rule, as practised in the United States, is 
now understood and appreciated by the 
Cubans. 

The Republic of Panama 

1. In the Republic of Panama, also, the influence 

of the United States was exerted to secure 
a fair election, which resulted in a change 
of party government. 

2. The interest of the United States in Panama 

is such that the American Government can- 
not tolerate revolutionary outbreaks there 
or the peculiar notions of tenure of office 
which give rise to the revolutionary idea. 

3. Work on the great canal has been vigorously 

prosecuted and with such success that the 



estimate of time required for its completion 
has been officially shortened. 

Foreign Interests 

(Little that is noteworthy has occurred in the 
foreign relations of the United States.) 

THE AMERICAN BATTLESHIP FLEET 

1. The American Battleship Fleet, on a prac- 

tice cruise around the world, has touched 
at several ports in South America, crossed 
the Pacific to Australia, and visited Japan 
and China. Everywhere its appearance 
has been made the occasion for a display, of 
the most friendly sentiments toward the 
United States, far beyond the requirements 
of ordinary diplomatic courtesy. 

2. Early in the coming year, the cruise will be 

continued home thru the Mediterranean 
Sea. 

RELATIONS WITH THE SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS 

1. In common with nearly all the great powers, 

the United States has been compelled to 
break off direct diplomatic relations witii 
the Republic of Venezuela, owing to the 
failure of the Venezuelan President, Cas- 
tro, to comply with diplomatic custom in 
the consideration of claims of American 
citizens against his government, 
a. This incident brings home to the American 
people the fact that Venezuela is defying 
the world, relying on the fact that her ter- 
ritory, which is all she has to lose, is prac- 
tically protected against invasion by the 
• United States under the Monroe Doctrine. 
(Doubtless many of the claims which are 
being thrust on the attention of Presi- 
dent Castro, from all quarters, are un- 
just; but he is making no effort at ad- 
justment or compromise.) 

2. How to protect the smaller and more back- 

ward of the American Republics against 
European aggression, without upholding 
them in wrongdoing and without impairing 
their responsibility as sovereign states, is 
a puzzling problem for American diplo- 
macy, 
a. In dealing with this problem, however, the 
United States is, at present, unhampered 
by European jealousy or by the susoicion 
and distrust of the more important Latin- 
American States. 



One More Lincoln Story 

Abraham Lincoln, before he was elected to the 
Presidency, in response to an inquiry as to the 
financial standing of a neighbor, wrote a letter as 
follows : 

"Yours of the 10th instant received. I am well 
acquainted with Mr. and know his cir- 
cumstances. First of all, he has a wife and baby ; 
together they ought to be worth $50,000 to any 
man. Secondly, he has an office in which there 
is a table worth $1.50, and three chairs worth, 
say, $1. Last of all, there is in one comer a large 
rat-hole that will bear looking into. 
"Respectfully yours. 

"A. Lincoln.'^ 
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Geography-Industrial and Commercial 



The Samovar in Russia 
One of the great industries of Russia, says Con- 
sul James W. Ragsdale, of St. Petersburg, is the 
manufacture of household utensils from brass, 
nickel, copper, and copper alloys. Kettles, pots, 
pans, and bowls of every conceivable kind and 
shape are made and sold by the thousands. The 
most interesting utensil, and the one of most fre- 
quent use in the Russian home, is what is known 
as the samovar, or hot-water urn. Every house, 
however humble, has one or more, and they are 
in constant use. The Russian breakfast is tea 
and rolls, sometimes with butter and jam added. 
A fire in the kitchen stove before luncheon time 
is the exception, hence the popularity of the sam- 
ovar. These are made in the most beautiful 
shapes and designs, and have capacity for heat- 
ing from 12 to 30 glasses of water for private 
homes, and from 1 to 5 gallons for hotel purposes. 
The samovar industry first began about sixty 
years ago, and has gradually developed until now 
the annual output averages in value about $2,575,- 
000, and gives employment to many thousands of 
men, women, and children. In the manufacture 
of these vessels, until recently, only the lower 
part, or what is called the podden, or stand, the 
faucet and handles, were molded, all the remain- 
ing parts, namely, the body, the neck that joins 
it to the stand, the interior pipe, the charcoal 
tube, and the water compartment were welded 
out of sheet latten, or thin plates of copper, and 
the requisite form was given to them by means of 
hammering. 

Recently, however, a new method of manufac- 
turing the lid direct from the sheet by means of 
pressing it into a form attached to the rotating 
spindle of a lathe, and by using a special instru- 
ment called devilnik, has been introduced. Under 
this invention it is possible to manufacture all 
the parts by machinery. The central tube, 
whence the heat emanates (being filled with burn- 
ing charcoal) , is either cast or hand-forged from 
brass. The most beautiful of these urns are made 
from pinchbeck, an alloy of copper and zinc, which 
gives the vessel a beautiful golden appearance. 
Many are made from nickel or nickel plate, while 
others are heavily plated with silver. Those most 
in use, however, are made from brass and copper. 
The prices range anywhere from $3.75 to $80. 



Blueberries in Nova Scotia 

Consul Alfred J. Fleming furnishes the follow- 
ing report on the cultivation of blueberries in 
Nova Scotia, and their shipment from Yarmouth : 

In addition to thousands of dollars' worth of 
fish, dried, canned, pickled, and fresh, and the 
vast quantities of lobsters and lumber products, 
with 10,000 or 20,000 barrels of apples every year, 
all of which are exported to the United States 
from this port, there is one item of no mean pro- 
portions, and that is blueberries. These berries 
are wild here and very abundant. The season 
really began July 18, and practically closed Sep- 
tember 28, extending a trifle over two months, 
and during that time, by official returns received 
from the Yarmouth customs office, there were ex- 
ported from this part the enormous quantity of 
24,210 crates of blueberries, and these were worth, 
as given by the same authority, the handsome 



sum of $53,806. In other words, as most of these 
berries went to Boston, $53,806 of Boston money 
found its way back to Nova Scotia and practically 
the Yarmouth territory. As these shipments 
were all in small lots, under $100 each, no consu- 
lar services were needed. It is said that last year 
was the banner year, the yield being very large 
and the berry of a very superior quality and fla- 
vor. The amount of money stated found its way 
into the pockets of the poor people. 



Black Fox Industry 

Consul John H. Sherley, of Charlottetown, in 
sending the following report, says that as stran- 
gers are not allowed on or about the fox farms it 
is impossible to secure any very definite informa- 
tion concerning the industry. 

"There are three black fox farms near Ather- 
ton where these animals are raised for their skins. 
These farms contain 20, 25, and 30 foxes, .respec- 
tively. The skins are sold in London at prices 
ranging from $500 to $1,800 each, according to 
quality. I am informed that the fur is used for 
ornamenting the cloaks of royalty, as it is the only 
fur to which gold will cling. 

"The farm containing 30 foxes is on Cherry's 
Island. The farm containing 20 foxes is in a 
rough, broken woods country, where the animals 
are confined by heavy woven-wire netting. The 
wire is set in the ground two and three feet, in 
order to keep the foxes from burrowing under, 
and is about eight feet high above ground, with a 
curve inwardly at thie top of each post of another 
three or four feet of wire, in order to keep them 
from climbing over the fence. They sleep in the 
open the year round, in hollow trees and in hol- 
low logs. These animals are not crossbred, but 
are confined to their own kind, to keep the fur of 
the best quality possible. They are fed principally 
on oats and milk and bread and milk, with a small 
quantity of cooked meat once a day, at noon, the 
amount of meat being lessened during the sum- 
mer, as it has been shown that too much meat 
creates mange, diseased scalps, etc. These ani- 
mals are very wild, and no one can get near them 
except the keeper, and he only when he brings 
them food." 



Ferns Preserve Food 

Consul-General Richard Guenther, of Frank- 
fort, advises that a newspaper of that German 
city states that the fern plant, which grows almost 
everywhere, is an excellent preservative for pack- 
ing articles of food, fruit, etc. A summary of the 
article follows : 

People who have lived in England know that the 
English have used it successfully for many years. 
Valuable fruit, fresh butter, etc., are no longer 
seen in the English markets packed in grapevine 
leaves, but almost always in fresh fern leaves, 
which keep the articles excellently. This is done 
where grapevine leaves are to be had in abun- 
dance. 

On the Isle of Man fresh herrings are packed 
in ferns and arrive on the market in as fresh a 
condition as- when they were shipped. Potatoes 
packed in ferns keep many months longer than 
others packed only in straw. Experiments made 
with both straw and fern leaves in the same cellar 
showed surprising results in favor of ferns. While 
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the potatoes packed in straw mostly showed signs 
of rotting in the spring, those in ferns were as 
fresh asvif they had just been dug. 

Fresh meat is also well preserved by fern leaves. 
It would seem as if the highly preservative quali- 
ties of fern leaves are due to their high percentage 
of salt. No larvae, maggots, etc., approach ferns, 
as the strong odor keeps them away. 



Life in Tahiti 

The following report concerning the inhabitants 
of the Society Islands and their advanced social 
condition nas been received from Consul Julius 
D.Dreher, of Tahiti: 

Of the total population of the Society Islands 
and dependencies, composing the French colony 
of Tahiti, numbering 31,000, more than 27,000 
are of the native race, a fine type of Polynesians ; 
about 2,200 are French, and about 1,500 are of 
fourteen other nationalities, mainly British, Chi- 
nese, and Americans, ranking numerically in the 
order named. Nearly two-thirds of the population 
live in the Society Islands, the group most ad- 
vanced in civilization. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the hundred islands composing the colony are 
scattered over an area of the South Seas extend- 
ing 1,300 miles from north to south and 1,600 
miles from east to west, the inhabitants of most 
of them have had more or less contact with civ- 
ilized people for a century. Various denomina- 
tions have churches in the principal settlements in 
the larger islands. 

The town of Papute, which is the seat of the 
colonial government and the commercial center of 
the colony, has a population of nearly 4,000. Here 
are large wholesale and retail stores, two banks, 
several hotels, four schools, five churches, a free 
library of French books, a good hospital, a phil- 
harmonic society, two social clubs, a chamber of 
commerce, a telephone system, and a semaphore 
station. The streets are swept and the rubbish 
hauled off every week day. The water system 
is abundantly supplied from a pure mountain 
stream. The market, which is under the supervi- 
sion of a food inspector, is supplied with fresh 
meats and a great variety of fish, vegetables, and 
fruits (including nuts, about forty kinds of fruit 
grow in Tahiti). Bread, milk, and ice are deliv- 
ered by carts daily. 

USE OP MODERN UTILITIES 

Bicycles are common, and there are a few auto- 
mobiles, for which the good roads kept up by the 
government are well adapted. There are letter- 
carriers in town and a daily mail throughout the 
island of Tahiti. Foreign mails arrive every 
twenty-eight days from Auckland and every thir- 
ty-six days from San Francisco. Besides the gov- 
ernment establishment, there are three other 
small printing ofiices in Papute. With the excep- 
tion of the small sheets published by the mission- 
aries, there is only one paper published here, the 
Official Journal, which is devoted mainly to offi- 
cial matters and announcements of all sorts. 

The climate of Tahiti, tho warm, is healthful. 
The mercury seldom goes higher than 90 deg. or 
lower than 65 deg. F., except in the mountains, 
which rise to the height of about 7,000 feet. 

Owing to freight rates and customs duties, al- 
most all imported articles of food, including flour, 
bacon, lard, and canned meats, salmon, butter, 
vegetables, and fruits, cost from 50 to 75 per cent, 
more in Tahiti than in the United States. In the 
market prices are as follows: Beef, from 20 to 



28 cents a pound; mutton, 20 to 30 cents; pork, 15 
to 18 cents; chickens (small), 30 to 50 cents each; 
turkeys, $2 to $5 each; eggs, 35 to 55 cents a 
dozen (eggs are imported at times from San Fran- 
cisco) ; milk, 10 cents a quart; canned butter in 
stores, 39 cents a pound (no fresh butter in mar- 
ket) ; potatoes, 50 cents a peck. Fish, tho plen- 
tiful in the sea, are dear in market. Vegetables, 
grown by Chinamen, are cheap, and so are fruits, 
which grow almost without cultivation. Living, 
on the whole, costs about 50 per cent, more here 
than in the United States. 



Distances 



FROM NEW YORK TO PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE U. S. 



Atlanta, Ga., 876. 
Baltimore, Md., 188. 
Bismarck, N. D., 1,767. 
Boston, Mass., 235. 
Buffalo, N. Y., 442. 
Charleston, S. C, 739. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., 847. 
Chicago, 111., 912. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 757. 
Cleveland, Ohio, 584. 
Columbus, Ohio, 637. 
Dallas, Tex., 1,769. 
Denver, Colo., 1,930. 
Detroit, Mich., 693. 
Duluth, Minn., 1,391. 
El Paso, Tex., 2,310. 
Galveston, Tex., 1,782. 
Helena, Mont., 2,452. 
Indianapolis, Ind., 825. 
Jacksonville, Fla., 983. 
Kansas City, Mo., 1,342. 
Key West, Fla., 1,454. 
Little Rock, Ark., 1,290. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 3,149. 
Louisville, Ky., 871. 
Memphis, Tenn., 1,157. 



Milwaukee, Wis., 997. 
Minneapolis, Minn., 1,332. 
Mobile, Ala., 1,231. 
New Orleans, La., 1,372. 
Norfolk, Va., 347. 
Ogden, Utah, 2,405. 
Oklahoma, Okla., 1,608. 
Omaha, Neb., 1,405. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 91. 
Pittsburg, Pa., 444. 
Port Townsend, Wash., 3,199. 
Portland, Me., 350. 
Portland, Oregon, 3,204. 
Salt Lake City, Utah, 2,442. 
San Antonio, Tex., 1,943. 
San Diego, Cal., 3,231. 
San Francisco, Cal., 3,191. 
Sante Fe, N. Mex., 2,211. 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 1,036. 
Savannah, Ga., 845. 
Seattle, Wash., 3,151. 
Sioux City, Iowa, 1,422. 
St. Paul, Minn., 1,322. 
St. Louis, Mo., 1,065. 
Tacoma, Wash., 3,199. 
Toledo, Ohio, 705. 
Washington, D. C, 228. 



Agreeable Arctic Temperatures 

According to eminent arctic explorers, physical 
sensations are relative, and the mere enumera- 
tion of so many degrees of heat or cold gives no 
idea of their effect upon the system, says the Chi- 
cago Record-Herald. 

One explorer states that he should have frozen 
at home in England in a temperature that he 
found very comfortable indeed in Lapland, with 
his solid diet of meat and butter and his garments 
of reindeer. 

The following is a correct scale of the physical 
effect of cold, calculated for the latitude of 65 to 
70 degrees north : 

Fifteen degrees above zero -r- unpleasantly 
warm. 

Zero — ^mild and agreeable. 

Ten degrees below zero — pleasantly fresh and 
bracing. 

Twenty degrees below zero — ^sharp, but not se- 
verely cold. One must keep one's fingers and toes 
in motion and rub one's nose occasionally. 

Thirty degrees below zero — ^very cold. Partic- 
ular care must be taken of the nose and extremi- 
ties. Plenty of the fattest food must be eaten. 

Forty degrees below zero — ^intensely cold. One 
must keep awake at all hazards, muffle up to the 
eyes and test the circulation frequently, that it 
may not stop somewhere before one knows it. 

Fifty degrees below zero— a struggle for life. 
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In the Himalayas — "Where Time Is No More." 

Courtesy of Remington Typewriter Co. 



PupUs* Work in fifth Grade Geography 

The papers and illustration given below were 
sent to The School Journal by Miss Rebecca 
Faddis, of the State Normal School at New Paltz, 
N. Y. This is considered one of the most pro- 
gressive normal schools in the country and the 
material as worked out by pupils of the fifth grade 
is certain to be of use elsewhere. 

OUR SCENE OP SWITZERLAND 

We have been building a part of Switzerland. It is 
northeast of Italy. We have found that it is the most 
mountainous country of Europe, but it is very small. It 
is sometimes called the playground of Europe. 

Switzerland is quite a pretty little country to build upon 
the sand table. I cut out some animals fo^ the village 
and some for the mountains. Some of the boys made 
houses. One of them made a Swiss well. One of the 
cattle is drinking out of it. 

Ethel Starr, age 10 years. 

ABOUT SWITZERLAND 

We have been studying about the 
country of Switzerland and built a 
little scene of it. 

We found that the Matterhom is 
the highest mountain in Switzerland. 
I brought the sand for the Matter- 
horn and helped build it up. 

The houses in Switzerland are very 
small; and also the farms are small 
and are worked by hand. 

In the spring the people take their 
stock to pasture up on the mountain 
sides, and do not bring them back un- 
til fall. 

We have very beautiful pictures of 
things in Switzerland. We have pic- 



tures of the houses with stones on the loofs so the wind 
cannot blow the roofs off. 

We show one village and the Matterhorn. We made it 
look as near like the mountain as we could. 

—Peter Drake, 
switzerland 

We have just finished Switzerland, which seems to be a 
very clean and busy little country. 

The country is noted for manufacturing and trading. 
Many of the factories are run by water power, and the 
water is obtained from the rapid streams. Woolens, silks 
and cotton goods are manufactured near Zurich. Fine 
clocks and watches are made at Geneva. A very useful 
thing to this country is the breeding of the silk worm, 
which is carried on in the Alps. 

Switzerland is noted for its cheese and butter. 

Since Switzerland is such an interesting little country 
we made a picture of it, showing houses, cattle, and dolls 
dressed to represent the people. — Anna Cahill. 




Constructive Work Done in Fifth Grade Geography 
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Natural Resources of the United States-II 



The Oil Fields of America 

By SUPT. G. B. COFFMAN, Illinois 

Oil is found from 300 to 2,000 feet below the 
surface of the ground. It occurs in certain kinds 
of porous rock, usually sandstone. The oil is 
brought to the surface by means of an oil well, 
one foot in diameter at the top and six inches at 
the bottom, thru which the oil is pumped. This 
hole is dug by means of a steel drill. The fittings 
of this drill often weigh a ton and by means of im- 
pact the rock is crushed and removed by means of 
a sand pump. When the oil rock is reached, if the 
pressure is great, the oil will come with a rush, 
but often the well must be "shot," that is by ex- 
ploding a charge of nitro-glycerine at the bottom 
of the well. This breaks the rock and causes the « 
oil to flow. It takes about 200 quarts of nitro- 
glycerine. This is placed at the bottom of the well 
and then the well is filled, for about 200 feet, with 
water to "tamp" the charge. . After the discharge • 
the well is lined with iron piping and connected 
to a receiving tank. A pump is added and con- 
nected with a gas engine and if gas is obtained 
from the well it is used to run the engine. Thus 
the well does its own pumping. 

There are about ten thousand square miles of 
territory in the United States where oil is found. 
In the short period of fifty years, or since oil was 
found, there have been taken almost two billion 
barrels from the earth. New fields are being dis- 
covered every year. The principal oil fields are: 
The Appalachian Fields, The Lima - Indiana 
Fields, The Illinois Fields, The Mid-Continent 
Fields and the Gulf Fields. However, oil is found 
in many of the Western states. 

The Appalachian Field extends from western 
New York to Tennessee. It crosses western 
Pennsylvania and south across West Virginia, and 
a short distance in to Ohio. Farther south oil is 
found in Kentucky and Tennessee. The birth- 
place of this industry was in Pennsylvania, but 
the supply is now about exhausted there. Only 
about one-third the oil is produced that was pro- 
duced fifteen years ago. The oil from this section 
is different from all the other fields. It can be 
converted into an oil for lamps much easier thsln 
other oils. This lamp oil is much better than the 
lamp oil from other fields, except Ohio and Indi- 
ana Fields. 

The Lima-Indiana Field takes in northern Ohio 
and eastern Indiana. The oil from this field con- 
tains less gasoline and less lamp oil. It has a 
small per cent of sulphur in it which is hard to ex- 
tract. It is more uniform than the Pennsylva- 
nia oil. 

The Illinois Field is just west of the Indiana 
line. It is a strip about thirty miles long and six 
miles wide. It centers around Robinson, the 
county seat of Crawford county. This field is 
yielding an enormous quantity of oil. It does not 
have much sulphur in it, but contains a little 
asphalt. 

The Mid-Continent Fields comprise the pools in 
Kansas, Oklahoma and northern Louisiana. This 
field is yielding a flood of oil. The question seems 
to be, how to use it. 



The Gulf Fields are found in southern Louisi- 
ana and Texas. This is a black asphaltic oil and 
is now on the decline. It was discovered about 
eight years ago. Just this year oil has been dis- 
covered in the northwestern part of Louisiana 
at Caddo. This is a great field and is a better 
oil than found in the other parts of the state. It 
is accompanied by the largest supply of natural 
gas known in the world. 

Oil is found at many places between Los An- 
geles and San Francisco. This oil has no sulphur 
and is a boon to that part of the country because 
fuel is scarce. There are also some pools in Col- 
orado and Wyoming. There are prospects in sev- 
eral other Western states, and in the near future 
no doubt there will be much oil discovered in these 
Western states. 

The industry of oil began when the lamp with a 
glass chimney was invented by Kier and Ferris. 
This made the oil give a steady, bright light. The 
demand was so great that the Drake well at Titus- 
, ville. Pa., was drilled.* This was in 1859. From 
this time to the present, the demand has kept 
pace with the production. It is true that some of 
the older fields are decreasing in their production, 
but the new discovery has more than kept pace 
with this decrease and the production has gradu- 
ally increased. In 1860 there were 600,000 bar- 
rels produced ; in 1907 there were 166,000,000 pro- 
duced. Almost as much oil is produced as milk. 

There are more than 82,000 wells in these fields. 
They are worth $150,000,000. Besides this there 
were spent more than $100,000,000 on failures. 
It takes 45,000 men to operate the wells, and 
their wages amount to $40,000,000. It has cost 
$60,000,000 for trunk pipe lines thru which the oil 
is pumped to all parts of the country. $23,000,000 
has been spent for steel tankage to hold the oil. 
Also 20,000 tank cars are in use. 

This crude oil or petroleum must be refined 
before it can be used. It is this that the Stand- 
ard Oil Company is mostly engaged in. The crude 
oil is pumped to the refineries, or it may be 
tanked in tank cars. In late years there has been 
a rapid development of the refining plants of this 
country. This had to be done, or ship the crude 
oil to foreign countries. The growth has in- 
creased till the refining capacity has a plant worth 
$12,000,000 for land, $15,000,000 for buildings 
and $75,000,000 for apparatus. They have pipe 
lines, tank cars, tank wagons, and a fleet of over 
500 vessels for the foreign trade. This gives em- 
plojmfient to about 20,000 men. 

We are now producing more oil than Russia. 
On account of the prevailing laws in that country, 
Russian industry of oil cannot be perfected. They 
have no such system of transportation and refin- 
ery as we have. They do not produce the oil as 
cheaply as we do, therefore we are entering the 
European markets. 

There has been great waste in getting the oil 
into the tanks. Sometimes in opening the gusher 
much of the oil is lost. Often it catches fire and 
bums for days before it can be gotten under con- 



• A picture of this well and the portrait of Mr. Drake 
were published in The School Journal last month. 
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trol. In late years this is handled much better 'in 
this country, but in Russia much of the oil is yet 
wasted by burning. The most valuable portions 
of the crude oil are those which volatilize with 
great ease; the gasoline and lighter burning oils. 
Much waste takes place by this kind of evapora- 
tion. However, a good start is made to prevent 
further waste by improvements in tank-making. 
Instead of earthen tanks we now have steel tanks 
which will hold 50,000 or more barrels. 

At the present rate of consumption of the petro- 
leum will it not soon be exhausted? Should we 
not use it only for the essential things? That 
which we must have it for? Oil is essential for fur- 
nishing light for country homes and places where 
electricity cannot be had. It is cheaper and is the 
only light the poorer classes can afford. It is ab- 
solutely necessary for lubrication. Not a pound 
of coal can be converted into power without it. In 
many places where the petroleum is produced to 
a great extent, it is used for fuel. Here it takes 
the place of coal. In California, where fuel is 
scarce, the petroleum is used by the railroads and 
manufacturing industries. This means in the fu- 
ture, some time, we will pay for this misappro- 
priation of petroleum. We see the same extrava- 
gance with the oil which took place some years • 
ago with the timber. Fine walnut trees, which 
would have been worth a thousand dollars, were 
split up into rails. In some places petroleum is 
used to make roads, because it is cheaper than 
rocks and gravel. 

All this waste will probably continue to go on 
as long as the oil is cheaper and more convenient 
than coal. There is too great a desire on the part 
of man to get what oil is in the earth. The man 
on one claim may get the oil from the other claim 
if he gets his wells down first. In the mad rush 
we are putting the oil on the market as soon as 
possible. Delay means loss to the claimant. 

In West Virginia the estimate has been made at 
5,000 barrels per square mile. This is much 
higher than the fields produce in Pennsylvania. 
There is, however, less than 10,000 square miles 
of oil territory. If we take 5,000 barrels as an 
average per square mile, at the present rate of 
taking the oil out of the ground, the present fields 
will be exhausted in less than twenty years. How- 
ever, the unexpected is happening every year, and 
we are finding new fields. The West is just open- 
ing up to this industry. Alaska is rich in oil 
fields. 

The searching for petroleum has brought to 
light many other industries. It has stimulated 
the search for artesian wells,; it has aided the pro- 
duction of salt and the mining of rock salt. It 
has aided the transportation by hydraulic meth- 
ods. It has brought out a wonderfully effective 
method of producing sulphur. America now dom- 
inates the world in the sulphur market. 

THE STANDARD OIL COMPANY 

We cannot pass this subject without saying a 
few words about the Standard Oil Company. This 
company is not primarily or largely engaged in 
the production of petroleum. A few years ago it 
produced less than 12 per cent of the crude oil in 
the United States. If was engaged at first in 
transportation by pipe lines and tank cars and the 
refining of oil. The production has always been 
in the hands of many. When the oil is above the 
ground and stored in the tanks, then the Standard 
Oil takes it, transports it and refines it. The 
Standard Oil man measures the tank and turns it 



into the pipes of the company and telegraphs the 
amount to headquarters. 

The producer may select any day during the 
next two months as the day he will accept the 
market price for the oil. If he does not select a 
day, he is sent a check at the market price on the 
first day of the third month. 

In the Illinois field there are tanks holding 
30,000 barrels of oil, worth $20,000. In Kansas 
as much as 20,000,000 barrels, worth $12,000,000, 
are in the tanks at one time. The pipe lines from 
this Kansas field are operated directly from the 
Illinois field, by means of a great triple expansion 
pump. This pump draws the oil from the tanks 
and pushes it along thru two pipes, one eight in- 
ches and the other twelve inches in diameter. 
These pipes are stretching away toward the east. 
Other pumping stations are found along the line 
which energizes the flow. Thirty-five thousand 
barrels pass thru this line per day. The Standard 
Oil Company owns more than 8,000 miles of trunk 
pipe lines, fed by almost 75,000 miles of gathering 
lines. 

In 1906 the Standard produced 23,000,000 bar- 
rels of refined oil and 6,000,000 barrels of naph- 
thas, together with millions of barrels of lubri- 
cants and millions of pounds of paraffin wax and 
candles. It makes its own pumps, tank cars, bar- 
rels, glue, sulphuric acid, wooden cases and five- 
gallon tin cans for exportation. It has a fleet of 
sixty-nine steamers and twenty sailing vessels for 
the foreign market. It has more than 9,000 tank 
cars, 100 barges and ten towing steamers for do- 
mestic trade. It has three and a half thousand 
distributing stations for domestic trade. It has 
165 importing stations, 5,000 distributing stations, 
30 manufacturing plants and 4,000 tank wagons 
for the foreign market. The Standard Oil Com- 
pany has steadily improved the quality of oil by 
constant inspection and tests. 

The oil, when it comes from the ground, is usu- 
ally brownish or greenish in color. It is much 
thicker than the refined oil which we use in the 
lamps. Some is thick and tarlike in appearance. 
When this kind is exposed to the air it turns to a 
solid black mass called asphaltum. When this is 
softened by heat and mixed with sand it makes 
very excellent roads. In many places the oil is 
used in this way, as it is cheaper than gravel. 

There is need for scientific research. The con- 
ditions for the accumulation of petroleum in the 
earth should be investigated. If we knew defin- 
itely the primary origin of petroleum we might 
then study the geological conditions and perhaps 
determine where oil could be found. By this means 
thousands of dollars could be saved. Many use- 
less wells are driven where nothing of value is 
obtained. 

OIL ECONOMY 

The methods of re-using lubricating oils have 
been developed to a high stage of efficiency. This 
is one step in direction of saving oil. Because 
of the great output the scientist has not been 
forced to the study of oil economy. Great benefit 
will be derived from the study of the constituents 
of various crude petroleums. We should obtain 
from each oil the greatest proportion of valuable 
constituents. For example, we know that the 
Pennsylvania oil does not contain dyes, but the oils 
in Texas and California do. If we know the na- 
ture of various petroleums we can utilize them 
all to better advantage. 
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The World's Commercial Products 

How and Whence They Are Derived 



Kinds of Fish 

Alewife 

The alewife is a fish which is obtained in large 
quantities off the eastern coasts of North Amer- 
ica. In the United States it is considered to be 
superior to the herring. There is a large trade 
of this fish in a salted state all the way from St. 
John's, New Brunswick, to the West Indies. The 
annual amount is about 20,000 barrels. 

Anchovy 

This is a small fish of the herring family, from 
two to eight inches in length. It is abundant off 
the Mediterranean shores. A large trade is car- 
ried on in tinning anchovies at Cannes, and St. 
Tropez. Anchovies are chiefly us«i in the prepa- 
ration of condiments. 

Caviare 

Caviare is a condiment prepared from the roes 
of various kinds of fish, particularly those of the 
sturgeon. There are two kinds — ordinary caviare 
and pressed caviare. The first is obtained by 
pickling the roes in vinegar, the other by machine 
pressing after salting, and subsequent drying. 
Caviare obtained from the sturgeon is nearly 
black, that from the mullet and carp is red. 

Russia has practically the whole of the com- 
merce in this article. The preparation of caviare 
is almost entirely parried on at Astrakhan, stur- 
geon being plentiful at the mouth of the Volga. 

As much as 500,000 pounds have been made in 
a single year. It is a favorite delicacy in the 
United States as well as in Russia, but the con- 
sumption in other countries is not large. 

Crab 

The crab is an edible shell fish, belonging to the 
same family as the lobster and the crayfish. The 
crab lives along the sea coast. Several millions 
are taken annually off the coasts of England and 
Wales. Several species found along our shores 
are excellent eating. 

Herring 

The well-known fish called the herring is 
caught in great shoals for food. The fishery is 
largely carried on off the coasts of Great Britain, 
Norway, and Newfoundland. The shoals visit the 
east coast of Britain in June, and they gradually 
move southwards. 

As a food, herrings are eaten either fresh, or 
salted and cured. 

Mackerel 

The fish known as the mackerel is taken in 
great quantities every year. The mackerel is gen- 
erally eaten fresh, but the salted and smoked fish 
occasionally enter into commerce, though not to 
the same extent as some other varieties of fish. 
The American mackerel is of a species totally dis- 
tinct from the European fish. 



Menhaden 

The menhaden is a fish of the herring family 
which is taken in large quantities off the eastern 
shores of the United States. Its flesh is not used 
for food, but the fish itself makes an excellent fer- 
tilizer and yields an oil which is employed in 
leather dressing, in the manufacture of rope, and 
in mixing colors. 

Sprats 

Sprats are small fishes of the herring genus. 
They are very abundant off the shores of Britain 
and the western coasts of Europe generally, es- 
pecially in autumn and winter. Besides being 
used as a food they are in much request for the 
manufacture of anchovy paste, and the surplus 
forms an excellent fertilizer. 

Sturgeon 

The sturgeon is a fish belonging to a family 
of which there, are about twenty-five different 
species. The sterlet is a small species of sturgeon, 
found principally in the Volga and the Danube. 
The products of the sturgeon, isinglass and 
caviare, form an important part of the commerce 
of Russia, especially at Astrakhan. 

Turbot 

The turbot is a flat fish which is highly prized 
as a food, and which is inferior in value only to 
the sole. It is very plentiful off the coasts of 
Great Britain and France, and the demand for it 
is great in both countries. Like the sole, the tur- 
bot is entirely absent from the coasts of America. 

Haddock 

This is a small fish, of the same genus as the 
codfish, which enters largely into commerce, both 
in its fresh and dried state. 

Hake 

The hake is also a fish of the cod family, found 
in the seas off the English and North American 
coasts. It is an important article of food and 
commerce, both in its fresh and dried state. It 
is dried in the same manner as cod and ling. 

Eel 

The eel is a soft-finned bony fish, distinguished 
by its serpent-like form. Eels are widely distrib- 
uted over all the fresh waters and seas of the 
temperate and tropical zones. 

Pilchard 

The pilchard is a kind of herring. It is abun- 
dant in the English Channel, especially off the 
coast of Devon and Cornwall, and in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. Sprats and sardines are simply 
young pilchards. About twenty-thousand hogs- 
heads, each weighing 500 pounds and containing 
3,000 pilchard, are annually exported from Corn- 
wall and the large Mediterranean ports, prin- 
cipally for canning purposes. 
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Principal Commercial Routes of the World 



Railways of the United States-II 

Kansas City Southern Railway. (Texarkana 
and Fort Smith Railway.) 
Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Louisiana, Texas. 

Lake Erie and Western Railroad. 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois. 

Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railway. 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana, Illinois. 

Lehigh Valley Railroad. 

New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania. 
Long Island Railroad. 

Long Island, New York. 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad. 

Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Georgia, North 

Carolma, Virginia, Tennessee, Alabama, 

Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi. 

Maine Central Railroad. 

Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Quebec. 
Michigan Central R. R. 

New York, Ontario, Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, 

Illinois. 

Minneapolis and St. Louis Railroad. (Albert 
Lea Route.) 
Minnesota, Iowa, South Dakota. 

Minneapolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste. Marie 
Railway. (Soo Line.) 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota. 

Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway. 

Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Louis- 
iana. 

Missouri Pacific Ry. 

Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, Lousiana, Tennessee, Illi- 
nois. 

Mobile and Ohio R. R. 

Missouri, Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama. 

Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Louis Rail- 
way. (Lookout Mountain Route.) 

Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, Kentucky. 

New York Central and Hudson River R. R. 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

New York, Chicago and St. Louis Railroad. 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois. 

New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad. 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, 

New York, Susquehanna and Western Rail- 
road. 
New Jersey and New York. 

New York, Ontario and Western Railway. 
New York, Pennsylvania. 

Norfolk and Western Railway. 

Maryland, West Virginia, Virginia, North 
Carolina, Ohio. 

Northern Pacific Ry. (Yellowstone Park Line.) 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon. 



Oregon Railroad and Navigation Co. 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho. 

Oregon Short Line Railroad. 

Utah, Wyoming, Idaho, Montana, Oregon. 

Pennsylvania Railroad. 

New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, District of Columbia, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Michigan, Kentucky, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois. 

Pere Marquette R. R. 

Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois. 

Philadelphia and Reading Railway. 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware. 

Queen and Crescent Route. 

Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana. 

Rio Grande Western Railway. 
Colorado, Utah. 

Rutland Railroad. 

Vermont, New York. 

San Antonio and Aransas Pass Railway. • 
Texas. 

Seaboard Air Line Ry. 

Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama. 

Southern Pacific Company. (Sunset, Ogd6n 
and Shasta Routes.) 
Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Oregon, Utah. 

Southern Railway. 

District of Columbia, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Gregrgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Tennessee, Kentucky, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Missouri. 

St. Joseph and Grand Island Railway. 
Missouri, Kansas, and Nebraska. 

St. Louis Southwestern Railway System. 
("Cotton Belt Route.") 
Illinois, Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas. 

Texas and Pacific Ry. 

Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas. 

Toledo and Ohio Central Railway, and Kana- 
wha AND Michigan Ry. (Ohio Central Lines.) 
Ohio, West Virginia. 

Toledo, St. Louis and Western Railroad. 
(Clover Leaf Route.) 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri. 

Union Pacific Railroad. (Overland Route.) 
Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Missouri. 

Vandalia Railroad Co. 

Indiana, Illinois, Missouri. 

Wabash Railroad. 

Ontario, Canada, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Il- 
linois, Missouri, Iowa. 

Western Maryland Railroad. 

Maryland, Pennsylvania, West Virginia. 

Wheeling and Lake Erie Railroad. 
Ohio. 

Wisconsin Central Ry. 

Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota. 
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Mathematics As a Live Interest 

By Anna Gillingham, for two years a Teacher of Mathematics in the 
Ethical Culture School, New York. 



Before proceeding as already outlined to take 
up the correlations of Mathematics with Geog- 
raphy, perhaps we may be pardoned for inserting 
a few paragraphs upon drill, varied if possible, 
but old-fashioned, tabooed, gladly shirked drill. 

The kind of work that has been described is 
very fascinating to the teacher when she once be- 
gins to formulate it, and she is easily led into ex- 
cesses. In these correlated problems the number 
combinations as such are not very difficult, nor 
well systematized. Carried to an extreme there 
is danger of their making a class inaccurate, 
leaving insufficient time for thoro grounding upon 
some of the important processes which happen 
to have risen less frequently. 

Above, the word drill is used loosely. By it is 
meant, for the moment, all abstract work, funda- 
mental processes, fractions, percentage, etc. Many 
modem courses of study and text-books provide 
far too little time for acquiring skill in the use 
of the tools which will be needed thruout the en- 
tire mathematics course. They seem to ignore 
the fact that such skill must be the result, not of 
explicit explanation, nor clear understanding 
alone, but of practice, tireless and unceasing. 

1. We are in danger of assuming that children 
share our feeling about monotony, when, unless 
spoiled by humoring, they do not. It can very 
easily be allowed to seem dull work to inquire 
day after day the number of quarts in a peck, feet 
in a mile, etc., and to insist that columns be added 
and division examples worked over and over 
again. One longs to make progress and to liven 
things up. 

We need to look at the children and re-discover 
that they share our weariness to a very slight 
degree. They love to reiterate the familiar, wit- 
ness the endless repetition of the fairy tales and 
old ditties. Who has not watched a class burst 
into a peal of laughter over a joke repeated dozens 
of times? I have seen the utmost satisfaction on 
the faces of a class when they sat back to recite 
tables for the several hundredth time. 

There is so much which they can never do more 
than relatively well. Try as they will they can- 
not write a composition as good as models shown 
them. They know Jhat back of their simple text- 
books are fathomless depths of wisdom they have 
not yet penetrated. Their inability to execute 
what of excellence they are able dimly to con- 
ceive often disturbs them more than their elders 
realize. Hence the unspeakable comfort of an 
exact science where they can occasionally attain 
perfection. 

They take solid comfort in the fact that a cer- 
tain arithmetic paper is perfect, — ^not "good for 
children of their ages," but perfect, just as good 
as if worked by the head of the Mathematics 
Department of Harvard University. 

Yes, they love drill, which doesn't mean that 
they should have nothing else, but that they don't 
need pity when they are having it. 

2. If they don't have it at the age when it is 
"fun," they lose their joy in it before receiving its 
benefits. Then woe to them and to their future 
teachers. If there is anything appalling it is to 
confront a class who ought to be doing hard 
thought work, but whose results,' owing to insuffi- 
cient .drill farther down, are totally unreliable. 



and who, without sense of disgrace, have no ex- 
pectation of their being otherwise. Mechanical 
drill was dropped in the Second or Third Grade, 
therefore it is babyish, and a return to it is be- 
neath their dignity. It is almost the most dis- 
couraging task one can attack. 

3. One of our great fallacies is to suppose that 
because a subject is taken up concretely it will be 
remembered. Where it is possible to introduce 
Liquid Measure thru butter-making in the kit- 
chen, or addition of fractions because they are 
necessary in the shop, of course these are the ideal 
points of departure. The point is, don't trust to 
this to insure a permanent impression. The visi- 
tor smiles and says, "How lovely, children taught 
that way will never forget it." Simply not true ! 

One class which had had two years of such 
use of the Liquid Measure cans in Domestic 
Science gave exaggerated proof of this. When the 
time came to formulate the table as a whole, the 
class evolved the following statements with 
fair glibness and entire self-satisfaction: 

2 gills 1 pint. 
2 pints 1 quart. 
2 quarts 1 gallon. 

In reply to my evident surprise one of the mem- 
bers explained that there wouldn't be any use 
in having different cans if they were all the same 
size, so each was half as big as the next one. It 
took days of drill before the class knew that table 
and could use it in reduction examples with pre- 
cision. As an introduction, ideal, but not to be 
trusted alone. 

4. Another way in which we deprive pupils of 
much legitimate pleasure, and make demands upon 
their future time, already crowded full enough, is 
by talking down to them in the matter of names. 
How absurd for children of any age to be per- 
mitted to designate the decimal point as "the dot 
that separates dollars and cents," or to point and 
awkwardly refer to "that number there, the one 
that you're dividing by the other one !" There is 
no sense in their talking about "turning the 
divisor upside down," when "invert" is the cor- 
rect word and perfeAly easy to pronounce. 

It is often economy of time and energy for 
pupils to become familiar with as many of the 
common expressions and symbols as possible. 
With a little thought many future subjects may be 
robbed of their strangeness. 

92 = ? 82 = ? V 64 = ? V 81 « ? 
are simply brief methods of asking multiplication 
and factoring questions. 

At any rate it is an insult to the children's in- 
telligence to invent circumlocutions for such pro- 
cesses and signs as form part of their work. 

5. Let there be drill, "varied if possible," be- 
cause no one kind of exercise can combine all the 
useful elements or draw out the best of which 
they are capable from all the pupils. But, let it 
be reiterated, unspoiled children do not crave the 
variety as much as we do. They may even be 
much injured by it. 

The prevailing modem spirit of restlessness and 
purposeless desire for change has invaded many 
progressive schools to their great detriment. 
When a class settles down with a bored expression 
and looks toward the teacher as if asking, "Well, 
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what have you to offer for our entertainment this 
time?" frequently what they most need is good, 
hard grind, just for the sake of grind. 

Still teachers must be considered as well as pu- 
pils, and if we are going to drift into stereotyped 
expressions and weary tones, through lack of var- 
iety, by all means let us reanimate ourselves by 
as many new devices as can be employed without 
unsettling the children and making them expect 
constant changes. But it is just as well to recog- 
nize that we are doing some of those things to 
keep ourselves from stagnating, rather than de- 
ceive ourselves into the belief that the needs of the 
youngsters imperatively demand them. 

Original problems based on given figures, or 
entirely the pupil's own are often not only valuable 
to the children, but enlightening to the teacher. 
Many children do not comprehend the real nature 
of a problem till they tiy to make one. You may 
tell them till you are tired that a problem must 
have given conditions and requirements. Only 
experimenting for themselves will make them see 
anything out of the way in such a statement as : 

A boy bought a knife for $.50 and some candy 
for $.25, how much money had he left? or, A man 
bought a horse for $150 and a carriage for $100 
more. 

The following three problems were made out 
and neatly worked with logical correctness by 
pupils in a fifth-grade class who had had correct 
values for all these items given, without special 
remark, in dozens of problems during the preced- 
ing weeks. 

1. Find cost of 17 bu. of potatoes at $15.75 

per bu. 

2. Find cost of a flock of horses at $9 each. 

3. How long will it take a R. R. train to go 

from New York to San Francisco at 100 
miles an hour? 

The criticism of these and similar problems set 
the class to watching for actual prices and rates 
as never before. 

Not infrequently it is the best possible lesson to 
assign a number of text-book problems, to be 
worked after little or no explanation. So much 
has been said about the stultifying effect of keep- 
ing children with their heads bent over a book, 
that nowadays we are almost afraid to assign a 
text-book lesson, and when we do, we go all over 
it and smooth out the bard places. This is neces- 
sary of course in teaching children how to attack 
a new subject. But when they have learned how 
to read intelligently, they should often be thrown 
on their own resources to ascertain for themselves 
what the book means and to . fulfill its 
requirements. 

At the close of this paper on abstract work, per- 
haps it may not be amiss to give the explanation 
and diagram which have helped many children 
over one of the most difficult, least understood 
points in Elementary Arthmetic. 

Multiplication of fractions is very easy, and 
with cancellation most attractive, and step by 
step a class learns it before they quite know what 
they are at. Then some day when they have felt 
that it was practically mastered, one of the chil- 
dren announces that he doesn't understand that 
at all. It isn't multiplying by f or f , it's dividing, 
and the result is smaller instead of larger than 
the number he started with. 

Others agree, and presently it is only the poor- 
est half dozen in the class who fail to understand 
that they really don't understand. 

With paper and pencil to draw as well as write, 
they are asked for the product of a number by an 
integer, e. g., 4 x 3 = 12. 



Next they are asked for 3x3, which being a 
smaller multiplier yields a smaller, result. Two 
times three is still smaller. One time three is just 
three. Three taken, not four times, nor three 
times, but ''only i a time" is still less, i. e., one and 
a half. 

Hence multiplying increases the multiplicand 
only so long as the multiplier is more than one. 

In the same way, a small number is contained 
more times in another number than a larger num- 
ber would be. If the divisor is less than a unit, 
the result will be a larger number than the 
dividend. 

12^i = 36.' 

There are three-thirds in one and in 12 there 
are 12 x 3 = 36 thirds. % is contained only half 
as many times as i i. e. i of 12 x 3. One way of 
writing division is to place the divisor under the 
dividend i. e. 12 x 3 or 12 x %. 



This is seen to be multiplying by the divisor 
inverted. 



Mannheim Trade High School 

Consul Samuel H. Shank furnishes the follow- 
ing information* concerning the Trade High 
School opened in Mannheim on May 1, 1908 : 

The object of the school, which is under the di- 
rection of the minister of justice and public in- 
struction of the Duchy of Baden, is to provide 
instruction in political economy, sociology, and ag- 
ricultural science as they are related to trade and 
manufacturing industries. To this end it offers 
courses of instruction to young people desiring to 
engage in business pursuits; to those already en- 
gaged in business special scientific instruction 
along various lines; and to official and profes- 
sional men an opportunity to acquire a business 
education both theoretical and practical. The sub- 
jects taught are as follows : (1) Production and 
trade — Shunting, hunting laws, and fur trade, in- 
land and sea fisheries and trade in fishery prod- 
ucts, forestry and lumber trade, stock raising, 
meat, dairy products, trade in stock, wool, hides, 
leather, farming and grain production, grain 
trade, agricultural by-products and distilling, 
plantations and sugar and cotton trade; (2) min- 
ing and metal industries; (3) interpational econ- 
omy and colonial politics; (4) banks and banking; 
(5) science of finance; (6) life insurance; (7) 
protection of laborers. 

Special lectures will be given on state and pri- 
vate railway systems ; the ecoAomical workings of 
railways and railway traffic; fundamental prin- 
ciples of political economy; securities; exchange 
and settlement of accounts, etc. 

The hours of instruction are mostly in the even- 
ing, as the school is intended for those who cannot 
devote their whole time thereto. 

The course consists of four terms of six months 
each. The admission fee is $4.76 and an addi- 
tional fee of $28.56 for each term to those taking 
the full course of instruction. These costs are 
increased 50 per cent foi: foreigners who desire 
to attend. Cards for attendance at lectures may 
be had for $1.19 for courses having lectures one 
hour a week, $2.14 for those of two hours a week, 
$2.85 for three hours, $3.57 for four hours, and 
$4.76 for five hours. A reduction is made to mem- 
bers of unions in Mannheim and vicinity. The 
school is supported by the city of Mannheim. 

The students have the privilege of attending 
lectures at the University of Heidelberg, which 
can be reached by train in twenty minutes. 
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Present Day History 

Notes of the News of the World 



Ex-President Roosevelt planned to sail from 
New York on March 23d, on a hunting trip to 
Africa. He is to lead a scientific expedition of the 
Smithsonian Institution, under the management 
of Maj. Edgar A. Meams. Two other naturalists 
are to be of the Smithsonian party, J. Alden Lor- 
ing and Edmund Heller. 



The expiring Sixtieth Congress increased the 
President's salary from $50,000 to $75,000, but 
refused the usual appropriation of $25,000 for his 
traveling expenses. 



$25,000; would provide for a uniformed Superin- 
tendent of Police to be promoted from the police 
force; would abolish the Board of Aldermen and 
create a Council of thirty-nine members to serve 
without pay, having increased legislative powers, 
but no administrative functions; would abolish 
coroners ; and would make the Board of Education 
a department instead of a separate corporation. 



Photographs of President Taft and ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt were sent by wire from Washing- 
ton to New York on March 4. These are said to 
be the first telegraphic photographs transmitted 
in the United States. 



In New York City there are 150,000 men out 
of work. In the bread line, where provisions are 
supplied, there is an average of 2,000 every night. 
Whenever work outside of city can be found for 
the unemployed, free transportation is furnished 
to those who will go to the new field of labor. 
With the coming of spring work it is expected 
that the situation of the unemployed will be some- 
what relieved. 



The lower house of the Nebraska legislature, on 
March 4, adopted by 62 to 34 a constitutional 
amendment empowering women to vote. 



The new President of Cuba, Mr. Gomez, signed, 
on March 6, a general amnesty bill recently passed 
by the legislature, providing for the release from 
prison of persons convicted of crimes that could 
not be considered gravely atrocious. In accord- 
ance with the bill the Havana courts have issued 
orders for the release of more than eight hundred 
prisoners. 



The two-cent letter postage rate went into ef- 
fect between Newfoundland and the United States 
on March 1st. The bringing about of this rate 
was due, in a measure, to the efforts of Dr. Gren- 
f ell, of Labrador fame. 



A hundred orphans who lost their parents in 
the Sicilian earthquake are to be cared for in a 
home which is to be built with money given by 
the American Red Cross Society. The inter- 
national committee has decided to found ten or- 
phanages. 



Dr. James B. Angell resigned from the presi- 
dency of the University of Michigan in February, 
after thirty-eight years of continuous service. 
President AngelFs resignation is to take effect at 
the close of the present academic year. He -will 
continue his connection with the University as 
lecturer on international law and the history of 
treaties, and as chancellor he will receive an an- 
nual salary of $4,000 and the maintenance of his 
present residence. » 



The new charter commission of New York has 
disclosed its proposed changes in the city govern- 
ment. It would make ten years' residence a qual- 
ification for Mayor and increase the salary to 



Return of the Fleet 

The Atlantic battleship fieet of sixteen ships 
entered Hampton Roads February 22nd, on its 
return from its long cruise around the world. It 
was welcomed with salutes and music, and its 
ships passed in review before President Roosevelt, 
who was stationed on the yacht Mayflower. Later 
the President received the admirals and captains 
on the Mayflower, and afterwards Mr. Roosevelt 
visited each of the divisional fiag ships. The fieet 
completed its long cruise of 45,000 miles with- 
out mishap. 

The ships hereafter will be painted gray in- 
stead of white. 




The Route of the Big Fleet Around the World, from Hampton Roads to Hampton Roads 
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Work of the Sixtieth Congress 

At noon on March 4 the Sixtieth Congress 
came to an end, says the Outlook for March 13. 
The Sixty-first began. Vice-President Sherman, 
having taken the oath of office, at once called to- 
gether the Senate of the new Congress. It met 
in obedience to the Presidential proclamation con- 
vening it in extraordinary session. The event, of 
course, awakens this question in every one's mind : 
"What did the Sixtieth Congress do?" It is dis- 
tinguished in two particulars: First, in the rec- 
ord of the Senate in ratifying an unprecedented 
number of treaties — fifty-eight. These include 
twenty-four arbitration treaties, eleven conven- 
tions submitted by the second Hague Peace Con- 
ference, extradition, naturalization, and trade- 
mark treaties, the Newfoundland fisheries agree- 
ment, and, on the very last day of Congress, a 
treaty with Great Britain relating to the use of 
the boundary waters between U. S. and Canada. 

Tha second particular in which the Sixtieth 
Congress is unique is in the unprecedented sums 
appropriated. They were the largest on record, 
that for the first session being $1,008,000,000, and 
that for the second, $1,048,000,000, a total of 
nearly two hundred millions more than the record 
of the Fifty-ninth Congress, itself unprecedented. 
And this in a panic year ! The raw material pre- 
sented to the Sixtieth Congress in the shape of 
bills was stupendous. 

No less than thirty-eight thousand bills were 
introduced in the two Houses. Out of this num- 
ber about two hundred and eighty will become 
law. The long session of this Congress lasted 
from December, 1907, to June, 1908; the second 
from December, 1908, to March, 1909. Among 
the important acts of the first session were: 

An Employers' Liability Law, replacing one 
pronounced unconstitutional by Supreme Court. 

A Government Liability Law to compensate 
Federal employees injured in the discharge of 
their duty. 

A Child Labor Law for the District of Columbia. 

Increased pay and pensions for the Life-Saving 
Service. 

Authorizing the Inter-State Commerce Com- 
mission, in the promotion of the safety of em- 
ployees and passengers, to prescribe regulations 
for the transportation of explosives by common 
carriers. 

Tariff inquiry begun, preliminary to revision. 

Emergency currency provided and taxed to in- 
sure retirement as soon as stringency disappears. 

National Monetary Commission created. 

Militia made an integral part of the National 
military establishment. 

Army pay increased. 

Army Medical Corps increased and Reserve 
Medical Corps created. 

Naval enlistment force increased. 

Two battleships, ten torpedo-boat destroyers, 
three steam colliers, and eight submarines au- 
thorized. 

Consular service reorganized. 

Repeal of application of coastwise laws to the 
Philippines. 

Remission to China of part of the Boxer in- 
demnity. • 

Among important acts of second session were : 

The appropriation of $800,000 to relieve the 
Italian earthquake sufferers. 

The prohibition of the importation and use of 
smoking opium. 

Saving the Calaveras big trees in California. 

Extension for two years of the Burton Bill limit- 



ing the amount of water to be taken from Niagara 
Falls. 

Codification of the penal laws. 

Amendment and consolidation of the copyright 
laws, chiefly to protect composers against the un- 
authorized use of their works in instruments for 
the mechanical and automatic reproduction of 
music. 

Permission to the discharged negro soldiers of 
the Twenty-fifth Infantry to re-enlist on estab- 
lishing their innocence in the Brownsville affray. 

Increase of the President's salary to $75,000. 

Two new battleships authorize. 

The Liberian Commission authorized. 



The Inauguration 

The pleasure of the hundreds of thousands of 
people who had gathered in Washington to wit- 
ness the inauguration of President Taft on March 
4 was largely decreased by a sudden blizzard 
>vhich sped along the Atlantic Coast, with Wash- 
ington as about its center. The plans had to be 
changed at the last moment, and Mr. Taft took 
the oath in the Senate Chamber instead of out- 
of-doors as is the custom. 

According to the usual custom. President Roose- 
velt accompanied the President-elect from the 
White House to the Capitol. The new President 
went directly from the Capitol to the White 
House, after delivering an address in the Senate, 
and from a stand on Pennsylvania Avenue re- 
viewed the parade. 

Ex-President Roosevelt, after congratulating 
his successor, walked out of the Capitol and at 
once took his train for Oyster Bay. 



President Taft's Cabinet 

The following are the members of President 
Taft's cabinet. 

Philander C. Knox, of Pennsylvania, secretary 
of state. 

Franklin MacVeagh, of Illinois, secretary of 
the treasury. 

Jacob M. Dickinson, of Tennessee, secretary of 
war. 

George W. Wickersham, of New York, attorney- 
general. 

Frank H. Hitchcock, of Massachusetts, post- 
master-general. 

George von L. Meyer, of Massachusetts, secre- 
tary of the navy. 

Richard A. Ballinger, of Washington, secretary 
of the interior. 

James Wilson, of Iowa, secretary of agricul- 
ture. 

Charles Nagel, of Missouri, secretary of com- 
merce and labor. 



Homes for Tuberculosis Patients 

Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt, Sr., who has long been 
interested in the fight against tuberculosis, has 
arranged for a new experiment in the construc- 
tion of hygienic tenement houses. This, she 
hopes, will prove a large factor in the elimination 
of the disease. She has set aside $1,000,000 for 
this purpose, and the work of clearing the ground 
has been begun. 

The houses will be built in the form of a hollow 
square, and will allow of the greatest possible 
amount of light and air. There will be no indoor 
stairways and back hallways, and camps for pa- 
tients will be provided on the roof of each house. 
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Death of Carroll D. Wright 

Carroll D. Wright, since 1902 president of 
Clark College, and formerly United States Com- 
missioner of Labor, died February 20th. Presi- 
dent Wright was a veteran of the Civil War and 
the author of many economic works. He had 
served as chief of the Massachusetts Directors 
of Statistics and Labor, United States Commis- 
sioner of Labor, Director of the Eleventh Census, 
and professor of Social Economics at Columbia 
University. 



Death of Ceronimo 

Geronimo, the famous Apache chief, died Feb- 
ruary 17, at the age of ninety years. He had been 
a prisoner of war at Fort Sill for a number of 
years. 

Geronimo was made war chief of his tribe at 
the age of sixteen years, and he afterwards be- 
came the leading chief. The Apaches, under his 
leadership, raided settlements in Arizona, New 
Mexico and along the Mexican frontier for many 
years. The chief was captured several times, but 
escaped, until, in 1886, he was taken prisoner by 
Captain Lawton of General Miles' command. 



Many householders will read with interest and 
envy the report from an archeologist. He has 
found records, according to the Youth's Com- 
panion, in ancient Babylon, which indicate that 
for a sum equivalent to three dollars a year a 
man could rent an eight-room house with a court- 
yard, a garden, and access to the river. 



Educational Meetings 

March 31 — April 2. — Northern Nebraska Teachers As- 
sociation, Norfolk. 

April 1-2. — Classical Association of New England, Bos- 
ton University. 

April 8-10. — Middle Tennessee Educational Association^ 
Nashville. 

April 8-10, 1909. — Alabama Educational Association, 
Birmingham. 

April 8-11. — Eastern Commercial Teachers Association, 
at Providence, R. I.; F. E. Lakey, English High School, 
Boston, president. 

June 16-18. — West Virginia Educational Association, 
Clarksburg; president, James Rosier, Fairmont; secre- 
tary, A. J. Wilkinson, Grafton. 

June 29 — July 1. — Western division of Oregon State 
Teachers Association, Albany. 

June 29 — July 1. — Pennsylvania State Educational As- 
sociation, at Bethlehem, Pa.; Supt. Charles S. Foos, Read- 
ing, president. 

July 5-9. — National Educational Association, at Den- 
ver, Colorado; L. D. Harvey, Menominee, Wis., president. 

July 6-9. — American Institute of Instruction, Castine, 
Maine; E. C. Andrews, Shelton, Conn., secretary. 

October 8-9. — Eastern Illinois Teachers Association, 
Danville. 

Dec. 28-30. — Missouri State Teachers Association, St. 
Louis; President, B. G. Shackelford, Cape Girardeau; 
secretary, E. M. Carter, Jefferson City. 



Noted Americans Study Outlines~IV. 



Born 



Thomas Jefferson 

April 13, 1743. 
Charlottesville, Va. 



GRADES VI AND VII 
By McLeod 



2. Family 



Eldest of eight children. 

Father a planter and land surveyor. 



3. Boyhood 



4. Manhood 



5. Public Positions 



1769, Elected to Virginia 
House of Burgesses. 

1775, Member of First 
American Congress. 

Author of Declaration of 
Independence. 

1779, Gov. of Virginia. 

1784, Minister to Europe. 



6. Last Events 



Sent to school at age of 7. n 

Prepared for college by a minister 
At 17 years of age, entered the 
College of William and Mary. 



Lawyer at the age of 24. 
Married when 29 years old to a 

widow. 
Settled at Monticello, Va. 
Father of six children, only two 

of whom lived to grow up. 



Death 



1789-1797, Sec'y of State. 
1797-1801, Vice-President 

of U. S. 
1801-1809, Pres. of U. S. 



Founded University of Va. 
Money embarrassments. 
Private parties raised funds 
for him. 



July 4, 1826. 
In his 91st year- 
Fiftieth anniversary of Declaration 
of Independence. 



Character and 
Attainments 



9. Appearance 



Diligent student. 
Fine mathematician. 
Excellent musician and lin- 
guist. 
Remarkable orator. 
Able writer. 
Affectionate. 
Positive in ideas. 



Over six feet in height. 
Angular features. 
Reddish hair. 
Light eyes. 
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Notes of New Books 

''Mind in the Making/' a ''Study in Mental Development, 
by E. J. Swift, Professor of Psychology in Washington 
University, is a plea for the personal element in edaca- 
tion and for the extension of the experimental method. 
"Recent medical science has shown that dulness may be 
caused by a variety of pathological conditions, far removed 
in their location from the immediate center of intelligence.'* 
To show how often the brilliant man evolved from a most 
unpromising childhood, he recites the cases of Darwin, 
who was "singularly incapable of mastering a language"; 
Sam Johnson, who was so indolent his master whipt him, — 
"Without that, sir, I should have done nothing"; Robert 
Fulton, who was a dullard in school and the "birch rod 
was frequent persuader"; Heine, "who made a poor show- 
ing at school"; "George Eliot was not precocious"; "Sir 
Walter Scott never took very kindly to school"; John 
Hunter, the surgeon, "hated school"; James Russell Lowell 
was suspended from college "for general negligence"; Oli- 
ver Goldsmith's teacher thought him unusually "dull"; 
Goethe failed to receive a Doctor's degree, because "his the- 
sis was unsatisfactory"; Henry Ward Beecher was 
"stolid"; and so on, with regard to many others, "whose 
subsequent careers demonstrated the inadequacy of the 
usual standards as tests of ability." The author there- 
fore points to greater flexibility in the method of teaching. 
Among the topics discussed are: Criminal Tendencies, 
The School and the Individual, Reflex Neuroses, Some 
Nervous Disturbances, The Psychology of Learning, The 
Racial Brain, Experimental Pedagogy, Schoolmastering 
Education, Reconstruction of Nature. 

Several of the chapters appeared earlier in periodicals, 
and are now brought together for greater convenience. 
Teachers will find it a desirable addition to their profes- 
sional libraries. 12mo. Cloth. 340 pp. Price, $1.25. 
(Charles Scribner's Sons, New York.) H. B. B. 



"The American College," by Abraham Flexner. Citing 
the second annual report of President Henry S. Pritchett, 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, that the American College shows weakness 
which its best friends clearly recognize, the Doctor ana- 
lyzes the educational procedure of our colleges from the 
first year to the end of the fourth. He finds much to 
criticize, and says some things that give one the torpedo 
shock of which Socrates speaks in one of his dialogues. 
(The Century Co. Pp. 236. $1.00 net.) 

Probably half the common-school teachers of the nation 
belong to the class for which John Wirt Dinsmore's 
"Teaching a District School" is intended. Many useful 
hints are given; and a specimen program is offered, show- 
ing the recitation and study periods for each grade of the 
school. (American Book Co.) 

"Carla Wenckebach, Pioneer," by Margarethe MuUer, 
is a very readable, very human story of a Wellesley 
teacher of German language and literature, who died on 
Dec. 29, 1902, three weeks after Mrs. Alice Freeman Pal- 
mer, her friend, had died in Paris. Particularly interest- 
ing is the account, chiefly in Miss Wenckebach's own 
words, of the way in which this German lady, who had 
been tutoring for a living in New York, was engaged by 
Miss Freeman as the head of the (Serman Department at 
Wellesley. (Ginn & Co. Pp. 290. $1.25 net) 

"Text-Book of School and Class Management," by Felix 
Arnold, Ph.D., represents a very profound discussion, yet 
practical, too. It gives the theory of management after 
the spirit and manner of the late Arnold Tompkins, and 
at the same time furnishes practical advice in detail for 
teacher and principal. The scope of the book is so wide 
that even an outline of the content is not possible here. 
Well worth reading. (Macmillan Co. Pp. 409.) 



Important Latin Books 



HIGH SCHOOL COURSE IN LATIN 
COMPOSITION 

By CHARLES McCOY BAKER, Horace Mann 
School, Teachers College, and ALEXANDER 
JAMES INGLIS, Horace Mann School, Teachers 
College. i2mo. Cloth, xiii-l-463 pages. $1.00 
net. Just ready. 

This book consists of three parts, arranged for 
practice in writing Latin during the last three 
years of school, and, in addition, a summary of the 
Elements of Syntax. 

Part I consists of a series of twenty-eight lessons 
based for content and vocabulary on Caesar's Com- 
mentaries, Books I to IV. 

Part II comprises a series of twenty-six lessons 
based for content and vocabulary on the Orations of 
Cicero usually read in our schools. 

Part III reviews the principles of Parts I and II, 
extends the application of those principles, and 
affords practice in the writing of connected Latin. 

The vocabulary employed is based on the analysis 
of high school Latin made by Professor Lodge, of 
Teachers College. 



FIRST BOOK IN LATIN 

By ALEXANDER J. INGLIS. Instructor in Latin, 
Horace Mann High School, and VIRGIL 
PRETTYMAN, Principal Horace Mann High 
School, Teachers College. i2mo. Cloth. 301 
pages. 90 cents net. 

SPECIAL FEATURES: 

1. The introduction of connected reading. 

2. Conversational exercises based on the connected 
Latin. 

3. The introduction of connected Latin in the regu- 
lar lessons, thus preparing the pupil for immediate 
work in Caesar. 

4. The gradual development of the principles of 
inflection and syntax without assuming much 
knowledge on the part of the student. 

5. The word-list which forms the basis of the 
lessons and exercises comprises about six hun- 
dred and fifty words, and is based on the latest 
and most systematic analysis of the vocabulary 
of Caesar. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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"Songs Every One Should Know," edited by Clifton 
Johnson, is a collection of 200 favorite songs for general 
use in schools and homes. The selections are characterized 
by a vigorous and easily caught melody, and are never 
complicated or involved. They can all be sung by persons 
of ordinary musical knowledge and can be played readily 
by such persons on the piano or organ. In short, the col- 
lection is unusually well adapted to stimulate a love for 
good music, not by effort and serious study, but by the 
simple charm of the songs themselves. Price, 50 cents. 
(American Book Company, publishers. New York.) 

"Control of Body and Mind," Volume V of the Gulick 
Hygiene Series, by Mrs. Frances Gulick Jewett, is writ- 
ten with the conviction that such subjects as Attention, 
Choice, Will-Power, Habit, and Character should be made 
and can be made both interesting and inspiring to young 
people. It assumes that the reasoning power of eighth- 
grade children is strong enough to recognize the value of 
scientific discoveries, keen enough to see the force of their 
application, and logical enough to make the application 
for themselves. In the treatment of each subject, func- 
tion rather than nerve anatomy receives the most atten- 
tion. (Ginn & Co., Boston. Price, 60 cents.) 

"ChardenaFs Complete Course" is perhaps the best- 
known of the beginning books in French. A new edition 
has been prepared by M. S. Brooks, of the Brook- 
line, Massachusetts, High School, retaining the simplic- 
ity and directness which made the popularity of the 
book, with added new features which are certain to 
give it even wider vogue. The following are four of 
the notable changes and additions: 1. Verbs and pro- 
nouns are introduced earlier in order to give greater 
variety to the exercises from the first; 2. The ex- 
ercises have been entirely re-written and the sentences 
for translation made lively and colloquial; 3. Many con- 
versational exercises consisting of questions only have 
been added; 4. The vocabulary has been improved by the 
insertion of many words of frequent occurrence in ordi- 
nary conversation. "Chardenal's French Course" will still 
be on the market in the old form, in addition to the re- 
vised edition. (Allyn & Bacon, publishers, New York 
City.) 



"The Banking and Currency Problem in the United 
States," by Victor Morawetz, North American Review 
Publishing Company. — Mr. Morawetz is a lawyer of va- 
ried training in the firm of Seward Guthrie Steele & Mora- 
wetz. His studies have led him into the management of 
railroads and counseling banks and bankers. His opin- 
ions have therefore been formed from the broadest kind 
of experience and are such as reflect the views of leading 
financiers under the guidance of his own sound judgment. 
In this book, after considering the questions at issue and 
marking the effects of present-day monetary policies: Re- 
serve money, The Gold Standard, Bank-notes, Expansion, 
he concludes that central regulation is necessary. He 
does not favor the Central Bank plan, however, regarding 
it as not practicable in the United States, altho successful 
in England. He does not favor the guarantee of Bank 
Deposits by government or union of Banks. But he does 
favor Central regulation, which can be secured thru a 
Central Committee to be composed of the Secretary of 
the Treasury and a Board of Management elected by the 
National Banks. In substance the plan provides that the 
National Banks have authority to issue notes upon their 
own credit, subject to an act of Congress authorizing the 
banks to form an association for the purpose. The prac- 
tical working of this plan is similar to the association 
known as Clearing House in the large cities. The princi- 
pal oflSce is to be in Washington, with branch offices in 
every city where there is a United States treasury, to be 
extended afterwards to every city of one hundred thou- 
sand persons. The plan is elaborated in the book and 
anyone interested in the subject of preventing such a 
panic as that in 1907 in future would do well to study 
Morawitz* ideas. 1 Vol. 126 pages, 12 mo. Cloth, $1.00 
net. (North American . Review Publishing Co., New 
York.) H. B. B. 



"Recollections of My Life," by Hermann Knisi (son of 
Pestalozzi's associate), late professor of philosophy of ed- 
ucation at Oswego Normal School. Arranged and edited 
by Elizabeth Sheldon Ailing. The editor explains in the 
preface that this is a memorial book devised especially 
for the pleasure of Professor Kriisi's personal friends — ^for 
people who loved him. The book is well printed on ex- 
cellent paper. (The Grafton Press, New York.) 



FINGER PLAY READER 

By JOHN W. DAVIS 

District Superintendent of Schools, New York City 

and FANNY JULIEN 

First-year Teacher, Public School 8, The Bronx, New York City 

This Reader is unique in plan and content. The finger plays and games of the kindergarten 
are made the basis of exceptionally interesting reading lessons for beginners. Action lessons, 
dramatization, rote songs, vocabulary building, nature lessons, and gems of children's literature, 
make a combination of resources not before so aptly presented. Short lines, clear type, charm- 
ing illustrations, and substantial binding are worthy of note. The Teacher's Edition gives in 
immediate connection with each lesson the phonic basis and drill together with the method by 
which the desired results may be secured. 

Pupils' Edition — ^Part I., 134 pages Teacher's Edition — Part L, 200 pages 

Part 11.9 130 pages Part II., 180 pages 



D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 



BOSTON 
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A SCHOOL may have its typewrit- 
"^^ ing room full of machines but if 
some are not Smith Premier Type- 
writers, 400,000 business men who need 
its graduates cannot use them, because 
they are not Smith Premier Operators. 
Broadest education demands someSmith 
Premiers in a typewriting room and 
the best educators recognize this. 

That is why Mi of the typewriters 
used in business schools are Smith . 
Premiers. 

THE 

Smith Premier Typewriter Co., Inc. 

SYRACUSE. N. Y. 



School Furniture and 
Supplies 




When Your 
Board Ex- 
pects to Buy 
School Fur- 
niture and 
Supplies let 
us know. 



It will mean a 
more durable 
kind — - the best 
the market af- 
fords, because 

We manufacture, ourselves, in larger quantities than any competitor 

STATIONARY AND ADJUSTABLE DESKS 

COMMERCIAL DESKS 

TEACHERS' DESKS AND CHAIRS 

RECITATION SEATS, BOOK CASES, Etc. 

We furnish you with catalogs full of valuable sug- 
gestions for you, samples and expert advice. Ask for 
circular X 17. 

American Seating Company 

Not in any Trust or Combination. 

CHICAGO NEW YORK 

215 Wabash Avenue 19 West 18th Street 

BOSTON . PHILADELPHIA 

70 Franklin Street 1235 Arch Street 

Representatives Wanted in Vacant Territory 



The NEW IDBA in 
Teaching Reading 

As Embodied In 

TH£ SUMMERS 
READERS 

By MAVD SUMMERS 

Th9 L,h€raiuv of Childhood presented in ihm 

Lan^ua^e of Childhood^ 

Profusely and Beautifully Illustrated Prom Original 

Drawinga by 

LUCY FITCH PERKINS 

These Readers, first of all, establish a knowledge 
of words that relate to the life and action of the 
child. The beginner really lives and acts through 
his newly acquired vocabulary. Thus he learns to 
read as he grows in general activity — a natural, all- 
round development. Very soon the memory and 
imagination are called into play in a most powerful 
and direct way. The plan of the series as a whole 
is to utilize the child's most vital experiences in his 
acquisition of a vocabulary, continually relating his 
development and growth in language to the things 
that interest and attract him most. 

The Manual provides daily lessons worked out in 
detail for the guidance of the teacher. Reading les- 
sons and phonic lessons are given in orderly 
sequence. 

PRIMER: 114 pages. Price 32c. Bymail,38c. 

FIRST READER: 160 pages. Price 38c. By mail, 45c. 
SECOND READER: (in press) 
MANUAL FOR TEACHERS: Price 50c. By mail, 56c. 

Frank D. Beattys & Company 

TVBLtSHBTtS 
225 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 

CORRB8PONDBNCB INVITBD 
A. C. MoCLVRG dl CO.* Chicago, Westom Depository 



JUST PUBLISHED 

The Appleton Aritbmetics 

A New Series of Arithmetics 

By J. W. A. YOUNG, Assistant Professor of the Ped- 
agogy of Mathematics, Chicago University, and 

L. L.JACKSON, former Head of Department of Mathe- 
matics, State Normal School, Brockport, N. Y. 

The purpose of this Series is to furnish the teacher 
a text-book which contains only safe and tried methods. 
These books recognize only such phases of the modem 
teaching of Arithmetic as have become standard — those 

which the tests of the 

last decade have shown 

worthy to endure. They 

strike the Golden Mean 

between Cultural Arith- 
metic and Formal Arithmetic. They employ modem 
Educational principles, and at the same time make the 
instruction conform to the average conditions and nec- 
essafy practice of the schoolroom. 

TWO BOOK SERIES 

PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, Cloth .... 35 cents 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, Cloth 55 cents 

THREE BOOK SERIES 

PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, Cloth .... 35 cents 
INTERMEDIATE ARITHMETIC, Cloth . 40 cents 
ADVANCED ARITHMETIC, Cloth ... 40 cents 

D. APPLETON & COMPANY 




MODERN 



NEW YORK 
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Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie has collected a book of "Stories 
New and Old." These are gathered from American and 
English sources, and they form as charming a collection 
ai has come out in a long time. The author says that they 
are typical American and English tales. In a sense they 
are. In another sense they are among the best of their 
kind. The volume is the sort of book that one wants to 
pick up when too tired to study or too restless to want to 
think very hard. The stories will bear reading; several 
times, and if, as is possibly the case, the reader has seen 
one or more of them before, he will be only too glad to 
get them again in this form. The stories include one each, 
by William Austin, Dickens, Dr. John Brown (Rab and his 
Friends), Hawthorne, Poe, Robert Louis Stevenson, J. 
Henry Shorthouse, James Lane Allen and Owen Wister. 
The book and each story is prefaced by an introduction 
from the pen of the collector, and portraits of the authors 
appear in every case. (The Macmillan Company.) 

''Education and National Character," by Henry 
Churchill King, Francis Greenwood Peabody, Lyman Ab- 
bott, Washington Gladden, and others, contains the pa- 
pers that were read at the Fifth General Convention of 
the Religious Education Association, held at Washington, 
D. C, Feb. 11-13, 1908. (Pp. 319. $1.50 net. The Re- 
ligious Education Association, Chicago.) 

Four new volumes in the series of "Life Stories for 
Young People" have been issued. JThe stories are trans- 
lated from the German by George P. Upton. Each little 
volume presents simply and fascinatingly the life story 
of some figure of prominence in a period of history. 
*'Marie Antoinette's Youth" is the story of the gay, pleas- 
ure-loving young queen, and the events which led to her 
tragic death. The story of "Arnold of Winkelried" and 
his heroism, which gained for the Confederation of Swiss 
States their independence, is delightfully told in another 
volume. "The Duke of Brittany" is the story of Arthur, 
Son ol Geoffrey Plantagenet, and Constance of Brittany, 



and his assassination by John Lackland, in view of his 
claim to the English throne. ''Undine" is one of the mas- 
terpieces .of Frederich Heinrich Karl, Baron de la Motte 
Fougue. The stories will not only interest and amuse, 
but will familiarize the young reader with historical char- 
acters and events, and so instruct as well. (A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co., Chicago. Net, 60 cents.) 

"The Story of the Greek People" is an elementary his- 
tory of Greece by Eva March Tappan, Ph.D., which is 
planned not only to outline the chief events in the history 
of the Greek Nation, but to picture the Greek people, their 
characteristics and customs. The famous Greeks, from 
the days of the myths to the time of Alexander the Great, 
are introduced with their characteristic stories. The book 
is well supplemented with maps and suitable illustrations, 
which are intended to put the reader into the spirit of the 
Greek world. Each chapter is concluded with a brief 
"Summary" of the contents, and "Suggestions for Writ- 
ten Work." The book will prove an interesting supple- 
mentary reader, altho the vocabulary is somewhat mature 
for the elementary pupil. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
ton. Net, 65 cents.) 

"William the Conqueror and the Rule of the Normans," 
by Frank Merry Stenton, M.A., Late Scholar of Keble 
College, Oxford, is a recent addition to the well-known se- 
ries of biographical studies entitled "Heroes of the Na- 
tions." The volume clearly outlines the events and con- 
ditions leading up to the Battle of Hastings, 1066, and 
discusses the constitutional reorganization which followed 
the Norman Conquest. It is splendidly supplemented with^ 
maps, genealogical charts, and illustrations, the most in-' 
teresting and unusual of which are reproductions from 
the "Bayeux Tapestry." "William the Conqueror" will 
appeal to all who are interested in the Norman Conquest 
and its results, as it is a valuable addition to the litera- 
ture on this period. (G. P. Putnam Sons. Net, $1.35.) 



N. E. A. CONVENTION 

Denver, July 5 to July 9, 1909 

IN planning your trip to this great educational meeting, remember that 
there are 15 daily trains from New York to Chicago and 6 to St. 
Louis, the two natural gateways to Denver. On all of these trains 
the New York Central Lines afford fast time, luxurious equipment, through 
service, and permit a 

Stopover at Niagara Falls 

either going or on your return trip, if tickets are purchased at points 
east of Buffalo. Greatly Reduced Fares. 

Tickets on sale June 30, July Ist, 2nd, and drd, 
returning^ to reach destination by September 1st, 



For time of trains, rates and other information, see any agent of the 
New York Central and Hudson River; Boston and Albany; Lake 
Shore; Michigan Central; Big Four Route; Pittsburgh and Lake 
Erie; Lake Erie and Western; Chicago, Indiana and Southern; Lake 
Erie Alliance and Wheeling; New York and Ottawa; and Rutland 
R. R., or write to 

L. F. VOSBURGH, G. E. P. A., 1216 Broadway, N. Y. 



NEW YORK 



LINtS 



"AMERICA'S GREATEST 

RAILWAY SYSTEM" 
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Mississippi Teachers* Asso- 
ciation 

At the meeting of the Mississippi 
Teachers' Association to be held at 
Natchez, April 29th to May 1st, 1909, 
a spelling contest wUl be held. A gold 
medal will be awarded to the best indi- 
vidual speller, while an engrossed cer- 
tificate will go to the school or county 
whose team (of five contestants) 
makes the highest record. For the 
medal contest, any white child of any 
school, county or college may enter. 
For the team prize, any county, school 
or college that sends a full team of 
five may enter. No county, school or 
college will be permitted to send more 
than one team. The contest will be 
based on words taken from the spell- 
ers of the regular State adoption. 

Another important feature of this 
meeting will be exhibits of industrial 
and manual training work. In line 
with this, an invitation has been ex- 
tended to Prof. Paul H. Hanus of Har- 
vard University to deliver an address 
or lecture on manual training in 
schools. 

The StatjB Board of Health has been 
requested to furnish an expert to lec- 
ture on communicable diseases, such 
as tuberculosis, etc. The School Im- 
provement Association will be made a 
department of the association and will 
have a place on the program. 



. Education Worth WhUc 

A book has been written lately 
which contains the names of ten thou- 
sand successful men. Dr. W. T. Har- 
ris, recently United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, compiled some 
statistics from this book, which, in re- 



gard to the mental training of these 
men, showed: (1) That from 1800 
to 1870 the uneducated boy in the 
United States failed entirely to be- 
ccxne so notable in any department of 
usefulness and reputable endeavor as 
to attract the attention of the editors 
of this book, and that only twenty- 
four self-taught men succeeded. ^ (2) 
That a boy with only the training 
below the high school had one chance 
in nine thousand. (3) That a boy 
with high school training had one 
chance in four hundred: that is, he 
had twenty-two times the opportunity 
of the boy who stopped at the end of 
the eighth grade. (4) That a college 
education gave one chance in forty; 
that is, that this young man's chances 
were ten times better than those of 
the high school boy, and two hundred 
and twenty times better than those of 
the boy whose training stopped with 
the eighth grade. 



The Nervous Child 

Occasional numbers of Collier'a 
Weekly have iii the past few months 
published articles by Dr. Frederick 
Peterson, addressed to nervous people 
in various ranks of life. In the num- 
ber for January 9, Dr. Peterson ad- 
dresses his talk to mothers of nerv- 
ous children. He concludes with what 
he calls "A map of life for the nerv- 
ous child," which reads as follows: 

I. — No stimulants should ever be 
given to the little one, no tea, coffee, 
wine, or beer. Narcotic drugs should 
never be employed, such as "soothing 
sirups" and the like. 

II. — Every organ and function 
should be kept in the highest state of 



health, and the nutrition should be 
especially looked after. The best kind 
of strengthening foods should be 
given. 

III. — ^The daily bath, physical exer- 
cise, sleeping in cold and well-venti- 
lated rooms, thin covering, hard mat- 
tresses, life in the open air, education 
to endure ordinary pain; all these 
measures should be carried out to in- 
crease the child's vitality and resist- 
ance to physical and mental disease. 

IV. — Develop the physical rather 
than the mental side of the child. Let 
there be no schooling until the age 
of seven years or even later in seme 
instances. 

V. — ^Do not permit of indiscrimi- 
nate reading, and especially avoid 
books which stimulate the fancy or 
imagination. Outdoor scientific or 
mechanical studies are best, such as 
natural history in all its bearings, 
carpentry, etc. 

VI. — Regulate carefully the hours 
of rest and work. 

VII. — Accustom the child to quiet 
obedieice, and train it practically in 
self-control. 

VIII. — A country school, when the 
time is ripe for it, or better, a quiet 
country home under the care of a tu- 
tor or medical man, and away from 
the indulgent influences, of home, 
would be best. 

IX. — The period of puberty needs 
especial supervision because of the 
particular dangers of that period of 
stress. 

X. — In choosing an occupation /or 
later life, let it be manual rather than 
mental, out-of-door rather than in- 
door, and let the life be a country 
rather than a city life. 



SIX REASONS why the JONES READERS 

Have proved SUPERIOR TO ALL 

r- AND 

are used in sucK educational centers as 
CHICAGO* NEW YORK. PHILADEL- 
PHIA* COLUMBUS* GRAND RAPIDS* 
HARTFORD* MINNEAPOLIS* DULUTH 

I. The Jones Readers are unequaled in the amount, range, and quality of 
their reading matter. 
11. Are perfectly graded and carefully developed according to the soundest 
modern pedagogy. 

III. Hold the pupil's interest and make him love as well as know good literature. 

IV. Are unsurpassed in the beauty of their illustrations and in the excellence of 

their paper, typography, and binding. 
V. Secure a definite moral effect in addition to intellectual development. 
VI. Are edited by a man whose experience and authoritative scholarship has given 
them a dignity and efficiency not previously attained in school readers. 

GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers 



BOSTON 



NEW YORK 



CHICAGO 



LONDON 
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„, Published by 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Co 
Jers^ Gty 



wHAm mm»n in nt ^ 



N.J, 



flThe public schools of this country are putting before 
the pupils more and more, the examples of great and good 
men and women. The stories of the glorious deeds of 
noble men are not only the most interesting but one of 
the best methods of instructing the young. 

fl The Dixon Company has just issued a 32 page booklet 
similar in style to their pencil Geography, but this one 
deals with Biography. It gives about sixty brief accounts 
of a few of the men and women who have been identified 
with the early history of this country, and who attended 
what was then known as "The Little Red School House." 

^Such men as Israel Putnam, Benjamin Franklin, Horace 
Mann, Elias Howe, Ethan Allen, Patrick Henry, Samuel 
Adams, David G. Farragut, Paul Jones, Eli Whitney, 
Nathan Hale, Peter Cooper and Abraham Lincoln, 

flit contains information that will be valued by both 
teachei*s and pupils. 

fl Copies sent free to all teachei*s who desire them. 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 

JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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A Magnificent Tribute of Satisfaction and Faith in 

The Holden Adjustable 
Book Cover 

From School Boards is Shown in the Increased Volume 
of Business this Year over 1908 for the Same Period 

"A is Almost DOUBLE'' 

School Officials have Every Confidence in our Goods 

They know how well the *' Holden Cover'* ''stands up*' under the 
strain of a School Year's Wear and Tear. 

They know we will allow no Adulteration or Deterioration of our 
famous Absolutely Pure Unfinished Leatherette Material — 
Waterproof and Germproof. 

They know how easily and quickly the Holden Cover can be adjusted — how 
snugly and perfectly it fits to the book either open or closed. 

They know Every Cover is Available for Immediate Use on books of great 
variation in height and width. 

They know we have applied Science with Expert Workmanship in developing 
the great Tensile Strength of this Material. 

The Holden Patent Book Gover Company 

G. W. HOLDEN, President 'SprUlgf leld, MaSS. ^ ^' HOLDEN, Secretary 




What Pupils Read 

With half a million carefully se- 
lected and graded children's books, the 
Board of Education of New York City 
has provided this boast to the city's 
public schools — that they have the lar- 
gest circulating library in the world. 

In 11,000 classrooms in the elemen- 
tary schools are small collections av- 
eraging from thirty to forty books, 
not text-books but real live attractive 
library books. 

A year ago the pupils of the gram- 
mar grades were asked to write short 
reviews of their favorite books in the 
class library, and these reviews, num- 
bering several thousand, written with- 
out any knowledge on the pupil's part 
of the use to be made of their opin- 



ions, were collected and tabulated in 
the bureau of libraries and this list 
was made in order of popularity: 

1. Little Women (Alcott). 

2. Sara Crewe (Burnett). 

3. Uncle Tom's Cabin (Stowe). 

4. Black Beauty (Sewell). 

5. Birds' Christmas Carol (Wiggin). 

6. Robinson Crusoe (De Foe). 

7. Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. 

8. Old Fashioned Girl (Alcott). 

9. Grimm's Fairy Tales. 

10. Evangeline (Longfellow). 

11. Alice in Wonderland (Carroll). 

12. Little Lord Fauntleroy (Burnett). 

13. Little Men (Alcott). 

14. Revolutionary Maid (Blanchard). 

15. Five Little Peppers (Sidney). 

16. John Halifax (Mulock). 

17. Bow of Orange Ribbon (Barr). 



18. Under the Lilacs (Alcott). 

19. David Copperfield (Dickens). 

20. Hope Benham (Perry). 

21. Trinity Bells (Barr.) 

22. Eight Cousins (Alcott). 

23. For the Honor of the School (Bar- 

hour) . 

24. Girl of '76 (Blanchard). 

25. Ivanhoe (Scott). 

26. Little Lame Prince (Mulock). 

27. Oliver Twist (Dickens). 

28. Ramona (Jackson). 

29. Story of Betty (Wells). 

30. Andersen's Fairy Tales. 

31. Donald and Dorothy (Dodge). 

32. Lady of the Lake (Scott). 

33. Merchant of Venice. 

34. Christmas Carol (Dickens). 

35. Bhie Fairy Book (Lang). 

36. Huckleberry Finn (Twain). 



THE HALIBURTON METHOD IN READING 



PHONICS IN READING 

A Manual by M. W. Haliburton. Supervisor Primary Work, State Normal School. Farmville. Va. 

This book is devoted to the* study of phonics as an aid to reading. The directions given are simple, but 
so full and detailed, that any teacher can, in a short time, gain from them all the aid she needs in learn- 
ing phonics herself and in applying it to her daily work in the primary grades. Contains the DRILL 
BOOK, which is also published separately for the use of pupils. Cloth 183 pages. Price AO cents, 

DRILL BOOK, to accompany Phonics in Reading. Contains lists of words which a child should learn 
to sound and pronounce at sight in the first three grades. Cloth, 6^ pages. Price 18 cents. 



B. F.JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY, RICHMOND, VA. 
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Summer School of the South 

University off Tennessee, 
Knoxvilie 

Eighth Session— Six Weelcs 

June 22, July 30, 1909 

The largest summer school of its kind in 
America. Offers the best opportunity for in- 
struction in all subjects of interest to teachers 
of elementary and high schools. 

About 200 courses, arranged in cycles of two, 
three and four years, with directions for home 
study and reading, and credit for work com- 
pleted. 

One hundred instructors, selected for their 
ability from all parts of the country. 

No charge except registration fee of $10. 

Announcement ready about middle of March. 
For further information vurite 

P. P. CLAXTON, Superintemlent 



NORMAL COLLEGE OF THE NORTH 
AMERICAN GYMNASTIC UNION 

415-418 E. MidiiiM Street lediaMpeKi. \^- 

Courses open to high school graduates: Four- 
year course, leading to degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Gymnastics; two-year course, leading 
to title of Graduate in Gymnastics. For cata- 
logue, address Normal College N. A. O. TJ., 
41ft>419 E. Michigan St., Indianapolia, Ind. 

Phyiioal Training Teachers' Bureau conduct- 
ed by Board of Trustees of Normal College. 
Registration restricted to graduates of this insti- 
tution (1868-1909). Report vacancies to Fhy* 
lical Training Teachere' Bureau H. A. O. IT., 
416-419 E. Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 



New York University 

School of Pedagogy 

Waskingtoii Square New York City 

A graduate professional school for the ad- 
vanced study of education organized on lines 
similar to those of the Law School, the Medical 
School and the other professional schools of 
the University. Of the 4,000 students in the 
University nearly 600 are in the School. Offers 
in its 41 courses unusual advantages to mature 
students, prepared to do advanced work, who 
wish to fit themselves for positions in high 
schools, normal schools or colleges, or for the 
j>ositions of superintendent or supervisor of pub- 
lic schools. Fall term opens September 26. 

A limited number of Fellowships and Scholar- 
ships open to superior students. 

Bulletin describing courses sent on application. 
THOMAS M. BAf.T.IBT. Ph.D.. Desin 
New York University, New York, N. Y. 

SUMMER TERM 

OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 

Beasion of liz weekt, 
from June 88th to Auffnst 6th. 
Courses in Botany, Chemistry, Education, Elo- 
cution, English, French, German, History, Latin, 
Mathematics, Physics, Sociology, Spanish. Ex- 
penses moderate. Delightful climate for summer 
work. Address, 

DEAH J. 8. STEYENS, OBONO, MAINE. 



STUDY 
UW 
AT 

HOME 



The oldest and best ichool. lantractlon by mail 
adapted to every one. Keoogaiied by oourts and 
edaeaton. Experienced aad oonipeteDt initnio- 
ton. Takes Bpare time only. Three oounei — 
Preparatory , Baviness, Coliece. Prepares for 
praotiee. will bettor yoar 
oondltion and prospects io 
biuinees. Studenu and 
padaatei eTerywhere. 
roll partioolara and Easy 
Psymcat Plftn free, 
toriraa OarranoadeMe 
flflhool ol Law, 
•Tf Hajestle Baildluc 
J>atnlt,nklu 




New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics 

soy York Street, New Haven, Conn. 

Two years' coarse Id recreative, eUucatlonal and medical 
Kymnantlcs, flttliiK for teacher of pli>HtrHl trninitiK and play- 
ground director. Summer iies>»loii._ Write for cataloKUc. 



CATALOG tl;^^i 

books, Standard Works sent upon request. 
A. S. BARNES &l CO., New York 



For Arbor Day 

Forest Song 

A song for the beautiful trees! 
A song for the forest grand, 
The garden of God's own land, 
The pride of His centuries. 
\ Hurrah ! for the kingly oak, 
i For the maple, the sylvan queen, 
I For the lords of the emerald cloak, 
For the ladies in living green. 

For the beautiful trees a song. 
The peers of a glorious realm, 
The linden, the ash, and the elm, 

The poplar stately and strong. 

Hurrah! for the beech-tree trim, 
For the hickory staunch at core. 
For the locust thorny and grim. 
For the silvery sycamore. 

A song for the palm, — the pine. 
And for every tree that g^ows 
From the desolate zone of snows 

To the zone of the burning line. 

Hurrah! for the warders proud 
Of the mountain-side and vale, 

That challenge the thunder-cloud, 
And buffet the stoi^my gale. 

A song for the forest aisled 
With its gothic roof sublime, 
The solemn temple of time. 

Where man becometh a child, 

As he lists to the anthem-roll 
Of the wind in the solitude. 

The hymn which telleth his soul 
That God is the voice of the wood. 

So long as the rivers flow. 
So long as the mountains rise, 
May the forest sing to the skies. 

And shelter the earth below. 

Hurrah! for the beautiful trees. 
Hurrah! for the forest grand. 

The pride of His centuries, 
The garden of God's own land. 
— W. H. Venable. 



The Oak 

A glorious tree is the old gray oak; 
He has stood for a thousand years — 
Has stood and frowned 
On the trees around. 
Like a king among his peers; 
As around their king they stand, so 
now. 
When the flowers their pale leaves 
fold. 
The tall trees round him stand, ar- 
rayed 
In their robes of purple and gold. 
He has stood like a tower 
Through sun and shower. 
And dared the winds to battle; 
He has heard the hail, 
As from plates of mail. 
From his own limbs shaken, rattle; 
He has tossed them about, and shorn 
the tops 
(When the storm has roused his 
might) 
Of the forest trees, as a strong man 
doth 
The heads of his foes in flght. 
—George Hill, Fall of the Oak, 



PREVENTION OF DISEASE 

CONTAGION AMONG 

SCHOOL CHILDREN 



How it Can Be Accomplished. 

THE prevention of disease contagion 
among school children has long been 
a subject of serious study and exhaustive 
experimentation. 

Medical science has demonstrated that 
disease contagion is easily transmitted by 
du9t, and that circulating dust, moreover, 
is the greatest carrier and distributer of 
disease germs known. The true remedy 
then — the true preventive of disease trnns- 
mission — lies in the extermination of dust 
and its millions of living bacilli. 

Dusty floors simply teem with these 
micro-organisms. Sweeping will not dis- 
pose of them. The action of the broom 
merely swishes the dust and germs into the 
air and affords an opportunity for them 
to circulate with every current of air. We 
must, then, regard dry-sweeping as partic- 
ularly dangerous, and there should be a 
crusade in every school, every store, in 
every public building against the practice. 




Standard Floor Dressing has proved the 
most effective dust collector and floor pre- 
servative yet discovered. It does not evap- 
orate, and floors on which it is used re- 
quire but three or four treatments a year 
to secure gratifying results. 

Where Standard Floor Dressing is used 
the dust adheres to the floor and may be 
collected and disposed of without polluting 
the atmosphere, so that the dangers froiu 
dry-sweeping may be now entirely elim- 
inated. 

There are thousands of schools through- 
out the country using Standard Floor 
Dressing with remarkable success, and it 
is a fact that the health of many commu- 
nities has been advanced by the use of this 
preparation on the floors of schools, stores 
and public buildings. 

Standard Floor Dressing la not, how- 
ever, intended for household use, and no 
one should attempt to apply it to home 
floors. 

Standard Floor Dressing, besides being 
the logical remedy for the dust evil, is also 
a splendid floor preservative. Floors on 
which it is used will not crack or split and 
will last much longer than untreated floors. 

To prove that our claims for Standard 
Floor Dressing are capable of actual dem- 
onstration, we are making an offer to offi- 
cials in charge of public buildings and 
schools. We will treat the floor of one 
room or corridor free of all coat, so that 
you can personally see that the Standard 
Floor Dressing will most effectually keep 
down the dust and thus lessen the danger 
of contagion. To localities far removed 
from our agencies we will send free sample 
with full directions for applying. 

We will be pleased to send particulars and 
our book, "Dust and Its Dan- 
gers," to any address upon 
request. 

Standard Floor Dressing is 
sold nearly everywhere in bar- 
rels, half -barrels and in one and 
five gallon cans. If not to be had 
in your locality we will quote 
prices on application. Address { 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
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Teachers' Agencies 



BREWER 



TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 



POSITIONS FILLt^D. J,*ui 



Iitf2 AUDITORIUM BUtLDlNG 
CHICAGO 



Kdlogjf s Agency 



31 Union Sq- New York 

Twentieth ye«r|, baiim manafer. Hak 
Mrred tbooMiHU of teachers and em- 
ployert. Recommends teachers all tba 
jrear round. First cla«s Hiffh School and 
other high grade teachers always ready. 
Write, telefraph or 'phone. 



AWLM Mk ^% p Ik I ^% \g is vslnable in proportion to its 

l^i f\ ^ 1^ f[y§ ^ Y influence. If it merely hears 

f.r^.rt.'^ THAT ^•^'^^^^'"'^ 
r.rrr,ror. RECOMMENDS 

The School Bulletin Agenoyt C. W. Bardeen, SyraousOg N. Y. 



The Albert Teachers' Agency 

C. J. ALMEWT, MANAara 

In corretpondence with 8ooo Schools and Colleges. Over 7ooo teachers located. The best 
schools are our clients. Service prompt, effective and helpful. Address the Chicago Manager. 

378 Wabash Avenue - CHICAGO. ILL. 



Tha 

Clark 

Taaehart* 

AoMoy 



TWENTIETH YEAR 



B. F. CLARK, PROPRIETOR 

CXCtUSIVELY A MEDIUM or COM- 
MUHiCAtiON BCTWCCN THE BC5T 
eoUCATlONAL^NSTITUTlONS AND 



CHICAGO: 

17 CAST 



NORTHWKSTEIIN 

orricE : 
BOISK. IDAHO 



The risk Teachers' Agencies 

2 A PsLrk Street, Boston^ Mass. 



New York, 156 Fifth Ave. 
Wathmgton, 1 505 Penn Ave. 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Ave. 



Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. 
Denver, 405 Cooper Building 
Spokane, 618 Peyton Building 



PortUnd, Ore., 202 Swetland Bldg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2142 Shattuck Ave. 
Lot Angeles, 238 Douglas Bldg. 



The Pratt Teachers* Agency 



Recommends collie and normal graduates, si 
public and private schools. Advises parents al 



70 Fifth Avemie 

New York 

alists, and other teachers to college, 
it schools. W. O. PRATT, Manafer. 



•CHERMERHORN TEACHERS' AGENCY 

Th« Agtncy that selecti one candidate for a position i* sure to meet yonr wants. Consult us and be sura. 
Established for Fifty-two Years. 



OHARLie W. MULPORD. Manager, - S63 Fifth Avenue. New York Olty 

TCL. laaS MAOiaON SQUARI BILUNQS* OOURT BUlLDINa KNTRANOI S4TH STREET 



ALBANY TEACHERS' AGENCY 



Plant a Tree 

He who plants a tree 
Plants a hope. 
Rootlets up through fibres blindly 

grope; 
Licaves unfold into horizons free. 

So man's life must climb 

From the clods of time 

Unto heavens sublime. 
Canst thou prophesy, Uiou little tree, 
What the glory of thy boughs shall be? 

He who plants a tree 
Plants a joy; 
Plants a comfort that will never cloy. 
Every day a fresh reality. 

Beautiful and strong, 

To whose shelter throng 

Creatures blithe with song. 
If thou couldst but know, thou happy 

tree. 
Of the bliss that shalt inhabit thee. 

He who plants a tree 
He plants peace. 
Under its green curtains jargons 

cease, 
Leaf and zephyr murmur soothingly; 
Shadows soft with sleep 
Down tired eyelids creep, 
Balm of slumber deep, 
Mever hast thou dreamed, thou blessed 

tree. 
Of the benediction thou shalt be. 

He who plants a tree 
He plants youth; 
Vigor won for centuries in sooth; 
Life of time, that hints eternity! 

Boughs their strength uprear, 

New shoots every year 

On old growths appear. 
Thou shalt teach the ages, sturdy tree. 
Youth of soul is immortality. 

He who plants a tree 
He plants love; 
Tents of coolness spreading out above 
Wayfarers, he may not live to see. 
Gifts that grow are best; 
Hands that bless are blest; 
Plant; life does the rest! 
Heaven and earth help him who 

plants a tree. 
And his work its own reward shall be. 
— ^LucY Laroom. 



Stnd/or CiraUan 



Hsu ffo^d poalttons for m—d teaehen wltli a*o4 r«o«rda. 

HARlJiN P. FRENCH, 81 Cluipel St^ Alksuiy, M. T. 



MIDLAND TEACHERS' AGENCY 

OflMs— Warmitarr* Mo., Pendleton, Ore., Eichmoiid, Ky. 

Secures positions for COMPETENT TEACHERS. If your record won't stand the closest investi- 
gation don't bother us. If it will, and you desire promotion, we can use you. Fre^ enrollment. 



FREE REGISTRATION | 



39 yemre mt aacceao. Foremoot la 

pabllc confldence • Lnree local a ad 

Uaaal d^maad far aood teach- 

naaafl 



era. Kealateraaw. 



alfree. 



PENN EOUGATfONAL BUREAU. 205 0. 7th St., Allentown, P«>nn. 



FISHERABnsHH'r.p.ACiEIMO ■ 

««n-.i».m«-i»g«tajj«*«5«.TP«»-ti»»'A 120 Tremont St, Boston, Mass. , 



THE ASSEMBLY SONG BOOK 

By F. R. RIX 

A splandid ooUaetton of nniion, tvo-part, thrM-purt and fonr-part longt for morning 
Miombly and other lebool pnipoiet. bto. Boards SO oents not 

A. 8. BASNB8 & COMPANY, 11-15 Bast 24th Street, New York aty 



PHYSICALPERFECnOlf 

By Fosiider of Great Health lastitate 

This book is the work of a man 
who has probablT treated more 
patienu by druslesa methods than 
iny other person in the world. 
'^Toleaaor Smion's nature<are in* 
itute. occupying an S^tory build- 
K at 14 Qutncy Street, Cnicaffo, 
^ the largest and most succennl 
of its kind. It was in ponoance of 

persistent requests of enthusiastic 

fraduates that Professor Simon put his methoda of in* 
stniction into print. 

Natural Treatment lu*WSItf:.!~*hfr.-.1J 

exhaustire chapters on the cure and avoidance of Obe- 
sity, Leanness, Dyspepsia. Constipation. Skin Diseases. 
Rheumatism and other Blood troubles^ disordera of 
Liver, Kidneys and Bladder, Nerve 
tioiu of Head, Throat, Lungs, etc. 




iood troubles, disoi 

ailmeata, affeo> 



nkOleiau tot pagw, . 

frcmplwtegraabsdModiis, Minted eai—pa p s g , 
tt.OOprspaid. Laif* dMerlpttve ps^Sl. 
wIShktaUs «f coBtsBts. ttm apoa mqpml^ 

Sylnster J. SimoB, M-A QiiBcy St, Chlci^a^ n. 
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The Oak Tree 

Sing for the oak tree, the monarch of 

the wood I 
Sing for the oak tree, that groweth 

green and good! 
That groweth broad and branching 

within the forest shade; 
That groweth now, and still shall 

grow when we are lowly laid! 

The oak tree was an acorn once, and 

fell upon the earth; 
And sun and shower nonrishefl it, and 

gave the oak tree birth; 
The little sprouting oak tree! two 

leaves it had at first, 
Till sun and shower nourished it, 

then out the branches burst 

The winds came and the rain fell; 

the gusty tempest blew; 
All, all, were friends to the oak tree, 

and stronger yet it grew. 
The boy that saw the acorn fall, he 

feeble grew and gray; 
But the oak was still a thriving tree, 

and strengthened every day. 

Four centuries grows the oak tree, nor 

does its verdure fail; 
Its heart is like the iron-wood, its 

bark like plaited mail. 
Now cut us down the oak tree, the 

monarch of the wood; 
And of its timber stout and strong 

we'll biiild a vessel good. 

The oak tree of the forest both east 

and west shall fly; 
And the blessings of a thousand lands 

upon our ship shall lie. 
She shall not be a man-of-war, nor 

a pirate shall she be; 
But a noble Christian merchant ship, 

to sail upon the sea. 

— Mary Hownr. 



Woodman, Spare That Tree 

Woodman, spare that tree! 

Touch not a single bough! 
In youth it sheltered me, 

And 111 protect it now. 
T was my forefather's hand 

That placed it near his cot. 
There, woodman, let it stand; 

Thy ax shall harm it not! 

That old familiar tree, 

Whose glory and renown 
Are spread o'er land and sea — 

And wouldst thou hack it down? 
Woodman, forbear thy stroke! 

Gut not its earth-bound ties; 
O, spare that aged' oak. 

Now towering to the skies! 

When but an idle b<^ 
I sought its grateful shade; 

In all their gushing Joy, 
H^re, too, my sisters played. 

My mother kissed me here; 
My father pressed my hand — 

Forgive the foolish tear; 

But let that old oak stand. 

• 

(Continued on page 824) 



k VISIT TO WASHINGTON 



the SPRING VACATION 



will be an education as well as a pleas- 
ure. A most convenient means is the 

PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD TOUR 

Leaving New York, Thursday, April 8, 1909 

Round Trip Rates 
$12.00 and $14.50 

.According to Hotel Selected 

Cover every^ necessary expense for three days 

Impertant Points of Interest Seen to the 
Best Advantage in the Least Possible Time 

Similar Tours April 1, 29, and RRay 13 

Detailed Itineraries and Full Information may be obtained of 
Ticket Agents or C. Studds, E. P. A., 263 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 



J. R. WOOD, 

Passenger Traffic Manager 



GEO. W. BOYD, 

General Passenger Agent 




WE have been manufacturing pens for 
nearly fifty years without interruption. 

This would be of no interest to writers un- 
less it was in complete confirmation of the 
claim for their uniformly superior quality. 
For steel pens cannot be successfully made 
unless in large quantities, and the makers 
could not continue to manufacture largely 
without corresponding sales. The sales 
could not constantly increase, as they do, 
without the pens having secured the pub- 
lic's confidence. 

Made in all styles of points, fine, medium, 
blunt, broad, and turned-up. Their spe- 
cial characteristics are smoothness and ease 
in writing. One hundred and fifty varie- 
ties. All stationers have them. 

The Esterbrook Steel Pen Manufacturing Co. 

Works, Camden, N. J. a6 John St., New York 



SOME LIVING THINGS ^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^f"^^^ 

This book interests children in physiology in the right way. It interests them in htalthfui 
living and supplies them with such knowledge as is necessary and suitable to their age. 

Itao. Oloth TrvfttMly lUastr»t«d SS emta By maU, 45 emts 

A. 8. BARNK8 & COMPANY, 11-15 Bast 24th Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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Disease Germs 

Cannot harm healthy human 
bodies. We cannot have healthy 
bodies unless we have pure blood, 
-the kind of blood that Hood's 
Sarsapariila makes. 

This great medicine has an nn- 
e(]^ualled, unapproached record for puri- 
fying and ennching the blood. 

It cures scrofula, eczema, eruptions, 
catarrh, rheumatism, anemia, nervous- 
ne^, that tired feeling, dyspepsia, loss 
of appetite, general deoiiity, and builds 
up the whole system. 

0«t it today in the usual Uqnid form or in 
ehooolfttsd tablet f onn called Sanatabt. 



The Todd Adjustable Hand Loom 

Looin No. I is 
also made in 
size 20x20 in. 
for pillow tops, 
pieced rugs and 
with continu- 
ous warp for 
rugs of any 

length. 
LOOM No. I. 9 X 12 in. 

WEAVING, BASKETRY, 

AND KINDERGARTEN 

MATERIALS. 

BOOKS ON HAND WORK 

Todd & Todd 

"The OcM Shop" 

325 Sixth Street So. 

MINNEAPOLIS MINN. 




CATALOG ^'JS?S: 

books, Standard Works sent upon request 
A. S. BA^NBS & CO., New York 



lieal tonaer Imu Ftr leacb- 
Crs. Economy, comfort, expert 
leadership. Apply A^ow. 

L. A. DAVIS, 49 WALL STRICT, NIW YORK OITV 



EUROPE 



BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 

S2S ARCH ST.. PHOLADELPHU 



CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 

I-AND 

CHEMICALS 

Sole Agents for DreverhofF's Saxon Filter Paper 




Complete Laboratory Outfits 



Full Catalogue furnished on receipt of 10 cents. 



My heart-strings round thee cling, 

Close as thy bark, old friend; 
Here shall the wild-bird sing. 

And still thy branches bend. 
Old tree! the storm still brave! 

And woodman, leave the spot; 
While I've a hand to save, 

Thy ax shall harAi it not. 

— Gborge p. Morris. 

The Chief Mourner 

The minister had just been giving 
the class a lesson on the prodigal son. 
At the finish, to test what attention 
had been paid to the teaching, he 
asked: 

"Who was sorry that the prodigal 
had returned?" 

The most forward youngster in the 
class breathlessly answered: 

"The fatted calf."— Howe Herald, 



'^IHigh Pressure Days 

Men and women alike have to work 
incessantly with brain and hand to 
hold their own nowadays. Never were 
the demands of business, the wants of 
the family, the requirements of so- 
ciety, more numerous. The first effect 
of the praiseworthy effort to keep up 
with all these things is commonly seen 
in a weakened or debilitated condition 
of the nervous system, which results 
in dyspepsia, defective nutrition of 
both body and brain, and in extreme 
cases in complete nervous prostration. 
It is clearly seen that what is needed 
is what will sustain the system, give 
vigor and tone to the nerves, and keep 
the digestive and assimilative func- 
tions healthy and active. From per- 
sonal knowledge, we can recommend 
HcJod's Sarsapariila for this purpose. 
It acts on all the vital onrans, builds 
up the whole system, and fits men and 
women for these high-pressure days. 



Rest and Hesllh lor Mother and Child. 

Mrs. Winslow's Soothing SvRur has been used 
for OVER Firry years by MILLIONS OF 
MOTHERS for THEIR CHILDREN WHILE 
TEETHING WITH PERFECT SUCCESS. It 
SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS. 
ALL4VS ALL PAIN, CURES WIND COLIC, 
and is the best remedy for DIARRHCEA. Sold by 
druraists in every part of the world. Be sure to 
ask for ** Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup.'' And 
take no other Idnd. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 





CLASS 

PINS 

-^BADGES 



COLLEGE-SCnOOL. 
SOdETY-^-LODOS. 




Eltherstjrle,wWi any four letters or iUrurcs.>iidooeort«o 

* "' " ^, »5c.« - ' '- 

.1 SllTer Plated* lOc. each, $: 

Spedal dcsixns In Pins or Badges nude for any School or So- 



colora of enamel. StefUiur SIlTer, . ^ 

a dos.| SllTer Plated* 10c. each, $1.00 a do 



. each. 98.50 



ciety, low prioea. S^***^ design for estimate. Catalogue free. 
Bairtlan Broa., IM South Ave, Eochoster. N.Y. 




MANUAL 
TRAININQ 

Btnehet. Lathef 
Vlaet. Tools. 
Write for new 
catalogue and 
price*. 

B. H. Sholdoa ft Co. 
275 Madison St. 
Chlcaeo. 



8end for Catalog 

WILLIAM R. JENKINS 

8SI-S53 Sixth Ave.. New Yobk 
N. W. Cor. 48ih St. No Branch Store* 

FRENCH 

and other foreis^ 



CO. 



BOOKS 



We publish the Bercy. 
Da Croqaet, Saavenr 

and other well-known 
methodv. 




: ^M'U:i^-lJ:^il 



ft oa. : 



leUef for ASTHMA 
^ 60 years. Sold by all 
■ Dragfflsts. 8S cents. 
k. Ohsirleetown, 



HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Fint Nwnhmr, February 1909 Subscription price. Year $2.00 20 Cents per Copy 
PuMU hedby THE F. A. BASSETTE COMPANY SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 

A monthly magasine devoted to facts, methods, and movements for 
national health, representing the following departments,— Personal 
Hygiene, Public Hygiene, School Hygiene, Athletics, Playgrounds, 
Physiology of Exercise, and Physical Education. 

Kindly address all articles, news items and other contributions to 
Wm. W. Hastings, Editor. All communications with reference to 
subscriptions, advertisements or other business details should be 
addressed directly to 



THE F. A. BASSETTE CO., Germona BuUding. Springfield, Maw. 



THE FIRST STEP away from sdf- 
rcspcct is lack of care in personal cleanli- 
ness: the first move in building up a proper 
pride in man, woman, or child, is a visit to 
the Bathtub. You can't be healthy, or 
pretty, or even good, unless you are clean. 
Use HAND SAPOLIO. It pleases everyone. 



EDUCATIONAL TRADE DIRECTORY 

of Publishers of School Books, Manufacturers and Dealers in School Supplies and Elquipment. This will be a great conven- 
ience to subscribers in sending orders. When writing for circulars, catalogs or other information by mentioning The School 
Journal every time you write you will get special attention. Two lines, one year, $5.00, each additional line $2.00. 
Regular advertisers in The Journal are entitled to one line under two classifications. Additional lines, $2.00 a year. 



School Book Publishers 
Vr. R. JenkiiiB, New York 

Baker A Taylor Co.» " 

American Book Co.» ** 

N. Y., Cin., Chicago, Boston, 
Atlanta, San Francisco, CaL 

Tke Maemlllaa Co., 

N. Y. ft ChL 

A. 8. Barnes A Co.* N. Y. 

Frank D. Beattys A Co., 

New York 

Honshton, Mllllin A Co., 

Boston. N. Y., On. 
Ginn A Co., " u m 

D. C. Heath A Co., 

Boston, N. Y., Chi. 

Silver, Bnrdett A Co., 

Boston, N. Y., ChL 

B. F. Joknnon Pnbllnhlnv 
Co., Richmond, Va. 

A. Flanasan Co., Chicago, HI. 

J. B. Lippineott Co., PhUa. 

Christopher Sourer Co., " 

Milton Bradley Co., 

Springfield, Mass. 
O. Appleton A Co., New York 
Powers A Lyon, Chicago, IB. 

Dictionaries and Cyclopedias 

J. B. Ijlpplncott Co., Phila. 

Isnae Pitman's Sons, 

New York 

Book Covers 

Holden Book Coyer Co., 

Springfield, Mass. 

National Book Cover Co., 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

Class Pins 
Baatlan Bros., Rochester, N. Y. 



School Supplies 

St9 also Blackboards, Book Cavors, 
Charts, Flags, Maps, Globss, Bolls, 
School Blanks, Kmdorgarton Ma- 
terial, etc, 

American School Fnrnltnre 
Co., N. Y., Chicago, Boston, Phila. 
Todd A Todd, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
A. Flanasan Co., Chicago, 111. 
Holden Patent Book Cover 

Co., Springfield, 

Milton Bradley Co., 

Springfield, 

A. J. Foneh A Co., Warren, Pa. 

B'kboarda, Crayons, Erasers 

American School Fnrnltmre 
Co., N. Y., Chicago, Boston, Phila. 

Diplomas, Reward Cards, Etc. 

A. Plansiarnn Co., Chicago, lU. 

Kindergarten Material 

Milton Bradley Co., 

Springfield, Mass. 

Bells 
Meneely A Co., Waterrliet, N. Y. 

Records, Blanks, Stationery 

American School Fnrnltmre 
Co., N. Y., Chicago, Boston, Phila. 

Manual Training Supplies 
Interlcan School Fnrnltnre 
Co., N. Y., Chicago, Boston, Phila. 

B. H. Sheldon A Co., ChL, 111. 
Todd A Todd, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
A. li. Bemls, Worcester, Mass. 



Pens, Pencils and Ink 

Dixon Crnclble Co., 

Jersey City, N. J. 
Bsterbrook Pen Co., New York 

A. S. Barnes A Co., " 

Charts 
American School Fnrnltnre 
Co., N. Y., Chicago, Boston, Phila. 
Sllyer, Bnrdett A Co., 

Boston and N. Y. 
Milton Bradley Co., 

Springfield, Mass. 

Maps, Globes, Etc. 

American School Fnrnltnre 

Co., N. Y., Chicago, Boston, Phila. 

Minerals 

B. B. Howell, 

Washington, D. C 

Phys. and Chem. Apparatus 

Blmer A Amend, N. Y. 

Bnllock A Crenshaw, Phila. 

School Bells 

American School Fnrnltnre 

Co., N. Y., Chicago, Boston, Phila. 

Meneely A Co., WatcrrHet, N. Y. 

School Furniture 

Ajnerlcan School Fnrnltnre 

Co., N. Y., Chicago, Boston, Phila. 

Schools 

New York University, N. Y. 
Spraarne Correspondence 
School of Law, Detroit. Mich. 
Unlvemlty of Tennessee, 

Knoxville, Tenn. 



Miscellaneous 

Pears' Soap. 
Cntlcnra. 
Gerhard Mennen. 
Sapollo. 

Floor Oil 
standard Oil Co. 

Teachers' Agencies 
Pratt Teachers' Agreney, 

New Yecli 
Kellow's Teach. Agency, 

New Yoik 
Schermerhorn Teacher a* 
Avency, New York 

Alhert Teachers' Asencyy 

Chicago, IlL 
Alhany Teachers' Agreney, 

Albany, N. Y. 
Clark Teachers' Agency, 

Chicago, lU. 
Flsk Teachers' Aveneles, 
Boston, New York, Chicago, To- 
ronto, Lea Angelea. 
The School Bnlletln 
Agrency, Syracuse, N. Y. 

OrrlUe Brewer, Chicago, I1L 
Midland Teachers' AgrenoPt 
Warrensbwg, Mo. 
Reed Teachers' Agrency, 

Syracuse, N. Y. 
Fisher Teachers' Agrency, 

Boston, Mass. 
Penn Bdncatlonal Bnrean, 
Allentown, Pa. 

Typewriters 
Smith Premier Co., 

Syracuse. N. Y. 
Remlngrton Typewriter Co., 
New York 



The Neatf it 




NO STICKING NO ADJUSTING 

The Title of the Book Printed on Every Cover 

^^ Philadelphia and Wilkesbarre, Pa., •^^jj 
Washington, D. C, Cleveland, Ohio, 
New Britain, Conn., Haverhill, Mass., 
Syracuse, N. Y. and Bangor, He. 

are among the large cities which have recently adopted 

THE NEATFIT COVERS 

SuPT. G. E. GAY OF Haverhill, Mass., Writes: 

"I regard the Neatfit Covers as the best on the 
market." 

Send u8 your order and test for yourself 
the superior qualities of these covers. 

The National BooK Cover Co. 

THE MEATFll COVERS SYRACUSE, N.Y. 



TWO NEW BOOKS OF 
REAL VALUE 

Economic History off England. By H. O. 

Meredith, M. A., Fellow of King's College, 
Cambridge. 400 pages, cloth, gilt. Price $2.CX). 

The study of Economic History is becoming more 
and more important, as it is being gradually recognized 
that the mere reading of General History is valueless 
for all practical purposes as a mental gymnastic. More- 
over, the general trend of politics makes it absolutely 
essential that the man or the woman who takes an in- 
terest in the great movements which are now going on 
in the world should be posted in all the latest conclu- 
sions as to the condition of the people at different peri- 
ods. The present volume will, it is believed, prove of 
immense value to the student and to the public gen- 
erally. 

Accountancy. By Francis W. Pixley. 311 
pages, cloth, gilt. Price $2.00. 

An entirely new work dealing with Accountancy 
from a theoretical and a practical point of view. The 
latest exposition of the science. 

'Tor the advanced student of accountancy, and especially for 
the practitioner, this scientific treatise is invaluable. Mr. Pixlej's 
popularity will surely be increased by this addition to accounting 
literature." — Accountancy, New York. 
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ISAAC PITMAN & 

Union Square 

Publishers of 
Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand - - 
Practical Course in Touch Typewriting 
Style-Book of Business English - - - 



SONS 

NEW YORK 



$1.50 
75 
•75 



CHARLES FRANCIS PRBSS, NEW YORK 



MENNEN'S 

BORATED TALCUM 

TOILET POWDER 




"B>by*> Beit FHend" 

and Maunnui'i Krcate&t conifurt, Mfinnen't rdievM ind 
prrrrtiij ChjitipTd H*ii<l* find ChtiiDc- 

For yotir protecdrra the isnuiEis i^ put up In non-r*- 
fillkbk boKcs— the *'Bo* tHm Lax," »! ill M*iiii«iiV f^cc 

an top. Sold everTwKcre or hy tiail 25 ^cnt^—Sam^U /r^g. 

ti I* th«« «i«at o| F I" ^* 111 -4^ sit Firma Viukih Sarrtjflf frrt^ 

GERHARD MCNNEN CD.« K«warfc« H. J. 
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Some 

Reasons 

Why 




The 



Remington 

Typewriter 

Is the Best for School Use. 

Q Because the Remington is THE touch operator's 
machine— known as such by commercial instructors 
everywhere. ^ Because the Remington is THE Stand- 
ard machine— Standard in construction, in principles 
of operation, in quality of service. Q Because the 
Remington Employment Service is known and recog- 
nized as the standard medium for the placing of sten- 
ographic help, and this free service is extended gladly 
to every Remington operator and every Remington 
school. 4 Because the business world demands Reming- 
ton operators. It pays to supply the demand that IS. 

Remin^on Typewriter Company 

(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 




HOSE 
SUPPORTERS 

WORN ALL OVrR IHE WOILO 

DURABLE STYLISH 
COMFORTABLE 

WEBS FRESH FROM THE LOOMS 
METAL PARTS HEAVY NICKEL PLATE 

THIS GUARANTY) 
COUPON -In ItWmj 

IS ATTACHED THIS WAY 
TO EVERY PAIR OF THi 
GENUINE — BE SURE 
IT'S THERE. 



^ 



HOSE 
SUPPORTER 

18 OUARAHTCCO TO 
DEALER AND USER 



THE BUTTONS AND 
UDOPSAREUCENSCD 
fOR USE ON THIS 
HOSE SUPPORTER 

ONLY. 



Sunpk' pair, Mi-^rcn^riied i\ ^N-nH, SiJk ."•<) rents 
Mailcil on receipt uf price 

GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Makers 

BOSTON 
WEAR LONGER THAN OTHERS 



COTRELL & LEONARD 

ALBANY, N. Y. 
Do away with the Commencement Dress Problem 




The most 

appropriate 

Costume for 

Graduation 

and other exercises 

In 

Normal Schools 

High Schools 

Academies 




Graduating Exercises 

are rendered attractive and impressive by the use of 

CAPS and GOWNS 

An economical uniform, saving time and money at a 
busy season; democratic in its unifying effect and 
appropriate in its academic significance. A trial will 
convince you of its practical value to your school. 

Write for parftcuiars of sale and rental 
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SOME NEW FEATURES OF THE 
NEW NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES 



has been taken that each new idea 
are topics and questions that compel 



THE NEW NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES have been thoughtfully prepar^^^^J^^fiE^^^^J^eS?^ 
of to-day and to-morrow, not those of yesterday. , • IgpurxxfON 

They give only present geographical information, and omit all ancient history. ' " r^^^ k 

They offer a remarkably flexible course in the Two Book and Four Book Series. 5%ft 6l oF^Qm book 
begins with a brief review. 

T^i u 1 .r .u c. . ( r^. LELADID 31 ANrORD 

The books utilize the State censuses of 1905. tt^^^^^^ „ 

^^ JUNIOR UNIVERSfTY f 

Other unique modern features show a portion of Saghalien Island as Japanei J i i^<X t t %yi ^ ) % n B fc t fciidl^fialMA/^ 

Zone, the new Canadian provinces, and the new State of Oklahoma, by new maps and explanatory 

textS. 

There is not a line on physiography that is superfluous. The School Geography begins with a simple treat- 
ment, in numbered paragraphs, of the basal principles of physical geography. This is not intended to 
be studied until after the remainder is completed, but specific references throughout the text lead the 
pupils to absorb the facts gradually and unconsciously. 

On every page the young pupil is taught much geography. Yet care 
should have time to grow strong. At the end of each lessc^n 
thought and clear away the mistiness of imperfect knowledge. 

In each lesson the series satisfies the pupil's intellectual curiosity. The *'how" and "why" of the young 
learner are anticipated and answered. 

The reference atlas at the end of the School Geography will be found of daily service in looking up places 
of current interest. 

Convenient handles have been provided for the various lesson maps — the locational geography questions; 
the topics; and the skillfully framed queries on correlations and comparisons. 

The pictures have an unusual merit, supplementing as well as illustrating the text. Each is a paragraph of 
additional information. Each tells a distinct and complete story. All of them afford good subjects for 
discussion. 

The admiration of the teacher in the grades — the worker in whose hands is the laboring oar — will be aroused 
by the logical arrangement of the topics, their carefully developed treatment, the insertion of only what 
is fittest, the minute attention given to details, and the accurate estimate of the pupils* mental capacity. 

The restraint shown by the authors in the preparation of these books is one of their most noteworthy fea- 
tures. Brevity is paramount. Fwery essential topic is presented, but all worthless details are absent. No 
page, no paragraph is overloaded. The Natural Geographies are text-books, and not supplementary 
readers. 

The collateral reading, intended to enrich the course, includes specific references to the six volumes of the 
popular Carpenter Geographical Readers, one for each grand division. 

AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
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CINCINNATI 
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THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 

A Monthly Journal of Educational Progress 

Program for 1909 to 1910 

Never in the thirty-nine great years of its history has The School Journal had so rich a feast to 
spread before its readers, and yet what can be told now is only a small part of what will be given. 
Subscribe now to make sure of the first issue. 

The School Journal is intensely practical. It is de- 
voted entirely to school administration and the course of 
study from the fifth school year to the high school. While 
it keeps its readers informed concerning all significant oc- 
currences and developments in education, it deals more 
particularly with the work of the classroom. Aside from 
authoritative discussions of topics of timely interest as 
they present themselves during the year, the following 
specific features will be included in the program for the 
new volume beginning in September, 1909 : 



Nature Study. — Frank 0. Payne understands the prob- 
lems of the grammar school. Nature study has been his 
specialty for years. He is the first teacher to develop 
the industrial and commercial side of biology, and to bring 
these lessons within the ken of young people. He will 
have charge of a department appropriately called " Prac- 
tical Nature Study." His articles will be illustrated by 
interesting photographs and sketches. The series will 
mark an important departure in giving to nature a thoroly 
practical purpose. 

Geography. — The industrial and commercial phases of 
geography have come to the fore. Insistence upon their 
recognition is becoming more and more general. The 
School Journal is the first, and thus far the only publi- 
cation devoting a special department to the great com- 
mercial traflfic routes on land and sea. ''Natural Resources 
of the United States" is the subject of another interesting 
series. A third deals with the commercial products in 
common use. Important developments in railroad-building 
and steamship transportation are promptly noted. The 
value of this new geographical series will appeal at once 
to the teacher who has searched in vain for accessible 
information regarding these important topics. 

History. — ^An excellent series of outlines of United 
States history, and a comprehensive department of the 
current history of the world cover this subject. Maps and 
photographic illustrations will add to the attractiveness 
of the pages. 

English. — Harriet E. Feet has endeared herself to The 
School Journal readers by her fine articles on the teach- 
ing of literature and composition. In the new school year 
we shall have from her pen a series on language work 
which will embody the most helpful suggestions that teach- 
ers in grammar grades can ask for. 

E. Fern Hague has won 'distinction as an adapter and 
writer of plays. She will have in The School Journal a 
department of "Dramatization." How to dramatize sto- 
ries, how to supply suitable costumes and scenery for 
mounting simple school plays, and similar topics will be 
presented. Photographic illustrations showinpr how the 
dramatizations were worked out in the schoolroom will add 
to the interest of this delightful Series. The plays will 
be adapted to children from the fourth year up. They will 
deal with historical, biographical, legendary, literary and 
ethical subjects. 

Arithmetic. — L. V. Arnold has had marked success in the 
teaching of arithmetic, and many teachers have visited 
his schools to become acquainted with his "laboratory 
method." His articles, besides describing the method, will 
deal with percentage, profit and loss, commission and bro- 



kerage, discount, insurance, taxes, banking, stocks and 
bonds, and other every-day commercial transactions con- 
cerning which grammar-school pupils should be informed. 

Hand Work. — The most delightful manual work that 
grammar schools can carry on with profit is book-binding. 
Julia C. Cremins has made a specialty of the subject, and 
will give the readers of The School Journal the benefit 
of her experience in the New York City schools. Her 
series will be supplemented by one on constructive work 
in wood. Here Albert W. Garritt excels. He is assistant 
director of manual training in New York City. The 
School Journal will publish a series of articles by him 
covering fret-sawing, whittling, and elementary bench- 
work. The necessary equipment, its cost, selection and 
care; organization of the work; use of the various tools; 
the making of toys and useful articles, will be some of the 
subjects included in the course. 

Lesson Plans. — A week's teaching plans for one of the 
four grammar grades will be given each month. The 
plans will include suggestions for morning exercises, work 
in English appropriate to the grade, geography, history, 
science or nature study, and arithmetic. Outlines for 
the lessons of each day, both seat work and recitation, 
will be included. A special feature of the lesson plans 
will be the problems in arithmetic, which may be used to 
supplement the text-book or to test the pupils' compre- 
hension of the subject. 

Calendars. — Designs that any teacher can copy, and 
which combine usableness with absolute simplicity, be- 
sides meeting the severest artistic tests, is what The 
School Journal tries to give its readers month by month. 
G. H. Shorey, whose drawings have appeared in several of 
the great magazines, has shown in Teachers Magazine 
what can be done with blackboard calendars. His work 
has been so popular that The School Journal has se- 
cured his services for the new volume. 

. Memory Gems. — An appropriate thought for every day 
in the school year is supplied in the department of mem- 
ory gems. There are also given during the year many 
short poems from the poets of all time. 



One song will be published each month during 1909 to 
1910. Special attention will be given to old English, 
Scotch, Welsh and Irish songs. 

Fun. — Special-day celebrations and physical exercises 
must be enjoyable if they are to serve their purposes best. 
There never was anything better than the folk dances 
which are every year establishing themselves more firmly 
in popular favor. The School Journal and Teachers 
Magazine were the first periodicals to furnish descriptions 
of these delightful rhythmic movements. Caroline Craw- 
ford, author of "Folk Dances and Games," and Dr. C. 
Ward Crampton, author of "The Folk Dance Book," are 
the best authorities regarding the dances suited to school 
uses. They will both contribute to the new volume. 

Programs and material for celebrating the special days 
of the school year in the most interesting and most enjoy- 
able fashion will be supplied by teachers who have had 
unupual success in this field. 
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Professional Preparation of Teachers 



How shall a teacher be prepared for his work? 
There are those who believe a comprehensive 
scholastic education to be the only- needed require- 
ment, or at any rate the sine qua rum. (Xhers 
argue with equal emphasis for a training course 
dealing chiefly with methods and devices for han- 
dling studies and children. A third group would 
build upon a basis of thoro scholarship, an inten- 
sive specialization in pedagogy with as much of 
psychology and ethics as the duration of the 
course will permit. Scholarship versus profes- 
sional preparation is the first point of cleavage. 
Theoretical versus practical training in pedagogy 
marks the second division. 

Teaching is frequently called an art, and is com- 
pared with the art of the sculptor, the painter 
and the musician. Those who prefer to call it a 
profession usually draw the inferences from the 
development of medicine and theology. There 
need be no such division. Every profession rep- 
resents the practice of an art. Each has its his- 
tory, each its science. The more definitely the 
science is worked out, the more necessary would 
seem to be the logical training (or scholarship) 
preceding specialization in that science. The more 
diflScult the acquisition of the technique of the art, 
the more intensive should be the required practice. 

The history of education is either biographical, 
describing the lives and labors of great teachers, 
or it is pragmatic, setting forth the origin and de- 
velopment of ideas and movements that made for 
propress. The two may, of course, be combined. 
However, it would seem to be best to keep them 
separate. Biography affords the best introduction 
to the theoretical study of education in general. 
Pragmatic history is useless as long as the student 
is unable to comprehend the significance of the 
results whose evolution is being considered. First, 
biography ; next, educational philosophy ; then the 
history of pedagogy — ^that is about the order in 
the theoretical study of the art of teaching. 

Psychology and ethics are the chief auxiliary 
sciences of pedagogy. Like educational biography, 
they serve as an introduction to the systematic 
study of pedagogy. From ethics are derived the 
supreme purposes of education. Psychology sup- 
plies suggestions for methods of procedure. Per- 
haps we ought rather to say anthropology. For 
it is not only the mind, but mind and body that we 
desire to train. Hence the laws governing mental 
and physical action should be understood to some 
extent by those whose activity is supposed to be 
regulated by these laws. 

Educational history and philosophy, together 
with psychology (or anthropology) and ethics, 
represent the technical equipment of a teacher. 

There is no doubt that a professional equip- 
ment of this sort is beyond the grasp of one who 
has not had the thoro training in logical analysis 
represented by a college course or its scholastic 
equivalent. Ideally, then, the aspirant for a posi- 



tion as teacher should have had a college educa- 
tion, followed by a university course in historical, 
theoretical and practical pedagogy. 

We are not far enough along by any means to 
apply so severe a standard of qualification. The 
country requires the services of half a million 
teachers in her elementary schools. There are 
probably not five thousand people in the United 
States who could meet the ideal demand. 

A good starting-point in searching for a stand- 
ard for the preparation of teachers, meeting pres- 
ent demands, would seem to be the tests which are 
applied by reasonable employers of teachers, who 
are desirous of obtaining the services of the best 
persons available with a modest remuneration lim- 
iting the choice. 

A candidate's general appearance and bearing, 
and whatever else is customarily summed up in 
the phrase "personal equation," usually determine 
the employer's willingness to inquire further. In 
the more populous localities, to be sure,, the begin- 
ning is an impersonal written examination. An 
eligible list gives in rotation the names of those 
who in writing answered the propounded ques- 
tions most successfully. Nevertheless, here, too, 
considerable latitude is allowed for the "personal 
equation" test before appointments are made. 
This is a wise provision. A pleasing personality 
should be one of the essential requirements. The 
children who are to be in hourly contact with the 
teacher; the principal, supervisor, superintendent 
and school trustee who must work with him, want 
someone who is pleasant. So do the parents of the 
pupils. Cross people, martinets, and the deformed 
have no business to teach school. 

"Personal equation," in the case of teachers, in- 
cludes something more than mere appearance and 
bearing. That something, which is called culture, 
is naturally looked for in the person setting out 
to teach others. This does not necessarily imply 
extensive encyclopedic knowledge or profound 
scholarship. It does suggest, however, that the 
teacher should be able to associate, on terms of 
equality, with the refined people in the community. 
Under ordinary circumstances the education rep- 
resented by graduation from a reputable high 
school, supplemented by the refining influences 
coming from association with superior minds and 
from continued self-improvement by means of 
study and keeping in touch with the progress of 
the world, ought to be ample. A college education 
is an advantage, but not essential. 

As regards the minimum of theoretical knowl- 
edge of pedagogy which should be possessed by 
those desiring to teach, opinions vary consider- 
ably. Some are satisfied with mere scholarship, 
particularly if represented by a college education. 
Others require only a short training-school course. 
A third class will employ none but graduates of 
normal schools. There are also those who insist 
upon graduation from a teachers' college, afFord- 
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ing opportunity for a comprehensive study of ped- 
^sogy, and much observation and practice under 
the direction of competent critics. Making due 
* allowance for the fact that the most advanced 
qualifications are possessed by only a few, and 
that employers of teachers niust choose among ap- 
plicants as they are, we may well conclude that 
those possessing the best obtainable professional 
equipment, other things being equal, can always 
demand the best positions. 

Trsfining school, normal school, teachers' col- 
lege, school of pedagogy — are so many names 
which, under the present status of pedagogy, may 
represent almost anything. 

Training schools range from mere drill stations 
for monitors to preparatory institutions taking 
rank with the best normal schools. 

"Teachers' College" was originally the name 
given by Nicholas Murray Butler to the institution 
still bearing that name, and now connected with 
Columbia University. The supposition is that 
schools which have appropriated this name set out 
to occupy a similar position. That is, they have 
advanced admission requirements and offer a com- 
prehensive course in theoretical and practical 
preparation for teaching. 

Normal schools may be anything from business 
schools lip to the most efficient teachers' college. 

The original "School of Pedagogy" was the one 
founded by Dr. Jerome Allen, and still continuing 
as a genuine university school of New York Uni- 
versity. Its students are supposed to have had a 
college education followed by experience in school 
work. The intensive study of pedagogy and re- 
lated sciences, together with the critical observa- 
tion of teaching and school administration, are its 
principal objects. The schools of pedagogy that 
have arisen since are usually college departments 
for students expecting to become teachers. They 
may represent mere reading and seminary courses, 
or they may offer opportunity for observation and 
practice in connection with a fair grounding in 
theoretical pedogogy. 

Perhaps it may be just to assume that college 
departments of education are striving to provide 
rational means for observation and practice in 
connection with their often too exclusively theo- 
retic courses. Dr. W. S. Sutton says that they are. 
He holds that "theory and practice are not two 
separate things, but only different phases of the 
same thing, theory being the subjective and prac- 
tice the objective phase." Sutton was an excellent 
school superintendent who labored for the profes- 
sional advancement of his teachers, before he be- 
came the head of the University of Texas School 
of Education. That explains his attitude. But 
there are college departments that are presided 
over by instructors without experience in school 
work, who, kilowing little of the needs of teachers, 
confine themselves to lecturing and quizzing. 

In other words, the generic meaning of any 
preparatory institution cannot be accepted as a 
voucher for the possession of professional prep- 
aration of a particular kind. Everything consid- 
ered, it is well to require all candidates to pass an 
examination in the history, theory and practice of 
education. A really efficient examiner will avoid 
questions that can be answered by anyone who has 
had only a brief course of "coaching," His ex- 
amination will offer no difficulties to anyone who 
has really studied pedagogy at some time, and kept 
track of recent developments in educational the- 
ory and practice. 

A test that is not applied to any extent, but 
which would seem to be essential, is actual teach- 
ing of a class before the board of examiners or an 



authorized representative. If the teacher can be 
observed in ner own. classroom, all the better. 
Otherwise there should be a lesson with a class 
supplied for the test 

Number One, good health, attractive appear- 
ance, and a pleasmg personality. Number Two, 
culture and an open mind. Number Three, enough 
of theoretical pedagogy to .prove the earnestness 
of the teacher to really try to understand her work. 
Numbers Four, Five, Six and Seven, ability to 
govern and teach children. 

After a teacher has passed the tests here indi- 
cated, it behooves the principal, supervisor, or su- 
perintendent to help her in every way possible 
to be of greatest service to the community. The 
improvement of teachers at work is supposed to 
be the principal duty of the chief supervising offi- 
cer. Weekly conferences of smaller groups, and 
monthly general meetings of teachers are neces- 
sary aids. The conferences should be brief, and 
should deal chiefly with questions arising in daily 
practice, troublesome disciplinary conditions espe- 
cially. Here teachers should appear as genuine 
seekers for advice rather than dispensers of it. 
The good of the school constitutes the whole order 
of business. When that is disposed of the con- 
ference is ended. Let the leader remember that 
fruitless discussion deprives the teachers of so 
much valuable time which might be spent in more 
profitable occupation, such as walking in the open 
air for instance. 

The reading of teachers' magazines and jour- 
nals that are really worth while should be recom- 
mended, and may well be insisted upon. The mere 
meeting of the requirement by subscribing for the 
cheapest paper obtainable, or for one whose at- 
tractiveness depends on the premium that goes 
with it, is not sufficient. There are many good pe- 
riodicals. The teacher may be judged by the char- 
acter of the one she chooses as her professional 
guide and comfort 

If there is one thing more important than any 
other in determining a teacher's usefulness, it is 
her capacity for growth, or rather her determina- 
tion to advance. "Thou that teachest another, 
teachest thou not thyself?" If example teaches 
anything, particular care should be exercised fhat 
teachers do not lose the habit of study, and stop 
growing. There is hope for all that are willing to 
learn; there is none for them that have rounded 
the circle of perfection. 



I Educational Meetings 

May 14. — New England Association of School Superin- 
tendents, Latin school hall, Boston. 

June 16-18. — West Virginia Educational Association, 
Clarksburg; president, James Rosier, Fairmont; secretary, 
A. J. Wilkinson, Grafton. 

June 29- July 1. — Western division of Oregon State 
Teachers' Association, Albany. 

June 29-July 1. — Pennsylvania State Educational As- 
sociation, at Bethlehon, Pa.; Supt. Charles S. Foos, Read- 
ing, president. 

July 6-9. — National Educational Association, at Denver, 
Colo.; L. D. Harvey, Menominee, Wis., president. 

July 6-9. — American Institute of Instruction, Castine, 
Maine; E. C. Andrews, Shelton, Conn., secretary. 

July 13-15. — Catholic Educational Association, Boston. 

October 8-9. — Eastern Illinois Teachers' Association, 
Danville. 

December 28-30. — Missouri State Teachers' Association, 
St. Louis; president, B. G. Shackelford, Cape Girardeau; 
secretary, E. M. Carter, Jefferson City. 
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Chief Traffic Routes of the World. V 



Transatlantic Passenger Service 

(Teachers desiring folders giving further information will 
find the list of New York offices helpful.] 

* American Line; Established 1892. 

(a) New York, Plymouth, Cherbourg, 
Southampton. 

(b) Philadelphia, Liverpool. 

*{ Anchor Line; Established 1852. 
New York and Glasgow. 

* Atlantic Transport Line; Established 1892. 

New York and London. 

t Austro-American Line (Mediterranean- 
Adriatic) . 
New York, Naples, Trieste. 

ttCUNARD Line; Established 1840. 

(a) New York, Queenstown, Liverpool. 

(b) New York, Mediterranean, and Adri- 
atic Service. (Established 1904.) 

Gibraltar, Naples, Trieste, Fiume. 

(c) Boston, Liverpool. 

••FSENCH Line; Established 1860. (Compag- 
nie Gr^ndrale Transatlantique.) 
New York and Havre. 

tf Fabre Line: 

New York, Naples, Marseilles. 

f Hamburg-American Line; Established 1847. 

(a) New York, Pljrmouth, Cherbourg, 
Southampton, Boulogne, Hamburg. 

(b) (Via Azores) Gibraltar, Naples, 
Genoa and Alexandria. 

(Sunmier voyages to Norway, Iceland and 
Spitzbergen.) 

^t Holland-America Line (Netherlands-Amer- 
ican Line) ; Established 1872. 
New York, Boulogne, and Rotterdam. 

If North German Lloyd; Established 1857. 

(a) New York; Plymouth, Southampton, 
Cherbourg, Bremen. 

(b) New York, Gibraltar, Naples, Grenoa. 
(Established 1892.) 

*♦• Phoenix Line. 

New York, Antwerp. 

* Red Star Line; Established 1873. 

(a) New York, Dover, Antwerp. 

(b) Philadelphia, Antwerp. 

t* Russian-American Line. 

New York, Rotterdam, Libau. 

f* Scandinavian-American Line; Established 
1879. 
New York, Christiansand, Christiania and 
Copenhagen. 

ttt Trasatlantica. 

New York, Barcelona, Cadiz. 

in La Veloce Navigazione Italiana. 
New York, Naples, Grenoa. 



♦ White Star Line; Established 1870. 

(a) New York, Queenstown, Liverpool. 

(b) New York, Plymouth, Cherbourg, 
Southampton. 

(c) Boston, via Azores, Madeira, Gibral- 
tar. 

(d) Boston, Liverpool. 



Wilson Line. 






New York, 


Hull. 




NEW YORK OFFICES 


If* 1 Broadway 




1146 Broadway 


nil 5 Broadway 




t Whitehall Building. 


♦ 9 Broadway 




♦♦ 19 State street 


♦117 Broadway 




m 21 state street 


t*27 Broadway 




tt 24 State street 


t1f33 Broadway 




♦♦♦ 32 State street 


♦t39 Broadway 




ttt Pier 8, East River 



Canadian-African Trade 

The Canadian-South African Line (the Elder- 
Dempster Company) maintains regular steam- 
ship service between Canadian and South African 
ports, with sailings every three weeks. During 
open navigation on the St^ Lawrence River these 
steamers run up to Montreal, the final clearance 
being from Halifax, which is the winter port of 
the line. 

The company extends every facility to Cana- 
dian shippers in order to encourage direct expor- 
tations to South Africa; manufacturers and ex- 
porters, their agents and commercial travelers, 
are tendered free passages, samples are conveyed 
without expense, and other privileges are extended 
for the round trip between Canada and Cape 
Town. 

The results accomplished the past year would 
indicate that exporters generally had availed 
themselves of the advantages offered by the 
company. 



Tourists in Spain 

Vice-Consul-General William Dawson, Jr., of 
Barcelona, writes as follows concerning the for- 
mation of a society for the purpose of showing 
the attractions of that part of Spain for tourists 
and excursionists: 

"To develop a vogue among European and 
American tourists for visiting Barcelona and 
neighboring points is the task which the members 
of the Sociedad de Atracci6n de Forasteros have 
assumed. It is an unofficial body, but receives 
financial support fi'om the city council of Bar- 
celona. 

"The society maintains offices (Rambla del 
Centro, 30, Barcelona), which answer, without 
charge, inquiries relative to travel, hotels, etc., 
in Catalonia and the Balearics. In addition, ad- 
vertising literature is prepared for distribution, 
showing the advantages of Barcelona as a winter 
resort and offering prospective visitors all pos- 
sible data. The latest pamphlet of the society, 
published in Spanish and French at the expense 
of the city council of Barcelona, is the most elab- 
orate so far prepared. During 1908 the tourists 
who visited Barcelona's city hall numbered 2,113, 
of whom 31 were North Americans." 
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Memory Gems for Grammar Grades 

(Saturdays and Sundays omitted) 



MAY 3 

Here comes lovely, laughing May! 
What can she have done today — 
Roaming o'er the meadows sweet, 
With the daisies at her feet, 
And the buttercups so gay 
Smiling at her all the way? 
Little May's a favored child, 
Gentle, loving, meek and mild. 

MAY 4 

The Time hath laid his mantle by 
Of wind and rain and icy chill, 
And dons a rich 
embroidery 
Of sunlight 
poured on lake 
and hill. 
No beast or bird in 
earth or sky. 
Whose voice does 
not with glad- 
ness thrill, 
For Time hath 
laid his man- 
tle by 
Of wind and rain 
and icy chill. 
— Charles op 

Orleans. 

MAY 5 

You will find that 

luck is only 

pluck 
To try things 

over and over. 
Patience and skill, 

courage and 

will. 
Are the four 

leaves of luck's 

clover. 
—Ella Higginson 

MAY 6 

Have you plucked 
the apple blos- 
soms in the 
spring? 
In the spring? 
And caught their 
subtle odors in 
the spring? 

Pink buds pouting at the light. 
Crumpled petals baby white. 
Just to touch them a delight — 
In the spring. 

-William Martin 

MAY 7 

Not the word, but the soul of the thing! 

Not the name, but the spirit of spring! 

Apd so, at morning early. 

Thru hedgegrows fresh and pearly, 

Bedecked with hawthorn branches 
And apple blossoms gay, 
Her golden hair around her. 
As if some god had crowned her, 
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Across the dewy woodland 
Comes dancing in the May. 

— Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Blake. 

MAY 10 
Success does not consist in never making blun- 
ders, but in never makihg tha same one a second 
time. —Shaw. 

MAY 11 
In every flower that blooms around. 

Some pleasing emblem we may trace, 
Young love is in the myrtle found, 

And memory in 

the pansy's 
grace. 

Peace in the olive 
branch we see, 
Hope in the half- 
shut iris glows ; 
In the bright lau- 
rel victory, 
And lovely wom- 
an in the rose. 
—Anonymous. 

MAY 12 

He fails not who 
makes truth 
his cause. 

Nor bends to win 
the crowd's 
applause; 

He fails not— who 
stakes his all 

Upon the right and 
dares to fall. 
— Gilder. 

MAY 13 

The orchard rows 
are all ablush. 
The meadows 
all aglow; 
On every bush a 
vivid flush, 
A drift of pet- 
ailed snow ; 
The clustered 
bloom, with 
faint perfume, 
Wreathes many 
a garland fine, 
And many a rosy, nodding plume 
In apple-blossom time. 

— Elaine Goodale. 

MAY 14 
Would that thou couldst last for aye. 
Merry, ever-merry May! 
Made of sun-gleams, shade and showers. 
Bursting buds, and breathing flowers! 

— ^William D. Gallagher. 



MAY 17 
Ignorance is the curse of God; 
Knowledge the wing wherewith 
We fly to heaven. 



— Shakespeare. 
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. MAY 18 

The lark is singing in the blinding sky, 
Hedges are white with May. 

—Alexander Smith. 

MAY 19 

How softly comes the breath of bloom 

From quiet garden closes! 
And, blended in a rare perfume, 

The royal scent of roses! 
How tender is the touch of May 

While gentle winds are blowing. 
And in a sweet yet silent way, 

All sylvan things are growing. 

— Paul Hamilton Hayne. 

MAY 20 

Full many a shaft at random sent 
Finds mark the archer little meant! 

And many a word at random spoken 

May soothe or wound a heart that's broken. 

— Scott. 

MAY 21 
Good breeding is the result of much good sense, 
some good nature, and a little self-denial for the 
sake of others. 

— Chesterfield.. 

MAY 24 
The apple trees with bloom are all aglow: 

Soft drifts of perfumed light: 
A miracle of mingled fire and snow : 
A laugh of spring's delight. 

— Horatio Nelson Powers. 

MAY 25 

The fountain of wisdom flows thru books. 

—Greek Maxim. 

MAY 26 

In May the valley lilies ring. 

Their bells chime clear and sweet; 

They cry, "Come forth, ye flowerets all. 
And dance with twinkling feet." 
— From the German by Mrs. Anderson. 

MAY 27 

Why are bees and butterflies 

Dancing in the sun? 
Violets and buttercups 

Blooming every one? 

Why does Mr. Bobolink 

Seem so shocking gay? 
Why does — ah! I'd half forgot! 

This is really May. 

— R. M. Alden. 

MAY 28 

No more shall the war-cry sever, 

Or the winding rivers be red ; 
They banish our anger forever. 

When they laurel the graves of our dead! 
Under the sod and the dew. 

Waiting the judgment day: 
Love and tears for the Blue ; 

Tears and love for the Gray. 

— Francis Miles Finch. 

MAY 31 
I count this thini? to be grandly true. 

That a noble deed is a step toward God, — 
I^ifting the soul from the common sod 
To a purer air and a broader view. 

— JosiAH Gilbert Holland. 



Study by Means of Pictures 

Last fall I procured about fifty small pictures 
of famous men'and women. These I divided into 
groups, and all those of authors I fastened on the 
dark-green ingrain paper border above the front 
blackboard, while the statesmen, rulers, generals, 
etc., were placed in groups above the side boards. 

Of course the children immediately became cu- 
rious and were anxious to learn who each one was. 
Thus they became familiar with a great many of 
the names and faces. 

When I announced that we would learn about a 
new picture each morning they were delighted, 
and became more interested in the use of the en- 
cyclopaedia than ever before, in order that they 
might know something about each individual be- 
forehand. 

We commenced on the authors first, taking four 
in a week and reviewing all we had learned every 
Friday. In this manner they became familiar 
with the names, faces, chief works, and a brief 
outline of the lives of each. 

One Friday I announced that on Friday of the 
next week we would have "descriptions." For 
this occasion I wrote the names of each author 
(we had twenty-four) on a slip of paper and let 
each pupil draw one. They were to describe the 
pterson named on the slip they drew without men- 
tioning his name, or, or course, that of his par- 
ents, brothers or sisters, etc. This device was to 
prevent the description of any one person from 
being repeated, and to make sure that the pupils 
were able to describe any one of the list and not 
merely the one of their choice. They were given 
fifteen minutes in which to write their descrip- 
tions. When all were ready, each pupil was re- 
quested to take out a sheet of paper and write 
down his guess in the order in which the descrip- 
tions were read. After the reading was finished, 
the papers were collected and corrected, and each 
pupil was given a credit mark for every name he 
had right. 

The interest in this game was keen and all 
worked like "beavers." The talks and games also 
led to a better class of reading, and did far more 
in this line than I ever anticipated. The states- 
men, rulers, generals, jetc, were taken up in simi- 
lar manner, and with like results. This work was 
done in the third to seventh orrades. 

Minnesota. Mabel M. Marget. 



South Carolina as a Producer 

The Charleston, South Carolina, News and Cou- 
rier publishes some statements from the pen of 
Mr. John B. Kenney, an insurance engineer, which 
are rather astonishing to the people of the North, 
most of whom know very little about the Pal- 
metto State. A paragraph from Mr. Kenney's 
statement is quoted here : 

The cotton cloth made in South Carolina annually would 
make a sheet big enough to cover the entire face of Amer- 
ica and Europe and lap over on the toes of Asia. Or, if 
all the cattle she raises in each year were one cow, she 
could browse on the tropical vegetation along the equator, 
while her tail switched icicles off the North Pole, and her 
milk could float a shipload of her butter and cheese from 
Charleston to New York. Or, if all the mules we market 
each year were one mule, it would consume the entire an- 
nual com crop of North Carolina at one meal, and kick 
the spots off the sun without swelling its sides or shak- 
ing its tail. Or, if the hogs we raise annually were one 
hog, that animal would dig the Panama Canal in three 
roots, without grunting, and its squeal would be loud 
enough to jar the cocoanuts off the trees. along the Canal 
Zone. 
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Practical Nature Study III. 

By Frank Owen Payne 



Seeds and Germination 

The relation of the laws of germination to certain agri- 
cultural processes. 

One of the chief facts which help to awaken in- 
terest among children is a knowledge that a seed 
is a living creature. It is just as tr4ily alive as a 
kitten, or a colt, or the child himself. It is not 
active like an animal, but it is none the less alive. 
It is sleeping and needs only to be awakened to 
expand and grow, and enter into the struggle for 
existence, and reproduce its kind. 

Having studied the seed as outlined in the pre- 
ceding article, and having shown the pupils that 
the embryo is a tiny sleeping plant, the next step 
is to endeavor to awaken it and observe its man- 
ner of growth. The little plant is enclosed in 
hard, closely wrapped coats (testa and tigmen). 
It must first force its way out of these envelopes, 
and as different types 9f seeds get out of their 
shells in different ways, there is in this fact much 
to interest the observer. 

No other subject of nature study is so easy of 
demonstration as is the discovery of the agencies 
necessary to germination and growth. The set- 
ting up of apparatus to prove various principles 
always stimulates the interest of children. 

I. AWAKENING THE PLANT 

The first question which arises is how to 
awaken the dormant plant. This will always be 
found easy if the embryo is alive. Otherwise the 
seed will mould and decay. Seeds purchased in 
the grocery for food, such as pease, beans, 5Uid 
com, often are dead, and hence it is useless to 
experiment with such seeds. The death may be 
from one of three causes, namely : (a) The seeds 
may have been gathered too young, before they 






had matured sufficiently to withstand drying; (b) 
some embryos are killed by the heat of ovens or 
kilns in which they were dried. Dead seeds are 
not inferior to living ones as food, but if intended 
for planting, seeds from the seedsman or florist 
are to be greatly preferred, (c) Death from old 
age is not worth considering, since most seeds can 
live for several years in a dry state. 

II. EXPERIMENTS 

The following articles will be found useful in 
making experiments with germinating seeds: 
Several tumblers, wide-mouthed bottles, blotting- 
paper, sawdust, cotton-batting, plate-glass, shal- 
low trays (pudding dishes), and plenty of seeds 
of various sorts. 

Before planting seeds always soak them over- 
night to give them a start, otherwise it will require 
much more time to get results. 

1. Line several tumblers or battery jars with 
blotting-paper, put in enough water to wet the pa- 
per thoroly and leave about one-half inch in the 
bottom, so that the paper does not dry out. Then 
push some seeds down between the paper and the 
glass. In this way the seeds will germinate and 
every step in their growth can be seen. Pupils 
should be required to prepare such apparatus at 
home, and report from day to day what changes 
are taking place. 

2. Eifect of Moisture. — Prepare three bottles or 
tumblers. A, B, and C. 

Fill A with dry sawdust, B with damp sawdust, 
and C with sawdust saturated with water. Plant 
in each vessel the same number of seeds, t.6., five 
beans, five pease, five squash, five oats, ete. Place 
the three vessels side by side where they will be 
under exactly the same conditions save this one 
difference of amount of water. (Fig. 1.) After 

/f0 f^0>hitf% 










Figure 2 
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a few days the change shown in Fig. 1 will be 
noticed to have taken place. From this result 
we infer that seeds to germinate require a moder- 
ate amount of moisture, since the bottles A and C 
did not grow at all, while B grew well. 

The practical application of this law will be ap- 




Figure 1 

parent. Why is very dry land unfit for cultiva- 
tion? Why is swamp land not cultivated? Why 
does irrigation improve the productiveness of a 
dry country? Why do farmers drain their swamp 
land? 

3. The same principle is admirably illustrated 
by placing a glass plate so inclined that one edge 
dips under the surface of water, while the other 
is several inches higher. Over this glass, lay two 
or three layers of blotting-paper and upon this 
wet surface plant various small seeds such as rad- 
ish, alfalfa, lettuce, and lawn grass. 

Some of these seeds will be under the water, 
others far from it, and the remainder scattered 
all the way between. If the seeds are planted in 
straight rows and side by side, a very interesting 
result will follow. 

Each seed will grow in proportion to the amount 
of water it needs and we shall find various curves 
of growth. (Fig. 2.) 

The practical application here is that some 
seeds require more water than others. Hence 
some crops grow best on wet, others on damp, and 
still others on very dry soil. An imaginary line 
touching the tops of the sprouts would represent 
the growth of that particular plant dependent 
upon water supply. 




4. The Effect of Heat. — Prepare three bottles 
or tumblers as before, only in this case give each 
glass the same amount of water, i.e., plant the 
seeds as in B of Experiment I, giving a moderate 
supply of water. Then place A' in a cold place, 
outside on the window-sill if it be winter, in a re- 
frigerator if the weather is warm without. Put 
B' in a warm place within doors, and C in a hot 
place on a radiator or in an oven. 

After a few days the results will be like Fig. 3, 
no growth having been seen in A' or C\ while B' 
will display a vigorous germination. 

The law is not hard to discover: Seeds to ger- 
minate must have a moderate amount of heat. 

This experiment is confirmed if the vessels A' 
and C are now brought in and placed beside B' 
where the room is moderately warm. A' being 
now given the required heat, will grow, but C 
having been overheated, will usually refuse to 
grow. The inference is of course that cold merely 
retards germination, while excessive heat kills. 

5. Air Supply. — ^Arrange two wide-mouth bot- 
tles, filling with damp sawdust and an assortment 
of seeds. Place both bottles side by side where 
they will have the same amount of heat and mois- 
ture, but cork one bottle tightly and leave the 
other open where the seeds can get plenty of air. 




Figure 3 



Figure 4 

The results will be as seen in Fig. 4, if the air 
has been excluded from the corked bottle. 

The principle proved by this experiment is that 
seeds to germinate require plenty of air. 

There is not space enough to describe any more 
experiments, but a few are suggested for any who 
may care to try them : 

(1) Plant seeds in damp sawdust and give one 
light and another total darkness, other things, 
heat, air and moisture, being the same. 

(2) Remove one-half of a bean or pea and see 
what effect mutilation has on growth. 

III. METHODS OF SEED INSPECTION 

When one buys seeds in the market, prices are 
usually in proportion to the bulk or weight of the 
seeds sold, and unless one has means of testing 
the quality of a given sample of seed it is possible 
to pay a high price for a very bad lot of seeds, and 
realize the fact only when the crop fails. 

To farmers and people who depend upon the 
dealers to furnish them with seeds for planting, 
it is a matter of great moment if the seeds be of 
poor quality, and it is helping him to test seeds 
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for himself that a method of seed inspection finds 
one of its practical applications. 

1. Points to be noted in testing a given 
sample of seeds are : , (a) Purity of the seeds, (b) 
Germinating capacity, (c) Speed of germinating, 
(d) Weight, (e) Form, color, brightness and 
smell. 

(a) Purity. — Seeds sold in bulk should be free 
from chaff, dirt and all material which is not true 
seed. They should be all of one variety. 

The cheapest seeds are really the dearest, be- 
cause of their impurity. 

(b) Germination Capacity. — This may be de- 
tected by selecting one hundred pure seeds and 
spreading them evenly over a moist blotter on a 
dinner-plate. Cover so as to prevent drying out, 
and keep in a warm place. Remove each day all 



found at the ends of the cob, are not so good as the 
well-formed kernels at the middle. 

All healthy seeds have characteristic colors 
which are easily recognized. Old seeds seldom 
show the fresh, bright appearance of new seeds. 

Most seeds have a characteristic odor which in 
new seeds is agreeable but in old seeds becomes 
either faint or very strong, almost rancid. 

IV. AGRICULTURAL PROCESSES 

There are certain agricultural processes which 
are performed for no other purpose than to pro- 
vide for the seed and the young plant the condi- 
tions necessary for germination and growth. 

1. Why does the Fanner plow? 

We have seen that seeds demand moderate heat, 
moderate water and plenty of air before they will 




Goat Willow or Kilmarnock (Salix eaprea). Twigs with staxninate blossoms on the nght 



seeds which have sprouted and note the number. 
Continue the experiment for twenty days. Tabu- 
late the result thus : 

No. seeds selected 100 

No. seeds germinated 70 

No. seeds failed to germinate 80 

Germination capacity 70% 

(c) Speed of Germination. — To determine this 
proceed as above, only record results as follows: 

No. seeds Germinating per day 

1st 2d 3d 4th 5th 6th, etc. Total 
100 5 20 30 10 15 50 85 

-The result would be 85%. 

(d) Weight. — This is important, since the 
amount of f66d stored in a seed determines its 
chance of becoming a hardy, vigorous plant. 

There are several ways of finding this out, but 
most of them are too complex for pupils to com- 
prehend. The simplest method is to compare 
weights of a given number of seeds of one sample 
with that of the same number of another sample. 

(e) Form, color, brightness and smell are qual- 
ities which indicate much to one who works with 
seeds. Deformed seeds, such as kernels of com 



germinate. Plowing and harrowing are processes 
which help to do this. 

Plowing breaks up the soil into clods and har- 
rowing completes the work begun by the plow. 
Thus water, which otherwise would lie on the sur- 
face in puddles, keeping out the air and satu- 
rating the soil, is enabled to percolate thru the 
ground, giving, to the seed moisture in moderate 
amount. The air thi^ admitted into the soil not 
only supplies oxygen \o the seeds, but by being 
confined within the soil it holds the heat of the 
sun and prevents too rapid cooling. 

Thus plowing and harrowing, by breaking up 
the soil, play a very important role. The later 
agricultural processes are not concerned with ger- 
mination. 

Cultivation, by hoe or cultivator, performs a 
great service to plants : first, by stirring the soil 
so as to permit the air and water to penetrate; 
second, by making subterranean growth easier; 
3d, by removing weeds which draw from the soil 
the food needed by the cultivated plants; and 
fourth, by» removing injurious insects which bur- 
row underground, feeding on young roots and of- 
ten doing incalculable damage. 
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Natural Resources of the United States 



The Cotton Industry— I 

By SUPT. G. B. COPFMAN, Illinois 

The home of the cotton plant is between the 
thirty-fifth degree north latitude and the thirty- 
fifth degree south latitude. We find it growing in 
this region almost around the world. It thrives 
best in the United States, India, and Egypt, but 
there is no doubt that it will be raised extensively 
in South America. It grows best in a warm, 
moist climate. 

The United States grows three-fourths of all 
the cotton in the world. The Southern states have 
a climate that is peculiarly suited to the cotton 
plant. Cotton' is grown extensively in all our 
Southern states, especially south of a line stretch- 
ing from Wilmington, North Carolina, to Dallas, 
Texas. This includes part of Texas and Okla- 
homa, Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, North and South Carolina, Arkansas and 
Tennessee. Texas produces more than any other 
state, and some years produces more than all the 
other states together. 

Cotton was known first to civilization in tropi- 
cal Asia. As far back as we have the history, 
cotton was used by the natives. It was imported 
into Europe before the manufacture of cloth 
commenced in that continent. For a long time in 
early history, India was the chief seat of the cot- 
ton industry. It was carried from India to Egypt 
before the time of Christ. Cotton cloth was found 
in South Africa when Vasco da Gama made his 
voyage around the Cape of Good Hope. Julius 
Caesar used cotton cloth to cover the Forum at 
Rome. Cotton was cultivated in Spain before 
Columbus' time. Columbus found it in this coun- 
try when he made his discovery. The natives of 
Mexico used it for various purposes, Pizarro 
found that the natives of Peru used it for cloth. 
It was found that they buried their dead wrapped 
in cotton cloth. 

As early as 1621 cotton was planted at James- 
town. It was found to do well in parts of the 
country farther south. They were so successful 
in raising it in Georgia that they exported a bale 
to Liverpool in 1790. This so surprised the Eng- 
lish that they made the accusation that it must 
have come from India. When it became known 
that our Southern states were adapted to the rais- 
ing of cotton, plantations sprang up all over that 
part of the country. 

One of the great hindrances was separating the 
cotton from the seed. In 1793 Eli Whitney solved 
this problem by inventifig the cotton gin, a ma- 
chine that did the work. One other thing stood 
in the way. Men to work the* plantations. This 
question was solved by the importation of slaves 
from Africa. 

In 1790 we produced five thousand bales of cot- 
ton, and in 1800 more than two hundred thousand 
bales. Now we are producing more than twelve 
million bales per year. We are selling raw cotton 
to Asia, the country that used to furnish the cot- 
ton to Europe and the rest of the known world; 
v/e are exporting vast quantities to Europe and 
some to South America. We have great mills, 
manufacturing cotton cloth of all kinds, and we 
are sending that cloth to all parts of the world. 
The Chinese boy is found wearing cotton cloth 
raised and manufactured in the United States. 
The Italian boys, as well as the children in the 



Philippine Islands, are wearing our cotton goods. 
The money derived from the cotton crop and 
the manufactured cloth in the United States 
amounts to more than four times the amount of 
all the gold and silver dug from the ground. As 
civilization advances, cotton cloth is more and 
more in demand. This demand has caused the 
Southern states to prepare much soil that hereto- 
fore has not been cultivated. 

VARIETIES OP COTTON 

The valuation of the cotton is determined by the 
fibers or hairs. Some cotton produces fibers not 
more than three-fourths of an inch long, while 
other varieties will have fibers more tljan three 
inches long. The cotton in India produces fibers 
not more than three-fourths of an inch long; in 
Egypt they are twice as long. The cotton in the 
Southern states is much better than any other 
cotton. Our Gulf cotton and that grown in Texas 
has a long fiber and is one of the best varieties. 

We have a variety known as the Sea Island cot- 
ton which is the very best grown. It has a fiber 
almost three inches long, and is. fine and silky. 
On this account it brings on the market three or 
four times as much as any other variety. The 
blossom of the Sea Island cotton has a rich cream 
color and small black seed. It grows only along 
the coast near the sea. It is easily separated from 
the lint. This variety is valuable for making 
the finest thread, lace work and lawns and muslin. 

The bulk of our cotton is the Upland cotton. 
Its fiber is not so long nor so strong as the Gulf 
and the Sea Island cotton. 

There are a great many varieties of cotton. 
The cotton crop of the world is of many grades. 
This is determined by the texture, length of fiber 
and sometimes color. The Sea Island cotton 
grows to a height of twelve feet; the Gulf cotton 
about six feet; the Upland cotton not more than 
three feet. Peruvian cotton is about ten feet high, 
and there is a cotton tree in India twenty feet 
high, which produces cotton from year to year. 
The Peruvian cotton is of a reddish color; that of 
the best of Egpyt, brown; the Sea Island is 
creamy, while the Upland cotton is white. 

There is a cotton in Peru with fibers rough and 
hairy. This is used by mixing with wool to make 
cloth and hats. For this reason some of this cot- 
ton is imported to the United States. We also 
import cotton from Egypt to make mercerized 
cotton. It looks like silk. This same cotton 
from Egypt is used to mix with our cotton in the 
manufacture of underwear and fine stockings. 
Other countries buy our cotton for the same pur- 
pose. Thus we see that the texture has a great 
deal to do with the markets of the world. 

We export half the cotton we raise, and the 
money we get for it amounts to as much and 
sometimes more than the worth of our com and 
wheat crop combined. We export the most of it 
to England. England manufactures more cotton 
goods than any other country. Germany buys ex- 
tensively of us. We also sell to France, Italy and 
Spain. While Japan and China both raise cotton, 
they need some of our variety for the manufac- 
ture of different kinds of cloth. The raw cotton 
is shipped in bales of about five hundred pounds 
each. The baling is done by machinery, and the 
cotton is packed very close together. 
(To be continued) 
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Grammar School Course in Literature 

By Harriet E. Peet, State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 



A Study in Dramatization 

The drama proper deals with the relations and 
inter-actions of characters. The form is difficult 
to read, because it is only thru the words and 
gestures of the actors that the story can be told 
or character revealed. Much has to be left to the 
imagination. For this reason, altho the dramatic 
instinct is strong in children, the study of the 
drama itself must be left until the children have 
reached some degree of maturity. It is not until 
the seventh or eighth grade that the children be- 
gin to show interest in social relations and cus- 
toms. It is not until this age that they are ready 
for some of the simpler plays of Shakespeare or 
the old Greek tragedies. 

An excellent introduction to such a study is an 
attempt at original dramatization similar to the 
one recounted below. Such composition gives the 
children the necessary knowledge of the peculiari- 
ties of the form, and makes them appreciative of 
the work of a master in the same craft. The fol- 
lowing work was done by a sixth-grade class in 
connection with the study of "The Legend of 
Bregenz," by Adelaide Procter. 

The poem tells how a Tyrol maid in service 
among the Swiss hears of a plan to capture her 
native city, and how she rides thru the midnight 
and warns the town : 

Far from her home and kindred 

A Tyrol maid had fled, 
To serve in the Swiss valleys, 

And toil for daily bread; 
And every year that fleeted 

So silently and fast 
Seemed to bear farther from her 

The' memory of the Past. 

She spoke no more of Bregenz 

With longing and with tears; 
Her Tyrol home seemed faded 

In a deep mist of years; 
Yet, when her master's children 

Would clustering 'round her stand, 
She sang them ancient ballads 

Of her own native land; 

And when at morn and evening 

She knelt before God's throne, 
The accents of her childhood 

Rose to her lips alone. 
And so she dwelt: the valley 

More peaceful year by year; 
When suddenly strange portents 

Of some great deed seemed near. 

One day, out in the meadow, 

With strangers from the town 
Some secret plan discussing, 

The men walked up and down. 
At eve they all assembled; 

Then care and doubt were fled; 
With jovial laugh they feasted; 

The board was nobly spread. 

The elder of the village 

Rose up, his glass in hand, 
And cried, "We drink the downfall 

Of an accursed land! 



The night is growing darker; 

Ere one more day is flown, 
Bregenz, our foemen's stronghold, 

Bregenz shall be our own! " 

The women shrank in terror 

(Yet Pride, too, had her part). 
But one poor Tyrol maiden 

Felt death within her heart. 
Nothing she heard around her 

(Tho shouts rang forth again) ; 
Gone were the green Swiss valleys, 

The pasture and the plain; 

Before her eyes one vision. 

And in her heart one cry, 
That said, "Go forth! Save Bregenz, 

And then, if need be, die! " 
With trembling haste and breathless. 

With noiseless step she sped; 
Horses and weary cattle 

Were standing in the shed; 

"^ She loosed the strong white charger 

That fed from out her hand; 
She mounted, and she turned his head 

Toward her native land. 
Out — out into the darkness — 

Faster, and still more fast; — 
The smooth grass flies behind her, 

The chestnut wood is past; 

They reach the gates of Bregenz 

Just as the midnight rings. 
And out come serf and soldiers 

To meet the news she brings. 
Bregenz is saved! Ere daylight 

Her battlements are manned; 
Defiance greets the army 

That marches on the land. 

Before the children could put this story into 
dramatic form they found that it would be neces- 
sary for them to suggest by conversation the d^ 
scription of Bregenz (first stanzas of poem) : 

Girt round with rugged mountains 

The fair Lake Constance lies; 
In her blue heart reflected. 

Shine back the starry skies; 
And watching each white cloudlet 

Float silently and slow. 
You think a piece of Heaven 

Lies in our earth below! 



Midnight is there: and Silence 

Enthroned in Heaven, looks down 
Upon her own calm mirror. 

Upon a sleeping town: 
For Bregenz, that quaint city 

Upon the Tyrol shore. 
Has stood above Lake Constance 

A thousand years and more. 

Further than suggesting the description of the 
place by conversation, the children found it would 
be necessary to suggest the midnight ride and the 
battle in the same way, since neither of them 
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could be represented in the schoolroonu Charac- 
ters, too, had to be differentiated; events had to 
be foreshadowed; and every part made to play 
into each other. These things, combined with a 
picture-making quality of each scene, were the 
things which the children had to grasp before they 
could write. 

The children read the poem and then discussed 
the scenes which they would represent. Many 
suggestions were made, and then the children 
wrote, each working independently of all others. 
One scene was done a day. Each was preceded 
by a discussion. The work, which turned out to 
be both original and individual, was done with 
enthusiasm, and altho it was crude, in many re- 
spects it was of value. In the first place, the 
story was given content by the play of the imag- 
ination about it; in the second place, the children 
gained in ability to imagine situations and to ex- 
press themselves freely and dramatically; but 
more than these, each child seemed to gain a con- 
sciousness of himself in a new light, and to have 
more confidence in his own ability to do things. 

The following compositions show the individ- 
uality with which the. children worked the drama 
out With the exception of a change in a few 
words, the papers stand as the children wrote 
them on the first draft. They were uncriticised 
and uncorrected: 



Katrinha (excitedly) : I myself will hear what the men 
say to-night 

(Katrinka goes. Curtain.) 

Scene II. 
The Feast: A banquet hall. 
Characters: 
Katrinka; 
Magistrate; 
Men of Town; 
Servants. 
Men walk into banquet hall and sit down. Katrinka 
enters. Men converse in low tones. Katrinka lays down 
dishes and sroes. A man stands up and speaks. 

Af an: I wish to tell the people present, that we mean to 
capture Bregenz. 

Katrinka enters and hears last words. She starts and 
listens. Man continues: We will start at six o'clock to- 
morrow morning. Call Hans Spiegel, whom I have put 
in charge of the army. 
Servant: I will call him, Sir. 

Elder of the Village: What Wilhelm said is true, we 
will start at six o'clock. Now, my people, we will drink 
the downfall of an accursed land. 

(Katrinka turns pale and puts her hand to her heart) 
Katrinka: 0, I must save my native land. I will take 
the strong white charger. He knows me well. I must 
hurry. bring me there in time. 

(Katrinka hurries away. Curtain.) 



KATRINKA AND BREGENZ 
Sbtting: A town in Switzerland. 
Scene I. 
In the Children's Room. 
Characters: 

Katrinka, a Tyrol maid; 
A little child aged two; 
A little girl, aged six; 
A boy aged eleven; 
An older boy, aged fourteen; 
A maid. 
Older Boy: I would like to hear a story. 
Boy of Eleven: So would I. 

CHrl of Six: Oh, I've a plan. Katrinka will tell us 
aboot her home. 

Baby: Oh, es, Katrinka. 

Bay of Fourteen: Tell us about your home, Katrinka. 
Katrinka: My city, children*, is surrounded by great 
walla and towers. It is on beautiful Lake Constance. On 
the walls sentinels pace all day and night. On a sum- 
mer night the stars shine brightly in the lake. I just 
wish you children could see it. It is pretty in winter, too, 
in my city of Bregenz. 

Boy of Eleven: What! Bregenz? I was out berrying 
yesterday with Schwartz and Hans and we heard some 
men talking together in excited tones. We crept up and 
listened. They said, " To-night we will hold a feast and 
ten the people our plans. But be sure and don't let in any 
spies from Bregenz. Be sure." 
KtOrinka: What city did they say? 
Bay of Eleven: I think they said Bregenz. 
Katrinka: What! Children, you must go to bed (ex- 
citedly). 

(A knock is heard at the door.) 
Maid: Katrinka, you are wanted at the palace to serve 
at the feast. 

Katrinka: 111 come as soon as I can get ready. 
(Maid closes the door, but opens it again.) 
Maid: Katrinka, what town did you come from so 
many years ago? It was Bregenz, was it not? 
Katrinka: Yes, it was Bregenz. 

Maid: The men are talking about a city called Bre- 
genz. I think they are intiending to make war upon it. 
Bnt I have stayed too long now, so good-bye. I will see 
yod in a little while. 
(Maid goes out.) 



Scene III. 
bregenz 

Scene: On the walls of Bregenz. 
Characters: 
Sentinels; 
Soldiers; 
Katrinka; 
People of Bregenz. 
Sentinels pace the walls of Bregehz with guns over their 
shoulders. 

' First Sentinel: How lonely it is, pacing this wall all 
night! 
Second Sentinel: I am so weary, I am ready to drop. 
First Sentinel: What is that white speck coming this 
way? 

(Sentinel blows a loud whistle; people come running 
to the walls.) 

Old Man: What is the matter? 

Second Sentinel: A maiden is riding at breakneck 
speed. There is certainly something the matter. But here 
she comes; now she will tell us. 

(Katrinka runs up breathless and gasps.) 
Katrinka: The Swiss army is coming! 
(Katrinka falls in a swoon.) 
General: Muster our troops quickly and march out and 
meet the Swiss army. We will honor this maid forever! 

Curtain. 

AN INCIDENT IN BRECnBNZ 
Scene I. 
In the Children's Room. 
Characters: 
Katrinka ; 
A Little Child; 
A»Boy of Fourteen; 
• A Girl of Eight; 
A Boy of Eleven; 
A Peasant. 
Little Child: Please, Katrinka, tell us about your home. 
Boy of Eleven: Yes, and about those big times and 
the wall. 
Girl of Eight: And the lovely lake, too. 
Katrinka: I am afraid if I didn't tell a story once in 
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a while I'd forget all about my home, I've been here so 
long. I don't believe you can imagine how beautiful my 
Lake Constance looks when the clouds and stars are re- 
flected in it. In winter, too, it looks beautiful. Then it 
is ice, and so clear, the children come from all around to 
skate on it. 

Boy of Eleven: But about the walls and soldiers? 

Katrinka: I'll tell you about them. They are so strong 
I believe they could never fall down. And the soldiers, 
they are the bravest in all Europe. They wear red and 
green uniforms, and their swords dazzle in the sunlight. 
The mountains surround Bregenz 

Boy of Fourteen: Didn't we hear that name before, 
Hans? 

Boy of Eleven: Yes, I'm sure, when we were nutting 
yesterday, I heard Schwartz and the Magistrate in the 
market-place, on the way home, whispering something 
about it (Knock on door.) 

Katrinka: What's that? (Loudly) Come in! 

Peasant: Katrinka, the Magistrate sent me to tell you 
to come to the market-place this evening. 

Katrinka: Yes, sir. (Peasant leaves.) To children: 
Gretel, will you put the baby to bed, for I must leave? 
Good-bye. 

Curtain. 

Scene II. 

THE FEAST 

Setting: Banquet Hall. 
Characters: 
Katrinka; 
Magistrate; 

Peasants and Burghers; 
Servants; 
Herr Schwartz. 
Table set, men enter talking, seat themselves at table. 

(Enter Katrinka.) 
Burgher: Here, Katrinka, some more wine. 
Magistrate: To-morrow, sirs, we will attack the city of 
Bregenz. It will then be our own. I have stationed Herr 
Schwartz at the command of the army; we will march at 
four o'clock to-morrow morning. By noon it will be ours. 
Peasant (softly) : Bregenz will be ours. 
Burgher: I will call my regiment to- 
night! We will meet at three o'clock. 
Peasant: It is a good plan, a good plan. 
Katrinka (under breath) : Oh! I must 
save my birthplace, my dear Bregenz! I 
must get a horse, my white charger. He 
will take me before morning, he must, he 
must ! ( Disappears. ) 

Curtain. 

Scene III. 
In the Watch Tower. 
Time: Near midnight. 
Characters: 
Katrinka; 
Two Sentinels; 
An Old Gatekeeper. 



Sentinel: I see a white dot in the pass. 
A message from the capital at this time 
of night! Forsooth, I see not why they 
cannot start the messenger in early morn- 
ing, so it would not wake all the towns- 
people. (To second sentinel) — I say, Hans, 
see that horse coming this way? Why, it 
is a maiden, or seems to be. Let us go 
down and wake the gatekeeper. There 
must be something up! 

(Sentinels disappear, but soon reappear 
with gatekeeper.) 

First Sentinel: See! They are close by 
the gate! (Loudly) Hello! What's up? 

(Katrinka dismounts when behind the 



iscenes, and is heard speaking to the horse; then she runs 
up the tower.) 

Katrinka: Sirs, the Swiss will attack Bregenz by noon. 
They are very sure of taking it, too. 

Gatekeeper: Is this true? 

Katrinka: You must have all the soldiers out by ten 
o'clock, else Bregenz won't be saved. 

(Sentinel blows horn which calls soldiers and villagers.) 
Curtain. 

Scene IV. 

IN BREGENZ 

Time : Noon. 
Characters: 
Katrinka; 
Gat^eeper; 
Messenger; 
Peasants; 
Magistrate. 

(Sounds are heard of battle and war cries.) 
Katrinka: They have come to the wall and they are 
scaling it! No, they have stopped than. They are back 
by the gate! See, they are retreating. 

Gatekeeper: Yes, yes, they are retreating. See, they 
are running up the road. 

(Enter a messenger covered with dust.) 
Messenger: They are retreating up the pass. We are 
pursuing them. 

(Peasants enter.) 
Leader: Hurrah for Katrinka! Hurrah, hurrah! 
Peasants: Hurrah! Three cheers for Katrinka! 
Magistrate : Katrinka h|is saved our city, and we will 
honor her with a feast to-night. 
Peasants: Yes, yes, hurrah for Katrinka! 



English is to be taught in the public schools of 
Guatemala. If the spread of a knowledge of Eng- 
lish continues, it will not be many years before 
Americans can travel all over the world, and talk, 
without having to learn any language but their 
own. 




Teachers Magazine for May has a very interesting article on 
" Dramatization With Blackboard Scenery.'' This illustration shows 
what is meant. Here is a fine suggestion for teachers skilful in 'the use 
of crayon. 
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A Week With the Eighth Grade 

Second Half Year 



Monday 

MORNING EXERCISES 

Topic for discussion, Honesty. — ^What is hon- 
esty? Can business be honest? Can all Idnds 
of business be honest? Can all kinds of business 
be dishonest? Is cheating in business transac- 
tions legitimate? Is it honest, in a horse deal, not 
to tell the bad points about a horse, if the buyer 
fails to see them? Is gambling honest? Why is 
gambling forbidden by law? Is betting on a 
horse-race or a baseball game dishonest? Is sell- 
ing a suit as wool, when it is part cotton, honest? 
Is it honest to receive interest on money loaned? 
Why is an excessive rate of interest considered 
dishonest? 

ENGLISH 

Seat Work. — ^Write Ave compound sentences, 
each having three or more simple clauses. 

Recitation. — ^Pupils explain the difference be- 
tween a compound sentence and a simple sen- 
tence; a compound sentence and a complex sen- 
tence. From a selection in a reader, a bit of lit- 
erature or a text-book, identify the sentences in 
order, as simple, compound, or complex. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Seat Work. — ^Panama Canal. Read about De 
Lesseps, and the beginnings of the project, cost, 
kind of a canal to be built. Why was the lock 
plan chosen rather than the sea-level? Advan- 
tages of lock canal, of a sea-level canal. 

Recitation. — ^With the aid of a map study out 
the location of the canal, and what its completion 
will do for the commerce and shipping interests 
of the world. What merchandise will be carriwl 
thru the canal? Where is it carried now? How 
much will the canal reduce the expense of carry- 
ing passengers and freight? 

HISTORY 

Seat Work. — ^Read about the U. S. Bank, and 
panic of 1837. 

Recitation. — ^What is the sub-treasury? Who 
makes our money? What is legal tender? What 
is a silver certificate? What are greenbacks? 
What is a banknote? Can all banks issue bank- 
notes? What is a national bank? What bank- 
ing can be done by a private banker or a trust 
company? Are our silver coins worth their face 
vaiue in silver? The gold coins? What gold 
coins are issued by the government? 

ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 

Recitation. — ^With bar magnet, try to attract 
various small objects of iron, steel, copper, glass, 
wood. Which are attracted? Sprinkle iron fil- 
ings along the bar magnet. What parts of the 
magnet show strongest attraction? 

Desk Work. — ^Make a drawing of bar magnet, 
with iron filings, showing where filings are most 
numerous on the magnet. 

MATHEMATICS 

General Problems for Arithmetic Review: 

1. On a railroad an express train runs 35 miles 
an hour, and a freight train 21 miles an hour. 
How much time would a passenger save on a trip 
of 150 miles, by taking the faster train ? 



2. A sum of money will pay Blank's wages for 
8i days, and Brown's wages for lOi days. For 
how many days will it pay the wages of Black and 
Brown together? 

3. A boy playing marbles lost half his marbles, 
then gained three times as many as he lost, and 
then had two dozen. How many marbles had he 
at first? 

4. A man borrowed $6,000 at 6 per cent, reck- 
oning 360 days to the year, and put it out again 
at 7 per cent, reckoning 365 days to the year. 
What did he gain in 65 days? 

5. A can plow a field in 5 days, B in 9 days, 
and C in 16 days. How long will it take A and B 
to do it if C helps one day? 

Tuesday 

MORNING TALK 

Topic for discussion, Honesty (continued from 
preceding day) . — ^What is honesty in the work of 
the carpenter? The teacher? The coal-dealer? 
The importer? The grocer? The dry-goods mer- 
chant? The lawyer? The judge? The police- 
man? The doctor? The dentist? The banker? 
The housekeeper? The dressmaker? The house 
servant? The school boy or girl? 

ENGLISH 

Recitation. — The differences between narrative, 
descriptive and argumentative writing. Discuss 
familiar examples of each. 

Desk Work. — Find and indicate in separate 
lists, from the reader, examples of the various 
kinds of prose writings. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Recitation. — ^What is meant by commercial 
geography? How does water transportation com- 
pare in cost with land transportation? Why? 
What nation has the greatest merchant marine? 
Why? Why is the United States merchant ma- 
rine so much smaller than her lake and coast 
equipment? 

Seat Work. — ^Locate the capitals of the follow- 
ing countries, and tell the form of government of 
each: United States, Canada, Mexico, Brazil, 
Chili, Argentina, British Isles, Germany, France, 
Russia, Japan, China, India, Egypt, Cape Colony, 
Australia, Cuba. 

HISTORY AND CIVICS 
Government of a City. — ^What are the principal 
offices of government in a city? How does the 
mayor obtain his position? What are the mem- 
bers of the city council called? How do they ob- 
tain their position? Is the mayor, paid a salary? 
Do the aldermen receive pay? What are the du- 
ties of a mayor? Of the city council? 

ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 

Recitation. — Test the attraction of a bar mag- 
net for a small tack thru thin wood; thru glass; 
thru zinc ; thru paper. Note results. 

Seat Work. — ^Watch above experiment and de- 
scribe in notebooks. 

MATHEMATICS 

Review Problems: 

1. A merchant wishes to make 40 per cent 
profit on a lot of oranges. If he sells them at 50 
cents a dozen he will get 50 cents less than he ex- 
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pects. If he sells them at 60 cents a dozen, he 
will receive 80 cents more than he expects. How 
many oranges has he, and what did he pay for 
the lot? 

2. A invested $2,450 and B $1,500 in their busi- 
ness for a year. They expect the rate of profit 
to be doubled *the second year, and B doubles his 
capital, making it $3,000. He calculates that the 
profits of the two years will amount to $1,089.50. 
What is his share? 

3. A man sold a horse for $40 and lost 10 per 
cent. For how much should he have sold it to 
gain 15 per cent? 

4. How much must plums be sold a dozen to 
gain 25 per cent, when they were bought at the 
rate of 5 for 4 cents? 

5. How much will it cost to paper a room 50 
feet long, 20 feet wide and 9 feet high, with pa- 
per at 30 cents a roll, each roll being 9 yards long 
and 18 inches wide? 

Wednesday 

MORNING EXERCISES 

Topic for discussion, Cost of a Boy or Girl. — 
What has it cost to bring up a boy to the eighth 
grade in school? For clothing? For food? For 
housing? For education? What has the boy or 
girl done so far in return? What would the girl 
have earned doing the same amount of work for a 
stranger? The boy? What does it cost to sup- 
port a pupil from birth thru the high school? 
Thru college? 

ENGLISH 

Recitation. — Class work out an outline for de- 
scription of an oak tree. 

Seat Work. — Write a description from the fol- 
lowing outline : 

AN OAK TREE 

1. Appearance. 

a. Outside. 

(1) Height. 

(2) Circumference. 

(a) Around branches. 

(b) Around trunk. 

(3) Color. 

(a) Of bark. 

(b) Of branches. 

b. Inside. 

(1) A cross section — rings. 

(2) A longitudinal section. 

2. Manner of Growth. 

a. Springs from acorn. 

b. Length of life. 

c. How age can be determined. 

d. Blossomil and fruit. 

3. Uses of oak wood. 

4. Some famous oak trees. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Recitation. — With what countries do we trade 
most? What do we export to them in greatest 
quantities? Where the following articles which 
we import come from: Tea, coffee, soaps, per- 
fumes, bananas, pepper, silks, laces, gloves, 
trimmed hats, dogs, saddles, cheese, figs, dates, 
olives, rugs. 

Seat Work. — ^Read about natural conditions af- 
fecting commerce. 

HISTORY AND CIVICS 

The Police Force. — ^Who is at the head of the 
police force? How does he get his position? How 
do the policemen get their position? How much 
authority has a policeman? If a policeman ar- 
rested you, would you have any right to resist 



him? Would he have any right to arrest yoti for 
walking quietly along the street? For what does 
a policeman arrest a man? (Breaking the law.) 
If a policeman arrests an innocent man, what can 
the man do for redress? Why does a policeman 
wear a uniform? What advantage is there in the 
uniform? What does the policeman do to make 
and keep himself stronger than the average citi- 
zen? What weapons does he carry? Why does he 
carry weapons? 

ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 

Recitation. — Test a steel knitting-needle for 
magnetism. Will it attract iron filings? Now 
magnetize the needle by rubbing it on a bar mag- 
net. Test once more with iron filings. Is there 
any change? 

Seat Work. — Write description of above experi- 
ment in notebooks. 

MATHEMATICS 

Review Problems: 

1. When it is noon at the University of Virginia 
(longitude 78° 31' 30" west), what time is it at 
St. Paul, Minn, (longitude 95° 4' 55" west) ? 

2. Find the area of a fioor 28 feet 3 inches long, 
and 15 feet^ 10 inches wide. 

3. Reduce 8/13 of a foot to the fraction of a 
mile. 

4. How many more square feet in a piece of 
ground 210 feet square than in an acre? 

5. If a man walks 1| miles 4n 38 minutes, what 
is his rate an hour? 

Thursday 

MORNING EXERCISES 

Topic for discussion, " The World Owes Me a 
Living." Does it? What have I done for the 
world to make it in debt to me? What has the 
world done for me to make me in debt to the 
world? Whence have I received the food I have 
eaten, the water I have drunk, the very air I have 
breathed? Under what conditions does the world 
owe me a living? (If I earn it, that is, if I give 
back to the world in labor that which is equiva- 
lent to what I earn.) 

ENGLISH 

Recitation. — Find synonyms for fearful, sud- 
den, perform, indifferent, watcTiful. Explain dif- 
ference in exact meaning. 

Seat Work. — ^Write a description of someone 
you know, not in the school. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Recitation. — ^Review government, capitals, and 
largest cities of important countries. 

Seat Work. — ^Write names of three important 
steamships going from New York to England, one 
to Scotland, two to Germany, two to France. 

HIStORY AND CIVICS 

Recitation. — Meaning and purpose of tariff. 
What tariff bill are we working under at present? 
What is England's position in regard to a tariff? 

Seat Work. — Gold in California ; question of ad- 
mission of California as a state. 

ELEMEJiTARY SCIENCE 

Recitation. — Suspend two magnetized knitting- 
needles so that they are free to move in a horizon- 
tal plane. (The needles should be some distance 
apart.) When they come to rest, note directions 
in which they point, and then deflect them. Do 
this several times, carefully noting directions in 
which they point each time they c6me to rest. 

Seat Work. — Enter conclusions drawn from 
above experiment, in notebooks. 
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MATHEMATICS 

Review Problems : 

1. What is the volume of a rectangular block of 
stone whose lengrth is 10 feet 4 inches, the breadth 
5 feet 3 inches, and the thickness 4 feet 7 inches? 




Learning to make and read. a plan is an early lesson for the young craftsman 



2. Find the cost of excavating a cellar 18i feet 
long, 15i feet wide, and 9 feet deep, at 20 cents 
a cubic yard? 

3. If one mean of a proportion is 3f and the two 
extremes are 2f and 4i, what is the other mean? 

4. If the interest on $100 for a year is $4, what 
will be the interest on $438.25 for the same time? 

5. If 10 men can dig a ditch in 15 days, how 
many men would be needed to do the same work 
in 25 days? 

Friday 

MORNING EXERCISES 
Topic for discussion, " How Can a Boy or Girl 
Know What He Is Best Fitted To Do for a 
Living?" 

ENGLISH 

Seat Work. — ^Write five sentences containing 
homonjons. 

Recitation. — Explain differences in meaning of 
homonsrms used in sentences written as above. 

GEOGRAPHY 



Written Review. 

HISTORY AND CIVICS 

Seat Work. — Study 
about Mexican War. . 

Recitation. — Recite 
on lesson studied. 

ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 

Written Lesson. — 
What do you know 
about magnetism from 
the week's study of the 
subject? 

MATHEMATICS 

Seat Worfc. — Write 
five problems involv- 
ing percentage. 

Recitation. — Ex- 
change papers contain- 
ing problems written 
as above, each pupil to 
work the five problems 
written by some other 
pupil. 



A Manual Arts Exhibit 

The Manual Training Exhibit at the Board of 
Education building. New York City, is most in- 
teresting. The excellence of the work gives 

proof not only of the 
skill of the teacher en- 
gaged in teaching 
these branches, but 
the application and in- 
terest of the girls and 
boys who completed 
the work. 

An interesting book- 
let compiled at the ex- 
hibit contains photo- 
graphic reproductions 
of some of the articles 
made in the wood- 
working classes, as 
well as others of girls 
and boys at work on 
the occupation taught. 
The explanatory notes 
opposite the pictures 
give the object and un- 
derlying thought of 
the work, and make 
interesting reading. 
It is stated that the 
exhibition is not the result of elaborate prepara- 
tion. Neither teachers nor pupils who have 
worked on the furniture models had any idea that 
these would be publicly exhibited ; the work repre- 
sents the ordinary product of class teaching as 
this is going on every day thruout the city schools. 
On the walls of the room were quotations from 
the presidents of the leading colleges of the United 
States, expressing the need and importance of 
manual.training in the public schools of this coun- 
try. A part of the hall was divided into rooms 
furnished entirely with articles made by pupils, 
including chairs, tables, bookcases, portieres and 
window curtains, sofa pillows, table covers, frieze, 
pictures— ndrawn, mounted and framed by the pu- 
pils, — all forming an object-lesson of harmonious 
and artistic furnishing. 

During the exhibition pupils were at work on 
the different occupations and full explanation was 
given of the method of procedure. 

Anna J. Linehan. 




Taste is taught not by talking about it, but by striving to make beautiful things 
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Mathematics as a Live Interest. VI 



By Anna Gillingham. 



Drill That Is Fun 



Drill exercises can be and ought to be such 
" fun " for both pupils and teacher, that it seems 
pleasanter and more sensible to class whatever 
devices of this kind are given under the general 
head of games. 

The objects of a mathematics game are, of 
course, to secure as much accuracy and quickness 
in fundamental processes, as much knowledge of. 
number combinations and possibilities, and as 
much delight in just juggling with numbers as 
can be crowded into the time allotted to this por- 
tion of the mathematics recitation. Many of the 
games which best meet these requirements are 
very simple in rules and have no apparatus. They 
are merely general class exercises. 

There are always the variations of the old-fash- 
ioned spelling match, with the pupils standing, 
to be sent to their seats when they fail, passing up 
or down the line towards "head" or "foot," and 
the regular contest with chosen sides. 

There are also guessing games. "I am thinking 
of a product in the Multiplication Table." The 
pupils guess. 

"Is it 8 X 7 = 56?" 

"Is it 3 X 9 -=27?" 

They are told when they are "cold" and when 
they are "warm" or "hot." 

If a pupil is leader he loses his place upon fail- 
ure to detect an error in one of the answers. The 
child guessing the correct combinations or detect- 
ing the leader's mistake, becomes the next leader. 

Sometimes the teacher or a pupil assigns to 
each child a number, and then gives out combina- 
tions or examples so planned as to have these 
numbers for results. All must work the example, 
but the child who finds his number as the result 
rises. 

"Simon says thumbs up" can be adapted to be 
profitable for a short time, and is very amusing. 
When Simon wishes to know what % of 24 + 23 
is, the child whom he asks must promptly answer. 
When, however, a child is asked without mention 
of Simon's name for Va of 9 X 7 he must remem- 
ber to reply that he does not know. 

"Buzz," rapid counting with careful avoidance 
of the multiples of a stipulated number, the word 
"buzz" being pronounced instead, is another fa- 
vorite. 

The great value, as well as fun, in all of these 
consists in their being played quickly. 

For many obvious reasons it is far better in 
most cases to have a game lie between sides rather 
than to be arranged for an individual to win. 
Written matches of many sorts never fail to rouse 
enthusiasm. The answers to oral questions or to 
board examples can be quickly recorded, or hard 
examples may be worked, the average number of 
correct results solved by each side being ascer- 
tained when the sides are uneven, as when girls 
and boys are pitted against each other. 

Sometimes a few minutes may be spent profit- 
ably on mathematics puzzles and trick problems. 
Often the children get these themselves from 
newspapers or almanacs, or they may be asked by 
the teacher. 

Each generation of children ought to be fa- 



miliar with the old monastic problems, the frog in 
the well, the courier problems, com and fox, etc. 
What is the difference between six dozen and half 
a dozen dozen? Many others of the same sort 
come in here. ; 

It is difficult to abolish dawdling and insure 
quickness in written work for all the children at 
once, without the nerve-straining hurry which i$ 
so paralyzing to sound thought. ^ 

"Hurry up," says the teacher, "think, think," 
and the child's mind is a blank and the example 
won't be worked. Sometimes we can keep all alert 
and yet avoid this urging, by miscellaneous oral 
exercises. All want to think and do thdr best, 
yet no one feels the strain upon himself as when 
the same work is being urg^ upon all in a brief 
time. Many nervous children fail on nearly every 
question asked of them individually, but raise 
their hands and repeatedly answer correctly those 
given to the other members. They are able to 
think quickly, but not to bear the sole responsi- 
bility. 

The following thirty questions were given to a 
certain fourth grade in a fifteen-minute period 
called their "mental gymnastic" period. Every 
child in the class answered at least once. 

ORAL DRILL 

1. At 10 cents a yd. what is the cost of 27 ft. 
of picture wire? 

2. Find cost of 36 books at 25 cents each. 

3. Change to improper fractions: 2%; Ay^; 

2y6;3%.- 

4. What kind of numbers were they before you 
changed them? 

5. What is the area of a rectangle with a base 
of 8 inches and altitude of 7 inches? 

6. What is the perimeter of the same rec- 
tangle? 

7. What is the difference between a rectangle 
and any other parallelogram? 

8. A boy sold a knife for 75 cents and so 
gained 17 cents. What did it cost? 

9. At 8 cents a quart what is the cost of 2 gal- 
lons of vinegar? 

10. What is the difference in square inches be- 
tween 5 square inches and a 5-inch square? 

11. How do you check a division example? 

12. Yz bushel = how many quarts? 

13. 7 peeks 2 quarts «=» how many quarts? 

14. How many yards is it around a rectangu- 
lar rug 6 feet long and 3 feet wide? 

15. Mary had 11 quarts of nuts and sold 8 
pints. How many quarts were left? 

16. A grocer has 7 gallons 2 quarts. of kero- 
sene. How long will it last if he sells a quart a 
day? 

17. Reduce to their lowest terms: %2f %r,f 

18. 9 feet 6 inches = how many mches? 

19. 10 X 64 — ? 

20. 240 ~- 10 = ? 
360 ^ 10 « ? 

21. Tell me two factors of 45; of 63; of 72; 
of 24. 

22. Think of any number. Multiply it by 8; 
divide by 4; multiply by 3; divide by 6; add 20; 
subtract the original number; divide by 4 (all who 
work correctly have 5 for a result, and are mys- 
tified). 
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23. The area of a rectangle is 32 square inches 
and it is 8 inches long. How wide is it? 

24. 78 — 7 — 9 — 6 + 8 + 3 — 10 — 4«? 

25. Tell me a possible base and altitude for a 
triangle whose area is 32 square inches. 

26. 7/8 of 64 « ? % of 32 == ? 

27. May, put your fingers down on your desk 
6 inches apart. Henry, measure to see how 
nearly right she was. 

28. Herbert, put your hands down 2 feet apart. 
Bessie, measure. 

29. Winifred, start at the door and walk 7 feet. 
John, measure. 

30. 9 feet 7 inches + 4 feet 8 inches = ? 
Now you may play "Buzz" with the 7 table till 

the other class comes back. 

Most of the games requiring apparatus and 
consequent manipulation consume more time than 
is at all commensurate with the amount of mathe- 
matics. They cannot be frequently used to advan- 
tage in large classes. They possess a few good 
features, however. The drill afforded by the play 
may not be intensive enough to impress the de- 
sired facts upon the memory, and yet progress be 
seen as a result of their use, because the game is 
so attractive that it furnishes an incentive for 
learning those facts out of school as a preparation 
for winning the next time. 

They also connect excellently with home coach- 
ing. There are always several members of a class 
who are delighted with them and either make 
some for themselves, or ask particulars so that . 
they may buy them. Many of the card games of 
the Cincinnati Game Co. are purchased in this 
way. Most of the games described in their leaf- 
lets are more suitable for a small group than a 
large class, and many parents who would not feel 
that they could give successful drill exercises will 
play these games with their children. 

Ring-toss has been adapted to furnish excellent 
practice in multiplication tables, provided the chil- 
dren play it with sufficient skill to win large 
scores. 

Two posts are provided, and the rings, three or 
four in number for each side, are of different 
sizes. The largest being most easily thrown over 
the post, counts one times the number chosen, e.g.^ 
8; the next smaller is more difficult and counts 
2x8, etc. Hence the score for one play may be 
5 X 8, 4 X 8, and so forth. The class is divided 
into two sections, whose representatives play in 
turn and the scores are kept in a column, to be 
added at the end of the game. 

"Lotto" can be made to yield practice for a 
larger proportion of the class at once. 

There are five or six large cards like the accom- 
panying picture, which are given to children who 
are very confident that they can be alert. In the 
holes cut out of the picture, under which another 
layer of cardboard extends, are printed various 
difficult products of the multiplication table, 81, 
121, 72, etc. The small pieces of card thus cut out 
have, of course, a small portion of the picture on 
one side, and on the other side two numbers to be 
multiplied, e.g., 9 X 9, 11 X H, 8x9. 

These are distributed to the remainder of the 
class. Each of these children in turn reads the 
numbers on one of his tiny pieces of card. Those 
holding the larjjre cards watch their holes to see 
whether any of the numbers called would yield 
their oroducts. If so, they claim the small card 
and fit it into its place. When all are thus in the 
picture is complete. 

Little time is allowed. If a small piece is 
wrongly claimed, the child not only withholds it, 
but may demand back a piece already fitted into 



another hole. The object, of course, is to finish 
the picture as quickly as possible. 

In some cases the children become interested in 
the idea upon which the games are built and wish 




• •• 

Home-made Lotto 



to devise some of their own. Unless these are 
worked over in the shop, they are apt to be con- 
structed of material too flimsy to admit of their 
being of much value for class use, but are some- 
times played by small groups, and thus afford 
incentives, as already stated. 

These games generally utilize the same principle 
as that of the ring-toss already described. Sev- 
eral holes are made, and the smallest counts ttie 
most. 

Thus in one case holes were cut in a large piece 
of pasteboard, which was then leaned against a 
chair, and bean bags were to be thrown in from a 
distance. 
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Bean-bag Game 

The holes are seldom in anything like the cor- 
rect ratio with their values, this multiplication of 
area being too difficult at the age when most of the 
games are made.. 

(To be concluded next month) 
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SUMMER IS A-COMING IN. 



Old " ROUND " por Thrbb or Four Voices. 



JsT Voici. ChttffuUy. 




blow-eth mead, and springeth wood a- new, 



Ewe bleat -eth 




Grow - eth seed, and bloweth mead.and springeth wood a - new, 



com - ing in, loud - \y sing, cuc-koo. 



Groweth seed, and bloweth mead, and springeth wood a - 




^ g— * = 



■^1 i^ 

Bul - lock starteth, buck to fern go*th, mer-ry sing, coc • 



aft - er lamb.Low'tb af t-er calf the cow, 

\.S^—^^, ,.-1 .: . -r-, N- 



koo! 



new, 



Ewe bleat - eth aft - er lamb, Low*th after calf the cow. 



Bullock start-eth. 



Sing, cnc - koo ! 



Ewe bleat-eth aft - er lamb, Low'th aft-er calf the 







* The small notes printed In the treble of the accomiMinlment shoald be tuns;, if possible, as a fourth part If necesssry 

this round can be sung even by two voices. 
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SUMMER IS A-C0MIN6 IN. 



koo! 



Cue - koo, Cue - koo! Well sing- est thou, cue - koo! oor cease thonnev-er 



buck to fern go*tb, mer-ry sing, Cac-koo! 



cue • koo! cac koo! well sing-est thoa, 



cow, 



Bal - lock starteth, buck to fern go*tb, mer-ry sing, cuc-koo! 



cue - koo! 




t^ 



Sum • mer is a - com-ing in, lond - ly sing, cuc-koo! 

_Ar__ ^ 



Groweth seed, and 



35=1:3= 



cnc - koo! nor cease thou ne?-er now. 



Snm -mer is a -com - iog in,. . . load - ly sing, cuc- 





blow - eth mead, and spring -eth wood a • new. 



cue - - koo! 
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Outlines of United States History 



Constitutional Period 

WASHINGTON'S ADMINISTRATION 
(1789-1797) 

A. The Election. 

1. By what party. 

2. The meaning of the election. 

B. Important Events. 

1. The establishment of the government. 

(a) The several departments, and the 
duties of each. 

(b) The Cabinet officers, and the du- 
ties of each. 

2. The Revenue. 

(a) For what purposes needed. 

(b) How the money was raised. 

3. Establishment of the seat of govern- 

ment. 

(a) The place. 

(b) For how long a time. ' v 

4. The French Revolution. 

(a) Its effect in the United States. 

(b) Lafayette. 

5. The Whiskey Insurrection. 

(a) The place. 

(b) The cause. 

(c) The result. 

6. Boundaries between United States, Flor- 

ida, and Louisiana. 

(a) How they were settled. 

(b) Gain to this country. 

7. Admission of States. 

(a) What States were admitted. 

(b) The dates. 

(c) From what territory. 



ADAMS' ADMINISTRATION 
(1797-1801) 

A. The Election. 

1. By what party. 

2. The meaning of the election. 

B. Important Events. 

• 

1. Difficulties with France. 

(a) The causes. 

(b) The extent. 

(c) How they were ende^. 

2. The death of Washington. 

(a) The place. 

(b) The date. 

(c) Cause. 

8. The alien and sedition laws. 

(a) By whom these were passed. 

(b) Provisions of the laws. 

(c) Reception of the laws. 

(d) The results. 



JEFFERSON'S ADMINISTRATION 
(1801-1809) 

A. The Election. 

1. By what party. 

2. The meanihg of the election. 

B. Important Events. 

1. The Louisiana Purchase. 

(a) From what country. 

(b) The sum of money paid. 

(c) What territory was included. 

(d) The advantage to this countr}\ 

2. The War with Tripoli. 

(a) The cause. 

(b) Incidents of the war. 

(c) Time and place of its termination.. 

3. The Burr-Hamilton duel. 

(a) Cause of the difficulty. 

(b) The result. 

4. The Embargo of 1807. 

(a) The causes. 

(b) Provisions. 

(c) The results. 

5. Invention of the steamboat. 

(a) Who was the inventor. 

(b) When invented. 

6. States admitted to the Union. 

(a) What states. 

(b) Dates of admission. 

(c) From what territory. 

MADISON'S ADMINISTRATION 
(1809-1817) 

A. The Election. 

1. By what party. 

2. The meaning of the election. 

B. Important Events. 

1. The Non-intercourse Act. 

(a) Its provisions. 

(b) The results. 

2. The Battle of Tippecanoe. 

(a) The causes. 

j(b) The parties engaged. 

(c) Incidents connected therewith. 

3. The War of 1812. 

(a) Cause of the war.— The principle 
involved. 

(b) Military operations of 1812. 

(1) HulFs surrender — circum- 
stances, cause, results. 

(2) Battle of Queenstown Heights 
— date, route, leaders, results. 

(c) Naval operations of 1812. 

(1) Engagements — ^where, parties, 
results. 
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(d) Military operations of 1813. 

(1) Army of the West. 

(2) Army of the Center. 

(3) Army of the North. 

(4) Indian wars. 

Positions, objects, commanders, 
movements, results. 

(e) Hartford Convention. 

(1) By whom held. 

(2) The objects. 

(3) The results. 

(f ) Military operations of 1814. 

(1) Northern campaign. 

(2) Southern campaign. 

(3) Battle of New Orleans. 
Position, objects, movements, 

commanders, results. 

(g) Termination of the war-treaty, 

time, gain or loss to the U. S. 

4. War with Algiers. 

(a) The Cause. 

(b) Movements. 

(c) The results. 

5. Bank of United States chartered. 

(a) Its history. 

(b) By whom advocated. 

(c) By whom opposed. 

6. States admitted. 

(a) What states. 

(b) Date of admission. 

(c) From what territory. 



MONROE'S ADMINISTRATION 
(1817-1825) 
A. . The Election. 

' 1. By what party. 
2. Meaning of the election. 
B. Important Events. 

1. Disturbances over internal improve- 

ments. 

(a) The causes. 

(b) Those favoring improvements. 

(c) Those opposing. 

(d) The results. 

2. The Indian war in Georgia. 

(a) The causes. 

(b) How the war was ended. 

(c) The results. 

3. The Florida Purchase. 

(a) From whom the purchase was 
made. 

(b) The sum of money paid. 

(c) Gain to the country. 

4. States admitted. 

(a) What states. 

(b) Dates. 

(c) From what territory. 

5. The Missouri Compromise. 

(a) Cause. 

(b) The provisions. 

(c) Who favored the compromise. 

(d) Who opposed the compromise. 

6. The Monroe Doctrine. 

(a) Character of the Monroe Doctrine. 

(b) How it was brought about. 

7. The Visit of Lafayette. 



Decorating for Memorial Day 

By Maud Barnett Kronshage, Written for the Wisconsin Memorial Day Annual for 1909 



Memorial Day should be to every child a day of 
inspiration. It should create within him higher 
ideals of patriotism than he has held before. It 
should teach him reverence for those who conse- 
crated their lives to their country's service and 
should leave him with a broader sense of his own 
duty as a citizen. That the child's character may 
thus be broadened, the day must be given an at- 
mosphere peculiarly its own and in harmony with 
the purposes for which it was established. 

RenK)ve for the time all objects such as pic- 
tures, paper decorations, and drawings, not in 
harmony with the idea for which the observance 
of the day stands. Dignity in decoration cannot 
be attained when there are too many objects 
about. 

The flag; the shield; red, white and blue bunt- 
ing; green leaves and branches; flowers; palms, 
both dry and green; pictures of men and scenes 
famous in the three wars — ^Revolutionary, Civil 
and Spanish-American, — also reproductions of fa- 
mous marbles bearing upon these periods, are the 
materials which are appropriate for decoration 
and which are most likely to be available to every 
school district. 

The following schemes for arrangement may 
prove helpful: 



1. The colonial style seems the most truly 
American, and is one of the best to follow. Have 
the children weave a long, flat garlimd of broad 
green leaves, pinning the leaves together by their 
stems. Festoon this flat against the wall, next 
the ceiling, catching it up at intervals of three 
feet or more, according to the size of the room, 
and allowing the lowest part of each curve so 
formed to drop two or three feet from the ceil- 
ing. On the regularity in size and shape of the 
festoons depends the beauty of the decoration. Be 
sure to have the leaves so fastened that when fes- 
tooned they will lie flat against the wall. At each 
point at which the garland is caught up to the 
celling hang a straight chain of leaves; exceeding 
in length the depth of the festoon, to which at- 
tach a small flat wreath of leaves one foot to 
one and a half in diameter, all woven to corre- 
spond with the festooning. 

This decoration may be placed across the front 
of the room only, or may extend around two sides, 
or even three, where the windows are all on one 
side. In this last case, it may be interesting to 
devote the front wall to* the Civil War, one of the 
other walls to the Revolutionary War, and the 
third to the Spanish-American War. Use appro- 
priate pictures to complete the decoration, group- 
ing them according to the three periods and hang- 
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ing them in straight lines horizontally, as nearly 
as possible, so that red, white and blue bunting 
may be run straight behind them. The bunting 
should be visible only in the spaces between £he 
pictures. 

2. Drape red, white and blue bunting around 
the room next l^ie ceiling, catching it up at about 
the same intervals as suggested in 1. Hang 
chains of woven leaves with flat wreaths sus- 
pended from them, as in 1. Use pictures as in 1, 
but omit the bunting back of them. 

8. Use a single shield in the center of the front 
wall, grouping pictures about it. The shield may 
be purchased or may be made by some of the 
older pupils. 

4 A single flag, covered, may be draped across 
the front wall. If the flag is small, some pictures 
may be used with it. Pabns or green branches, 
massed on the floor below the flag, or in the cor- 
ners near it, will complete this decoration. 

5. For a very simple decoration, throw a flag 
over the teacher's table, and place on it a bunch 
of flowers in a plain, substantial jar or vase. A 
wreath woven of green leaves will look well placed 
flat on the table. 

6. Let each child provide himself with a small 
flag, or a small wreath of green, or both. A 
wreath or a flag on each desk in the room will 
produce a very pleasing effect. 

7. Using scheme 1 or 2, and having few or no 
pictures, let some pupil who prints well and is 
skillful with water-colors, place upon a large sheet 
of cardboard or paper the last half of the last 
paragraph of Lincoln's Gettysburg address : 

"It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the 
great task remaining before us — ^that from these 
honored dead we take increased devotion to that 
cause for which they gave the last full measure 
of devotion; that we here highly resolve that 
these dead shall not have died in vain; that this 
nation, under God, shall have a new birth of free- 
dom; and that the government of the people, by 
the people, for the people, shall not perish from 
the earth." 

The illuminated paragraph may easily and ap- 
propriately be framed in rough boards, stained 
dark brown or ^reen. Hang so as to form the 
center of decoration. Use Lincoln's picture with 
this if it is available. 

8. Same as 7, substituting for the excerpt from 
Lincoln's speech the last paragraph of IngersoU's 
"A Vision of War." R is quoted below, as it may 
not be easy of access to all schools : 

"These heroes are dead. They died for liberty 
— ^they died for us. They are at rest. They sleep 
in the land they made free, under the flag they 
rendered stainless. Earth may run red with 
other wars; they are at peace. In the midst of 
battle, in the roar of conflict,, they found the seren- 
ity of death. I have one sentiment for soldiers 
living and dead : Cheers for the living; tears for 
the dead." 

Tho any of the schemes suggested may be mod- 
ified at will and the principle probably improved, 
it will be well to bear in mind that interest in a 
decorative scheme must be concentrated, not dif- 
fused. Do not over-decorate. 

FLOWERS 

These are the tenderest and most beautiful trib- 
utes which may be offered the soldier dead. Se- 
lect them, then, with care. Choose lavenders, 



whites, creams, and suppressed blues, avoiding 
bright reds and pinks. It will not be difficult to 
find flowers of the right shades in the spring of 
the year. Green leaves and branches are always 
good, as they are in harmony with almost any 
scheme of decoration, but an over-abundance 
should be avoided. A little of anything may be 
most beautiful, while too much may become un- 
bearable. 

Do not fasten flowers on the walls nor decorate 
the gas fixtures or telephone with them. Give 
them reasonable bases by putting them into jars 
and vases and placing them on tebles, substential 
shelves or the platform. 

Use large bunches or masses of flowers for dec- 
orative effects. Two or three perfect flowers, of- 
ten one only, may be most beautiful on the teach- 
er's desk, but where a color effect is to be gained 
there must be a mass. Observe balance and 
rhythm as far as possible in the placing of these 
masses. 

JARS AND VASES 

Go to the crockery store and buy, or to your 
neighbor and borrow, large preserving and pick- 
ling jars in gray, cream or yellow. These are the 
best for large masses of flowers. They give not 
only an apparent but a real support and their 
neutral tints are in harmony with any color 
scheme. Gray crockery with blue decoration is 
agreeable, but small detailed designs must be 
avoided. Choose the simplest jars. Clear glass 
vases of plain design and the large gold-flsh bowla 
are good. 

PICTURES 

If buying or borrowing pictures for the day, get 
only those which are simply framed. A very or- 
nate frame is out of keeping with the day and out 
of place in the classroom at any time. Hang pic- 
tures flat or as nearly flat as is possible, and be- 
stow thought and care upon their arrangement, 
observing the principle of interstices at irregular 
intervals, or of absolute regularity by lateral sym- 
metry. The pictures named in the following list 
are appropriate for use in the schoolroom on Me- 
morial Day. They are all patriotic in character, 
tho not confined in subject to any historical 
period : 

Abraham Lincoln, by St. Gaudens. 

Hudson entering New York Bay, by Moran. 

Washington's Farewell to the Army — ^Andrew 
C. Gow. 

The Bugler, by William Morris Hunt. 

The Minute-man, by Daniel C. French. 

Col. Shaw Memorial, by St. Gaudens. 

The Spirit of '76, by Willard. 

Capital — ^Washington. 

Battle of Bunker Hill— Trumbull. 

Signing Declaration of Independence, by 
Leutze. 

Surrender of Comwallis at Yorktown. 

Surrender of Burgoyne at Saratoga, by Trum- 
bull. 

Concord Bridge. 

Battle of Lexington, by Albion Harris BicknelL 

Independence Hall — ^Philadelphia. 

PROGRAMS 

In some cases the program may be more or less 
adapted to the decoration. 
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Letters 

Inventor of the First Monitor 

I have felt for some time past that someone di- 
rectly interested in Educational Journalism, or 
publication, should undertake the correction of a 
most persistent and very generally accepted Chap- 
ter of American History as true, which from re- 
sults of my own personal investigation is a gross 
error and flagrant injustice. I refer to the in- 
vention or origin of the first Monitor, the little 
**fighting machine" which met and vanquished the 
Confederate ironclad Mernmac, March 9, 1862. 
I am sure that The School Journal would do a 
great and valued service to educators if the fact 
that the invention of the "low freeboard" and "re- 
volving gun turret" for warships is an American 
and not a Swedish engineer, as our histories have 
it, could be impressed in such a manner as to be 
incontrovertible and acceptable to a degree that as 
a fact it could be introduced into the schools. To 
fully convey this important fact, the following, 
part of an editorial in a recent issue of the Newark 
News, is of interest : 

On the morning of March 9, 1862, all was gloom in 
Washington. The Confederate ironclad monster, the Mer- 
rimac, had started on a destructive career that seemed 
to forecast the wiping out of the greatest fighting ships 
of the United States. She had sunk the Cumberland and 
the Congress, and the Minnesota, temporarily stranded, 
was expected to be her next easy prey. While this ter- 
rible work of destruction was in progress President Lin- 
coln convened his Cabinet to talk over the desperate situ- 
ation. Secretary of War Stanton gave his fellow-mem- 
bers the opinion that the Merrimac would destroy every 
naval vessel that confronted her. ''She will/' he said, 
"lay all the cities on the seaboard under contribution. I 
will notify the government and municipal authorities in 
the North to take instant measures to protect their har- 
bors. I have no doubt that the enemy is at this moment 
on her way to Washington, and it is not at all unlikely 
that we shall have a shell or a cannon ball from her 
guns in the White House before we leave this room." 

None of these dire predictions came to pass, for at this 
critical juncture the Monitor came to the rescue. The 
"little cheesebox on a raft" drove the ironclad from the 
scene of her victories, saved the fleet from destruction 
and encouraged the whole country. "The fight between 
these two ironclads," wrote Secretary of the Treasury Mc- 
CuUoch, "was of momentous importance to the United 
States and the Confederate governments; btit its influ- 
ence was not confined to them. It was f ek by every naval 
power in the world. It made iron and steel substitutes 
for wood in the construction of ships of war. It rendered 
valueless fieets upon which countless millions had been ex- 
pended. It revolutionized naval warfare. In its conse- 
quences it was the most important of all naval battles." 
Another authority has said that "of all the achievements 
that have made this country great and glorious, there are 
three which stand out in high and bold relief, viz., the vic- 
tory of the little Monitor at Hampton Roads, the sinking 
of the Spanish fleet in Manilla Bay and the final great 
naval victory at Santiago." And that same authority de- 
clares that "to these three most momentous achievements 
of modem times the people of the United States are pri- 
marily indebted to Theodore R. Timby." 

It would seem as tho the name of the man to whom this 
country owes so much ought to be a household word, but 
it is not. Mr. Timby, who is now eighty-seven years of 
age, is living in Brooklyn at present in comparative ob- 
scurity. Historians have given to another the credit that 
belongs to him as the inventor of the revolving gun turret 
and low freeboard of the Monitor, School children are 
taught that John Ericsson, the Swedish engineer, was the 



originator of these two features of the Monitor that made 
that vessel the most successful fighting craft of her day. 
But the historians have erred. Timby made the drawings 
for the revolving battery and laid it before the govern- 
ment oflicials in Washington in 1841. In 1848, nineteen 
years before the building of the Monitor, he filed a caveat 
for a patent on the device, but the patent itself was 
not taken out until in the month of January, 1862. When 
the Monitor was built the firm that constructed it paid 
Mr. Timby $5,000 royalty for the use of the patent La- 
ter the same firm paid $5,000 .each for the use of the pat- 
ent on two other vessels of the same class. This $15,000 
is all that Mr. Timby ever received for his wonderful his- 
tory-making invention, in spite of the fact that the gov- 
ernment utilized the invention in the construction of many 
other craft of the same class as the Monitor. The records 
show that there is no doubt as to the correctness of the 
Timby claim, but that claim has never been oflicially rec-, 
ognized at Washington. The New York Legislature has 
given such recognition to Mr. Timby, who is a native of 
the Empire State, but the government has not recom- 
pensed him in the least." 



Arlington, N. J. 



Alfred King. 



A New Memorial Day 

By the sob of the southern rivers. 

By the sigh of the northern hills, 
To the tender tune of the soft tattoo, 

While the muflled drum-beat thrills 
The heart of a common nation 

With a common sorrow to«day, 
Let roses fall, for one and all. 

On the graves of the blue and gray! 



Clasp hands forever and ever — 

There are no sections now. 
They are one and one in the new faith 

From the faith of a patriot vow, 
The wounds that were wide and bitter 

Are healed by the touch to-day 
Of the tender fingers of love that press 

Rose-wreaths for the blue and gray I 

They are calling the veteran legions 

Who march from the fields of the past! 
They are calling the brave young heroes 

Who are one with the old ones at last; 
And the flag they are marching under 

Is my flag and your flag to-day — 
The stripes and the stars of old glory. 

The flag of the blue and the gray! 



Bend down with your blossoms, ye living! 

Sleep on in your silence, ye dead! 
The bugles are mute, the drums muflled, 

The columns swing slow in their tread; 
But the north and the south march together. 

They are under one banner to-day. 
And they pluck the white rose of remembrance 

Alike for the blue and the gray! 

For the graves that are green with the verdure 

Of the years that have healed with their song 
The sting and the stain and the anger, 

The passion, the pride and the wrong; 
For the graves with the fresh turf upon them, 

Those young graves that call us to-day, 
With the rose-wreaths of common affection 

Made one for the blue and the gray! 

— Baltimore Nwf$. 
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Present Day History and Geography 



A volume of statistics on the family in the 
United States is to be issued by the Census Bu- 
reau. It shows that the size of the average fam- 
ily has decreased from 5.8 persons in 1790, to 
4.6 in the same area for 1900. 



President Taft has decided to appoint Judge 
Richard E. Sloan governor of Arizona, and 
George U. Young secretary of the territory. 



The fire which destroyed the south side of the 
City of Fort Worth, Texas, April 3, involves the 
loss of property valued al $3,000,000. It is said 
to have been started by a carelessly dropped cig- 
arette. Two thousand persons were left home- 



Cannon orders from Japan and Roumania have 
caused such activity at the Krupp works that the 
eight-hour day has been extended to ten hours. 



The girl members of the graduating class in a 
Connecticut high school, says the Youth's Comr- 
panion, have agreed not to pay more than fifty 
cents a yard for the material of the gowns in 
which they are to be graduated next month. 



Admiral Cervera, who commanded the Spanish 
fleet, defeated by the Americans at Santiago, 
Cuba, during the Spanish-American War, died at 
Cadiz, Spain, on April 3. 

At a meeting at Sourabaya, Java, an associa- 
tion was formed for the building of airships. 
Twenty thousand guilders (8,000 gold) was sub- 
scribed, and an appeal is to be made to the public 
for contributions. 



Ethan Allen Hitchcock, Secretary of the Inte- 
rior in the Cabinet of Presidents McKinley and 
Roosevelt, and before that first American ambas- 
sador to Russia, died in Washington on April 9. 
He was seventy-four years old. 



Madame Helen Modjeska, the famous Polish 
actress, who was prominent on the American 
stage for many years, died at her home in Cali- 
fornia on April 8. Her body was taken to Poland 
for burial. She was sixty-five years old. 



New Zealand has offered to give the British em- 
pire, free of cost, a fully equipped Dreadnought, 
and to give a second if necessary. The offer has 
been accepted. Canada is taking steps in the 
same direction, and the matter has been under 
consideration in Australia. 



Sixty business and professional women of Bos- 
ton have organized, to induce the State of Massa- 
chusetts to aid in the purchase of small tracts of 
land near the large cities. It is hoped that here 
the 100,000 surplus spinsters and widows of Mas- 
sachusetts may support themselves with truck 
gardening. The organization will be called the 
Women's Massachusetts Homestead Association. 



It is announced that an effort is to be made to 
organize the teachers of the United States and 
Canada, numbering nearly 500,000 in all, under 
tiie auspices of the North America Teachers' 
League. The announcement was made at Boston 



on March 25, by Frederick A. Tupper, head mas- 
ter of the Brighton school. The object is stated 
to be to obtain higher salaries and pensions for 
teachers, and national and state aid for education. 




Latest authentic portrait of Abdul 
Hamid, Sultan of Turkey 

Ex-President Castro of Venezuela sailed from 
France late in March, on a steamer bound for the 
West Indies. It was his desire to go thru to Ven- 
ezuela, but the steamship company refused to sell 
him passage farther than to Trinidad. The Ven- 
ezuelan government gave notice that it would not 
permit him to land, but afterward withdrew the 
prohibition. It is believed, however, that he will 
not be allowed to remain at liberty if he enters 
the country. 



The German Reichstag has adopted, without 
dissent, the government's naval budget for 1909, 
which provides for three battleships of the Dread- 
nought type, one cruiser of the Invincible class, 
six protected cruisers, and a number of torpedo- 
boats and subtnarines. It is intimated that Ger- 
many is hurrying the building of battleships. Or- 
ders were given to private yards for two of this 
year's Dreadnoughts without awaitipg formal ap- 
proval by the Reichstag. 



George Thomdike Angell, founder of the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, died in Boston on March 16. Mr. Angell 
was bom in Southbridge, Mass., in 1822. He stud- 
ied law, and was admitted to the bar in 1851. Sev- 
enteen years later he began his work for the cause 
of prevention of cruelty to animals, devoting his 
entire time and energy to this end. He was the 
founder and editor of Our Dumb Animals, and he 
was instrumental in procuring the successful pub- 
lication of the well-known book "Black Beauty," 
which had been a failure until he took it in hand 
and secured for it a circulation of nearly one mil- 
lion copies. Mr. Angell rendered noteworthy serv- 
ice, esDecially in heloing to bring children to an 
idea of showing kindness to animals. 
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New Cholera Treatment 

A new method for treatment of cholera de- 
scribed by Dr. R. W. Burkitt, of Sylhet, India, in 
a recent issue of the Medical Times, is summa- 
rized by Consul-General William H. Michael, of 
Calcutta: 

It consists of quarter grain injections of mor- 
phine and copious draughts of water and hot tea. 
Doctor Burkitt says : 

"Since I began treating all cases, as early as 
possible, by quarter grain or one-third grain of 
morphine hypodermically, I have not lost one pa- 
tient, provided he was injected early and before 
very profound collapse had set in." 

Even when apparently moribund, and almost all 
signs of life had gone, Dr. -Burkitt has succeeded 
in saving his patient. He discusses the theory on 
which his treatment is founded, which is, briefly, 
that the injection gives perfect rest, during which 
the ssrstem manufactures an antitoxin. The lib- 
eral administration of water and hot tea makes 
up for the enormous loss of liquid by vomiting and 
purging, tea acting as a mild stimulant. Doctor 
Burkitt has not found strychnine or alcohol of 
any advantage and beyond the injection he never 
gives drugs of any kind. As to diet afterwards, 
the patient is treated as a newly bom infant 




Near the South Pole 

Lieutenant Ernest H. Shackelton, of the British 
Navy, who had spent several months in an at- 
tempt to reach the South Pole, returned to New 
Zealand in March. The most southerly point 
reached on the expedition was latitude 88 degrees 
23 minutes, longitude east 162 degrees. This was 
a distance of only 111 miles from the South Pole. 
The journey was very difficult. After crossing 
mountains the party reached a plateau several 
thousand feet high. 

Several new mountain ranges were discovered. 
A distance of 1708 miles was traveled, the time oc- 



Lieutenant Shackleton on the "Nimrod" 

cupying about 126 days. In all, more than a hun- 
dred new mountain peaks were foimd. 

The South Magnetic Pole was reached in lati- 
tude 72 degrees 25 minutes, longitude 154 degrees. 

The winter was mild, and the lowest tempera- 
ture encountered was 40 degrees below zero. The 
geological and zoological results of the expedition 
were both very important. Mt. Erebus, the most 
southern volcano in the world, 13,200 feet high, 
was ascended for the first time. 

The Geographical South Pole is undoubtedly sit- 
uated on a plateau from 10,000 to 11,000 feet 
above sea-level. 




Map showing recent explorations near the South Pole 



r. Marion Crawford 

F. Marion Crawford, the famous novelist, died 
at Sorrento, Italy, on April ^. 

F. Marion Crawford was the son 
of Thomas Crawford, a well-known 
sculptor. His mother was Miss 
Louisa Cutler Ward, a sister of 
Julia Ward Howe. The novelist's 
father spent a great deal of his 
time in Italy, where, in Lucca, on 
August 2, 1854, Francis Marion 
was bom. He was named for his 
ancestor. General Francis Marion, 
the Revolutionary soldier. His 
mother kept him in Italy until he 
was twelve years of age. He was 
then sent to this country and en- 
tered at St. Paul's School at Con- 
cord, N. H. Crawford studied 
there for three years, when he 
again went back to Italy, where he 
finally made his home. 

At the age of twenty, Crawford 
studied at Heidelberg, Germany, 
where he soecialized in languages, 
especially Sanskrit. In his desire 
to complete the mastery of this lan- 
guage he went to India and stud- 
ied. There he accepted the editor- 
ship of the Indian Herald at Alla- 
habad. Mr. Crawford made a de^ 
study of many languages. He was 
proficient in Italian, Latin, Tuscan, 
Oscan, English, French, Sanskrit, 
German, Swedish, Spanish, Hindu- 
stani, and Urdu. 
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Partly for business reasons connected with the 
family estate, partly in pursuance of his own de- 
sires, he came to America in 1881, continuing his 
study of Sanskrit at Harvard. In that year he 
wrote "Mr. Isaacs,'' his first novel, which was 
successful from the start. Two years later he re- 
turned to Italy, where he continued to live, turn- 
ing out books with remarkable rapidity. 

He married Miss Elizabeth Berdan, daughter 
of Major-General Hiram Berdan, the American 
sharpshooter. Their four children — Eleanor, 
Claire, Harold and Bertram — ^are all grown and 
survive their father. 

Some of Crawford's best^known writings are 
"Mr. Isaacs," "Dr. Claudius," "A Roman Singer," 
"San Ilario," "The Witch of Prague," "Katherine 
Lauderdale," "The Ralstons," "Arethusa" and 
"The Prima-donna." 



head. He was only 5 feet 2 inches in height, and 
was of a frail and slight physique. He was frank 
and cordial with his friends, and a noted leader 
in conversation. The poet did not mingle in gen- 
eral society, as he was somewhat deaf. 



Death oi the Poet Swinburne 

Algernon Charles Swinburne, the British poet 
and essayist, died on April 10. He had been suf- 
fering from influenza, which had developed into 
pneumonia. 

The poet was bom in London in 1837. As a 
child he was very precocious, and at an age when 
children usually think only of play he was study- 
ing Shakespeare, often taking a copy of the plays 
to bed with him. Swinburne's boyhood was spent 
on the Isle of Wight, and there he grew to love 
the sea very much. He asked before his death 
that he might be buried not far from the ocean. 

The most touching memory of the poet Swin- 
burne is his love for children, and some of his 
most beautiful poems were devoted to their praise. 

The portrait of Swinburne shows a small 
mouth, a weak chin and a disproportionate fore- 



The Sunday-School Centenary 

One Sunday morning, a hundred years ago, Re- 
becca Harding Davis tells us in St Nicholas for 
May, a workingman, carefully dressed in his best 
suit, came out of his house on the main street of 
the old English town of Gloucester and strolled 
leisurely down the hill. The "New Inn" was 
fronted then, as it is to-day, by a square garden 
overhung by the carved galleries of the tavern. 
There was a moss-clad well in the center, and 
about it were beds of sweet-smelling pinks and 
columbines. 

But the calm of that Sunday morning was de- 
stroyed by a crowd of street boys who fought over 
the flower-beds, making the day hideous with their 
noise and coarse talk. 

The printer — ^for printing was his work on 
weekdays — stopped in the midst of the crowd and 
looked steadily at the boys. Presently he said to 
himself: "At this rate those boys will soon go 
utterly to the bad. That must not be ! There are 
good possibilities in them. Here, boys," he called 
aloud, "come with me !" 

He led them, yelling and pushing, down the 
street into his own quiet house, planning as he 
went how to keep them there. 

"I am going," he said presently, "to start a 
school for you. Now and here. It shall be a free 
school ; I will be the teacher." 

The boys received the news with shouts. They 



Ne^v Macmillan Books 



A MANUAL OF SCHOOL MUSIC IN ELE- 
MENTARY GRADES.— By Frank R. Rix, A.B., 
M. D., Director of Music in the Public Schools of 
New York City. zamo. Cloth. ziii+a66 pages. 
$i.oo net 

Here is something practical, definite, and compre- 
hensive for the intelligent teacher, who may not have 
had the same training in Music as in other subjects, 
and who is anxious to improve her work. The 
WORK PLANS for all grades are novel and will be 
found extremely helpful and suggestive to all super- 
visors and class teachers. 

HIGH SCHOOL COURSE IN LATIN COMPO- 
SITION.— By Charles McCoy Baker, Horace 
Mann High School, Teachers College, and Alex- 
ander James Inglis, Horace Mann High School, 
Teachers College. lamo. Cloth, xlii-l-464 pages. 
$1.00 net. 

This book provides a complete course in writing 
Latin for school use. It consists of three parts, ar- 
ranged for practice in writing Latin during the last 
three years of school, and in addition, for reference 
work, provides a summary of the Elements of Syn- 
tax treated systematically by topics. The work is 
one of the most practical of recent accessions to the 
Macmillan school-texts. 



DICTATION DAY BY DAY.— By Kate Van Wag- 
enen. Principal Public School No. a. Borough of 
the Bronx, New Yoi^ City. In four Books. 

Second Year. lamo. Cloth. vii-|- 86 pages, x8c.net. 

Third Year. lamo. Cloth. vii+ 103 pages, x8c.net. 

Fourth Year. xamo. Cloth, vii+xoy pages, aoc.net. 

Fifth Year. ^amo. Cloth, vii-fx 30 pages, aoc.net 

The work here has been planned with reference* to 
the Course of Study of New York, Boston, Chicago 
and Philadelphia, and is based on the known princi- 
ples of Psychology and Child-study. Absolute Sim- 
plicity, Constant Repetition, and the Maintenance of 
Interest by the use of carefully chosen and graded 
material are the resulting features. The unnatural 
arrangements of columns of words is reduced to a 
minimum, and the typography and spacing are such 
as best meet hygienic requirements. 

BEGINNERS' BOTANY.— By L. H. BaUey. xamo. 
Cloth. Illustrated. ix+ao8 pages. 6oc. net. 

An attractive and teachable text for the secondary 
school, dealing mainly with types familiar in the 
United States. The degree of statement is carefully 
adapted to the need of the beginning pupil. Plenty 
of opportunity is given for individual work in the 
"Suggestions" following each chapter. 
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were too ra^rged and grimy to go to church on 
Sundays. No other decent place was open to 
them. 

The next Sunday his house was crowded with 
the same class of children. 

The idea of a free school on Sunday appealed 
as a most hopeful plan for the rescue of children 
from wickedness. It spread thru the town, thru 
the shire, thru England. It was adopted in France 
and Germany; it made its way to Australia and to 
the United States. Now, in every country in the 
world and in every sect there are these schools, 
in which, every Sunday morning, the Bible story is 
told, without money and without price. 

In the staid old city of Gloucester they still show 
you the New Inn and the garden where the boys 
played, and the old brown house with its peaked 
roof in which Robert Raikes, that long-ago morn- 
ing, taught 'the first Sunday-school. 



A New Method of Keeping Potatoes 

Consul-General Richard Guenther, of Frank- 
fort, reports that a German publication, the Prac- 
tical Adviser in Fruit Raising and Gardening, 
states that a new method for keeping potatoes and 
preventing sprouting consists in placing them on 
a layer of coke. Doctor Schiller, of Brunswick, 
who has published the method, is of the opinion 
that the improved ventilation by means of coke 
is not alone responsible for the result, but believes 
that it is due to the oxidation of the coke, which, 
however, is a very slow one. Coke always con- 
tains sulphur, and it is very possible that the mi- 
nute quantities of oxides of carbon and sulphur, 
which result from the oxidation, mixing with the 
air and penetrating among the potatoes are suffi- 



cient to greatly retard sprouting. Potatoes so 
treated are said to keep in good condition until the 
following July. 

Schools in Calcutta 

The population of Calcutta, according to the 
census of 1901, was, males 662,696, and females 
286,200, making a total of 847,796. The number 
of boys of school age was 84,389, or 16 per cent of 
the male population. The total number of boys 
enrolled on March 31, 1907, was 36,197, and the 
number of girls 9,121. The cost per head was 
$8.14, and the total expenditure $368,889. The 
expenditures were made from the provincial rev- 
enues, municipal funds, fees, and other sources. ' 

The following shows the classification and num- 
ber of schools for boys and girls : High schools, 
government, 6 ; aided, 6 ; unaided, 41 ; making 61 
high schools. Middle English schools, govern- 
ment, 2 ; aided, 26 ; unaided, 1 ; making a total of 
29 middle English schools. Middle vernacular 
schools, government, none; aided, 4; unaided, 1. 
Upper primary schools, government, none; aided, 
66; unaided, 4. Lower primary schools, govern- 
ment, none; aided, 212; unaided, none. Special 
training schools, training, 8; industrial, 6; other, 
86. Private institutions, 106 ; the grand total be- 
ing 669. 

The grand total here given includes a large 
number of schools that are for the benefit of 
Hindu and Mohammedan boys and girls, some of 
which may be held in a room in a private resi- 
dence. Out of the large population of Calcutta 
only 7,609 Mohammedan pupils attend the schools 
above enumerated, while the Hindu pupils num- 
ber 46,318. 
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Notes of New Books 

A series of "Riverside Educational Monographs" has 
been started under the editorship of Henry Suzzallo, of Co- 
lumbia University. The series opens with Ralph Waldo 
Emerson's Essay on Education, and other selections on this 
topic. The monographs are arranged in neat form, with 
cloth cover. The series is sure to prove acceptable. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 

The Allen-Greenough edition of the "Six Orations of 
Cicero" has been revised by G. B. Greenough and G. H. 
Kittredge. The revision includes many improvements, 
amdng them a special vocabulary by Mr. Greenough. The 
nptes and references are full and comprehensive. The text 
is well planned and thoroly readable. (Ginn A Co., 
Boston.) 

"Choruses and Part Songs for High Schools," by Ed- 
ward Bailey Birge, Supervisor of Music, Indianapolis, 
is suited to large high school classes, and particularly 
those in which a special program is being worked up for 
commencement, holidays, etc. The music is arranged thru- 
out for mixed voices. The tenor part has been adapted 
to meet the varying conditions in high schools, those in 
which real tenor voices can be used, and also those where 
low alto voices must be substituted for tenor. (Square 
8vo, cloth, 184 pages. 65 cents. American Book Co.) 

"Famous Men of Modem Times" is a volume of brief 
biographies of well-known personages. It was prepared 
by Dr. John H. Haaren, District Superintendent of Schools 
in New York City, and Supt. A. B. Poland, of Newark, 
N. J. The biographies include, among others, Lor^zo the 
Magnificent, Christopher Columbus, Vasco da Gama, Chev- 
alier Bayard, Cardinal Wolsey, Charles V of Grermany, 
Solyman, Henry of Navarre, Wallenstein, Gustavus Adol- 
phus, Sir Isaac Newton, Peter the Great, William Pitt, and 
George Washington. They are well written and arranged 
in interesting form. The book is illustrated profusely, es- 
pecially with reproductions of famous paintings showing 
historical scenes. (American Book Company, publishers, 
New York.) 

"Cuentos Modemos." Edited with introduction, notes, 
and vocabulary by Albert Bushnell Johnson, of Brown Uni- 
versity. In this little volume are grouped nineteen short 



stories by fifteen of the leading modem Spanish authors. 
The stories deal with a number of phases of Spanish life, 
and give a certain insight into Spanish character. (Cloth, 
16mo, 251 pages. Price, 60 cents. American Book Co.) 

*~A wonderfully interesting study that will aid in the more 
advanced readings of United States history is "The Story 
of the Great Lakes," by Edward Channing, of Harvard, 
and Marion Florence Lansing. It is not a minute and ex- 
haustive chronicle of important events, but the customs 
and life of each period have been brought together. The 
book is divided into three parts, devoted respectively to 
discovery and exploration, the struggle for possession, and 
the occupation and development of the Great Lake region. 
It is profusely supplied with maps and illustrations, and 
is in every way to be recommended as of interest to the 
student of history. (The Macmillan Company, New York. 
Price, $1.50 net) 

The Primary Book and Grammar School Book of the 
new "Appleton Arithmetics" have been issued fr(Hn the 
press. This series, as thus far produced, is worthy of the 
special attention of superintendents, principals and teach- 
ers everywhere. The authors, J. W. A. Young, Ph-D., 
Associate Professor of the Pedagogy of Mathonatics in 
the University of Chicago, and Lambert L. Jackson, Ph.D., 
formerly Professor of Mathematics in the State Normal 
School at Brockport, N. Y., are authorities on mathemat- 
ics. Ansrthing issued from their united pens would be of 
interest, but these books are more — ^they stand in the very 
front rank of mathematical books for use in elementary 
schools. The material is bright, interesting, varied, and 
suited to the needs of practical life. Pupils can hardly 
fail to be interested in arithmetic with these books as 
the texts for every-day use. Both are finely illustrated, 
and printed in a clear and readable type. (D. Appleton 
& Co., New York.) 

"H. M. I."— Some Passages in the Life of one of H. M. 
Inspectors of Schools. By E. M. Sneyd, Kynnersley. 
These embody the interesting experiences of an inspector 
of common schools in Wales, during the *perio<l following: 
the adoption of the famous Elementaiy Education^ Bill of 
1870. Many good stories are told, such as are, current 
among school people, and the narrative gives one an ex- 
cellent inside view of educational conditions in England 
forty years ago. (Macmillan Co. Pp. 858. $2.60 net) 
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The last two years of the arithmetic 
course should gjve abundant practice in 
* modern commercial and industrial applica- 
tions, together with a thorough review 
of the essentials. The Arithmetic for 
Upper Qrades makes such work effec- 
tive without wasting time for teacher or 
pupil. 

Cloth. 304 |Mig6«. 50 cents 
With Appendix In Algebra and Qeometryt 55 cents 



A GRADED 



Mental Aritlimetic 

* By JOHN H. WALSH 



This new book in *the Walsh series pro- 
vides means for conducting the mental 
and oral drill that all teachers of modern 
courses in arithmetic find necessary. It 
has abundant practical problems, fresh 
and appropriate in substance, and care- 
fully graded and classified. 

Cloth. a88 pages. 50 cents 



WALSH'S New Qrammar School Arithmetic, 
Part I of above .... 
Part 11 of above . • • • 

WALSH'S New Primary Arithmetic 



65c 
40c 
45c 
30c 



D. C. HBATH & COMPANY 

BOSTON NEW YORK 



Publishers 



CHICAGO 
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ALEXANDER'S 
SPELLING BOOK 

By GEORGIA ALEXANDER, Supervising^ Principal, Indianapolis 

There are two editions; one syllabicated, the other not syllabicated. Otherwise identical 
Also in two parts. Either Edition, complete, 192 pages, illustrated 25c;; Part L, for grades 
1 to 4, 14c.; Part IL, for grades 5 to 8, 18c. 

Adopted in Syracuse, Rochester, N.Y.; Detroit, Mich. ; Toledo, O.: Jersey City, N. J.; New York City; 
State of Indiana; Chelsea, Mass.; Battle Creek, Mich.; Newark, N. J.; etc. 

HORACE MANN READERS 

By W. L. HERVE Y, Member of the Board of Examiners, New York City 
and MELVIN HIX, Principal of PubUc School No. 9, Astoria, New York City 

A new series of basal readers shaped hy these controlling ideas: personal interest on 

the part of children in the doings of children of their own age; personal hunger for 
stones having continuity, development and variety; and the development of a per- 
sonal power of satisfying the literary appetite. The stories, dialogues, poems, and 
other selections, are almost entirely of new material. Richly illustrated. 

Now Ready : PRIMER, 30c.; FiRST READER, 30c.; Others to follow in due course. 

LONGMANS' LONGMANS* 

ENGLISH LESSONS ENGLISH GRAMMAR 

A beginner-, book preparatory to Longn^ns'' exeS^ SST^tr^TiL^f XS'e^M"!^^' 

English Grammar. The weakest point in the work of teachers will always find ample material in this text-book. 

the elementary schools is said to be in composition. r»^ffl ^^^1 

How to lead children to a free but correct use of 



Representative adoptions are: New York City; Yonkers; 
Ogdensburg, N. Y.; Bordentown, N. J.; Hartford, Conn. 
Among State Normal Schools are: Oneonta, New 
Paltz, N. Y.; Mount Pleasant, Mich.: Pittsburg, Kansas; 
San Angelo, Texas; California Pa., Superior, Wisconsin; 
tures, is offered in this book. Price, 40 cents. Farmington, Maine; Trenton, N. J.; Duluth, Minn., etc. 



English is a recognized problem. A method of solving Among State Normal Schools are: Oneonta, New 

^Vtia «w.w«T« i,o^-«c* *^^ak o«^ n^f ««o4^i^..«,r^ #-.« Paltz, N. Y. ; Mouut Pleasant, Mich.; Pittsburg, Kansas; 
this problem, haying fresh and not unattractive fea- ^^^ Angelo, Texas; California Pa., Superior, Wisconsin; 



WOODBURN AND MORAN'S 

AMERICAN HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT 

Combined in this volume, requiring only the time usually devoted to history alone, are the 
essentials of both the history and the government of the United States. Price, $1.00. 

Adopted in Milwaukee, Philadelphia, Omaha, Minneapolis, Boston, Springfield, Fitchburg, Mass., etc. 

ONCE UPON A TIME ANDREW LANG 
STORIES FAIRY BOOKS 

These stories are real stories; they are in- Dick Whittington and Other Stories - .30 

terestingtochildren: they contain few words: The Snow Man and Other Stories - - .36 

each word id repeated so often that it is fixed a • i oi. - n i t> j ca 

easily and naturally in the child's mind; and Aiiimal Story Book R^der - - - .50 

the cumulative form aids the memory for Blue True Story Book for Schools - - .50 

first and second grades. Price, 25 cents. Red True Story Book for Schools - - .36 

LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers 

120 Boylston Bt. 93 FIFTH AVE»| NBW YORK §4 Wabash Avenue 
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TpHE Business School which includes 
'■' Smith Premiers in its typewriting 
department secures two advantages. 

First: It trains operators for the ma- 
chines demanded by so many leading busi- 
ness houses. 

Second: It secures the aid of The Smith 
Premier Typewriter Company's Efficient 
Employment Department in placing grad- 
uates in desirable positions. 

Two factors worth consid- 
eration. 

The Smith Premier Typewriter 
Co., Imc, -:- SvnACUSE, N. Y. 




JUST PUBLISHED 

The Appleton Arithmetics 

A New Series of Arithmetics 

By J. W. A..YOUNQ, Assistant Professor of the Ped- 
agogy of Mathematics, Chicago University, and 

L. L.JACKSON, former Head of Department of Mathe- 
matics, State Normal School, Brockport, N. Y. 

The purpose of thi? Series is to furnish the teacher 
a text-book which contains only safe and tried methods. 
These books recognize only such phases of the modem 
teaching of Arithmetic as have become standard— those 

which the tests of the 

last decade have shown 

worthy to enduye. They 

strike the Golden Mean 

between Cultural Arith- 
metic and Formal Arithmetic. They employ modem 
Educational principles, and at the same time make the 
instruction conform to the average conditions and nec- 
essary practice of the schoolroom. 

TWO BOOK SERIES 

PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, Cloth .... 35 cents 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, Cloth 55 cents 

THREE BOOK SERIES 

PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, Cloth .... 35 cents 
INTERMEDIATE ARITHMETIC, Cloth . 40 cents 
ADVANCED ARITHMETIC, Cloth ... 40 cents 

D. APPLETON & COMPANY 




MODERN 



NEW YORK 



CHICAGO 



The N£W IDBA in 
Teaching Reading 

As Embodied In 

THE SUMMERS 
READERS 

By NAVD SUMMERS 

The JLit€raftir€ of CMidhood presented in the 
l^angnckie of CMidhood, 

Profusely and BaftutifuUy Illustrated Prom Original 
Drawini^a by 

LUCY FITCH PERKINS 

These Readers, first of all, establish a knowledge 
of words that relate to the life and action of the 
child. The beginner really lives and acts through 
his newly acquired vocabulary. Thus he learns to 
read as he grows in general activity — z natural, all- 
round development. Very soon the memory and 
imagination are called into play in a most powerful 
and direct way. The plan of the series as a whole 
is to utilize the child's most vital experiences in his 
acquisition of a vocabulary, continually relating his 
development and growth m language to the things 
that interest and attract him most 

The Manual provides daily lessons worked out in 
detail for the guidance of the teacher. Reading les- 
sons and phonic lessons are given in orderly 
sequence. 

PRIMER: ZZ4 pages. Price 320. By mail, 38c. 

FIRST READER: 160 pages. Price 38c. By mail, 45c. 
SECOND READER: (in press) 
MANUAL FOR TEACHERS: Price 50c. By maU, 56c. 

Frank D. Beattys & 

225 Ififth Avenue NEW YORK CITV 

CORRB8PONDBNCB INVITfeD 
A. C. NoCLVRG dl CO.* Chloago, Waatom Depository 



Company 
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"MICHIGAN IN SUMMER" 

I .1:1 ■■ 1. >■!- .ill ■ Eilnitii^rts.hs. .\!-i4 hri*-r ituMirrinLiinD uf iht 

Irnvvnc C^ry, Omeoi, O^A. North- 
Pf>rt, plc, the IrnfuflfK iili.if, "IlittWrAftm" 
j\' W^a^■H-|!1l-^^u^r. artiJ tiff *^hfwtl tifx Ut 4CE 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 

National Education Assocation 
Denver, Colorado 



The greatly reduced rates authorized by the va- 
rious railroads for the meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association, to be held at Denver, Colo., July 
5 to 9, afford an exceptional opportunity for teach- 
ers, educators and others to make a holiday trip to 
the Rocky Mountains during the early Summer at a 
minimum cost. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad. Company will sell 
tickets to Denver, Colorado Springs or Pueblo and 
return, on June 30, July 1, 2 and 3, at the following 
fares: New York, $60.00; Philadelphia, $57.40; 
Baltimore, $55.15; Washington, $55.15, and at pro- 
portionate rates from other points. 



These tickets will be good going either via Chi- 
cago or St Louis over authorized routes, and will 
be good for return passage through either Chicago 
or St Louis, until September 1, inclusive. Liberal 
stop-over privileges will be accorded to' holders of 
these tickets. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad maintains an adndr- 
able schedule of trains between New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Washington, and Chicago and St 
Louis, which may be used to advantage in making 
the trip to and from Denver. 



Tickets, Pullman reservations and full information may be obtained from C. Studds, D.P.A., 263 
Fifth Ave., New York City; R. Macdonough, D.P.A., No. 5 Bromfield St, Boston, Mass.; Wm. Ped- 
rick, Jr., D.P.A., 1438 Chestnut St, Philadelphia, Pa.; H. Hasson, Jr., D.P.A., Baltimore and Calvert 
Sts., Baltimore, Md., or B. M. Newbold, D.P.A., Fifteenth and G Sts., Washington, D. C. 



N. E. A. CONVENTION 

Denver, July 5 to July 9, 1909 

IN planning your trip to this great educational meeting, remember that 
there are 15 daily trains from New York to Chicago and 6 to St. 
Louis, the two natural gateways to Denver. On all of these trains 
the New York Central Lines afford fast time, luxurious equipment, through 
service, and permit a 

Stopover at Niagara Falls 

either going or on your return trip, if tickets are purchased at points 
east of Buffalo. Greatly Reduced Fares, 

Tickets on sale June 30, July Isty 2nd| and Srd^ 
returning^ to reach destination by September 1st. 



For time of trains, rates and other information, see any agent of the 
New York Central and Hudson River; Boston and Albany; Lake 
Shore; Michigan Central; Big Four Route; Pittsburgh and Lake 
Erie; Lake Erie and Western; Chicago, Indiana and Southern; Lake 
Erie Alliance and Wheeling; New York and Ottawa; and Rutland 
R. R., or write to 

L. F. VOSBURGH, G. E. P. A,, 1216 Broadway, N. Y. 



/ NfWYOKK 

(entrai 

^ LINKS 



-AMERICA'S GREATEST 

RAILWAY SYSTEM*' 
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Cincinnati Principals' Association 



Cincinnati has: (1) A school for 
truants and distinctly troublesome 
boys; (2) a school for old but typical 
pupils, known as retarded, without 
previous eood educational advantages 
and usually from the Southern States; 

(3) a school for old foreign-bom chil- 
dren, recentiy arrived and fairly well 
schooled in their native language, who 
study English almost exclusively, and 
who are transferred to a regular 
school as soon as they can do the work 
of pupils of their age reasonably well; 

(4) a school for children of defective 
mentali^, but not so low intellectually 
as to be called weak-minded, imbecile, 
or idiotic. The schools of the first ana 
last character are named, respectively. 
Special and Ungraded, not schools foi 
truants and for defectives, as enroll- 
ment at such schools with offensive 
names might place an indelible stigma 
on atten&nts. A transfer to these 
schools is to be considered a privilege; 
not a punishment or a disgrace. In 
the Special and Ungraded schools, 
much attention is given to manual and 
physical training, and girls (there are 
no girls in the Special school) , in ad- 
dition, receive tnstruction in house- 
hold duties and in work especially 
adapted for women. In the Ungraded 
(known to (Jermany as Auxiliary) 
schools, especial consideration is given 
to improving the powers of dexterity 
and practical skill. Experienced teach- 
ers, possessing the faculty of adapta- 
tion, who wish to qualify themselves 
for positions in Ungraded schools, are 
granted leave of absence without loss 
of pay and with expenses paid, to at- 
tend some recognized institution whose 
cMef function is to prepare its stu- 



dents to teach the debile. Miss Emma 
Kohuky has just returned from a 
course of instruction in the Vineland. 
N. J., Training School. She addressed 
the Principals' Association at the Jan- 
uary meeting, on the work of this in- 
stitution. Cincinnati has a school 
for the blind, and for many years has 
had, and has an oral deaf-mute school 
whose reputation for excellence is 
more than State-wide. 

President C. W. Dabney, of the 
University of Cincinnati, addressed 
the Principals, in January, on "Train- 
ing in Scfkools for Co-operation in a 
'Democracy.'" In substance, he said 
the education of the individual is in- 
complete unless it is physical, mental, 
and moral. As the individuals are the 
living cells which form the political 
organisms: city, county, state, repub- 
lic, all individuals must be educated, 
otherwise the entire organism suffers. 
A public school system, elementary, 
secondary, university, like the Cincin- 
nati school system, presents the high- 
est type of co-operation. But the local 
university's activity extends beyond 
its walls; its influence is seen in the 
co-operation between its Department 
of Engineering and the factories (this 
form of co-operation has become 
world-famous), between its Depart- 
ment of Economics and the banking 
interests as exhibited in the "School 
of Commerce and Accounts," between 
its Department of Sociology and the 
city's many philanthropic organiza- 
tions. Its influence ought to be ex- 
tended by co-operation between its De- 
partment of Political Science and the 
municipal government; and between 
its Department of Medicine and the 
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board of public health. University co- 
operation with the living world in- 
creases its popularity, prevents the 
f ossilization of its teachers, and trains 
its students for social service. 

Dr. Louis Strieker, member of the 
Hamilton County Blind Relief Com- 
mission, stated at the February meet- 
ing that of the 82 blind graduates of 
the State School, only three were 
working at the trade learned, and he 
advised that they be taught trades 
more lucrative than broom-making. 
He said that 58 per cent of blindness 
is . preventable, caused by improper 
care at child-birth. 

Prin. 0. P. Voorhes made a plea 
for a Secretaryship of Education in 
the President's cabinet. In part, he 
said: 'The apparent head of our 
system is the United States Commis- 
sioner, whose function is not even 
second-rate, having neither authority 
nor influence thru the nation. This 
would seem to place the question of 
education on a very low status, as 
compared with other national affairs. 
The question is not a new one, having 
been discussed for many years by the 
educational forces of the country, es- 
pecially the National Education As- 
sociation. This movement would have 
a very strong tendency to elevate the 
profession of teaching to a standard 
with other professions." 

President Aiken stated that the ed- 
ucation of white children in the Ter- 
ritories is under the supervision of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and 
that some of the school officials in our 
Colonial possessions report to the De- 
partment of War, and some to the 
Department of the Navy. 

Principal Braun presented the fol- 
lowing resolutions, which were adopt- 
(Continued on page 360) 



The GulicK. Hygiene Serie>t 

Gives an entirely new aspect to the teaching of hygiene and physiology. The books 
are written in the manner of interesting stories, appealing to the child's reason 
through his own experience. This fascinating style of telling scientific truths 
is far more convincing than reams of dogmatic assertion. 

Book I. GOOD HEALTH presents the subjects of ventilation, 
cleanliness, the importance of exercise, etc. 

Book II. EMERGENCY BOOK. (Ready in June.) 

Book III TOWN AND CITY, on Civic Hygiene, covers the fea- 
tures necessary to the sanitary management of a modem city. 

Book IV. THE BODY AT WORK introduces the function and 
structure of bone and muscle. 

Book V. CONTROL OF BODY AND MIND deals with the under- 
lying principles which govern man's mental and moral life — 
attention, choice, will-power, habit, etc. 



GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers 



BOSTON 



NEW YORK 



CHICAGO 



LONDON 
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ING a sang of Graphite, 

Pencils full oj lead^ 
Two and seventy pencils 

In every hox^ they said. 
When the box was opened, 

They proved to be so fine, 
That every little lad and lass 

Began to draw a line. 




"The value of Drawing- as Men- 
tal Training- cannot be over 
estimated." 



—President Eliot, Harvard University 



Here are jast a few Special Pencils for Special Purposes 

Dixon's "Operator" No. 300, Satin Finish, large size, soft lead. 
Dixon's "Uitimatum" No. 301, Satin Finish, regular size, soft lead. 
Dixon's "Carteret" No. 302, Cedar Finish, regular size, 1-2 grade 

harder than No. 300. 
Dixon's No. 304, Pencil, Satin Finish, regular size, 1 grade harder 

than No. 300. 
Dixon's "Beginners" No. 308, Black Polished Finish, largest diameter 

of wood. 
Dixon's "Soft Shading" No. 309, Orange Finish, very black and soft 

for freehand drawing and sketching. 
Dixon's "IMedium Sliading" No. 310, Orange Finish, slightly harder 

than No. 309. 
Dixon's "Speoiai Biaolc" No. 312, Yellow Finish, lead larger diameter 

than No. 300, but same grade and quality. 
Dixon's "Yeiiow Aster" No. 403, Orange Finish, Hexagon Shape, 

regular size, same grade and quality of lead as No. 300. 

Samples will be sent to any teacher who is interested in drawing 



Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 

JERSEY CITY, N. J. 



J 
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Bausch & Lomb 

New Opaque 

Projector 

HAS been made in response to 
the demand for a reliable in- 
strument for the projection of opaque 
objects. It is not a toy but a 
scientific apparatus projecting with 
brilliancy and even illumination and 
sharp definition pictures 4x4^" to 
distances up to 73 feet, dependent 
upon the lens. 

fl Projection by director reflected 
light at will. 

4 Price of apparatus complete, with 
lens of 10 inch equivalent focus 
$70.00. 

QWe have also a new combined 
opaque and lantern slide projector 
in which the change from one form 
of projection to the other can be 
easily and instantaneously made. 

^ Descriptive circular on request. 

I| PRISM U our little lens espotkor. Send for 
«opy D, free on request 

Our Name on a Photographic Lem, 
Microxope, Field Giasa, Laboratory 
Afiparattu, Engineering or any 
other Sctentffic Instrument is our 
Guarantee, 

Bausch ^ Ipmb Optical ©• 




4kW TOftK WAtHIMCTOM CNICAOO SAN rAAHCItCO 

X «'O''0<i'«*ROCHESTCa.N.Y. 'ftAMnroaT 



The Second Edition Now in Print 

A Xonofraph on Modern Xethodi in Arith- 
metio; endorsed by leading educators. Used by 
many New York Teachers. This work gives the 
latest and most approved psychological methods 
in Arithmetic Bound in doth. Price 60 cents. 

STUDY CLUB 

688 Bodford Avo. Brooklyn, N. Y. 



THE STUDY -GUIDE SERIES 
For use In High Schools t The Study of Tout 

Idylls, college entrance requirement. The Study of Ivan- 
hoe. Send for New Descriptive Circular and Special 
Price for Class Use. 
For nite in College ClasAefi and Study-Clnbiit 

Studies of the Historical Pla)s ot Shakespeare ; The Mudy 
of Historical Fiction: The Study of Idylls of the King 
(arranged for critical study), New Descriptive Circular. 
Single copies, each, &0 cents, special price for use by classes. 

H. A. DAVIDSON 
The .Study- Guide Series. Cambridge, Mamu 



■EIIEELYACO.(:£??;«f.?.v 



The OM RellaMt 
Menetly FoondfVt 

EMiMslii 
Mtutj iM jm aic 



CHURCH, 
CHIME, 
SCHOOL 
ft OTHER 



BELLS 



{Continued from page 358) 

ed with but one dissenting vote. Mr. 
Heizer voted against this adoption be- 
cause he believed they are contrary to 
the Federal Constitution: 

**Re8olved, That in view of the rec- 
ognized growing importance of edu- 
cation, its influence on the formation 
of personal and civic character, the 
increasing dependence of the Indus- 
tries upon the school, the various 
phases of the 'Child Problem,' and of 
the known effect of education on the 
promotion of the general welfare, we 
hereby memorialize Congress to raise 
the Bureau of Education to the rank 
and dignity of a Department; 

"That we hereby request teachers, 
educational associations, and other or- 
ganizations interested in the welfare 
of the 'child,' here and elsewhere, to 
give their hearty support to this 
movement, to interest their congres- 
sional representatives in the proposed 
establishment of this new secretary- 
ship in the President's Cabinet to 
name a delegate (or delegates) to rep 
resent them on the general committee 
appointed by the Cincinnati Princi- 
pals' Association; 

"That we hereby request our local 
representatives in Congress, the Hon. 
Nicholas Longworth and the Hon. 
Herman P. Goebel, the Hon. Senator 
Chas. W. F. Dick and the Hon. Sena- 
tor Theodore E. Burton, to promote 
the creation of a Department of Edu- 
cation, and 

"That a committee be appointed by 
the chair to carry out the purpose set 
forth in these resolutions.'*^ 

The resolutions were adopted unan- 
imously by the Cincinnati Schoolmas- 
ters' Club, having a membership of 
195, by the Cincinnati Teachers' Club, 
a membership of 555, and by the Cin- 
cinnati Women Teachers' Club, a 
membership of 286. 

(Reported by Geo. F. Braun, Prin- 
cipal Webster School, Cincinnati, 0.) 



The Pebble and the Acorn 

"I am a pebble I and yield to none! 
Were the swelling words of a tiny 
. stone; 
"Nor time nor seasons can alter me; 

I am abiding, while ages flee. 
The pelting hail, and the drizzling 
rain. 
Have tried to soften me, long, in 
vain; 
And the tender dew has sought to 
melt 
Or touch my heart, but it was not 
felt 
There's none that can tell about my 
birth, 
P'or I am as old as the big round 
earth. 
The children of men arise, and pass 
Out of the world, like the blades 
of grass; 
And many a foot on me has trod, 
That's gone from sight and under 
the sod. 
I am a pebble; but what are thou, 
Rattliner along from the restless 
bough? 
The acorn was shocked at this rude 
salute, 

{Continued on next page) 



Hygiene and Physical 
Education Books 



Practical and theoretical books on 
hygiene, gymnastics, athletics, play- 
grounds, and other phases of physical 
training supplied by us. 

Special estimates made for libraries, 
large or small. 



ASK FOR INFORMATION 



Sind fyr new list of hoks — FREE 



Hyifiene and Physicd Education 

THE F. A. BASSETTE CO. 
Sprtnftleld ... Mass. 



NORMAL COLLEGE OF THE NORTH 
AMERICAN GYMNASTIC UNION 



415-419 E. yicMim Street Miagipolis. M 

Courses open to high school graduates: Four- 
year course, leading to degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Gymnastics; two-year course, leading 
to title of Graduate in Gymnastics. For cau- 
logue, address Vonnal Oolloge V. A. O. IT., 
416-419 E. Xiohigan St., IndianapolU, Ind. 

Phyiioal Trftiaing Teaoheri' Bureau conduct- 
ed by Board of Trustees of Normal College. 
Registration restricted to graduates of this insti- 
tution (1868-1909). Report vacancies to Phy- 
iioal Tntining Teacheri' Bureau V. A. O. 17., 
416-419 E. Michigan St., IndianapoUi, Ind. 



New York University 
. School of Pedagogy 

Washiiifton Square New York City 

A rraduate professional school for the ad- 
vanced study of education organixed on lines 
similar to those of the Law School, the Medical 
School and the other professional schools of 
the University. Of the 4,000 students in the 
University nearly 600 are in the School. 0£Fers 
in its 41 courses unusual advantages to mature 
students, prepared to do advanced work, who 
wish to fit themselves for positions in high 
schools, normal schools or colleges, or for the 
positions of superintendent or supervisor of pub- 
lic schools. Fall term opens September 20. 

A limited number of Fellowships and Scholar- 
ships open to superior students. 

Bulletin describing courses sent on application. 
THOMAS M. BAI.I.IBT, PUJft., Deam 
New York University, New York, N. Y. 



SUMMER TERM 

OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 

SeMion of lix weeka, 
from June SSth to Auguit eUL 
Courses in Botany, Chemistry, Education, Elo- 
cution, English, French, German, History, Latin, 
Mathematin, Physics, Sociology, Spanish. Ex- 
penses moderate. Delightful climate for summer 
work. Address, 

DEAV J. B. STEyEVS, OBOVO, MAZHE. 



STUDY 
LAW 
AT 

HOME 



Th* oldMt and beit tehool. iBstrootlon bj mall 
adaptod to cvkry oue. Reoofnisad br eoorta and 
ednoator*. ExpcrteoMd and oompctent iMtne- 
ton. Takaa apar* tin* onlr. Three ooorMa— 
PrapvAtorj, Buincaa. Collaga. Preparst for 
pnetlea. will better joor — 

eondition and proepeets In 
'" * Studenta and 



padaatea eTerywhere. 
Pall partleulara and Emmj 
PayvMMt PlMi free. 

flpr ia ee O a rr aMan A 

fcheelalLaw, 
•Tf- - ■ - "- 




New Havei Norial Seheol of GynasHes 

307 York Street, New Haven, Cobb. 

Two jraara' ooarae in recreatiT*, edncatlonal and medical 
Kymuactics, flttlos for teacher of pbjralcal irainlnf and play- 
groand director. Summer aeeeton. Write for eatalorn«> 
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Male Teachers Wanted 

To represent us in vacant 
territcMy — Mo^ complete 
line of school furniture and 
supplies. Larger manu- 
fadturer and moSt favorably 
known in every part of the 
country. Write us for our 
proposition and catalogX 1 7 



Where is Ex-President Roosevelt Today? 

FIND HIM ON YOUR MAP? 
Large Accurate 



You Can Secure a Large Accurate Wall Map for $1.00 

Why not have one? Maps otfered by tu have been revised and 
corrected to date, are printed on the best grade of paper, backed with 
dodi; clear and distinct in outline, no unsightly seams; attractively colored 
and substantially made thiou^KMit Which ol the foUovving do you need> 

"American UmTenal " Series Maps 
Eastern Hemisphere 41 c58 inches Soath America 41x52 inches 

Western HemUphere 41x58 " Europe 41x52 " 

United States 41x52 " Asia 41xK2 * 

North Amerirji 41x52 '* Africa 41x52 " 

Suppiy Cataiogmm S 17 Any map tnoanied on common woOen $1.00 

Any map in Diamond Spring RoOor Caam $2.00 

AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 

217 Wabash Arenae, Chicago 
NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 




(Continued from page 360) 
And lay for a moment abashed and 
mute; 
She never before had been so near 
His gravelly ball, the mundane 
sphere; 
And she felt for a time at a loss to 
know 
How to answer a thing so coarse 
and low. 
But to give reproof of a nobler sort 
Than the angry look, or the keen 
retort 
At length she said, in a g^tle tone, 
''Since it has happened that I am 
thrown 
From the lighter element where I 
grew, 
Down to another so hard and new, 
And beside a person so august. 
Abashed, I will cover my head with 
dust, [one 

And quickly retire from the sight of 
Whom time, nor season, nor storm, 
nor sun. 
Nor the gentle dew, nor the grinding 
heel 
Has ever subdued, or made to fed I" 
And soon in the earth she sunk away. 
From the comfortless spot where 
the pebble *lay. 
But it was not long ere the soil was 
broke 
By the tiny head of an infant oak I 



And as it arose, and it branches 
spread, 
The pebble looked up, and wonder- 
ing, saidy 
"A modest acorn, — ^never to tell 
What was enclosed in its simple 
shell! 
That the pride of the forest was 
folded up 
In the narrow space of its little cup! 
And meekly to sink in the darksome 
earth, 
Which proves that nothing could 
hide her worth! 
And, oh, how many will tread on me. 
To come and admire the beautiful 
tree. 
Whose head is towering toward the 
. sky. 

Above such a worthless thing as I! 
Useless and vain, a cumberer here, 
I have been idling from year to 
year. 
But never, from this, shall a vaunting 
word 
From the humble pebble again be 
heard. 
Till something without me or within. 
Shall show the purpose for which 
I've been!" 
The pebble its vow could not forget, 
And it lies there wrapped in silence 
yet 

—Hannah F. Gouij). 



Planting of an Apple Tree 

* Come, let us plant the apple tree. 
Cleave the tough greensward with the 

spade; 
Wide let its hdlow bed be made; 
There gently lay the roots, and there 
Sift the dark mould with kindly care. 

And press it o'er them tenderly — 
As, round the sleeping infant's feet, 
We softly fold the cradle-sheet; 

So plant we the apple tree. 

What plant we in this apple tree? 
Buds, which the breath of summer 

days 
Shall lengthen into leafy sprays; 
Boughs where the thrush vrith crim- 
son breast. 
Shall haunt and sing and hide her 
nest; 
We plant upon the sunny lea, 
A shadow for the noontide hour, 
A shelter f nxn the summer shower. 
When we plant the apple tree. 

What plant we in this apple tree? 
Sweets foB a hundred flowery springs 
To load the May wind's restless wings, 
When from the orchard row, he pours 
Its fragrance through our open doors; 

A world of blossoms for the bee. 

Flowers for the sick girl's silent room, 

(Continued on next page) 



THE HALIBURTON METHOD IN READING 



PHONICS IN READING 

k Maimal by M. W. HalihortM. S^emsor Primary Warii. State Normal Sclwol. Farmville. Va. 

This book is devoted to the study of phonics as an aid to reading. The directions givoi are simple, but 
so full and detailed, tiiat any teacher can, in a short time, gain from them all the aid she needs ii^learn- 
ing phonics herself and in applying it to her daily work in the primary grades. Contains the DRILL 
BOOK, which is also published separately for the use of pupils. Cloth ISS pages. Price iO cents. 

DRILL BOOK, to accompany Phonics in Reading. Contains lists of words which a child should learn 
to sound and pronounce at sight in the first three grades. Cloth, 6^ pages. Price 18 cents. 



B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY, RICHMOND, VA 
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Teachers' Agencies 



TEACHERS^ 
AGENCY 



■ I> iJ VK VK ^ 



**o ^ir[UN^ 



1302 ,\i<l>nOK|l!M BLiH.niNG 
CHICAGO 



KcUogsfs Agency 



31 Union Sq., New York 

Twentieth year, same manager. Ma- 
served thousands of teachers and em- 
ployers. Recommends teachers all ths 
year round. First dais High School and 
other high grade teachers always ready. 
Write, telegraph or 'phone. 



AlVI A ^^ C IVI ^^ \/ ^^ valuable in proportion to its 

1^ f\ \SH t 111 W T influence. If it merely heart 



of vacancies and tells 
you about them 
and recommends you 
that is more. Ours 



is something, but if it is 
asked to recommend a teacher 



THAT 
RECOMMENDS 

The Sohool Bulletin Agency, C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 



The Albert Teachers' Agency 

C. J. ALBKirr, MANAQIR 

In correapondence with Sooo Schools and Colleges. Over 7ooo teachers located. The best 
schools are our clients. Service prompt, effective and helpful . Address the Chicago Manager. 

378 Wabash Avenue - - CHICAGO. ILL. 



TIM 

Clark 

IMOhOlv 

Agmey 




TWENTIETH YEAR 






CHICAGO: 

17 East - 

VANBURKN8T. 

NORTH WCerERN 
OPFICK : 

BOISE, IDAHO 


B. F. CLARK, PROPRIETOR 

CJtCLUSIVELY A MEDIUM OF COPW- 
MUNICATION ae^WFEN THE HCST 

COUCAtraWAL institutkjns a«o 
COMPETENT TEACME«S 





The risk Teachers' Agencies 

2 A PoLrk Street, Boston, Mass. 



New York, 156 Fifth Ave. 
Wathington, 1 505 PeDn Ave. 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Ave. 



Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. 
Denver, 405 Cooper Building 
Spokane, 618 Peyton Building 



Portland, Ore., 202 Swetland Bldg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2142 Shattuck Ave. 
Lot Angeles, 238 Douglas Bldg. 



The Pratt Teachers' Agency '° ^'^ ^ZIVoh. 

Recommends collie and nonyal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to college, 
public and private schools. Advises parents about schools. W. O. PRATT, Maiuiger. 

•CHERMERHORN TEACHERS' AGENCY 

The Agency that Mlects one candidate for a position is sure to meet your wants. Consult us and be sure. 
Established for Fifty-two Year s. 

OHARLK8 W. MULFORD, Mansgor, - SSS Fifth Avenue, New York Olty 

TEL. lass MADISON SQUARE MLUNQS* COURT BUILDINQ, ENTRANCE 84TH STREET 



ALBANY TEACHERS' AGENCY 

Has a—d pMitloBs for s«»od teachers with cood records. 
StrndMCiraamn HARLAN P, FRENCH, 81 Chapel »u Alhany, N, Y . 

MIDLAND TEACHERS' AGENCIES 

Warrsnsbiirg, Ko. Shsphsrdsvills, K7. Webster, No. DakoU Pendleton, Oregon 

Many desirable positions to offer teachers of the first grade. 
CO-OPERATIVE No enrollment fees. Blank and booklet from any office. 



FISHER.'^l'ACENCY 



l&SS^SttaRl&r"^''*"* 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 



The National Question Book (fo'lSSS) 

By Bdward R. Shaw, Ph.D. 

CoTers all common school subjects with searching questions and brief, accurate answers. 
Also chapters on advanced subjects. A splendid reference book and aid for examinations. 

12mo. Cloth $1.75 net 

A. S. Barnea & Company, 11-15 East 24th Street, New York 



(Continued from page 361) 
r'or the glad infant sprigs oi bloom, 
We plant with the apple tree. 

What plant we in this apple tree? 
Fruits that shall swell in sunny June, 
And redden in the August noon, 
And drop, when gentle airs come by, 
That fan the blue September sky. 

While children come, with cries of 
glee, 
And seek them where the fragrant 

grass 
Betrays their bed to those who pass 

At the foot of the apple tree. 

And when, above this apple tree, 
The winter stars are quivering bright, 
And winds go howling through the' 

night, 
Girls, whose young eyes overflow ynth 

mirth. 
Shall peel its fruit by cottage hearth. 
And guests in prouder homes shall 

Heaped with grape of Cintra's vine 
And golden orange of the line. 
The fruit of the apple tree. 

The fruitage of this apple tree 
Winds and our flag of stripe and star 
Shall bear to coasts that lie afar, 
Where men shall wonder at the view, 
And ask^ in what fair groves they 
grew; 

And sojourners beyond the sea 
Shall think of childhood's careless 

day. 
And long, long hours of summer play. 

In the shade of the apple tree. 

Each year shall give this apple tree 
A broader flush of roseate blocnn, 
A deeper maze of verdurous gloom, 
And loosen, when the frost-clouds 

lower. 
The crisp brown leaves in thicker 
shower. 
The years shall come and pass, but 
we 
Shall hear no longer, where we lie. 
The summer's songs, the autumn's- 
sigh, 
In the boughs of the apple tree. 
{Contirmed on next page) 



The Stitch in Time. 

When people begin to lose appetite, 
or to get tired easily, the least impru- 
dence brings on sickness. 

The stitch in time that saves nine is 
Hood's Sarsaparilla taken now. 

This great medicine enjoys the same 
distinction as a preventive that it does 
as a cure, which is saying a great 
deal, for never before in the history 
of medical science has so much thought 
been given to preventive medicine as 
is being given now. 



He Knew Them 

Teacher — If you are kind and polite 
to your playmates, what will be the 
result? 

Scholar — They'll think they can lick 
me! — Philadelphia Inquirer. 
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(Continued from page 362) 
And time shall waste this apple tree. 
Oh, when its aged branches throw 
Thin shadows on the grround below, 
Shall fraud and force and iron will 
Oppress the weak and helpless still? 
What shall the tasks of mercy be, 
Amid the toils, the strifes, the tears 
Of those who live when length of 
years 
Is wasting this little apple tree? 

"Who planted this old apple tree?" 
The children of that distant day. 
Thus to some aged man shall say; 
And, gazing on its mossy stem, 
The gray-haired man shall answer 
them: 
"A poet of the land was he, 
Born in the rude but good old times; 
Tis said he made some quaint old 
rhjrmes 
On planting the apple tree." 
— William Cullen Bryant. 



Co. K. 

There's a cap in the closet. 

Old, tattered, and blue, 
Of very slight value. 

It may be, to you; 
But a crown, jewel-studded, 

Could not buy it today. 
With its letters of honor, . 

Brave "Co. K." 

The head that it sheltered 

Needs shelter no more! 
Dead heroes make holy 

The trifles they wore; 
So, like chaplet of honor. 

Of laurel and bay. 
Seems the cap of the soldier. 

Marked "Co. K." 

Bright eyes have looked calmly 

Its visor beneath. 
O'er the work of the reaper. 

Grim harvester Death! 
Let the muster-roll, meagre. 

So mournfully say. 
How foremost in danger 

Went "Co. K." 

Whose footsteps unbroken 
Came up to the town, 
(Continued on next page) 



Murine Relieves the Lye 

when Irritated by Chalk Dust and Eye 
Strain, incident to 'the average School 
Room. A recent Census of New York 
City reveals the fact that in that City 
alone, 17,928 School Children needed 
Eye Care. Why not try Murine Eye 
Remedy For Red, Weak, Weary, Wa- 
tery Eyes, Granulation, Pink Eye and 
Eye Strain. Murine Doesn't Smart; 
Soothes Eye Pain. Is Compounded by 
Experienced Physicians; Contains no 
Injurious or Prohibited Drugs. Try 
Murine For Your Eye Troubles; You 
Will Like Murine. Try It In Baby's 
Eyes for Scaly Eyelids. Druggists 
Sell Murine at 50c. The Murine Eye 
Remedy Co., Chicago, Will Send You 
interesting Eye Books Free. 

Trial Bottle Free to any Teacher 
sending Card. 



Hygienic Importance oi 
Dustless Conditions in Sctioot Buildings 

The i>robkm of preserving hygienic conditvans in school buildings h 
one that deservi:!^ xht serious attention of those responsible for the health 
of pui^ils under their care. Ample ventilation and scrupulous cleanliness 
are vit^i^ but, unle$s the floors receive propef attention and treatment^ 
the dusi thattaccumulates will Ynt a constant menace, for du^t i» recog- 
nized m the greatest carrier and distributer of diseiute germB known. 
A simple yet effective treatment of f\Q<\T^ h found in 

STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 

—fl pri-tia ration that iccomplliilies Iti purpose hy catthiog uml liolrtiny alt clml 
parttclirs cinfl ktlllDi^ the mtiLlonii of di&easc bacilli comiDi; in codtdiit with lt« 
Thrrcforfourtrcatnicutsp ycur arc all lliat ar? nc-c^^uary. stntiilard I-loor Urc-»i> 
Ide: prr*crvcft tht floors^ mak^ the wooij lajit ton^Ttr nnd rtJuce* the lubor &tkd 
CDSt DfcareCakiDjf. Sold in barrels, halfbarrelR,adi1 !□ oneAad bveitallon eans»^ ' 
A Trial Free of All Cost 

^K will gladly protethmtWiitncY of StwMlard Floor Drftsing a a iuilprtn^ttllttfj 

if lrc4fijig floor it orn rooio or iorridor in *ny Silioal or piibiie baiiiting J^T 

OUK OWHtHnSSe. Taloitlilintitrtmoi/tdlromaatt^tiicits, 

urc will jenii Itn unplc wilt lull <lr>(ctia«i lor tppljiBa. 

Write for tecttmonials, report9^0<l book , 

" Dust ami it» I)iLO|;en." 

Not intendtdfof housthaid uit. 

ITtMMM OIL CBItPMIT 

(nCMPMITtt) 



Eslablitkc* 
1IN 




WE have been manufacturing pens for 
nearly fifty years without interruption. 

This would be of no interest to writers un- 
less it was in complete confirmation of the 
claim for their uniformly superior quality. 
For steel pens cannot be successfully made 
unless in large quantities, and the makers 
could not continue to manufacture largely 
without conesponding sales. The sales 
could not constantly increase, as they do, 
without the pens having secured the pub- 
lic's confidence. 

Made in all styles of points, fine, medium, 
blunt, broad, and turned-up. Their spe- 
cial characteristics are smoothness and ease 
in writing.* One hundred and fifty varie- 
ties. All stationers have them. 

The Estcrbrook Steel Pen Manufacturing Co. 

Works, Camden, N. J. a6 John St., New York 
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Spring Humors 

Impure or effete matters 
accumulated in the blood dur- 
ing the winter cause in 

The spring such disfiguring and 
painful troubles as boils, pimples, and 
other eruptions, also weakness, loss of 
appetite, that tired feeling. 

The best medicine to take is 
Hood's Sarsaparilla, which thoroughly 
cleanses the blood, and effects per- 
manent cures by giving healthy func- 
tional activity to the stomach, liver, 
kidneys, bowels and skin. 

Todd Adjustable Hand Loom 




No. I LOOM. 3o X 30 in. 

WEAVING, BASKETRY, AND 

KINDERGARTEN MATERIALS 

BOOKS ON HAND WORK 

TODD & TODD 

"■nMOddSho*" 

325 Sixth Street 8e.. MiwMpoHt. Miiw. 

VVc want one or two active, energetic teachers 
or superintendents to represent us this summer 
with a view to permanent position in the sale of 
Webster's Universal Dictionary (new 1909 Edi- 
tion). This work is highly recommended by a 
large number of State Superintendents. It is 
now recommended for purchase in many State 
Library Bulletins. We also have an entirely new 
series of Abridgements based on Webster's Uni- 
versal, which have recently been adopted in many 
cites. For full particulars address. 

THE uiLnaa puiutinifi ci.. akiio*. onio 



(Continued from page 363) 
Where rampart and bastion 
Looked threateningly down? 
Who, closing up breaches, 
Still kept on their way, 
Till guns, downward pointed. 
Faced "Co. K?" 

Like cameras awful. 

Stood cannon aloof. 
Till the signal was given 

To strike off a proof 
Of the soul of the soldier. 

To send up to Him, 
(Pray God, that he know it, 

Tho bloody and dim). 

Who faltered, or shivered? 

Who shunned battlestroke? 
Whose fire was uncertain? 
Whose battle-line broke? 
Go, ask it of History, 

Years from to-day, 
And the record shall tell you, . 

Not "Co. K." 

Tho the wearer is sleeping 

To-day with the dead. 
And daisies and clover 

Bleom over his head, 
I smile thru my tears 

As I lay it away — 
That battle-worn cap. 

Lettered "Co. K." 

—SelecUd. 



Rest and Health for Mother and Child. 

Mrs. Winslow*s Soothing Syrup has been used 

for OVER FIFTV YEARS by MILLIONS OF 

MOTHERS for THEIR CHILDREN WHILE 

TEETHING WITH PERFECT SUCCESS. It 

SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 

ALL4YS ALL PAIN. CURlS WIND COLIC, 

and is the best remedy for DIARRHOEA. Sold by 

I drunista in every part of the world. Be sure to 

I ask for «* Mrs. Wlnelow's Soothing Syrup.'* And 

I take no other Idnd. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 



ALLEN'S FOOT-EASE 

Shake Into Y«g flh< 

Allen^fl Fi^Kiit^Ea**, a pawdrr fer 

the M'**!, It rulkf-nsfi p4irifti|l,»»i>l!i*«,( 
uMillai, o^rFua* foot, an<l institrjUyi 
i<^ea Itt4! HlLtift Diltfii cnmnAnd bisTni'^asu 

It*ti xht areatrel ram fort ille* 
(■(irrry or Ihc mfif- A I leu > Fi-'ft— 
£&»« m^HN tLffht-httlni: or bvw p.hc4M 
fee] Bwur. Uita L'ArUln cun for m^row- 
JnV mulit, FHfatliif. cjiUoitfl And li^it.' 
tinid, McrilUK fpnt. We h*ve n**>r ^Tig llOO< 
i. It i m OD i/ul*. T K Y IT Ti» - D A Y. ( 
?^.>1J tty tU Dm^irJiiLHBandetK)Ol^ti)rM,i 
iv:i. Do itDi nrcf^pf any nubntl*! 
tyte. i>fB% br ta*il tot S&c.tn Btaiopei 
TRIAI. PACKAGE 
I M-Dt Df mul. 

is. the best medieine for 
^^ ^Ohlldzm. Sold by 




naa 



ueBSt 




ifS^ 







CLASS 

PINS 

•BADcrs 



COLLEGE^ 




nthorstyto. wKhamrfourltttersor fifuics.siidaoeortwo 

iUtn of enamel. Sterling airer, X5o. each, $9.50 

a doB.t Stiver Plated, lOe. eaob, 91.00 a doa. 

desii • ~- ~ " • " - - - - 



colors of enamel. Sterling flUrer, 

adoB.t Silver Plated, 10e.ei , 

Special designs in Pins or Badges made for snjr School or So- 
ciety, low prkes. Send design lor estimate. Catalogue free. 
Baetlan Broe.« lit South Ave., B<wheeter. If . Y. 




MANUAL 
TRAINING 

Bencket, LathM 

VlMt, Toolf • 

Write for oew 

catalogue and 

prices. 

i. H. fflitldem ft Ct. 

275JUdlMB8t. 

Chlcar*- 



Send for Catalos 

WILLIAM R. JENKINS 

851-BS3 Sixth Avb., New Yobk 
N. W. Cor. 48th St. No Branch Stores 

FRENCH 

and other foreign 

BOOKS 



CO. 



We publish the Berey, 
Da CreqaM, Saavear 



and other 
methods. 



well-known 



Meal SsmiRer Tmr For Tcacl- 

irt. Economy, comfort, expert 
leader^p. Apply Noiu. 

L. A. DAVIS. 40 WALL STRUT, NIW YORK CITY 



EUROPE 



TEACHERS 

If you desire a position write at once to Tkt Mataal 
Tiachtrt Mi CiMMrcltl Aftscy, Lscii Isi SM.Sisnc CHy, la. 

Standard ICTUliA 
relief for AOlnlVIA 




years. Sold by all 
A^iQgffists. 86 cents. 
Oharleatown, ICaas. 



SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 

We have In stock the Popular School Books of mil publiskors, and becatise of our location 
are able to procure promptly any title not on hand. 

Our New Bohool Book OstslofVS, which is a distinct improvement over former iasuet, 
is just ready. This contains active titles only, arranged alphabetically by authors, fiving list 
prices and a cypher code for use in ordering by telegram. The most popular Supplementary 
Reading is listed, and the grade is indicated to which each title is adapted. 

Our stock includes all classes of books, sad we issue a useful librsrj Ostaloffus. Our 
reputation for promptness, thoroughness, and fair prices is well known. 

Cotaloguot aro tont on roqutst. 

THE BAKER &, TAYLOR CO. 

Whote^aU 1>€aler^ in ^oo9^ of all KintU 
33 East 17th Street NE:W YORK CITY 



The Assembly Song Book 

By F. R. RIX 

A splendid collection of songs for morn- 
ing assemblies and other school purposes. 
Unusually comprehensive in scope, it in- 
cludes a wide range of the best songs of 
ancient and modem writers. There arc 
unison, two-part, three-part, and four-part 
«;ongs. all selected for tbeir suitability for 
school use. The four- voiced arrangement 
makes a complete ^ano accompaniment. 

A special feature is the presentation ot 
the authentic form of our patriotic and 
national songs. 

8vo. Boards 60 cents net 

Write for complete catalog of publications 

A. S. Barnes & Company, New YorK 



THE PERFECT PURITY of HAND 
SAPOLIO makes it a very desirable toilet 
article; it contains no animal fats^ but is 
made from the most healthful of the 
vegetable oils* . It is truly the ''Dainty 
Woman's Friend/' Its use is a fine habit* 



EDUCATIONAL TRADE: DIRECTORY 

of Publishers of School Books, Manufacturers and Dealers in School Supplies and E>iuipment. This will be a great conven- 
ience to subscribers in sending orders. When writing for circulars, catalogs or other information by mentioning The School 
Journal every time you write you will get special attention. Two lines, one year, $5.00, each additional line $2.00. 
Regular advertisers in The Journal are entitled to one line under two classifications. Additional lines, $2.00 a year. 



School Book Publishers 

W. R. Jenkins. New York 

Baker A Tnylor Co., 

American Book Co., " 

N. Y., Gin., Chicago, Boston, 
AtlanU, San Francisco, CaL 

The Maemillan Co., 

N. Y. ft ChL 



A. 8. Barnes A Co., 



N. Y. 



Frank D. Beattys A Co., 

New York 

Honffbton, Mllllin A Co.» 

Boston. N. Y., Chi. 
Glnn A Co., •• « « 

D. C. Heatk A Co., 

Boston. N. Y., Chi. 

Silver, Bnrdett A Co., 

Boston, N. Y., Chi. 

B. F. Joknaon Pnbllsklns 
Co., Richmond, Va. 

A. Flanavan Co., Chicago, III. 

J. B. liipplneott Co., Phlla. 

Ckrlatopker Sourer Co., " 

Hilton Bradley Co., 

Springfield. Mass. 
D. Appleton A Co., New York 
Powers A Lyon, Chicago, III. 

Dictionaries and Cyclopedias 

J. B. Llpplneott Co., Phila. 

Isaae Pltmsui'e Sons, 

New York 

Book Covers 

Holden Book Cover Co., 

Springfield, MaM. 

National Book Cover Co., 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

Class Pins 
Baatlan Bros., Rochester, N. Y. 



School Supplies 

Set also Blaekboordt, Book Covora, 
Charu, Flag*. Mapt, GloboM, BoUt, 
School Blanks, Kmdtrgarton Jf«- 
terial, otc, 

Anierlean Sehool Fnmltmre 
Co., N. Y., Chicago, Boston, Phila. 
Todd A Todd, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

A. Flanavan Co., Chicago, ni. 

Holden Patent Book Cover 

Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Milton Bradley Co., 

Springfield, Mass. 

A. J. Fonch A Ce., Warren, Pa. 

B'kboards, Crayons, Erasers 

American School Fnrnltnre 
Co., N. Y., Chicago, Boston, Phila. 

Diplomas, Reward Cards, Etc. 

A. Flanagan Co., Chicago, IlL 

Kindergarten Material 
Milton Bradley Co., 

Springfield, Mass. 

Bells 

Meneely A Co., Watenrliet, N. Y. 

Records, Blanks, Stationery 

American Sekool Fnrnltnre 

Co., N. Y., Chicago, Boston, Phila. 

Manual Training Supplies 

Imerlean Sehool Fvmltnre 
Co., N. Y., Chicago, Boston, Phila. 

B. H. Sheldon A Co., ChL, 111. 
Todd A Todd, 

Minneapolis, Mbm. 
A. L. Bemls, Woroest«r, Maati 



Pens, Pencils and Ink 
Dixon Cmdble Co., 

Jersey City, N. J. 
Baterbrook Pen Co., New York 

A. S. Barnes A Co., " 

Charts 
Amerlean School Fnrnltnre 
Co., N. Y., Chicago, Boston, Phila. 
SilT-er, Bnrdett A Co., 

Boston and N. Y. 
Milton Bradley Co., 

Springfield, Mass. 

Maps, Globes, Etc. 

American School Fnrnltnre 

Co., N. Y., Chicago, Boston, Phila. 

Minerals 

B. B. Howell, 

Washington, D. C. 

Phys. and Chem. Apparatus 

Blmer A Amend, N. Y. 

Bnllock A Crenshaw, Phila. 

School Bells 

American School Fnrnltnre 

Co., N. Y., Chicago, Boston, Phila. 

Meneely * Co., Watarrliet, N. Y. 

School Furniture 

American School Fnrnltnre 

Co., N. Y., Chicago, Boston, Philiu 

Schools 
New York Unlveralty, N. Y. 
Spravne Correspondence 
School of Lavr, Detroit, Mich. 
UnlTerslty of Tenneaaee, 

Knoxville, Tenn. 



Miscellaneous 
Pearn* Soap. 
Cntlcnra. 
Gerhard Mennen. 
Sapollo. 

Floor Oil ' 

Standard Oil Co. 

Teachers' Agencies 

Pratt Teachers' Aveney, 

New Yocfc 
Kellow's Teach. Aveney» 

New York 
Schermerhorn Teaeh«ra' 
Aveney, New York 

Albert Teachers' Aveney, 

Chicago, IlL 
Albany Teachers' Agency, 

Albany. N. Y. 
Clark Teachers' Avency, 

Chicago, IlL 
Flsk Teachers' Aveneles, 
Boston, New York, Chicago, T»> 
ronto, Los Angeles. 
The School Bnlletta 
Airency, Syracnse, N. Y. 

Orrllle Bre^ver, Chicago, IlL 
Midland Teachers' As«BeT» 
Warrendrarf, Mo. 
Reed Teachers' Aveney, 

Syracuse, N. Y. 
Fisher Teachers' Aseney, 

Boston, Mass. 
Penn Bdncatlonal Bnrean, 
Allentown, Pa. 

Typewriters 
Smith Prentler Co., 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

Remlnvton Typewriter Co., 

New Yoik 



The Neatf it 




NO STICKING NO ADJUSTING 

The Title of the Book Printed on Every Cover 

1^- Philadelphia and Wilkesbarre, Pa^ «^§ 
Washinsfton, D. C, Cleveland, Ohio, 
New Britain, Conn^ Haverhill, Mass., 
Syracuse, N. Y. and Bangfor, Me. 

are among the large cities which have recently adopted 

THE NEATni COVERS 

SUPT. G. E. GAY OF Haverhill, Mass., Writes: 

"I regard the Neatfit Covers as the best on the 
market." 

Send U8 your order and teat for yourself 
the superior qualities of these covers. 

The National BooK Cover Co. 

THB NEATFIT COVERS SYRACUSE, N.Y. 



TWO NEW BOOKS OF 
REAL VALUE 

Economic History of Engiand. By H. O. 

Meredith, M. A., Fellow of King's College, 
Cambridge. 400 pages, cloth, gilt. Price $2.00. 

The study of Economic History is becoming more 
and more important, as it is being gradually recognized 
that the mere reading of General History is valueless 
for all practical purposes as a mental gymnastic. More- 
over, the general trend of politics makes it absolutely 
essential that the man or the woman who takes an in- 
terest in the great movements which are now going on 
in the world should be posted in all the latest conclu- 
sions as to the condition of the people at different peri- 
ods. The present volume will, it is believed, prove of 
immense value to the student and to the public gen- 
erally. 

Accountancy. By Francis W. Pixley. 311 
pages, cloth, gilt. Price $2.00. 

An entirely new work dealing with Accountancy 
from a theoretical and a practical point of view. The 
latest exposition of the science. 

"For the advanced student of accountancy, and especially for 
the practitioner, this scientific treatise is invaluable. Mr. Pixley's 
popularity will surely be increased by this addition to accounting 
literature." — Accountancy, New York. 



ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 

31 Union Square NEW YORK 

Publishers of 

Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand $1.50 

Practical Course in Touch Typewriting - - - .75 
Style-Book of Business English .75 



CHAKLXg ntANCZS PBXSS, NBW YORK 



MENNEN'S 

BORATED TALCUM 

TOILET POWDER 




and Mfimmia'is Er4'init<'^l coind^rt. Mcnium*! rt^lieves iind 
Ihn VI ni!^ PrtcklT H««t, CKafinv and Sunburn, 

\'n\r viHir prr>tictk>n th»' B«nttln« i^ t^ul lit" in De»-r«^ 
fllUbW boxes— itM''*Bo«t!MtLoji."whh M*niien*« f.ici? 

{i t ij r . Sti I d (^ V ! -r V * Ih : re m ]\\ nu\'\\2Szt -n I >— A^J tftfi iv ft ^f- 

TrvMrnnrn't Vi,..k: . lk<E^f«d> T.*l. um rt»a*T P.-wtltr-lt 
huthe«t:c-nt -jI tre^h-:iil r:iUiIU \itrl*t*. S-f^f/t frtt. 



GERHARD MENNEN CO., N«wa_ 

M*fta*»'i» llam*'ll Klfa f^*ft^ itvlikC ariiipcrt ^ 
!!■«*>'• ii*A Tu| TolJi't IHiw^Fr, l>r Lentil Odor ! 
liftlJ obIt lit St«TT»T 



,N.X 



%^mpl*i 



Hew 

Remington 

Model 

10 




Tht 

Remington 

Typewriter 

rs iht standard writing machine for school use. 

Because it is simple, ^rong and durable. It 
^ands the wear and tear of the school room 
better than any other writing machine. 

Because it IS the ^andard writing machine, 
recognized as such the world over, therefore in- 
struction on the Remington is demanded by the 
adual requirements of business life. 

Remington Typewriter Company 

(Incorporated) 

New York and Everywhere 




HOSE 
SUPPORTERS 

WMM «U OVEI THE WSILO 

DURABLE STYLISH 
COMFORTABLE 

WEBS FRESH FROM THE LOOMS 
METAL PARTS HEAVT HiCKEL PLATE 

THIS GUARANTY] 
COUPON - In YeHow/ 

IS ATTACHED THIS WAY \ »^ 
TO EVERY PAIR OP THE 
GENUINE — BE SURE 
IT'S THERE. 






HOSE 
SUPPORTER 

18 QUARANTECO TO 

DEALER AND UKR 

MAINST MPCRPCenOM 



THE BUTTONS AND 
LOOPS ARC UCEN5ED 
FOR USE ON THIS 
HOSE SUPPORTER 

ONLY. 



. Sample Pair, Mercerised «5 cents. Silk 5a oenU 
Mailed on receipt of price 

QEORQE FROST COMPANY, yakers 

BOSTON 
WEAR LONGER THAN OTHERS 



COTRELL & LEONARD 

ALBANY, N. Y. 

Do away with the Commencement Dress Problem 




Principal's Oown 



The most 

appropriate 

Costtime for 

Graduation 

and other exercises 

in 

Normal Schools 

High Schools 

Academies 




Student Type 



Graduating Exercises 

are rendered attractive and impressive by the use of 

CAPS and GOWNS 

An economical uniform, saving time and money at a 
busy season; democratic in its unifying effect and 
appropriate in its academic significance. A trial will 
convince you of its practical value to your school. 

Write for particuiars of sale and rental 



AS BARNES frCO. 



MB^Vr YORK Cr 



Vol. LXXVI. NO. 10 



JUNE. 1909 



nF . P A BTMFNTOF 



tl.N A 

II CtNTS 



UCATION. 



LELAND STANFORD, 
JUNIOR OMlVEHirllM. 



LEADING TEXT- BOOKS 



Bailey and Germann^s 
Number Primer 

30 cents 

Unlike most books for the first year and a half of 
school, this is intended from the very start to go into 
the hands of the pupil. It teaches the fundamental 
combinations of addition and subtraction, with inciden- 
tal measurements, comparisons, etc. In every case these 
are developed from concrete representations, pictures 
being used as stepping-stones from the known to the 
unknown. Up to page twenty the reading demands 
the knowledge of only six words; from that point the 
vocabulary increases gradually, but is extremely simple 
throughout, and relates to the child's daily experience. 
Abundant drills are given in interesting variety to im- 
press firmly on the mind the facts that have been de- 
veloped. 



Cronson's Graded Dic- 
tation and Spelling 
Lessons 

60 to 90 cents per dozen 

A series of fourteen booklets for the-first eight school 
years, presenting well-graded material to enable pu- 
pils to acquire the art of writing from dictation clearly, 
and to master spelling, punctuation, paragraphing and 
capitalization, so that composition and letter- writing 
can be effectively undertaken. Each term's work is laid 
out in twenty-five lessons, of which five are for review. 
The sentence or paragraph is made the basis of the 
exercises in each lesson, each topic being introduced first 
with its rules, and then followed by numerous exer- 
cises for practice. 



New 
Natural Geographies 

Two Book or Fo\ir Book Series 

In the new series of these sterling geog^raphies em- 
phasis is laid on industrial, commercial, and political 
geography, with just enough physiography to bring out 
the causal relations. The text is clear, simple, interest- 
ing, and explicit. 



Brooks's Readers 

Five Book or Eight Book Series 

A good all-round basal series, suitable for use in any 
school. Both in thought and in expression, the books 
are most carefully graded. Although a wide variety 
of reading matter is provided, good literature embody- 
ing child interests has been considered of fundamental 
importance. Each volume contains a large number of 
choice illustrations. 



Write ybr a copy of Circular ffo. 750, a complete 
illustrated bS-page catalogue oj^ 215 ^olumejr of 
Varied and attractive Suppletnenta rjr Kneading. 



AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 



NEW YORK 



CINCINNATI 



CHICAGO 



BOSTON 



ATLANTA 



SAN FRANCISCO 



Ne^vest 
High School B 



• II 



ks 



Teachers' Outlines for 

Stxidies in English - $0.50 

By Gilbert Sykes Blakely. A.M., Instructor in 
English, Morris High School, New York City. 



Punctuation Primer 



$0.30 



By Frances M. Perry, Associate Professor of Rhet- 
pric and Composition. Wellesley College. 



Essentials in Civil 
Government - - 

By S* E. Forman. Ph. D. 

Practical Elementary 
Algebra - - - - 



- $0.60 



. $1.00 

By Joseph V. Collins, Ph.D., Prof, of Mathe- 
matics, State Normal School, $tevens Point, Wisconsin. 



Algebra for Secondary 
Schools 



$1.00 

By E. R. Hedrick. Professor of Mathematics, Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 



Standard Algebra 



$1.00 



By William J. Milne, Ph.D., LL.D., President of 
the New York State Normal College. Albany, N. Y. 



Plane and Solid Geometry $1.25 

By Elmer A. Lyman. Professor of Mathematics, 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 



Elements of Physics 
Physical Laboratory 
Handbook 



By George A. Hoadley. C.E., Sc.D. 
Physics, Swarthmore College. 



- $1.20 

- $0.50 

, Professor of 



Physics for Secondary 
Schools 



$1.20 

By Charles F. Adams. A.M., Head of the Depart- 
ment of Physics, Central High School, Detroit. 



German Prose 
Composition 



$0.65 



By Carl W. F. Osthaus. A.M., Junior Professor of 
German, Indiana University; and Ernest H. Bier- 

mann. Instructor in Geiman, Indiana University. 



Heine. Die Harzreise • $0.50 

Kolbe, Professor of German, 



Edited by Parke R 
Buchtel College. 



Spanish Reader 



- - - $0.80 

By C. A. Turrell. A.M., Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages, University of Arizona. 



Homer's Iliad- First Three 

Books and Selections $1.60 
First Three Books - $1.20 

Edited by J. R. S. Sterrett. Professor of Greek, 
Cornell University. 

Choruses and Part Songs 

for High Schools - - $0.65 

Edited by Edward Bailey Birge, Mus.B., Super- 
visor of Music, Indianapolis. 

Standard Songs and Cho- 
ruses for High Schools $0.75 

Edited by Marie F. MacConnell. Director of 

Music, High Schools, New York City. 

Part Songs* Mixed Voices $0.75 
Part Songs» Girls' Voices $0.75 

Edited by John B. Shirley. Supervisor of Music, 
Upper Troy, New York. 



Our New 1909 Complete Illustrated Catalogue of High School and College 
Text-Books is now ready for distribution 



AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 



New York 



Cincinnati 



Chicago 



Boston 



San Francieco 



Atlanta 
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HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS 



LEARNING TO READ 

A Mantial for Teacben, 60 cenb 

A Omnplete EzpottUon of the AUInc Rcadiog 
Syiton 



Aldiae Primer 


. .32 


Aliine First Reader 


. .32 


Aldine Second Reader . 


. .42 


Aldine Third Reader . 


.48 



Aldine Fourth Reader, Ready lo July 
Aldine Fifth Reader, Ready in July 



THE 
ALDINE 
READERS 



FOR AUXILIARY WORK 

Aidlne Reading and Phonic Chart (com- 
bined) with supporter * • $}0.00 
Aldine Phonic Chart (leparate) with 

Mspporter •*•••• 7*00 

Phonic Cards (per set of 23) • • * «25 

Sight Word Cards, Chart Set (55 cards) .40 

Sight Word Cards, Primer Set (89 Cards) .65 
Rhyme Cards, each containing rhymes 

used in the Primer (a. hundred) • .60 



The Aldine Method of Teaching Reading has accomplished remarkable results. 
Children read independently after first week in school. It will cost you nothing 
to learn why and how. The Aldine Readers are unique. They do things. They 
work like maf[ic. Haven't seen them? Why not write us about it now? 



The Standard Literature Series now 
comprising s i x t y-n i n e low-priced, 
cloth-bound volumes, furnishes in at- 
tractive and durable form, choice se- 
lections from the works of the great 
writers of English prose and poetry, 
carefully edited and annotated by em- 
inent scholars and teachers to assist 
young students in their reading and 



STANDARD 

UTERATURE 

SERIES 



Study. These books are of especial 
value, therefore, for supplementary 
reading, critical study of English in 
schools, and home libraries of refer- 
ence. They include also the required 
books for college entrance require- 
ments to and including the year 1915. 
Send for descriptive list and sample. 
Over 25,000 copies sold in New York 
City alone. Teachers like them. 



NEWSON A COMPANY 



NEW YORK : BOSTON : CHICAGO 



spelling Made Interesting 



Aiton^s 

Descriptive 

Speller 

With or Without Diacritical Marks. 

The pupil is assisted in learning the sig- 
nificance of each new word by the idea of 
association. Words are grouped according to 
some topic of interest to the child, — ^the home, 
the playground, etc. An invaluable aid to 
each lesson is the use of dictation exercises 
taken from the best specimens of prose and 
poetry. An alphabetical index enables the 
teacher to turn quickly to lessons adapted to 
particular occasions or topics. 



Spaulding and Miller's 

Graded 

School Speller 

IN 7 PARTS 

On* afnall convenient book for 
*A.ch grade of school 

SOMETHING FRESH AND NEW 

Words are presented at the same time in 
columns and in use. The sentences are 
grouped naturally according to the manifold 
interests of childhood. The words are skil- 
fully arranged and carefully graded to help 
the pupil learn the *sound and meaning most 
readily. 



GINN AND COMPANY 

70 riFTH AVENUE 



Pviblishers 

NEW YORK 



In answerinr advertlMmeiiti please mention "The Boliool Journal." 
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MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY'S 



A ■•leot list of Aids mnd books n—dmd in ovory sohool and mdmvUd to ar\y systom of od\ioatlof\ 



Drawing and Art Material 

A firadcd Course in Mcdumlcal Drawtnl, by Ed. Ketdiimi 

A set of mechanical drawings for use in Grammar 
Schools, 6th to gth Grades. Six drawings in each set, 
with alphabet plate, in portfolio. Price, per set, $0.25. 

Bradley's firadcd Color Vortldios, by Kathryn fi. Dawson 

These portfolios arc the result of several years* care- 
ful observation and study of children's efforts in the 
use of colored crayons and water colors in the school- 
room under ordinary conditions. Splendid in theory and 
execution. Three sets. Price, per set, $0.35. 

Pose Drawinis of Children, by Bess B. Cleaveland 

A set of brush and ink drawings consisting of ten 
sketches of boys and girls, suggesting things in which 
they are interested and giving ideas for simple, natural 
poses. Ten plates, price, $0.50. 



What and How. 



Books 
H. 0. Palen and Anna W. Henderson 



Adapting to graded schools the kindergarten gifts, 
occupations, busy work, etc. The most important book 
ever published along this line of work. Printed in 21 
colors and beautifully bound. Price, $2.00 

A Year BooK lor Primary Grades, by Craves and Watkins 

A work adapting the kindergarten plays and games 
to the requirements of the primary grades. Recom- 
mended by the most noted educators. Send for special 
circular. Price, $1.25 



Manual Art With the Scissors, by Biary L Moran 

A beautiful and artistic book on paper cutting. 

Price, $0.75. 



INDUSTR.IAL WEAVING 

A new assortment of weaving mats and fringes for industrial work, made up from Bradley's Construction Papers. 
It contains Gray mats and fringes in assorted colors, to be cut as used. Size of mats 7x7 inches. Price per pkg., $0.25 

BroLdley's Tinted Construction OLnd DroLwing Peepers 

A line of paper for water-color and construction work which teachers who have used it say is superior to arty before 
offered. Fifteen beautiful colors, made especially for this assortment. Send for unique sample book and prices. 

The complete Bradley Catalogue, with special descriptive circulars of any or all of above items, sent free on re- 
quest. Address our nearest branch office or agency. 

MILTON BR.ADLEY COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 

BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA * SAN FRANCISCO 

CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 

TKomas Charles Co.. Ag*ntSp 80-82 Wabash Avs. Hoovsr Bros., Agsnts. 418 Cast Ninth Strost 



JUST PUBLISHED 

TheAppletonAritbmctics 

A New Series of Arithmetics 

By J. W. A. YOUNO, Aisistant ProfesBor of the Ped- 
agogy of Mathtmatics, Chicago University, and 

L. L. JACKSON, former Head of Departnftnt of Mathe- 
matics, State Normal School, Brockport, N. Y. 

The purpose of this Series- is to furnish the teacher 
a text-book which contains only safe and tried methods. 
These books recognize only such phases of the modem 
teaching of Arithmetic as have become standard— those 

which the tests of the 

last decade have shown 

worthy to endure. They 

strike the Golden Mean 

between Cultural Arith- 
metic and Formal Arithmetic. They employ modem 
Educational principles, and at the same time make the 
instruction conform to the average conditions and nec- 
essary practice of the schoolroom. 

TWO BOOK SERIES 

PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, Cloth .... 35 cents 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, Cloth 55 cents 

THREE BOOK SERIES 

PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, Cloth .... 35 cents 
INTERMEDIATE ARITHMETIC, Cloth . 40 cents 
ADVANCED ARITHMETIC, Cloth . . . 4p cents 

D. APPLETON & COMPANY 

NEW YORK CHICAGO 




nODERN 



ARE YOU INTERESTED IN 
PSYCHOLOGY? 

If -ao, you will wish to see 

The Mental Man 

By Gustav G. Wenzlaff 

This book is written from the point of view, 
not of the schoolmaster or theorist, but of a 
student and close observer of the human mind 
in its various states and workings. It will 
afford profitable reading for summer schools, 
institutes, teachers' reading circles and the 
general reading public. 

Price* $L10 

Ready June ist 

Charles K. MerHll Co. 



44 E. 23rd street. 



New York 



In tniwerlnr advtrtissmentf plsase mentlOB "The Sohool Jonmsl.' 



June, IdOd 
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RELIABLE COMMERCIAL TEXT-BOOKS 



The Williams & Rogers Commercial Publications are used more widely than all others 
of their kind combined. This phenomenal success is due to the fact that they are especially 
adapted to practical and satisfactory work in Commercial Schools and the Commercial Depart- 
ments of Secondary Schools. Among the more recent publications in the series are: 



Modern Illustrative Bookkeeping 

It grives careful instruction in the elements of 
bookkeeping; thorough drill in making records in 
books of original entry; easy and progressive in- 
struction for posting original, records; test ledeers 
to give students additional drill in closing ledger 
accounts; reproduced pen- written incoming vouch- 
ers, and individual price lists. 



Gano*s Commercial Law 

This volume provides a thorough, practical course 
in elementary commercial law, a knowledge of which 
cannot fail to be of great bendit to every business 
man. It presents only the most useful and valuable 
fundamental principles, and is so arranged that it is 
entirely in accord with the most approved methods 
of teaching this subject. 



Nloore*s New Commercial 4rlthmetlc 

In the preparation of this book, business men have 
been consulted freely. Its distinctive individuality 
is due to the manner in which the topics are treated 
and to the practical character and gi*eat variety of 
the problems. All complicated and obsolete subjects 
and all puzzles have been studiously avoided. 



Beldlno*s Commercial Correspondence 

This book affords a specific preparation for com- 
mercial life and makes the student able to write 
letters correctly and carry on a correspondence with 
ease and precision. The most approved office prac- 
tice along some kindred lines is clearly explained. 
The student is called upon to meet actual business 
problems. 



We iMue circulars which not only tell fully what these books are, but also 
■how how they are regarded by competent authorities. These circulars will 
be sent to any address on request. 



AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 



NEW YORK 



CINCINNATI 



CHICAGO 



The NEW ID£A in 
Teaching Reading 

As Embodied In 

THE SUMMERS 
READERS 

By MAVD 8VMNSRS 

Th9 Lii€raUir0 of Childhood pr€^€nf9d in th% 

JLaniuog^ of Childhoods 

P/ofusely And Beautifully IllustraUd Prom Oriirinal 
Drmwinga by 

LVCY PITCH PBRKUrS 

These Readers, first of all, establish a knowledge 
of words that relate to the life and action of the 
child. The beginner really lives and acts through 
his newly acquired vocabulary. Thus he learns to 
read as he grows in general activity — ^a natural, all- 
round development. Very soo'n the memory and 
imagination are called into play in a most powerful 
and direct way. The plan of the series as a whole 
is to utilize the child's most vital experiences in his 
acquisition of a vocabulary, continually relating his 
development and growth in language to the things 
that interest and attract him most. 

The Manual provides daily lessons worked out in 
detail for the guidance of the teacher. Reading les- 
sons and phonic lessons are given in orderly 
sequence. 

PRIMER: z 14 pages. Price 320. By mail, 38c. 

PIRST READER: 160 pages. Price 38c. By mail, 45c. 
SECOND READER: (in press) 
MANUAL POR TEACHERS: Price 50c. By maU, 56c. 

Frank D. Beattys & Company 

TU'BLISHB'RS 
225 Fifth Avonue NEW YORK CITY 

CORRBSPONDBlfCB INVITBD 
A. C. NoCLVRG 6i CO.. ChioAgo, WMtom Depository 



Important New Books for Teachers 

Ja»t PtMihmd 

MODERN METHODS for TEACHERS 

By Charles C. Boyer, Ph. D. 
Dtpt. of Pedagogy, Ktyitono SMt tform&l Sth—l, KuUft^wm, F«. 

A twentieth century hand-book for American teachers, 

Normal schools , and teachers' reading circles. 

ISmo. S46 pages. Cloth, $1.00 

THE STUDY OF NATURE 

B7 Bamnel Ohrlstlaa SohntMker, A. IL. Fh. 9. 
Of Woti Ck€Mi€f (F«.) Stoio Normd School. 

The author, with rare laticht mad skill, has here ^rea to 
teachers in orderly array such typical exercises and such appr» 
ciatiTC interpretation of the things in our common enTironaeat 
as to make delightful the interpreting of nature to a child. 
Four fall-page platos In eolors and gfty-aereB Una diawtoge. 
ISae. Cloth, |1.M 

THE EDUCATIONAL PROCESS 

By Arthur Gary Tleshaaa 
Ptdttgogy and Training, Sioio Normoi School, SKppory Roch, Fm. 

The author has had an extended discipline in the theory and 
the practice of educational things, and presents in this vohoae 
his best thought aa guidance for those who pssssss the hanger 
to know the meaning of erery act of the teacher to lisrms ef 
mula of law. 

Cloth, «l.tS 



purpose and in fonnuli 



No School Library is Complete Without 

uppiNcorrs new gazetteer 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 

Publishers Philadelphia 



In answertog advertisemento please mention "The Bohool Journal." 
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New Macmillan Books 



A MANUAL OP SCHOOL MUSIC IN ELE- 
MENTARY GRADES.— By Frank R. Rix, A.B^ 
M. D., Director of Music in the Public Schools of 
New York City. zamo. Cloth. ziii+a66 pages. 
9ijoo net 

Here is something practical, definite, and compre- 
hensive for the intelligent teacher, who may not have 
had the same training in Music as in other subjects, 
and who is anxious to improve her work. The 
WORK PLANS for all grades are novel and will be 
found extremely helpful and suggestive to all super- 
visors and class teachers. 

HIGH SCHOOL COURSE IN LATIN COMPO- 
SITION.— By Charles McCoy Baker, Horace 
Mann High School, Teachers College, and Alez- 

. ander James Inglis, Horace Mann High School, 
Teachers College, zamo. Cloth, xili+464 pages. 
$z.oo net. 

This book provides a complete course in writing 
Latin for school use. It consists of three parts, ar- 
ranged for practice in writing Latin during the last 
three years of school, and in addition, for reference 
work, provides a summary of the Elements of Syn- 
tax treated systematically by topics. The work is 
one of the most practical of recent accessions to the 
Macmillan school-texts. 



DICTATION DAY BY DAY.— By Kate Van Wag- 
enen. Principal Public School No. a, Borough of 
the Bronx, New York City. In four Books. 

Second Year. zamo. Cloth. vii+ 86 pages, z8c.net. 

Third Year. zamo. Cloth. vii-fzo3 pages, z8c.net. 

Fourth Year. zamo. Cloth, vii+zoy pages, aoc.net. 

Fifth Year. zamo. Cloth, vii-fz^o pages, aoc.net. 

The work here has been planned with reference to 
the Course of Study of New York, Boston, Chicago 
and Philadelphia, and is based on the known princi- 
ples of Psychology and Child-study. Absolute Sim- 
plicity, Constant Repetition, and the Maintenance of 
Interest by the use of carefully chosen and graded 
material are the resulting features. The unnatural 
arrangements of columns of words is reduced to a 
minimum, and the typography and spacing are such 
as best meet hygienic requirements. 

BEGINNERS' BOTANY.^By L. H. Bailey, zamo. 
Cloth. Illustrated. ix+ao8 pages. 60c. net. 

An attractive and teachable text for the secondary 
school, dealing mainly with types familiar in the 
United States. The degree of statement is carefully 
adapted to the need of the beginning pupil. Plenty 
of opportunity is given for individual work in the 
"Suggestions" following each chapter. 



BOSTON 
CHICAGO 



THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 

64^6 HFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 



ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO 



WE WISH TO HELP YOU TEACH A BEHER SCHOOL 



WE OFFER HELP 



nr AXITHXSTIO. 

Arithmetical Reference and Solution 
Book. 465 pages 91.1ft 

County Superintendent's Questions in 
Arithmetic 1ft 

One Hundred Lessons in Fractions. A 
splendid book for teachers of all 
grades 8ft 

Prmiary Number Cards, S50 cards to 
hand to the pupils to make combina- 
tions, busy work, etc., per doten sets .00 
nr OEOOBAPHT. 

Analytical Questions in Geography. 
One thousand questions with answers .8ft 

How to Teach and Study Geography — 
No. 1 — South America and Europe. .ftO 
No. 2 — North America 7ft 

Outlines in Geography. Topical out- 
lines, important facts for supple- 
mentary work 1ft 

Lar^e line of Supplementary Reading, 
Little Journeys, etc. 

Full line of Stencil Maps, Wall Maps, 
Globes, Charts, etc 

zv 'histobt. 

Hall's Outlines of United States His- 
tory. Brought down to January, 1909 .80 

Ensign's Outlines, Tables and Sketches 
of United States History. Over 
100,000 copies sold 8ft 

United States History Cards. 110 cards 
with salient facts and questions 40 



LANOUAOE AND OB 

Digest of Infinitives and Participles. 
Also outlines in Mathematical and 
Physical Geography, Technical Gram- 
mar, etc I .8ft 

Outlines and Exercises in English 
Grammar. Intended for High 
Schools. Academies, teachers' in- 
dividual use, etc 8ft 

Primary Reproduction Stories 10 

Busy Work Language Cards. 76 Les- 
sons with hosts of exercises 80 

COXPOSZTZON, OKTHOGRAPETp ETC. 

Hall's Composition Outlines. Outlines, 
plans, schemes, etc .1ft 

Composition Through Life and Litera- 
ture 8ft 

Orthography, Etymology and Punctua- 
tion 60 

Peterson's First Steps in English 
Composition 40 

How to Write Compositions. 04 pages .1ft 

BEADZXa, LZTEBATXTBE AVD ELOCU- 
TZOV. 

Straw's Lessons in Expression and 
Physical Drill. 

Studies in voice, physical exercises, se- 
lections for analysis and practice 60 

One Hundred Authors. Guide for 
teaching literature SO 



Outlines in English and American 
Literature, treating the subject by 
periods. A valuable work. f .80 

Studies in American and English Lit- 
erature. 647 pages 1.00 

OPEKZHO AND OEHEBAL EXEBOZBES. 

Morning Exercises. Scripture reading^ 

literarr selections, etc 80 

Select Stories for Opening Exercises. 

266 pages .80 

Character Building or Ethical Plan 

Books. Vol., each 96 

Memory Gems for Home and School. . .10 

Young Folks' Book of Etiquette 86 

Talks About Common Things 86 

Easy Experiments. Chemistry and 

pnilosopny 26 

Sander's Opening Exercises for Schools .80 

PSDAGOOT, TEAOHZVO, ETC. 

How to Keep Order 15 

Turning Points in Teaching 26 

Art of Questioning 15 

Hughes' Mistakes m Teaching 40 

First School Year 60 

Suggestions for Seat Work, Busy 

Work, etc .15 

McKeever's Psychologic Method in 

Teaching l.QO 

The Plan Books, Pnraary. Full set. 

18.86. Any month 25 



The above and hundreds of others fully described in our TEACHERS' CATALOGUE. If you do not 
have a copy send for it. 

Other catalogues of value-school Supplies, Entertainment, Kindergarten, Industrial and Manual Train- 
ing. Any catalogue sent on request. 

A. FLANAGAN COMPANY, 338-344 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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The Best E^quipment for Life 

This Equipment is what the children must have. It is what you are trying to give them ; but it 
calls for more than a mere use of school years ; it calls for the very best means of training by which 
those years may be used to advantage. The books here quoted give that training. Embodying the 
essence of each subject, presented in the most delightful and helpful way, they all stand for the 
maximum of development in the minimum of time. 

Try Them 



DODGE'S ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY 
By Richard E. Dodge $0.65 

DODGE'S ADVANCED GEOGRAPHY— 

By Richard E. Dodge 1.20 

MACE'S PRIMARY HISTORY, STORIES 
OF HEROISM— By William H. Mace... .65 

MACE'S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES—By William H. Mace 1.00 

LINEBARGER'S ELEMENTARY CHEM- 
ISTRY— By C. E. Linebarger 1.00 



LINEBARGER'S LABORATORY MAN- 
UAL — By C. E. Linebarger 50 

HAVANA AND BEATTY'S COMPOSI- 
TION AND RHETORIC— By Rose M. 
Kavana and Arthur Beatty i.oo 

LITERARY READINGS— By Charles E. 
Curry 75 

LANGUAGE THROUGH NATURE, LIT- 
ERATURE AND ART— By H'. Avis 
Perdue and Sarah Griswold 45 

INDUSTRIAL AND SOCIAL HISTORY 
SERIES— By Katherine E. Dopp. Per book 45 



Illustrated with the highest class pen drawings, photographs from life, wash drawings, or mono- 
tints, as the subject calls for, beautifully printed and substantially bound, these books have every 
attraction, as well as every value as school texts. 

Rand McNally & Company 

CmCAGO NEW YORK 



The Two Best Book Covers 

THEY'RE JBWEEPINQ THE COUNTRY 



' c 

1 


it" ^ 





The Neatffit Ctver 



Requires no fitting, no 
stic^^ing, no adjusting. 
Made to fit individual 
books. Can put on from 
six to ten per minute. 
Name of book printed on 
side and back of each 
cover. 



A one-piece adjustable 
cover. Broad gluing sur- 
faces that hold. Very 
easy to adjust. No ex- 
tra pieces to come loose. 
Accurately cut and per- 
fectly folded. Made in 
five sizes to fit all books. 




The Neatrit Adiestable Cever 



It is just as essential to be up-to-date in book covers 
as it is to choose the best books. There is just as much 
difference between the Neatfit covers and those used 
previous to their invention as there is between a horse- 
car and a modern electric. 

Let us have your order for the coming year. 
We guarantee our stock and fit. 

The National Rook Cover Co. 

SYRACUSE : NEW YORK 



A Necessity in Every Wett Equipped School 

WEBSTH'S 
INTERNATIONALDiaiONARY 

It is a constant source of knowledge. It 
not only answers questions concerning new 
words, spelling, pronunciation, etc., but also 
questions about places, noted people, foreign 
words, and many other subjects. A Veritable 
Library in One Book. 

President Eliot of Harvard fittingly says: 
"The International is a wonderfully compact 
storehouse of accurate information." 

The recently enlarged edition contains 25,000 
added words. The valuable Gazetteer and Bio- 
graphical Dictionary have been carefully re- 
vised. Constant emendations keep the volume 
fully abreast of the times. 2380 Pages. 5000 
Illustrations. YOU SHOULD OWN THE 
INTERNATIONAL.' 



WEBSTER'S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 
Largest of our abridgments. Regular and Thin Paper 
Editions. 
1110 Pages and 1400 Illustiations 
Write for "Dictionary Wrinkles," FREE. Mention 
in your request this paper and receive a set of Colored 
Maps, pocket size. 

G. & C. MERRIAM OOMPAmr, Sprlngfldd, Mass. 
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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
COnPANY'S 



TEH-BOOKS 



TAPPAN»S 

FISKE'S 
LARNED'5 



WEBSTER- 
COOLEY 



HOLBROOK'S 



OTHER 
PRinERS, Etc. 



BAILEY- 
MANLY. 

Iv* L^* ^* 

For all grades 
SIMOND'S 



OTHER BOOKS 



RECENTLY 
PUBLISHED 

1909 

EDUCATIONAL 

CATALOGUE 



AXEBIOAir HEBO BTOtlXEB. Oradei 4-6 |0 

OXTB OOTTNTBT'S STOBT. Grades ft-6 

EVOLAVD'B STOBT. Oradet 7-8 

AXEBIOA'8 LZTEBATI7BE. Hiyh School 

EKGLAHD'S LITEBATTTBE. Hlffh School 

ENGLAim'S AlTD AXEBZCA'S LITEBATTTBE 1 

I STOBT OF THE GBEEX PEOPLE. Oradei 6-6 

(KISTOBT OF THE XTVITED STATES. Gradee 7-8 1 

( CIVIL GOYEBKHENT. Hiffh School 1 

i HISTOBT OF EKGLAim. Hlf h School 1 

(HI8T0BT OF THE I7NITED STATES. Hifh School... 1 

WEBSTEB-COOLET LAirOTTAGE SEBIES. Twelve 

volumes. 
By appropriate grouping of these texts the requirements 
of every system of schools from rrade 4 up through the 
high ichool can be met. Complete descriptive circulars are 
.free npon reaueet. 

[THE HIAWATHA PBIXEB. Gradee 1-8 
THE BOOK OF NATTTBE XTTHB. Oradei 8-8 
NOBTHLAKD HEBOES. Gradei 4-6 



Grade 1 

. Grade 8 

FOLK STOBIES. 



THE BEGIKNEB'S PBIHEB. 
THE BEGIKKEB'S BEADEB. 
SCUDDEB'S FABLES AND FOLK STOBIES. Illus. 

Gradei 8-4 

STEVENSON'S CHILDBEN'S CLASSICS IN DBAXATIC 

FOBK. Gradei 8-4 

SWEX AND SHEBWOOD'S A PBIHEB OF NTTBSEBT 

BHTXES 



1TKE BAILET-XANLT SPELLING BOOK. 
Complete in one volume 
Part One. Gradei 8-4 
Part Two. Grades 6-8 



Gradei 8-8. 



40 
45 

86 

80 
80 

46 

40{ 
80 , 

86' 
.16 
80 



TEACHERS 
MAGAZINE 

FOR PRIMARTv GRADES 

This magazine is devoted exclusively 
to the work in the first four grades. 
Its material is prepared by teachers and 
supervisors in close touch with actual 
conditions in the classroom. The de- 
vices suggested have had practical trial 
and been proved effective and helpful. 
The corps of editors and contributors 
represent every part of the country and 
make Teachers Magazine truly na- 
tional in the breadth of its interests. 
Here are some of the departments 
and their editors for the coming year: 
Primary Arithmetic, Harriet E. Peet; 
Geography. Anna J. Linehan, Dorothy 
Wells, and Margaret M. Coale; Con- 
structive J Work, Cheshire L. Boone; 

' Physiology, Ella B. Hallock ; Nature 
Study, Annie Chase, ' Louise Mitchell 
and Lillian E. Flint; Dramatization, E. 
Feme Hague; Busy Work, Agnes E. 
Quish and Eleanor T. Leary. Regular 
features such as Entertainments, Calis- 
thenics, Reading, Memory Gems. Music 
and Calendars will also be marked by 

I 01 iginality of treatment. 

Price* $1.00 a year 



rTHE BIVEBSIDE LITEBATVBE SEBIES. 

An illustrated descriptive catalogue of the complete 
I series giving the table of contents of each volume will be 
sent upon re^ueit. Over 200 volumes, of which 161 list at 
Ll5 cents in paper, or 86 oenti in linen. 

fA STUDENT'S HISTOBT OF ENGLISH LITEBATUBE. 1 
A STUDENT'S HISTOBT OF AXEBICAN LITEBATUBE. 

[_ In press. 



86 



BBTANT'S HOW TO TELL STOBIES TO CHILDBEN. 

For Teacheri 1 00 

BBTANT'S STOBIES TO TELL TO CHILDBEN. For 

Teacheri 1 00 

HAZABD'S THBEE TEABS WITH THE POETS. 

Gradei 1-8 60 

fHINCHXAN A GUXXEBE'S LIVES OF GBEAT ENG- 
LISH WBITEBS. High School 1 60 
FOSTEB'S ABGUMENTATION AND DEBATING. High 
School and College 1 86 

r Our Complete Educational Catalogue for 19C9 ii now ready 
^ for diitribution. It deicrlbei all of the text booki liited above 
Land nearly 600 otheri. FBEE UPON BEQUEST. 



HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 



Boston 



New York 



Chicago 



By JAMICS L. HUGHES 
lRsp«o«or off Sohools, Toronto 



TEACHING TO READ 

Reading well means getting thought from language — rapidly, accurately, comprehensively. Old 
methods of teaching made the show exercise of reading aloud the end to be sought. These methods 
failed, in most cases, to develop swift, accurate readers. Less than one-tenth of our reading is 
done aloud. Why make it the ideal — especially when it has been demonstrated that those who have 
first gained efficiency in the thought-getting process of silent reading in the end prove the best 
oral readers? 

The author's plans and devices for developing this power are as sound as his logic. His 
method is built upon a full knowledge of what will help the teacher in the most practical way. 
16mo. Cloth 60 centi net 



Educational 
Foundations 



PROFESSIONAL READING 

Brings to the teacher each month the 
freshest contributions to pedagogic 
thought. The various lines of advance 
in the science and art of teaching are 
discussed in the spirit of broad-minded 
iitquiry. 

The object of Educational Founda- 
tions is to make available material for 
growth in professional efficiency — this 
means advance in place of stagnation. 

Next year articles upon the course of 
study will be contributed bv Dr. Joseph 
S. Taylor and Dr. C. B. Gilbert. The 
former will devote his attention to His- 
tory and the latter to Geography. There 
will be a special department given up 
to the Historv of Education. School 
Hygiene and Moral Education will be 
topics for particular discussion. Each 
number will contain a set of questions 
for examination and review in addition 
to its other regular features. 

Price, $1.25 a Year 
COBIBINATION PRICES 



Teachers Magazine . . . 

Educational Foundations . 

Teachers Magazine . . . 

The School Journal . . . 

The School Journal . . . 

Educational Foundations . 

Teachers Magazine . . . 

The School Journal . . . 

Educational Foundations . . 

Periodicals must be sent to the 

Write for Stmple Copiet ud 



$1.00 I 

1.25 f 
$1.00 I 

1.00 f 
$1.00 t 

1.25 S 
$1.00 

1.00 

1.25 



Both 
18.00 

Both 
11.80 

Both 
$8.00 

AH 
Three 
18.86 

same address. 
Protpectu 



ii,«.......„.h.r:|»v%%^''u];v';rffirSkTS?N«s¥?."irT.oN..o,.„..n.. A. S. Baincs & Company 



A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 
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THE SCHOOL JOVRNiJ. 

A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF LDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 
(EstabUflhed in 1870) 

Partial List of Contents for June 

Equal Pay for Equal Work — Schools and Patriotism — 
Making the Desert Bloom — ^The Educational Exhibit at 
Seattle — Fun as a Concomitant of Education — (Editorial) 373 
Memory Gems for Grammar Grades .... 376 

Practical Nature Study: Vegetation 378 

Making Nature Study a Tonic, Not a Task .381 

Some Practical Helps for Nature Study .... 383 

A Week with the Fifth Grade 384 

Live Mathematics ........ 386 

Grammar School Course in Literature: Work for June . 387 
Chief Traffic Routes of the World (Note) .387 

Present Day History and Geography . '390 

When Is a Cord Not a Cord? 394 

Reading Course for the Well-read Teacher -394 

Natural Resources of the United States: The Cotton Industry 396 
Outlines of United States History ..... 400 
The Flag Celebration : 'Story of the Stars and Stripes . 404 
National Education Association ..... 408 

Meetings and Summer Schools . . 410 

Notes of New Books ........ 414 

PXIOX— The ■ttbtcription prioa it One Dollar a year, payable in ad- 
vance Fifteen cenU a oopy. 

FOITAOX Zi FSXFAZD bj the pnbUahert for all anbicriptiona in the 
United Statea, Hawaiian IiUndt, Philippine lalandiL Gnam, Porto Rleo, 
Tutttila (Samoa), Shanahai, Cmoal Zone, Cuba, and Mesieo. For Gui- 
ada twenty centa ahoold be added for poataae. and for all other eoon- 
tries in the Poatal Union thirty centa shonld be added for poetage. 
OXAWS or APDBgil When a chanfe of addreaa b ordered, both 
th e ne w an d the o ld addreai mnat be giyen. 

HOW TO XXXIT— Renittaneca should be aent by Draft on New York, 
Expreaa-Order, or Ifoney^Order, pajrable to the order of ▲• ■. Samoa 
Ik Oompany. Caah ahould be tent in Registered Letter. 

PVBUBHZD MOVTHLT XXOZPT JVLT AVD AVOIFST 

A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, Publulien 

Honry B. Bamos Courtlandt D. Banies 

11-15 Eaat 24th StrMt NEW YORK CITY 

Entered as Second Cass Mail Matter at New York, N. Y., Post Office. 



The Bentley School of Music 

ALTS L BENTLET. Bireetor 



SUMMER SCHOOL 

Personally oenduotod by Alys E. Bentloy for 
Supervisors and Teaohers of Muslo 

A Three Weeks' Course in Normal Methods. 
First Session, July 12 to July 31, 1909, both 
inclusive. Second Session, August 9 to Au- 
gust 28, 1909, both inclusive. Registration 
should be made at once. 



Miss Bentley has created a demand for teach- 
ers trained in the methods of School Music 
instruction, for which her own work has be- 
come widely known. To meet this demand a 
Summer School of Music was established two 
years ago and will be continued this year. 
The Session of the School will be held at the 
Summer Home of Miss Bentley, a camp, beau- 
tifully situated on Upper Chateauguay Lake 
in the northern Adirondacks, New York. 

For full partioulars address 

EDITH C. WESTCOTT. Manager 
3400 Prospect Ave. Washingten. D. C. 



JUST PUBLISHED 



Plays and Games 

For Indoors and Out 

By BBI«I«K RAGNAR PARSONS 

These recreative activities offer one of the best forms 
of physical exercise for young children. The child's 
imagination is enlisted and stimulated. He is a farmer, 
digging his field, stooping to plant seed, swinging the 
scythe, or a woodman wielding his axe; or he plays 
that .he is a frog jumpiitg or a bird flying; or he be- 
comes a knight on a prancing horse. In all these plays 
it is his own imagination which prompts the action. 
The monotony and — to the child — meaninglessness of the 
ordinary drill exercise is entirely avoided. 

The plays are arranged in sequences which permit of 
correlation with whatever is the central interest of 
the class at any particular time. Such a sequence is 
A Visit to the Farm. This is a part of a chapter on 
The Seasons, which is grouped in the general division. 
Nature. Other general divisions are : , The Industrial 
Life of Man, The Social Life of Man, The Heroic 
Life of Man, The Historic Life of Man. The volume 
is profusely illustrated from photographs. 

8vo« Cloth lUnstrated S1.50 net 

Graded 6aines and Rhythmic Exercises 

By MARION BROMLEY NEWTON 

Supervisor of Physical Training. Rochester. N. Y. 

Bdited bj Ada Van Stone Harris 

Contains more than two hundred and fifty games, 
old and new, suited for classroom and playground. 
These are classified according to their character and 
grouped by grades. A few of the characteristic divi- 
sions are: Games of Imitation; Games of Sense-per- 
ception; Marches; Animal Imitations; Industrial Imi- 
tations; Rhythmic Plays; Festival Games; Grecian 
Games, etc. The illustrations are all from photographs. 
8vo. Cloth Illustrated $1.25 net 



The Folk Dance Book 

By C. WARD CRAMPTON, M. D. 

Director of Physical 1 raining;, N«w York City 

Folk dances offer vigorous physical exercise in an 
attractive form. They are free and spontaneous, while 
the music to which they are danced lends them grace 
and rhythm. They have the vitality characteristic of 
primitive forms of self-expression. Xot only do they 
offer fine individual movements, but also excellent con- 
certed action on the part of an entire class or group of 
dancers. 

These forty-one dances were chosen from the native 
dances of many countries for their especial fitness for 
use in schools, gymnasiums, and playgrounds. There 
are full directions for the performance of each, and the 
original music is supplied, in form large enough for 
convenient use at the piano. 

Among the most famous dances in this volume are: 
The Irish Lilt; Highland Fling; Finnish Reel; Lassies* 
Dance; Children's Polka; Fryksdalspolska ; Nickodick- 
omdij ; Chain Dance ; Irish Jig. etc. 

4to. Cloth $1.50 net 

Foii( Dances and Sanies 

By CAROI«INE CRAWFORD 

Teachers College, Colombia University 
A collection of thirty-nine Finnish, Swedish, Scotch, 
English, German, French and Bohemian dances with 
directions and music for each. The Finnish dances 
include: Alands Flicka, Skvaller-Ulla, Sjalaskuttan, 
Sappo, Stigare, Harvest Dance, Sigurdsvaket. 

The introduction of these dances gives a pleasing 
variety to the physical training course. They also may 
be used effectively in entertainments and festival ex- 
ercises. 

4 to. Cloth Frontispiece $1.50 net 



S 



From your Bookseller or direct from the Publishers 

BAKNES & COMPANY ■ N EW 



YORK 
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SILVER, BUkDEn & COMPANY'S 

Standard Texts for Elementary Schools include: 



The Rational Method in Reading 

Primer, five readers and man- 
ual combinine the sentence and 
phonetic taetnods. Insures to 



the pupil correct pronunciation, large vocabulary, 
instant grasp of new words. 

The Silver-Burdett Readers 

A series of five readers, national in scope, based on 
the best principles of pedagogy. Noteworthy for the 
vital literary quality of the subject matter. 

Stepping Stones to Literature 

A unique series of eight readers, cbmbining: the nec- 
essary technique with a real course in literature. 
Distinctive for their artistic qualities. 



Guide Books to English 

Language work on lines entire- 



Grammar 



ly new, practical, inspiring, lead- 
ing to a correct use of lan- 
guage, command of grammar and an appreciation 
of the best literature. 

First Steps in the History of Our Country 



History in its most fascinating 
form; events and epochs 
grouped around entertaining 
stories of the lives of forty tiistinguished Americans. 



History 



Essentials of U. S. History 

Full of incident, anecdote — ^all that eoes to make 
the story of our country's history. The essential 
spirit — in addition to the essential facts— is inspira- 
tion to love of country. Pre-eminently a teachable 
text-book. 

Sensenig-Anderson Arithm etics 

A practical three-book series of 
exceptional merit offering ma- 
terial that is up-to-date and to 
the point. Its problems are business-like, clear and 
sensible. Throughout the series the developm^it of 
the subject is logical and absolutely inductive. 

Conn's Physiologies 

Introductory Physiolo^ and Hy- 
giene, Elementary Physiology 
and Hygiene. 



Arithmetic 



These physiologies for lower grammar ^ades and 
for higher grammar grades present, in interesting 
and suitable form, laws of health which every child 
should know. Thoroughly modem in their treat- 
ment of the important subjects of alcohol, narcotics, 
tuberculosis and infection. 

The Modern Music Series 



Music 



Represents the latest thought in 

musical pedagogy, comprises the 

most delightful collection of 

children's songs ever published, develops the musical 

sense and gives a knowledge of musical elements. 



REPRESENTATIVE HIGH SCHOOL TEXTS 



The First Year of Latin 

Thorough instruction in the es- 



Utin 



sential features of Latin gram- 
mar with definite preparation 



for the reading of Caesar. 

Caesar's Gallic War 

The only edition that provides all the text, all the 
grammar and all the composition required for sec- 
ond year work. Compact, economical, attractive. 

The Development of the State 

A vigorous, clear-cut exposition 
of the evolution and organiza- 
tion of the state. Thoroughly 



Political Science 



scientific, yet at the same time vital and vivid. 

Elements of Economics 

The chief facts in the upbuilding of industries, the 
leading principles of economic science and the most 
important public problems are clearly and interest- 
ingly set forth. 



Government : 
Form in the 



Civics 



teresting, non-technical treatise. 



Its Origin, Grovrth and 
United States 

A study of federal government, 
furnishing principles and facts 
of practical value. A clear, in- 



The Essentials of Algebra 



Mathematics 



Characterized by the complete- 
ness of the treatment of Factor- 
ing, the free use of the Graph 
in explaining equations and in the large number of 
interesting and carefully graded exercises. 

Elements of Geometry 

Systematic and logical in its presentation^ clear and 
practical in its treatment of the subject of originals 
and particularly effective in its arrangement of theo- 
rems into groups. 

First Year English for High Schools 



English 



Work in composition and rhet- 
oric, based on the best litera- 
ture. This book meets the re- 
quirements of the New York Educational Depart- 
ment, and is an ideal text for any high school. 

Silver Series of Classics 

The best classics in prose and poetry for school use 
and college preparation, edited by men and women 
of recognized authority and erudition. 

Silver Series of Modem Language 
Text-Books 



A systematic and well-graded 
series of text-books in French, 
German and Spanish, skilfully 
edited to meet the real needs of the classroom. 



I 



Complete "Brief Educational Catalogue" containing the titles of the 
more than five hundred standard text-hooka which we publish, and special i»- 
formation as to any of them, will gladly be sent to any address upon request, 

SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 

NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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Equal Pay for Equal Work 

The State Legislature of New York passed a 
bill framed to make mandatory the payment of 
equal salaries to men and women teachers doing 
equal work. Mayor McClellan has vetoed it, as 
he did before in a similar case. He takes the posi- 
tion that the Board of Estimate has full power 
to act in matters of salary equalization without 
legislative interference. He suggests, further, 
that by equalizing the salaries of men and women 
teachers an injustice is done to those women who 
are not in competition with men, especially those 
in the primary grades. 

The one important constructive move made by 
Mayor McClellan is the declaration that a com- 
mission should be appointed to investigate the 
causes that led to the appeal by the teachers to 
the legislature in regard to the adjustment of 
salaries. The conmiission is to consist of persons 
who are not teachers and have no connection with 
either the Board of Education or the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment. These are the con- 
ditions to be investigated : 

First, the average rates of living of teachers, both male 
and female, in this city, and to ascertain if possible the 
general trend of responsibilities which they have to meet 
on the salary offered to them by the city. 

Second, to compare, as near as possible, the salary rates 
in other cities with those offered to teachers In this city. 

Third, to investigate and accurately determine what in- 
crease to the budget such recommendations as they may 
deem proper to submit will make. 

Mayor McClellan is to be commended for insist- 
ing that these matters should be investigated. 
There are, however, several important considera- 
tions which do not seem to be adequately covered 
in the scope of the commissions' inquiry, unless 
the phrase "general trend of responsibilities" is 
permitted to be sufficiently elastic to include an 
examination into the comparative efficiency or suf- 
ficiency of men and women in the various posi- 
tions under the Board of Education. 

If the Mayor's commission is to supply a re- 
port that reasonable people may well accept as au- 
thoritatively conclusive, a sufficient appropriation 
must be made to allow consulting with experts. 
The economic phases of the inquiry are easily de- 
termined. The educational phases are not. 

We lack impersonal standards for the compara- 
tive judgment of the efficiency of teachers. So 
there is much division of opinion and consequent 
injustice. It is not at all improbable that a teacher 
will be marked "Excellent" by one inspector and 
"Poor" by another. The inspectors again may be 
declared efficient or inefficient, by others who pre- 
tend to know what such an inspector should be 
and do. Opinion rules. And opinion is a fickle 
thing. A basis of established facts supplies the 
only reliable assurance of ultimate justice. Dr. 
J. M. Rice has proved that an impersonal standard 
of this kind is possible. But little has been done 
by lawful authority to promote the recognition of 



the demonstration. That is why assertions of the 
superiority of men over women teachers, or vice 
versa, may pass for legal currency. Prerogatives 
may be governed by them, and salaries graded 
accordingly. 

No reasonable citizen would deny that the pay 
of teachers should be regulated by merit rather 
than by sex. But we must have a standard for 
judging merit. 

If the investigation should prove that the school 
system is actually in need of men teachers in the 
elementary schools and that the only reason for 
not appointing enough men at the present time 
is that they are not to be had with the salaries 
that are paid, the argument in favor of "equal pay 
for equal work" will be stronger than ever. 

Men receive considerably less as teachers than 
they do in other occupations making equal de- 
mands as regards preparation and responsibility. 
They have failed to secure more attractive sala- 
ries because there have always been plenty of 
women ready to take their places even for less 
money. It might be said that by raising the sala- 
ries of women to the scale now prevailing for men 
the competition would become more intense than 
ever, and the likelihood of an increase to attract 
men would vanish altogether. On the other hand, 
it is just possible that, having to pay "men sala- 
ries," the boards of education will put more men 
into the places where these prevail, and thus 
gradually eliminate women from the best salaried 
positions. The latter result rests, of course, on 
the assumption, never yet actually proved, that 
men in certain positions in elementary schools pro- 
duce better results than women. 

Mayor McClellan's commission will have to face 
questions like the following: Are men needed as 
teachers in the elementary schools? In what 
grades or under what conditions? Are men su- 
perior to women? What places, if any, must al- 
ways be filled by men? Questions such as these 
strike clearly at the root of the contentions which 
impelled teachers to go to the State Legislature 
with demands for "equal pay for equal work." 
The sort of investigation that is needed to answer 
them necessitates an extensive examination into 
the comparative efficiency of men and women 
teachers in various positions and under varying 
conditions. There is no doubt that it is urgently 
heeded. The argument so far is all on the side 
of the agitators of "equal pay for equal work." 



It may be asking too much, at the present stage 
of progress, to call for an abolition of "home 
work," but there would seem to be no valid objec- 
tion to the insistence that all school work, — ^and 
this includes "home work," — shall be done at 
school. The probable result of a rule of this kind 
will be to reduce home work to a minimum. That 
in itself would be a good result hygienically as well 
as in every other way. At any rate this proposi- 
tion is well worth discussing in connection with 
the question of how to reduce eye strain. 
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Schools and Patriotism 

Poor Paris! Poor France! On the one hand, 
the "Internationalists," who would abolish all 
government if they could; on the other, "Royal- 
ists" scheming to re-establish the throne of Na- 
poleon. Not so very long ago it was "mourir pour 
la patrie," and now one shouts "d bos la repub- 
lique!" and the other "d bas la patrie T 

There are those who ascribe the present up- 
heavals to the separation of the state and church. 
They forget that the same conditions that prevail 
to-day exisited before that separation took place, 
only a few short years ago. In fact, the separa- 
tion is the result of the same causes that devel- 
oped into the present turmoil. Fundamentally the 
trouble is that there is a lack of patriotism, the 
sort of patriotism that spells faith in the existing 
form of government. 

The Latin needs a little of the Anglo-Saxon so- 
cial spirit to modify his intense individualism, 
which too often becomes plain selfishness. The 
best men and women of France realize this, but 
they have not yet been able to bring the public 
conscience under the sway of a great social ideal, 
such as our "democracy" represents, for example. 

The separation of the church and state and the 
turmoil caused by labor agitators have naturally 
inflamed the spirits. Brother contends with 
brother. There is no great national ideal to unite 
the factions. That can only grow in the garden 
of public education. The salvation of France, as 
of any republic, rests on the schools of the nation. 
"Universal education of the people in common 
schools free to all" — ^that is the baptism the na- 
tion is in need of. 

Not until there are real "common" schools and 
those schools have become the social centers for 
the various communities will the republic rest on 
a solid foundation. It is well for us to keep this 
thought in mind for ourselves. We are rapidly 
approaching an economic crisis similar to that 
which is stirring France at the present time. Our 
hope for a happy solution, however, rests on a 
firm foundation. It is built on our faith in the 
common schools and our faith in the principles 
underlying our form of government. In other 
words, it is built on patriotism and the conviction 
that more patriots are being developed every day 
in the schools that perpetuate the social ideas of 
the Fathers. 



Making the Desert Bloom 

What the common school can do for a people 
even under apparently most adverse conditions is 
well illustrated in School No. 4, New York City, 
of which Miss Lizzie E. Rector is principal. A 
finely illustrated article describing the problem 
and how it is solved there will be found in the 
May number of The World's Work. This school 
is in the heart of the crowded ghetto. There are 
two hundred and fifty small boys and more than 
two thousand girls in attendance. Almost all the 
parents are Polish Jews. Ninety-eight per cent, 
speak a foreign language at home. The cleanli- 
ness and neatness of the children, not only in gen- 
eral appearance but in every bit of written work, 
must impress the visitor most forcibly with the 
powerful influence of the school upon those who 
come under its sway. In the midst of squalor, 
noise, smells and congestion, there stands this 
temple of education. The light and sweetness ra- 
diating from it keep alive and nurture the hu- 
manity that is to redeem the crowded wilderness. 



Incidentally, the school shows what a woman can 
do as principal of a great city school. 

Not so very far from Miss Rector's school is 
School No. 147, presided over by Dr. William L. 
Ettinger. What he with his sixty-seven teachers 
is doing for the thousands of children from the 
slums ha^ been occasionally referred to in The 
School Journal. There are other schools that 
daily bring equally great blessings into their com- 
munities. But visitors to New York City should 
not fail to include both Miss Rector's and Dr. Et- 
tinger's school in their tour of observation. 

The school of which Miss Hester A. Roberts is 
principal (No. 10) is located in one of the most 
desirable residential parts, with plenty of light 
and fresh air and homes of comfort all around. It 
is limited to kindergarten and primary classes up 
to and including the sixth school year, both boys 
and girls. On May 11a contest was held between 
the fifth and sixth year teams of the girls' Ath- 
letic Club connected with the school. The folk- 
dancing and games, which had been taught to the 
pupils by Miss Zaida Lester Weets, were very 
much enjoyed. 



The I/ducational ILxhibit at Seattle 

The Alaska- Yukon-Pacific Exposition at Seattle 
has been planned on a magnificent scale. Best of 
all, it has back of it a sensible view of the service 
which such an exposition can render to civiliza- 
tion. Education has been given liberal opportuni- 
ties for display. All the various states are repre- 
sented. Alaska, Hawaii and the Philippines have 
attractive exhibits. Japan and a number of Euro- 
pean countries have also made contributions to 
the exposition, which afford the visitor an oppor- 
tunity to note recent progress in the education of 
the young. 

The National Bureau of Education has supplied 
a most appropriate exhibit. The movements for 
the uplift and extension of rural education receive 
particular attention. Improvements actually un- 
der way are represented by concrete examples col- 
lected by expert collaborators under the direction 
of U. S. Commissioner Elmer Ellsworth Brown. 
The industrial phases naturally receive the lion's 
share of attention. Agriculture, household occu- 
pations and manual arts are emphasized by pho- 
tographs and leaflets. The best plans for rural 
schools are shown, and there are graphic presen- 
tations of the consolidated rural school as oper- 
ated in various parts of the country. The devel- 
opment of rural high schools is shown. Besides 
all this a fine conference-room has been fitted up, 
where educators may meet and where they may 
consult a select library of books dealing with edu- 
cational problems. Here they may also meet in 
conference, if they so desire. 

The Bureau's exhibit is to be found in the Na- 
tional Government Building. The other school ex- 
hibits are to be found in a special building. 



The Florida School Exponent reprints this 
bright squib from the Times-Union: 

Philadelphia teachers may retire on half pay after 
thirty years of service. Huh! Florida teachers get half 
pay without retiring. 

There are others, up North here, who are paid 
by the Florida schedule. 



A cheerful outlook upon life is essential to a 
teacher's usefulness. 
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Fun as a Concomitant of Education 

We, take schooling too seriously and education 
too lightly. I have said this before, but it will 
bear saying again. There is not yet enough good 
humor, not etiough fun pervading the schoolrooms 
of our country. Work, no doubt, is a serious mat- 
ter. So is music a serious matter to those who 
supply it. So is playing baseball in a professional 
team. Happy is he who can get fun out of his 
work. That is the art most schools have yet to 
learn. 

William McAndrew has found a solution. Fun 
with him is part of the daily order of business. 
That is why the efficiency of his school is steadily 
growing. That is why the pupils love their school 
as they do. 

Most schools proceed as if their principal busi- 
ness were to strip children of their childhood as 
quickly as possible. By means of "school duties'' 
and other devices the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship are smuggled into the earliest years. Heavy 
burdens are bound upon the consciences of the 
young. 

The children need all tha childhood they can 
hold. The school's business is to keep them chil- 
dren as long as possible. 

The best method for learning how to have a 
good time is to play. We must learn to regard 
play as fully as essential as the multiplication 
table. Play is needed to deliver the young from 
the crushing seriousness around. 



The playground movement is helping us to see 
our duties in a clearer light. Dr. Henry S. Curtis, 
secretary of the Playground Association of Amer- 
ica, is rendering valiant service to the cause. He 
notes several encouraging tendencies. He says that 
the playground day is gradually lengthening so as 
to include afternoon and evening; that wealthy 
men are now beginning to contribute memorial 
playgrounds; that school journeys and school 
tramping trips are growing in favor; that chil- 
dren are learning new games on the playgrounds 
which they take out with them to their favorite 
haunts. Some of these and other results have al- 
ready developed. 

A most hopeful sign is the spread of folk-danc- 
ing. The invigorating movements not only con- 
tribute largely to the rhythmic development of the 
young, they give health and new visions of the 
world and of the kinship of peoples, and they are 
giving us a better understanding of the wisdom 
of fun. Besides, they ara winning hearts for the 
appreciation of the beauty and sociability of folk 
festivals. 

The people which gives encouragement to play 
has a good guarantee for the development of its 
moral stamina. By this encouragement I do not 
mean sifting on the bleachers and shouting, but 
playing one's self. 

One who does not get fun out of playing is not 
playing. Fun is the prime essential of play. And 
playing is an essential concomitant to education. 




Good Times for the Boys at the Marshal Swenie Playprround, Chicap:o 
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Memory Gems for Grammar Grades 



(Saturdays and Sundays omitted.) 



JUNE 1 
May's a word 'tis sweet to hear, 
Laughter of the budding year; 
Sweet it is to start, and say, 
On May morning, "This is May !" 
But there also breathes a tune. 
Hear it, — In the sound of "June." 

— James Henry Leigh Hunt. 



Clothe these happy hours in light; 
Like the sun, when we are going, 
Let us leave a radiance bright. 

JUNE 11 
Tho we travel the world over to find the beautiful. 
We must carry it with us, or we find it not. 

—Emerson. 



JUNE 

Write it on your heart 
best day of the 
year. 

JUNES 

Oh, the green 

things growing. 
The faint, sweet 

smell of the 

green things 

growing ! 
I should like to 

live, whether I 

smile or grieve. 
Just to watch the 

happy life of my 

green things 

growing. 

JUNE 4 

The lily has an air. 

And the snowdrop 
a grace. 

And the sweet p^ 
a way. 

And the heartsease 
a face, — 

Yet there's noth- 
ing like the rose 

When she blows. 

— Christina 

rossetti. 

JUNE 7 
June overhead! 
All the birds know 

it, for swift they 

have sped 
Northward, and 

now they are 

singing like mad ; 
June is full-tide for them, 
Hark, the bright choruses 
Sorrow, away ! 



that every day is the 




Blackboard Calendar Designed by Anna Eastham 



June makes them glad, 
greeting the day — 



— ^Richard Burton. 



JUNE 14 
If you and I — ^just you and I — 

Should laugh in- 
stead of worry ; 
If we should grow 
— ^just you and 
I— 
Kinder and 
lighter hearted. 
Perhaps in some 
near by and by, 
A good time 
might get start- 
ed; 
Then what a happy 
time 'twould be. 
For you and me, 
for you and me. 

JUNE 15 
Pleasure opens 
thru toil ; when 
one gets to love 
his work, his life 
is a happy one. 
— RUSKIN. 

JUNE 16 
But speak the 
truth, and all na- 
ture and all spirits 
will help you with 
unexpected aid. 
— Emerson. 



JUNE 17 
Enchanted I sit on 
the bank by the 
willow. 
And trill the last 
snatch of a rol- 
licking tune; 
And since all this loveliness cannot be Heaven, 
I know in my heart it is June. 

— ^Abba Goold Woolson. 



JUNE 8 

On the wild-rose tree many buds there be ; 

Yet each sunny hour has but one perfect flower. 
Thou who wouldst be wise, open wide thine eyes ; 

In each sunny hour pluck the perfect flower. 

JUNE 9 
The patient child, whose watchful eye 
Strives after all things pure and high. 
Shall take their image by and by. 

JUNE 10 
Like the sun, or feelings glowing, 



We 



JUNE 

not 



18 
years; 



in thoughts, not 



live in deeds, 
breaths ; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
We should count time by heart-throbs ; 
He lives most who thinks most, feels noblest, acts 
the best. 

— Fletcher. 

JUNE 21 
He who seeks to pluck the stars 
Will lose the jewels at his feet. 

—Phoebe Gary. 
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JUNE 22 

fields in June's fair verdure drest, 
And vocal now with birds and bees! 
A toiler from the world's highways 

1 turn, with willing feet, to these. 
Inhaling here the morning breeze. 

— Henry Stevenson Washburn, 

JUNE 23 
Nature ! great parent ! whose unceasing hand 
EoUs round the seasons of the changeful year; 
How mighty, how majestic are thy works ! 

JUNE 24 
Be noble ! and the nobleness that lies 
In other men, sleeping but never dead. 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own. 

— ^Lowell. 

* JUNE 25 
On long, serene midsummer days. 

Of ripening fruit and yellowed grain. 
How sweetly, by dim woodland ways, 

In tangled hedge or leafy lane. 
Fair wild rose thickets, you unfold 
Those pale pink stars with hearts of gold! 

— Edgar Fawcett. 

JUNE 28 
The smallest effort is not lost : 
Each wavelet on the ocean tossed 
Aids in the ebbtide or the flow ; 
Each raindrop makes some floweret blow, 
Each struggle lessens human woe. 

— McCay. 

JUNE 29 
O the heaps of sweet roses, sweet cinnamon roses, 
In great crimson thickets that cover the wall; 
And flocks of bright butterflies giddy to see them, 
And a sunny blue sky over all. 

— Abba Goold Woolson. 



JUNE 30 

The grass is soft, its velvet touch is grateful to the 
hand; 

And, like the kiss of maiden love, the breeze is 
sweet and bland ; 

The daisy and the buttercup are nodding cour- 
teously ; 

It stirs their blood with kindest love, to bless and 
welcome thee. 

— ^WiLLiAM Motherwell. 



The tear down childhood's cheek that flows, 
Is like the dewdrop on the rose; 
When next the summer breeze comes by, 
And waves the bush, the flower is dry. 

— ^ROKEBY. 



"A Holy and Humble Man of Heart" 

The following tribute to the life of George Rice Carpen- 
ter, of Columbia University, is well deserved. One who 
was a student under him in the University said several 
years ago to the Editor that he was probably the best- 
beloved man connected with that institution: 

He was a brother to his friends, a friend 
To all in need. He gave himself as kings 
Strew gold, in little daily helpful things, 
Ungrudging, while there yet was life to spend. 
Humble of heart and holy to the end 
He lived; for in his soul were Pisgah springs 
Whereon God's shadow fell, and beckonings 
Of hopes which our mortality transcend. 
Hardly we reached to that shy soul of his. 
So like the tall Alps Vhich he loved, aloof 
Like them in quietness, high over earth. 
Yet without scorn he met life as it is, 
In service putting hi^ high soul to proof. 
Womanly gentle, lit by cleanly mirth. 

— Jefferson B. Fletcher, in The Nation. 
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Practical Nature Study III, 



By Frank Owen Payne 



The vegetation organs of a plant, and various 
tiseful products obtained from them. 

There are two great functions of all living 
things. These are the vegetative functions or 
those concerned with growth, and the reprodv>ctive 
functions or those concerned with the perpetua- 
tion of life on the earth. 

The plant, as a living thing, has both sorts of 
organs, and much practical knowledge may be de- 
rived from their study. 

The vegetative organs of a plant are the root, 
the stem and the leaf. This paper will be de- 
voted to a consideration of some of the practical 
applications of their study in the schoolroom. 

I. ROOTS 

The root is the great feeding organ of the plant. 
It also serves the office of anchoring the plant 
firmly on the soil and sometimes of storing food 
materials. This last fact is of great value to man, 
since he digs up such roots and uses them for food. 
Of such are parsnip, carrot, beet, radish, horse- 
radish and turnip. 

Flavors and various tonic substances are also 
sometimes found in roots, and so manldnd has« 
made use of liquorice, sarsaparilla, rhubarb, dan- 
delion, valerian, sassafras, chickory and various 
other well-known drugs. 

The best method of studying roots is to begin by 
observing the roots of the seedlings developed in 
thiB various tumbler experiments in the preceding 
article. (See The School 
Journal for May.) 

Close observation will make 
known the following facts: 
(1) The first (primary) root 
springs from the pointed end 
(hypocotyl) of the embryo. 
This is sometimes called the 
radicle (little root) and some- 
times the caulicle (little 
stem) . The more recent wri- 
ters reject both names be- 
cause it seems to be neither 
root nor stem and call it a 
h5rpocotyl, a word which does 
not tell what it is, l)ut merely 
indicates that it c6mes below 
the seed leaves (cotyledons). 
But nature-study cares noth- 
ing for names. It cares only 
for facts and laws. So we 
Oat Seedling Turned may leave the name to the bot- 
at an Angle of 90°. anist and call it little root or 
Notice the Behavior little stem, whichever suits the 
of Root Tip and individual teacher. But the 
Shoot f^gt root is easily recognized, 

for it is covered over with 
a mass of delicate hairs. 

These root-hairs are found just back of the tip, 
and the root presses downward thru the soil ; new 
hairs appear and the older ones die. Radish and 
turnip seedlings show root-hairs most abundantly. 
Experiment I. — ^Remove a seedling from the 
glass in which it is growing. Very soon the root- 
hairs will be found to have dried up. 

Experiment II. — Place a seedling for a minute 
in a solution of potassium permanganate. The 
root will be found to have becotne deeply stained, 




but the stem not at all. The root-hair is the organ 
of soil-roots by means of which water is taken 
into the plant. 

Water plants and air plants do not absorb water 
in this way. Large, fleshy roots furnish the best 
material* for gross study of roots. 

Parsnips and carrots show the different tissues 
admirably. Procure several parsnips and cut 
some of them crosswise, others lengthwise. Dis- 
tribute the pieces about the class for study. 

Notice the thick, yellow skin (epidermis) which 
covers the root, the numerous creases from which 
project the branches (secondary roots), the bud at 




Oat Seedlings Growing in a Square Aqua- 
rium Jar, Turned Over on the Side 

the large end (terminal bud), and the three re- 
gions exposed in the cut-oflf surface. 

These three regions or zones are (a) the central 
cylmder, (b) the cortex lying next to the skin and 
(c) a fibrous zone between them. This is where 
the sap circulates, as may be proven by experi- 
ment. 

Experiment III. — Cut off a root-tip from a par- 
snip and place in a wide-mouth bottle containing 
eosin red solution. Leave for a few hours and 
then cut the root from end to end thru the center. 
The red color will be found to have penetrated the 
fibrous zone, between the cylinder and the cortex. 

Experiment IV. — Dig up a parsnip which has 
remained in the ground two seasons and compare 
its structure with one which is only one season old. 
The central cylinder will be found to have become 
woody, while the cortex will have been reduced to 
almost nothing. This is because the food is stored 
in the cortex one year to be used up the following 
year. Such plants are biennials, or plants whose 
life is completed in two years. The farmer makes 
practical use of this knowledge by digging such 
roots at the end of their first season, and thus he 
secures their food store before they have time to 
appropriate it to their own uses. 

The direction of root growth offers much to in- 
terest children, and much practical knowledge is 
obtained by study of subterranean parts of plants. 

Experiment V. — Take a tumbler in wliich seed- 
lings are growing, and lay it on one side so that 
the plantlets are in a horizontal position. After 
an hour or two observe it and take note of the po- 
sition of the root tip. After a day observe what 
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change has taken place. The root-tip will have 
turned downward. If carried farther the glass 
may be inverted and the plant made to turn a sum- 
mersault Observation of tumblers will also dis- 
close the fact that primary roots turn downward. 
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secondary roots outward, thus giving the plant a 
more extended contact with the soil. Observation 
of the root habits of common weeds will enable the 
gardner to exterminate them more readily. Thus 
it is folly to try to get rid of dandelions, shep- 
herd's purse or wild mustard by going over them 
with a lawn mower or cutting off their tops with 
a hoe. Their long, straight roots (tap) penetrate 
the soil and must be dug out to get rid of them. 

Another type of root which is of great practical 
value is what are known as adventitious roots, 
since they appear in unusual places, to wit, upon 
stems and sometimes upon leaves. Naturally they 
appear upon stems of com at the lower joints, and 
strike out into the soil, serving as braces to the 
tall, swajdng stems. Ivy produces them along the 
stems and by their aid the vine clings to the walls 
or other supports. Willows, poplars and other 
plants produce them whenever a branch becomes 
broken from the parent plant. In this way new 
plants are produced. Strawberry spreads by pro- 
ducing such roots from its runners, and raspbeiry 
and blackberry bushes do the same fom the tips 
of their long, arching shoots. 

Man has made good use of this tendency of 
plants to produce roots upon stems and leaves. 
Thus he is able to propagate artificially any num- 
ber of plants by means of slips or cuttings. Pota- 
toes and sweet potatoes are cut into pieces, and 
planted in the soil. Geraniums, fuchsias, and 
other house-plants, are so propagated in great 
numbers. Begonias are multiplied by laying bits 
of leaves upon damp sand in a propagating bed. 
Even tulips and hyacinths are produced by remov- 



ing th^ fleshy bolb-scales and pi^tiH^g them in 
thesoiL 

Experiment F/.-^ltake cuttings of several com- 
nKm plants, such as poplar, willow, rose, and 
geranium, being careful to cut than with a 9harp 
knife. Place the cuttings in trays ^ danq^, sharp 
sand where there is good drainage. Rooove all, 
or nearly all. the leaves and put in a shady place. 
Afta* several days, remove one of the cuttings and 
examine the cut surface. A scar or callous wiU be 
found over the wounded end. Later, roo£5 will be 
found starting from near the ead. New leaves 
will soon appear, growth wiU begin, and the cut- 
ting wiU become an indq>aMlent plant The ex- 
planation is as follows: Cut with a sharp knife 
so as to leave a snoooth surface and thus prevent 
the entrance of decay-producing germs. Clean 
sand is used for the same reason and sharp sand, 
such as plasterers use, not sea sand, because it 
does not pack tightly about the cutting. Damp 
sand keeps the slip moist and so prevents evapo- 
ration of sap and also admits the air, while wet 
sand would delude air and aid decay. The leaves 
are removed to prevent loss of sap by transpi- 
ration. 

Business transactions to the amount of many 
millions of dollars annually depend upon this 
method of propagating plants. The school garden 
affords the best opportunity for work in the arti- 
ficial propagation of plants by means of cuttings, 
but the window garden may be utilized in this 
way in the city sdiools. 

II. STEMS 

The stem is of inestimable use to man. He has 
converted the huge woody st^ns of trees into 
lumber, to make a shelter for himself from the 
fury of the etenents. He has twisted their fibers 
into cordage or woven them into fabrics for cloth- 
ing, and his greatest need, food, has been sup- 
plied largely with stems and stem products. 

Stems may be conveniently studied with refer- 
ence to (1) origin, (2) function and (3) form. 

1. Going back to the germination experiments 
(The School Journal for Hay), we shall find 
that the stem originates in a tiny bud (plumule), 
which occupies a position between the seed leaves 
(cotyledons) in the seed. This bud expands and 
unfolds, and from it all the future plant is evolved. 

2. The function of the stem is threefold. It 
supports the leaves, bringing them up into the 
light and air; it acts as a channel for conveying 
sap froin root to leaf and back again; and finally 
it may store food for the use of the plant 

3. The form assumed by stems dep^ids upon 
their function. If the work be merely for support, 
the stem will be strong and woo^; if designed to 
cre^, it will be long and slender; if intended for 
storing food it will be fleshy. Trees would illus- 
trate the first sort, vines the second and such 
forms as cactus, potato, gladiolus and onion the 
third. Then again stems iriay be greatly modi- 
fied to perform a special function, as for example 
the leaf-like stems of so-called smilax, thorns of 
honey locust or tendrils of grape-vine. 

Subterranean steins differ greatly in appear- 
ance from aerial stems, but all stems agree in be- 
ing made up of joints (nodes) , separated by more 
or less lengthened intervals (intemodes). This 
fact makes it always easy to distinguish a stem 
from a root or any other plant organ. 

An examination of a branch of any tree will 
show certain markings upon it. The commonest 
of these markings are scars where something was 
broken off. There are three kinds of scars (1) 
leaf scars, (2) budscale scars, (3) fruit scars. 
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Some plants like ailanthus, sumach and catalpa 
show a fourth kind of scar where the tip fell off, 
being killed by frost. 

Procure twigs of ailanthus, horse chestnut, 
beech and maple. Find the above kinds of scars. 
Do the same with an apple twig and determine the 
age, and when it has borne fruit. A little prac- 
tice will enable one to do this. (See Cornell Na- 
ture Study, Bulletin on the Apple Twig.) 

Buds should be studied to determine the fol- 
lowing points: (1) Position (alternate or oppo- 
site) ; (2) Protection (scaly or naked) ; (3) con- 
tents (flower, leaf or both). 

Buds may be produced by accident or by injury 
to the plant. Thus, when a tree is pruned many 
buds often form around the cut surface, producing 
many long switches. Such buds are known as ad- 
ventitious, and practical account is taken of this 
tendency in willows. These long shoots furnish 
our supply of basket material. This method of 
procuring willow branches for baskets is called 
pollarding. Adams's popular picture, "Close of 
Day," shows a beautiful row of pollarded willows. 

Branching depends upon buds. Every bud may 
grow and produce a branch. Hence, if buds are 
spiral,, branching will be spiral; if opposite, the 
branches will be opposite. 

Tree-trunks may be of two classes, depending 
on the supremacy of the terminal bud. On this 
depends the commercial value of lumber. Pines, 
spruces, and other evergreens produce long trunks 
suitable for ship masts, bridge timbers, telephone 






poles, etc. The various hardwood trees rarely 
produce long timber, but they furnish the shorter 
lengths suitable for furniture, etc. 

It will thus be easily seen that any accident 
which may befall the terminal bud of a tree such 
as the pine, will change its growth and spoil it for 
commercial purposes. For this reason the gov- 
ernment prohibits sheep or any other browsing 
animal to go into the timber lands. Incalculable 
damage has been done by such animals throughout 
the west, where effort is making to reforest the 
country. 

One of the most interesting phases of stem 
study, and certainly a very practical one, is bud- 
ding and grafting. These methods of artificial 
propagation may not be employed in a city school, 
but the principles may well be taught there, and in 
the village or country school this fascinating pro- 
cess may be carried on with profit and enthusiasm. 

To understand this, it is necessary to know that 
the living part of most common plants is near the 
surface, in a layer just below the bark, called the 
cambium. This living tissue is easily seen if the 
bark be removed. It is full of sap and it is in this 
region that growth is taking place. 

If a bud from any tree can be placed in contact 
\with this cambium layer of another tree, the sap 



from the latter will flow into the former and the 
two will soon become united. Thus the bud be- 
comes a part of the tree on which it has been 
placed. To insure perfect union between the bud 
(scion), and the main tree (stock), a sharp knife 
is used, and the bud, together with a small slice of 
bark with cambium adhering, is thrust into a 
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T-shaped slit in the stock. Then a little wax is 
put on to exclude air, rain, and dust, and to pre- 
vent leakage of sap. Soon the bud will grow, and 
altho it draws its sap from a different tree, it will 
go on producing its own kind of fruit as much as 
if it still grew on its own parent stem. 

Grafting is similar to budding, only in this case 
a small branch is united to another plant. There 
are many different ways of uniting the ^cion and 
stock, depending on the method of cutting, but no 
matter how it is done the following principles 
must be observed if the graft is to grow. 

(1) The plants must be closely related to each 
other. 

(2) The union of the parts must be perfect, 
cambium touching cambium. 

(3) TJie joint must be covered, to prevent leak- 
age of sap or entrance of dust, air or rain-water. 

The following experiments are offered as sug- 
gestions of what may be done with stems. 

Experiment VIII. — Direction of growth of the 
stem is usually upward opposite to the root. Set 
up seedling as in Experiment V, and observe the 
direction of the growth of the stem. It is the 
search after light and air that makes the stem 
grow upward. 

Go into the thick woods and notice how the 
young trees are growing. Why are their trunks 
so tall and slender? What effect does it have on 
the value of lumber to have the trees grow close 
together? 

Experiment IX. — Find out where the sap circu- 
lates in a stem by cutting off a good-sized branch, 
and immerse its cut surface in aniline (eosine), 
as was done in Experiment III with the parsnip 
root. After some time cut off sections and note 
what parts are stained with the dye. 
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Experiment X. — With a sharp knife girdle a 
branch on a growing tree. This is done by re- 
moving the bark and the green part of the wood 
(cambium) , for a small space entirely around the 
stem. After a few hours note the result. 

These experiments will prove that sap circulates 
near the surface of woody plants and also that it 
does not circulate in the inner portions of such 
stems. 

Experiment XL — Procure sections of branches 
of woody plants. Notice the bark which covers 
them, the light wood underneath (sap wood), and 
the darker wood within (heart wood). Observe the 
rings of growtji, the fine radiating lines (medul- 
lary rays) , ari4, the pith which may usually be 
found at the.ggfiter. Procure samples of many 
sorts of lumbeoind find these things. Learn the 
peculiarities oOifferent kinds of wood. Pine, oak, 
ash, hickory, chestnut, sycamore, etc., are so dif- 
ferent as to be easily recognized. 

It is surprising how few there are who know 
our commonest American trees as they grow in 
the forest, or are able to identify their lumber 
when used for building of furniture. 



Some years ago the writer was much amused 
to overhear a salesman in a large department 
store, trying to sell a suite of parlor furniture to 
a gentleman and lady. The people wanted ma- 
hogany. They were willing to pay for the real 
'thing. The salesman convinced them that a cer- 
tain suite was mahogany, and so the sale was 
consummated. The article was birch stained, and 
anyone familiar with either sort of lumber could 
have told the difference at a glance. 

Experiment XII. — Kinds of stems. Compare 
stems of com, bamboo, lily and cattail with those 
of maple, or any other of our common trees. The 
examination will disclose the following differences : 

(1) Com has no bark, much pith, wood fibers 
scatter thru it. 

(2) Maple has a true bark, wood compact in 
rings and pith central. 

These are the obvious points, of difference, and 
they mark the two great types of seed-bearing 
plants. 

There are numerous other differences seen in 
the leaf, flower, seed. The pupil should be en- 
couraged to find them out for himself. 



Making It a Tonic, Not a Task 

By Edward F. Bigelow, Stamford, Conn. 



Some things we do more skilfully when we are 
able to get others to do them for us. In Mark 
Twain's "Tom Sawyer" I have read of the boy who 
was tpld to whitewash the fence. He made believe 
to the boys that came along on the sidewalk that 
this, was great fun, and that he would not under 
any consideration leave it to do anything else. The 
boys watched him admiringly for a time, then 
fairly begged for the privilege of doing it. Every 
one of those boys would, like the first, have re- 
garded it as a hardship if someone had insisted 
that he must do it. What really we want to do 
and find pleasure in doing is done well. 

Now, the great trouble, so far as there is any . 
trouble, in all this nature study of the schools is 
that we make it seem too much like work, or like 
a punitory task. It becomes perfunctory and in 
many cases exceedingly wearisome. The skilful 
teacher will merely suggest or guide the young 
people in forming an AA Chapter. This is like 
winding up a watch and then letting it run. To 
continue the figure of speech, it is true that there 
needs to be a little occasional winding, but the 
teacher will do it so skilfully that it will not be 
noticeable. The Agassiz Association and Chapter 
should run so smoothly that there need be no jar- 
ring of the machinery nor audible sound of move- 
ment. 

Select a few boys and girls most interested in 
nature and suggest to them that they form a 
Chapter, which means a school society, with pres- 
ident, secretary, treasurer, etc. The fees should 
be very small, but there should be a fee, just 
enough to be a test of the young folks' earnestness 
and to hold them firmly organized in line. Other- 
wise the Chapter will be so loose that finally no 
one will know whether a member: is in or out. It 
is easy to say, "Put my name do^vn as a member 
of this Chapter," but if the request is emphasized 
by a 25c. fee the observer knows that the appli- 
cant really means something. Let the teacher, if 
she so desires, become a member of the society, 
and let her occasionally contribute something of 
interest, but don't let her overdo it, so that it will 
appear as if she were managing it or had the en- 
tire responsibility of keeping the thing going. 



Leave that to the president. There are plenty of 
interesting things to be examined, observations to 
be described and compared, and plenty of speci- 
mens to be collected and put on the shelves of 
the school cabinet. Such an organization saves 
the teacher the responsibility for the success of 
the nature study, and prevents her from being 
looked upon as a perennial source of endless infor- 
mation. She becomes rightly one of the learners 
and contributes only her part. 

Full particulars of the Agassiz Association may 
be obtained by sending 10c. to Edward F. Bigelow, 
president of the AA, Stamford, Conn. 

In this connection the following from the AA 
"Handbook" will be of interest : 

SCHOOL SOCIETIES 

As the AA has become better known, it has found a 
wide field of usefulness in connection with schools, both 
private and public. Many teachers who have not been 
able to find a place for natural science in the ordinary 
curriculum, and who have yet felt that their pupils 
should not grow up strangers to the flowers, trees, birds 
and butterflies, have been glad to devote an hour once a 
fortnight to the guidance of a meeting devoted to these 
studies. In almost every school ma^y be found, at the 
least, six of the more intelligent boys and girls who will 
willingly spend an evening now and then in united study 
and discussion. The young are naturally fond of collect- 
ing. Most school committees will cheerfully grant the 
use of a room for the meetings, and many will even pro- 
vide suitable cases for the specimens. In each of the sev- 
eral hundred schools in which branches of the Agassiz 
Association have been organized, the resultant work of 
personal observation has had a marked tendency to coun- 
teract the evils of rote- work and routine. In most cases 
cabinets have been secured and have been filled with 
specimens collected by the pupils themselves within a ra- 
dius of five miles of the schoolhouse door. Visit such a 
society and ask to be shown representations of the local 
fauna, fiora, or mineralia. The young men and women 
will show you collections carefully prepared, accurately 
labeled, diligently studied, highly valued, and exceed- 
ingly valuable. The Agassiz Association does not so much 
care for rarities or monstrosities. Our cabinets are neither 
junk-shops nor dime-museums. Our purpx>se is rather to 
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learn about the stones by the roadside and in the quarry; 
to become familiar with the plants we pass on our way 
to school, and with the insects that feed upon and fertilize 
them; to get on speaking terms with, and out of all cruel 
relations to, each warbler of the orchard and the wild- 
wood; to discover what fishes swim in our brooks, what 
shells lie on our beaches and hide in our groves, what in- 
visible animalcules live in our ponds and ditches, what 
stars shine in our sky. It was a dream of Louis Agassiz 
himself to see American youth early led into the pleasant 
paths of natural science; to see them forsaking all foolish 
and wanton sport for the sake of a wise and loving study 
of the works of God. 

Every teacher has at some time felt how delightful it 
would be if she could only lead her pupils to see the in- 
expressible beauty that lies hid from unawakened eyes in 
pebble and leaf and wing. But many have been discour- 
aged from making any serious endeavor from fear of fail- 
ure. It is better to try and fail, than fail for fear of try- 
ing. It must be admitted, however, that there are usually 
serious hindrances in the way. First of all, many teach- 
ers feel that they are already working at too high a ten- 
sion. Then others, not having enjoyed special training in 
natural science, feel a modest reluctance about attempt- 
ing to train others. In other cases it is found difficult 
to inspire and maintain among the young a strong and 
growing interest in these matters. The first of these ob- 
jections can be met by making the association work an 
avocation instead of a vocation; a calling from work, in- 
stead of a calling to it. Take your pupils with you for 
an occasional afternoon, if you can get leave of absence; 
and, my word for it, you and they will fare none the 
worse at the end of the term for the exchange of one or 
two grammar recitations, or examinations in geography, 
for a little practical knowledge of what lives and moves 
and has its being out of doors, and a few lungfuls of crisp 
June or October oxygen. 

Your own ignorance, if that is what you do own on 
these matters, will the better enable you to study with 
your pupils; and next to instruction from the most gifted 
master, nothing is more inspiring than such friendly com- 



panionship in learning. As for failing to interest your 
pupils, remember that a taste for the pure pleasures of 
natural science, like a taste for olives, must be cultivated 
by persistent tasting! After one or two excursions, fol- 
lowed by a careful study of the specimens obtained, with 
the personal use of microscope or blowpipe, enthusiasm 
generally grows like purslane. You will find, too, that the 
Association will be a great help to you. We have now 
about fifty scientific specialists ready to aid the members 
by answering their letters of inquiry, and by determining 
specimens for them, free of cost, save postage. 

A boy in a grammar school in the uttermost parts of 
Dakota becomes interested in fishes. He finds the com- 
mon varieties that he knows, and studies them. By and 
by he takes in his net or on his hook a stranger. He finds 
no account of him in the small zoology in the school li- 
brary. The teacher cannot help him. He studies the fish 
with his eyes, examines fins, and scales, and skeleton. 
Then he prepares a description as accurately as he can, 
perhaps aid^d in this by the teacher, and sends it with a 
rude sketch, it may be, to one of the gentlemen who kindly 
assist our students. In a few days he receives a letter, 
giving him the name of his fish, and, what is better, the 
name of a book from which he can learn much more about 
fishes than from any volume that ever before found its 
way into his village. How he is encouraged by this gprace- 
ful sympathy! He hoards his earnings till the book is 
bought. He studies it by candlelight after the chores are 
done. He masters it and presents it to his little society, 
where it becomes the nucleus of a scientific library, which 
ten years from now may require a building to protect it. 
By the time this boy has finished school he knows more 
about the fish in the local waters than his parents or in- 
structors, and he has become fired with ambition to go to 
some place where he can meet men who know enough to 
teach him more. He enters a college or higher scientific 
school, and becomes, before many years are gone, himself 
a specialist, ready, nay eager, to help other poor boys .in 
other isolated places. This is no fancy sketch, but has 
been realized over and over again since the Agassiz Asso- 
ciation was founded in 1875. 




A Beauty Patch by the Brookside. White Anemone (Anemone nemorosa L.) and Yellow Anemone 

(Anemone ranunculoides L.) 
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Some Practical Helps for Nature Study 



By Sarah E. Scales, Massachusetts 



64. 

99. 
104. 
134. 

188. 
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173. 



Do you know what a great help to teachers the 
Department of Agriculture offers to the nation at 
large, free, in the so-called "Farmers' Bulletins"? 
Some of the particularly appropriate ones for our 
use, obtainable by writing to the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, Washington, D. C, are : 
No. 54. Some Common Birds. 
Ducks and Geese. 
Insect Enemies of Shade Trees. 
Notes on Frost. 
Tree Planting in Rural School 

Grounds. 
Weeds Used in Medicine. 
School Garden. 
Primer of Forestry. 
There are several hundred issued, and on each 
bulletin a list is given from which one may choose 
for himself. 

If you drop a line to the various agricultural 
colleges in the state, they will be glad to send you 
their bulletins also. 

THE ART 0** THE SUN 

This help for teacher and pupil is invaluable in 
many ways. Pictures of leaves, twigs and blos- 
soms are taken with little trouble and expense. In 
our spring nature work, just as fast as specimens 
appeared, from the earliest buds to the summer 
flowers, photographs were made and mounted for 
reference. Instead of merely writing the names 
on the board, we made the pictures of the plants 
and flowers. Generally the one who brought the 
specimen first was allowed to take the photograph, 
but every pupil made at least one print. The only 
materials necessary are these : 

Two pieces of common window glass any size. 

Blue print paper. 

Some blotting-paper. 

With the rays of an unclouded morning sun, 
beautiful effects can be obtained. On one piece of 




A bit of Vetch preserved in Blue Print 

glass, let the pupil arrange artistically, the plant, 
blossom, or leaf. Over this place a piece of blue- 
print paper, covering it entirely and leaving a free 
margin. Of course, the color of the blue-print is 
over the specimen. Then put the other piece of 
glass on this and reverse, exposing the plant to the 



rays of the sun at an open window, being careful 
to have no shadows on the glass. It can be held in 
place with the fingers placed at comers of the 
glass. If it begins to turn blue round the edges, 
perhaps in one or two minutes, remove the paper 
and immerse in clear water, till the white out- 
lines appear. The whole process should take less 
than five minutes. 
Remove the water with blotting-paper, and put 
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Blue-print reproduction of Yarrow Leaves 

the print under pressure. When dry, mount on 
gray cardboard or as one choses. 

The blue-print paper can be bought, cut in pieces 
of different sizes, in tubes 4x5 in., 6x7 in., and 
so on. We used 5 by 7, costing for two dozen 
pieces 35 cents; but we often cut these in two. 
The 4x5 sheets cost 16 cents for the same number. 

Architects often prepare their own blue-print 
paper after a formula. There is also a brown 
paper, called Van Dyke, which is highly recom- 
mended. In buying any photographic paper, be 
sure to get the latest and freshest prepared, else 
the results will not be so good. 

A formula given me, which is used by archi- 
tects, is here presented. I have not as yet tried it 
The printing is said to take a little longer time, 
but comes out clear and white. 

Soluble Citrate of Iron and Ammonia, 6 drachms. 

Red prussiate of potassium, 4 drs. Water, 7 oz. 
This proportion can be halved or doubled if wished. 
Place on paper with sponge; any good white paper not too 
thin may be used. Keep from exposure to air and light 
for £:ood results. 

We have made prints of the pine family which 
are really beautiful, and can be of great help in 
school work. Mounted upon a sheet of cardboard 
they can be compared with the specimen brought 
in, and thus fix the form and various characteris- 
tics in the mind of the child. 
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A Week with the Fifth Grade 

Second Hall- Year 



Monday 

MORNING EXERCISES 

Topic for Discvssion. — Neatness. Why should 
a boy or girl keep his person neat and clean? How 
does neatness add to one's self-respect? To the 
respect of others? What must the boy or girl do 
to keep himself neat in appearance? (Hair 
combed, hands and face clean, finger-nails tidy.) 
No grease spots on front of clothing, — ^a little ben- 
zine, or plain soap and water will remove them. 
No holes in elbows,— they can always be patched. 
Poverty no disgrace; a patch a credit, a hole a 
disgrace. Advantage of neat appearance when 
among strangers. A boy who is neat will get, and 
keep, a position ahead of the one who is slovenly 
in appearance. Neatness must be- habitual. 

ENGLISH 

Seat Work. — Write ten sentences, using the 
preposition by in each. 

Recitation, — Pick out the prepositions in a pas- 
sage in the reader, and show the use of each in 
the sentence. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Great steamship lines from New York (see The 
School Journal for May, 1909). What would 
the steamships from New York to Cherbourg be 
likely to carry? From Cherbourg to New York? 
From New York to Genoa? From Genoa to New 
York? From New York to Bremen? From 
Bremen to New York? From New Yor^c to Liv- 
erpool? Liverpool to New York? New York to 
Glasgow? Glasgow to New York? New York to 
Queenstown? Queenstown to New York? 

HISTORY 

Chicago. — How situated. When started. Why 
at just the location it has. Who settled it. What 
nationalities represented there now. Present pop- 
ulation. Railroads to and from the city. Water 
facilities. What is carried from Chicago to the 
East; to the West. What methods of transpor- 
tation from one part of the city to another. Pub- 
lic buildings; parks; museums. 
nature study 

Seat Work. — Write a list of all the kinds of fruit 
you can think of, and tell where each grows. 

Recitation. — Fruits and fruit trees growing in 
this country ; how each grows ; when fruit is ripe ; 
how long it can be kept; what fruits are suitable 
for canning; for preserves; what are small fruits. 
Seeds or stones in the fruits. How new trees or 
bushes are obtained. Grafting. 

MATHEMATICS 

Oral. — 

1. Cost of 2 bushels, 3 pecks of peanuts, at 10 
cents a quart? 

2. A man paid 40 cents a bushel for apples and 
sold them at 5 cents a quart; how much did he 
gain on a bushel? 

3. What part of a bushel are 2 pecks and 2 
quarts? 

4. In 8 bushels, how many quarts? In 10 bush- 
els, how many quarts? 

Written. — 

1. A farmer planted 5 acres of a field with com, ' 
and the rest with oats. There are 2 acres and 10 
square rods more of com than oats. How much of 
the field is planted in oats? 



2. A city lot is worth $46,000. One man owns 
% of % of it, a second owns % as much as the first, 
and a third man owns the remainder. What por- 
tion does each own? 

3. Reduce 6% pints to the fraction of a bushel. 

4. How long was it from the signing of the Dec- 
laration of Independence to the present date? 

5. What is the value of 14 bushels, 3 pecks, 2 
quarts of chestnuts at 89 cents a bushel? 

Tuesday 

MORNING EXERCISES 

Topic for Disctission. — Neatness. A home that 
is kept neat and in order, much more restful 
and homelike than one where everything is out of 
place. Rooms should be aired, picked up and 
dusted every morning. Beds made after being 
thoroly aired. Dishes washed. "A place for 
everything and everything in its place." 

ENGLISH 
Composition on Peter Cooper, from developed 
outline. The following is such a composition. It 
was written bya fifth-grade pupil : 

There was born in Water street a boy named Peter 
Cooper. He was a very poor boy. His father could not 
buy him shoes. One day Peter took an old shoe and 
ripped it apart. Then he fixed it. After that he made 
shoes for his whole family. Not long after, Peter became 
a carriage builder. He began to save money. He became 
very rich. Peter Cooper was by this time a very well- 
known man. He owned coal and iron mines. He built 
machinery, and also a locomotive that would go around 
curves. Peter knew most of the work, so he wanted to 
give some other people a chance to leltrn a trade. So 
Peter Cooper built Cooper Union, which is now named 
after him. Peter was a member of the Board of Educa- 
tion. He helped to form the ^ire, Water, and Police De- 
partments. When he died he was honored all over the 
city. Harris FRii3>MAN. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Resources of North Central States. — Com. One 
of the largest crops, used as food for cattle and 
hogs, for breakfast foods, in manufacture of whis- 
key. Wheat, oats and barley also largely grown. 
Cattle Raising on Great Plains. Lumbering, 
largely carried on about Wisconsin and Michigan ; 
hemlock, spruce, cedar. Mineral Products, coal, 
petroleum and natural gas, especially in Ohio and 
Indiana ; iron near Lake Superior and Lake Mich- 
igan ; copper in great quantities, particularly near 
Lake Superior. 

HISTORY 

Dutch in jOld New York. — Customs, what re- 
mains we have in names of streets and localities 
(such as Bowery, Bowling Green, etc.) . What old 
Dutch names still in existence. 

NATURE STUDY 

Apply the following outline to some special tree 
with which you are familiar: Approximate 
height; age; how far its branches spread; color 
of leaves ; length of leaf; width of leaf; how leaves 
are arranged on stem ; kind of blossom ; when blos- 
som comes; fruit or seed; when fruit or seed is 
ripe. 

MATHEMATICS 

Oral. — How many hours in a week? How many 
minutes in 4% hours? How many minutes in a 
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day of 24 hours? How many minutes between 
9:30 and 11:15 o'clock? How many seconds in 
25 minutes? 
Written. — 

1. What part of a week is a day and a half? 

2. Find the sum of % of a week, ^ of day and 
% of an hour. 

3. A man can do a piece of work in 4 days, a 
second man can do it in 6 days. How long would 
it take both together to do it? 

4. How many seconds in a week? 

5. How many minutes in a year of 365^4 days? 

' Wednesday 

MORNING EXERCISES 

Topic for Discussion. — Neatness. Keeping the 
yard, sidewalk in front of the house, fire escape, 
etc., looking nice. A duty to our neighbors as 
well as to ourselves, 

ENGLISH 

Seat Work. — Write two sentences with who, two 
with which, two with what, two with that, as rela- 
tive pronouns introducing a dependent clause. 

Recitation. — From a selection in a reader, find 
the antecedents of the relative pronouns employed. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Cities of North Central States. 

Seat Work. — What would a steamboat sailing 
from Duluth to Buffalo be likely to carry as a 
cargo? A boat going from Buffalo to Chicago? 
A freight train from Chicago to New York? From 
New York to Chicago? From New Orleans to 
Chicago? 

Recitation. — Detroit, Milwaukee, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis — ^how situated, population, what 
brought people there, how people there earn a liv- 
ing, public buildings, railroads passing thru, etc. 

HISTORY 

Customs before the Revolution. — ^Houses-r-how 
built, floor coverings, spinning, weaving, knitting, 
clothes worn, what people had to eat, social life, 
church customs, etc. 

NATURE STUDY 

Seat Work. — ^Write a list of all the uses made 
of wood you can see from your desk in the school- 
room. 

Recitation. — ^What kinds of woods are represent- 
ed in the lists as given above? 

MATHEMATICS 

Seat Work. — Write a list of five articles to be 
purchased at James Smith's grocery, with the 
amounts of each article purchased, and the price 
paid. 

Recitation. — ^Write a bill of the list as above, 
receipt the bill, and write a check from yourself 
to James Smith paying it. 

Thursday 

MORNING EXERCISES 
Topic for Discussion. — How nature aids to 
cleanliness — ^work done by rain and snow in clean- 
ing streets, etc. What the sunshine does (kills 
germs, etc.) . What the wind does in cleansing the 
air, etc. 

ENGLISH 

Seat Work. — Write two questions introduced by 
the interrogative pronoun who, two questions in- 
troduced by which, two by what. 

Recitation. — From a selection in the reader, tell 
which pronouns are relative, which are personal, 
and which are interrogative. 

GEOGRAPHY 
Map Study. — How would I go by water from 



Duluth to Buffalo? (Trace on large map.) By 
land, from Chicago to Buffalo? By land, from 
Milwaukee to Detroit? By water, from Milwau- 
kee to Buffalo? By water, from Duluth to Chi- 
cago? By land, from St. Louis to Chicago? By 
land, from St. Louis to Cleveland? By land, from 
Chicago to Cincinnati? By land, from Duluth to 
St. Louis, etc. 

HISTORY 

Relics of Pre-revolutionary Days. — Spinning- 
wheels, costumes, spoons, jewelry, old books, etc. 
Places where colonial articles may be seen — at 
Van Courtland manor in Van Cortlandt Park, 
New York City ; Mt. Vernon, the home of George 
Washington ; museum at Plymouth, Mass. ; Rich- 
mond, Va. ; Old South Church, Boston, and many 
other places. 

NATURE STUDY 

Age of Trees. — How long did the Charter Oak 
live? The Washington elm at Cambridge, Mass.; ^ 
the Hamilton trees in New York? Tell about de- 
termining the number of years a tree has lived by 
counting the rings after the tree has been cut 
down. 

MATHEMATICS 

Problems in Measurement. — Guess the length of 
your desk, then measure it and write down the 
guess and the true length. Guess and measure the 
height of the top of the desk from the floor in like 
manner. The width of a door in the schoolroom. 
The width of a window-ledge. The height of the 
blackboard. The length of the schoolroom. 

Friday 

MORNING EXERCISES 
Topic for Discussion. — Spring Blossoms. What 
trees and plants blossom in May? How do the 
spring flowers differ in color from the flowers of 
July and the early autumn? (Spring flowers, 
pale, as hepaticas, arbutus, etc. Summer flowers 
much brighter, as brown-eyed Susans, sunflowers, 
etc.). 

ENGLISH 
For Dictation: 

The Indian's canoe was made of birch-bark. 
The Spaniards' ships were burned behind them. 
The bird's nest was built high up in the tree. 
The rabbit's hindlegs are longer than the forelegs. 

GEOGRAPHY 
Climate of North Central States. — How high 
does the thermomciter go in summer in Duluth? 
How low in winter? How high does the ther- 
mometer go in summer in St. Louis? How low 
in winter? How high in summer in Chicago? 
How low in winter? Do they have snow in St. 
Louis in winter? How long is there sleighing in 
Duluth? 

Note to Teacher: If you have no statistics at hand to 
enable pupils to look up the answers to these questions, 
have pupils write a letter to the Superintendent of Schools 
at each of the places, asking the Superintendent to pass 
the letter to one of his schools, to be answered by a class. 
Have all your pupils write the letter, and select the best 
to be forwarded with an explanatory note from yourself. 

HISTORY 
Written review. 

NATURE STUDY 

Written lesson on uses of trees. 

MATHEMATICS 

Mathematical games. (See School Journal 
for May, 1909.) 
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Live Mathematics. VII. 

By Anna Gillingham 
(Continued from last month) 

Yet another prepared a board with small 
squares in which numbers were written. A penny, 
placed on the front edge, was to be- "flipped" upon 
the board with the thumb twice, the two numbers 
upon which it lighted to be multiplied for the 
player's score. 
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Penny Game 

Several of the card games give excellent prac- 
tice in multiplication, and in reduction and addi- 
tion of fractions. Some of these are described in 
a child's composition, written when the class had 
been told to write upon anything which they had 
done in school that year. Here is a specimen : 

MATHEMATICS FUN 

This year, in arithmetic, we have played many games. 
One of them is "Buzz." 

To play it we count around the room, first choosing a 
multiplication table, for instance, the 7 table. When it 
comes to the child's turn who would say "seven'* or a 
multiple of seven, instead of saying the number he or 
she says "Buzz." If a player Bays "Buzz" out of his 
turn, or when the number is not a multiple, or if he says 
a number when it is a multiple, it is counted a miss and 
he' is out of the game. 

Another game we played was reducing fractions to 
lower terms. The teacher would say a fraction which 
we would have to reduce, and if we did not get it right 
it would go to the next one. I forgot to say that she 
read the fraction from a card, and if we got it right she 
gave us the card, and if we did not get it right it would 
go to the one that did get it right. 

A third game was to add fractions. The teacher held 
up two cards with fractions on them and we had to add 
them together. If we added them right we got both cards, 
but if we were right but didn't reduce our answer to its 
lowest terms we got only one card. The child who did re- 
duce it got the other. 

A fourth game was multiplying. We all sat around a 
table and had four cards given to us. They had little 
green numbers and big red numbers. There were four 
cards on the table. We tried to think of a number to mul- 
tiply the green number in our hand by to make a red 
number on the table. If we did, we took the card for our 
"score card" and added all our score cards when we were 
done. 

One of my classes which was bright and keen, 
the kind that it is most temptation not to drill 
because they seem so quickly proficient, had mas- 
terfed long division and had acquired very credit- 
able accuracy. We went on to some advance frac- 
tion work which greatly enhanced their dignity in 
their own eyes, and when I discovered that they 
had been insufficiently drilled in long division and 



were losing it thru neglect, there was some de- 
murring at a return to it. It was a time when 
one false move would have made it forever after 
an object of aversion. 

Sternly I laid down the law, "One long division . 
example every day from now till the close of 
school." Then, by happy inspiration, "Will you 
take your Castor Oil now, or at the close of the 
lesson?" 

Little ripples of laughter spread over the room 
as the idea dawned, and they agreed to have it 
first so as to have the "chocolate cake," i.e., frac- 
tions, to take the taste out of their mouths. 

Every day thru those last six weeks I was 
hailed with demands for the dose of Castor Oil. 
Some children ruled paper in squares large 
enough to hold one example and called these their 
medicine-cases and fancy food names were given 
to all other kinds of mathematics work. 

They vied with each other to see who could 
swallow the dose most quickly. One child in- 
quired whether if she learned to always work her 
example correctly she wouldn't be well and in need 
of no more medicine. But another child an- 
nounced that medicine often loses its effect when 
you take it a lot and then you have to increase the 
dose. So they forced the divisors up into four or 
five digits and acquired greater proficiency in Ibng 
division in those few minutes a day than had any 
other fourth grade I had ever seen. 

Checking was insisted upon, and as this grew 
very laborious for such long examples by the mul- 
tiplication method, the check by casting out nines 
was taught them, and was named a sugar coating 
to their medicine. And all this from a joke. 
^ It is unwholesome for us to have only what we 
like, and the schools that train their children to 
expect this are doing them a grievous wrong. But 
it can never hurt any one to form the habit of in- 
venting devices for makiitg himself like what he 
has to have and taking it as merrily as he can. 

This is what the play spirit in mathematics 
means to me, and it is, I believe, free from danger 
and fraught with benefit along broader lines than 
the mathematical knowledge which may be thus 
imparted. 



Metric System Made Practical 

After my pupils are familiar with the various 
units of the metric system and their equivalents, I 
find it makes the work practical to place an ex- 
ercise on the blackboard, and have it read as it 
would be in countries where the metric system is 
in practical use. 

This is the one I wrote this morning: 

Yesterday I arose early and walked about 1 mile 
to a country store which was situated in the cen- 
ter of a large lot containing 2^ acres. 

Here is a list of the purchases I had to make : 

2 lb. of sugar 
1 yd. of cloth 

1 qt. of cranberries 

3 bu. of potatoes 
1 pk. of apples 

The pupils read the above : — 
Yesterday I arose early and walked about 1 kil- 
ometer to a country store which was situated in 
the center of a large lot containing 1 hectare. 
Here is a list of the purchases I had to make: 

1 kilogram of sugar 

1 meter of cloth 

1 liter of cranberries 

1 hectoliter of potatoes 

9 liters of apples 
Georgia. Mamie Louise Pitts. 
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Grammar School Course in Literature 

By Harriet E. Peet, State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 



Work for June 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Selections for study and memorizing: 

Hark, hark the lark Shakespeare 

Under the Greenwood Tree " 

A Fairy Song " 

A Spring Lilt *. .Unknown 

Stanzas from "To a Skylark" Shelley 

Selections from "The Vision of Sir Launfal" Lowell 

To a Mountain Daisy Burns 

Flower in the Crannied Wall Tennyson 

The Brook 

For study and reading: 

The Blue Heron M. Thompson 

The O'Lincoln Family Flagg 

Telling the Bees Whittier 

The Nightingale :Bamefleld 

The Shepherd of King Admetus Lowell 

The Girl Describes Her Fawn A. Marvell 

The Reverie of Poor Susan Wordsworth 

Allen-a-Dale Scott 

Billy and I Hogg 

How I Killed a Bear Warner 

A-hunting of the Deer " 

Robin Hood Ballads Unknown 

Stories of Robin Hood Howard Pyle 

Waken, Lords and Ladies Gay Scott 

The Rhodora Emerson 

June is the season for out-of-door enjojrment, 
the time to revel in the foliage, the flowers, the 
birds, the changing skies and all that constitutes 
the beauty either of nature or out-of-door life. In 
our reading at this time we want nothing thought- 
ful, nothing martial, and nothing even noble. We 
want nothing that is tedious or long. For this 
reason it is natural to turn to the lighter Ijrrics, 
ballads and stories for the June work in literature. 

We will find our material in nature poetry and 
in stories of those who, like Robin Hood, believe 
in the "greenwood" tree; but, we must not attempt 
to use over-reflective nature literature. Selections 
to be appropriate for children must be graphic 
and dramatic. Something with a story in it is 
usually the best. Further, in making a choice 
it is well to remember that it is better to spend 
time and effort on a few really beautiful things 
rather than upon a great deal of mediocre litera- 
ture. The old things are almost always the best, 
altho what has beauty of form and thought ought 
not to be neglected merely because it is modem. 

How filled with delicacy of feeling, charm of 
fancy and beauty of form are these old Eliza- 
bethan lyrics: 

Hark, hark! the lark at heaven's gate sings 

And Phoebus 'gins arise, 
His steeds to water at those springs 



On chaliced flowers that lies; 
And winking Mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes; 
With everything that pretty bin, 
My lady sweet, arise; 
Arise, arise! 

— Shakespeare. 
a sfbing ult 
Thru the silver mist 

Of the blossom-spray 
Trill the orioles: list 
To their joyous lay! 
" What in all the world, in all the world," they say', 
" Is half so sweet, so sweet, is half so sweet as May? " 

"June! June! June! 

Low croon 
The brown bees in the clover. 
"Sweet! sweet! sweet! 
Repeat 
The robins, nested over. 

— Unknoton, 

It is such lyrics that we wish the children to 
care for, together with the more rollicking ones 
that have the love of outdoor life in them. 

ALLBN-A-DALB 

AIIen-a-Dale has no fagot for burning, 
Allen-a-Dale has no furrow for turning, 
Allen-a-Dale has no fleece for the spinning, 
Yet Allen-a-Dale has red gold for the winning. 
Come, read me my riddle! come, hearken my tale! 
And tell me the craft of bold Allen-a-Dale. 

Allen-a-Dale to his wooing is come; 
The mother, she asked of his household and home: 
"Tho the castle of Richmond stands fair on the hill. 
My hall," quoth bold Allen, "shows gallanter still;. 
'Tis the blue vault of heaven, with its crescent so pale. 
And with all its bright spangles," said Allen-a-Dale. 

The father was steel, and the mother was stone; 
They lifted the latch, and they bade him begone; 
But loud on the morrow, their wail and their .cry: 
He had laughed on the lass with his bonny black eye; 
And she fled to the forest to hear a love-tale. 
And the youth it was told by was Allen-a-Dale! 

— Sib Walter Scott. 

In teaching a poem an effort should be made to 
stimulate the children so that they master it in 
detail without losing their enthusiasm. The fol- 
lowing studies may help to suggest ways by which 
this may be done. In these plans the introduction 
is supposed to include a reading of the poem by 
the teacher, so that the children may catch its 
mood and get an idea of the thought as a whole. 
This is followed by a careful study of the text, 
a vocabulary drill, reading, and, if desired, by 



Chief Traffic Routes of the World 

The department of Commercial Geography usually appearing under this heading will be a regular feature in The 
School Journal during the next school year. The September number will have a list of the great transportation 
companies operating on the Pacific Ocean, together with a map of the center Trans-Pacific navigation. To the 
list of Trans- Atlantic Lines published last month should be added these three: 

Allan State Line: Boston and Liverpool. 
Dominion Line: Portland and Liverpool. 
Leyland Line: Boston and Liverpool. 
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memorizing, illustrating with sketches, and by 
composition work. This order is important. The 
introduction comes first in order to arouse the in- 
terest of the children. The study of the text for 
the thought precedes the vocabulary drill in order 
to prevent the children from getting an erroneous 
idea that the poem is taught for the words, rather 
than the words for the thought. The reading 
comes later because it is only after the children 
have mastered the thought and the words that 
they can express themselves thru reading. 

THE BLUE HERON 

Introduction. — There is a sleepy-looking bird 
that delights in wading with his long, yellow 
legs into a pool of water, and standing there all 
crouched up in his. blue feather coat, his eyes half 
shut and his long bill tucked almost out of sight. 
The birds about him in his Southern home may 
sing and play, but he keeps his position. He is 
like a little old man busy with his own thoughts. 

Where water-grass grows over green* 
On damp, cool flats by gentle streams, 

Still as a ghost and sad of mien, 
With half-closed eyes the heron dreams. 

Above him in the sycamore 

The flicker beats a dull tattoo; 
Thru pawpaw groves the soft airs pour 

Gold dust of blooms and fragrance new. 

****** 

The heron nods. The charming runes 
Of Nature's music thrill his dreams, 

The joys of many Mays and Junes 
Wash past him like cool summer streams. 

What tranquil life, what joyful rest, 
To feel the touch of fragrant grass, 

And doze like him, while tenderest 

Dream-waves across my sleep would pass! 

— Maurice Thompson. 

Study of the Text — In this the children either 
answer questions or give what they can get from 
the poem in short statements similar to these : 
The heron stands dreaming in. the water-grass 
with his eyes half closed and looking like a ghost. 
The flicker is beating a dull tattoo on the syca- 
more above him. About him are pawpaw trees. 
The air is* filled with fragrance, etc. If questions 
are used, such as these may be asked: 

What gives an impression of dreaminess in the 
poem ? 

What are the surroundings of the heron? 

What is he doing? 

What lively birds are contrasted with the 
sleepy heron? 

What makes his life tranquil? 

Why is he envied? 

Study of Vocabulary. — Mien; sycamore; cru- 
cible ; runes ; tranquil. These words are most eas- 
ily managed by bringing them into a conversation 
about the heron. In describing him it would be 
well to emphasize the word mien, using it with its 
synonym manner; and to speak of the tree above 
him, the sycamore, standing out among the others 
on account of its ragged-looking, spotted, pinkish- 
gray bark, etc. 

Reading. — In order to get good, thoughtful 
reading from a class even after they have studied 
a poem-, it is often necessary to ask questions 
which the pupils can answer with the words of the 
book. This is a helpful exercise, for it gets the 

* From " Nature Pictures by American Poets." — Mac- 
millan. 



children into the habit of looking for the thought. 
Questions may be asked which require a stanza 
as an answer, such as the following: 

Where and how is the heron standing? 

What is going on about him while he stands 
dreaming? 

How does he take all that is happening about 
him? 

For what is he to be envied? 

Composition. — This poem makes excellent ma- 
terial for description. The children should add 
details to give an impression of the warm country 
where the heron lives — ^the leaves on the trees 
scarcely stirring, the buzzing insects, the quiet 
water. 

Of all the narrative poetry produced in Amer- 
ica, Whittier's "Telling the Bees" comes the near- 
est to being a great ballad. It has picturesque- 
ness, feeling, homeliness, simplicity, and individ- 
uality. It fails in one respect only: The situa- 
tion is not clear ; that is, it is difficult to get the 
time and the story straight without studying the 
poem assiduously. This must be kept in mind in 
the introduction. 

TELLING THE BEES 
Introduction. — In olden times people used to be- 
lieve that when there was a death in the family 
the bees would leave their hives unless they were 
told of the death, and the hives draped with black. 
In the poem called "Telling the Bees" a lover is 
telling, after a year has gonelBy, how he one day 
went to see the Mary whom he loved. He had 
not ,seen her for a month tfwn. He remembers 
how he had stopped at the brook and then has- 
tened on. When he came near the house, he saw a 
little chore-girl draping the hives and singing to 
the bees. He thought at first it must be Mary's 
grandfather who was dead, but then he saw him 
sitting on the porch. Next he heard Mary's dog 
whining low and then he listened to the chore- 
girl's song: 

Stay at home, pretty bees, fly not hence! 
Mistress Mary is dead and gone! 

Here is the place; right over the hill 

Runs the path I' took; 
You can see the gap in the old wall still. 

And the stepping-stones in the shallow brook. 

There is the house, with the gate red-barred. 

And the poplars tall ; ' 
And the barn's brown length,' and the cattle-yard. 

And the white horns tossing above the wall. 

There are the hives ranged in the sun; 

And down by the brink 
Of the brook are her poor flowers, weed-o'er-run. 

Pansy and daffodil, rose and pink. 

A year has gone as the tortoise goes, 

Heavy and slow; 
And the same rose blows, and the same sun glows. 

And the same brook sings of a year ago. 

I mind me how with a lover's care 

From my Sunday coat 
I brushed off the burrs, and smoothed my hair. 

And cooled at the brookside my brow and throat. 

Since we parted, a month had passed, — 

To love, a year; 
Down thru the beeches I looked at last 

On the little red gate and the well-sweep near. 
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I can see it all now, — the slantwise rain 

Of light thru the leaves, 
The sund^ip^s blaze on her window-pane, 

The bloom of the roses under the eaves. 

Just the .same as a month before, — 

The house and the trees. 
The barn's brown gable, the vine by the door, — 

Nothing changed but the hives of bees. 
Before them, under the garden wall, 

Forward and back 
Went drearily singing the chore-girl small, 

Draping each hive with a shred of black. 

. \. 
Trembliijg, I listened: the summer sun . 

Had the chill of snow; « 

For I knew she was telling the bees of one 

Gone on the journey we all must go! 

Then I said to myself, "My Mary weeps 

For the dead to-day: 
Haply her blind grandsire sleeps 

The fret and pain of his age away." 

But her dog whined low; on the doorway sill. 

With his cane to his chin. 
The old man sat; and the chore-girl still 

Sung to the bees stealing out and in. 

And the song she was singing ever since 

In my ear sounds on: — 
" Stay at home, pretty bees, fly not hence! 

Mistress Mary is dead and gone!" 

— John Greenleaf Whittier. 

Study of the Poem. — ^What things were the 
same as they had been the year before? What 
had changed? Why had the year sqemed so long? 
What did the lover see the chore-girl doing on 
his return after a month's absence? For whom 
did he think the chore-girl draped the hives? How 
did he know that it was for Mistress Mary? 

What are the saddest lines in the poem? What 
ones give a clear picture of the place? What do 
you like about the poem? 

Reading. — Questions may be used which may 
be answered by the words in the book. This 
should, however, be only for the first reading by 
the children. The children should be able to make 
the setting clear, and to a limited extent show the 
sadness of the poem. 

TO A SKYLARK 

Introduction. — There was once a poet who was 
fond of the moving clouds, the winds, the flying 
birds, ships that went swiftly, of everything that 
had motion. He used to watch the clouds blown 
about by the wind and wish that he had the 
power of the wind. He used to listen to the sky- 
lark as it flew from the earth far out of sight into 
the clouds, singing. He would see the bird mount 
higher and higher and hear its joyous song. This 
would make him wish that he could put all the 
joyousness of the bird into a poem and make all 
the world listen to it. 

Higher still and higher 

From the earth thou springest. 
Like a cloud of fire 

The blue deep thou wingest 
And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever singest. 

The pale purple even 
Melts around thy flight; 



Like a star of heaven 
In the broad daylight 
Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy shrill delight: 

What thou art we know not; 

What is most like thee? 
From rainbow clouds there flow not 

Drops so bright to see 
As from thy presence showers a rain of melody; — 

Like a high-born maiden 

In a palace tower. 
Soothing her love-laden 
Soul in secret hour 
With music sweet as love, which overflows her bower: 

Like a glow-worm golden 

In a dell of dew. 
Scattering unbeholden 
Its aerial hue 
Among the flowers and grass, which, screen it from his 
view: 

Like a rose embower'd 

In its own green leaves. 
By warm winds deflower'd 
Till the scent it gives 
Makes faint with too much sweet these heavy-wingdd 
thieves. 

Teach us, sprite or bird, 

What sweet thoughts are thine: 
I have never heard 

Praise of love or wine 
That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine. 

We look before and after. 
And pine for what is not: 
Our sincerest laughter 

With some pain is fraught; 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought. 

Teach me half the gladness 

That thy brain must know. 
Such harmonious madness 

From my lips would flow. 
The world would listen then, as I am listening now. 

Study of the Poem. — Where is the skylark seen ? 
What is it doing? Why does the poet admire 
the skylark? To what things does he compare it? 
Which to you is the most beautiful of these com- 
parisons? In what way is the skylark like the 
things mentioned which are half -hidden ? What 
is in our laughter and songs which the bird does 
not seem to have? What is the poet's desire? 
Why does he want to feel the gladness of the bird ? 

Which lines of the poem have the most beauti- 
ful thought? What have the most beautiful pic- 
ture suggested? Which have the most pleasing 
sound? When a bird flies it takes short, rapid 
strokes with its wings and then it sails. Is there 
anjrthing about the form of the stanza to suggest 
the flying bird? Which lines suggest the rapid 
strokes? Which one suggests the sustained flight? 
What are the many things which make this poem 
beautiful? 

Vocabulary. — The words with which the chil- 
dren will need the most* help are: dell, unbehol- 
den, aerial, hue, embowered, deflower'd, sprite, 
rapture, fraught, harmonious, madness. 

Forms of Expression. — The poem should be 
read until the children feel its rhythm and can 
express most of the fine shades of meaning. Af- 
ter the reading the children will be ready to mem- 
orize it. 
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Present Day History and Geography 



The Chinese Gevemment will enforce compul- 
sory education thruout the Empire, so as to lay 
a foundation for the initiation of constitutional 
government. A newspaper will be started in Pe- 
king to serve as a Chinese organ for the central 
government. In it the government will announce 
its actions and measures and ventilate its views. 

. Electricity has been successfully applied to the 
seasoning of wood, to prevent shrinkage or ex- 
pansion of doors, windows, etc. The sap is driven 
out by a strong current, and its place is taken by 
a solution of borax and resin. A violin can be 
"aged" by electricity. The instrument can, by 
means of an electrical machine, get as much "bow- 
ing" in a few days as it would receive in fifty 
years of ordinary use. 

Mr. W. W. Rockhill, the present Minister to 
China, is to go as ambassador to St. Petersburg. 
The choice of Mr. Rockhill for the Russian post is 
based largely upon his knowledge of the position 
of Russia in China. There has been constant fric- 
tion between Russia and China in Manchuria, no- 
tably along the line of the Manchuria Railroad. 
The United States realizes the benefit of having an 
ambassador who is thoroly acquainted with the 
conditions. 

Mr. Oscar S. Straus, former Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor, has been made ambassador to 
Turkey. He has already served as diplomatic rep- 
resentative of this country in Turkey under three 
Presidents, and his present appointment will give 
him service under the fourth. He was sent to 
Constantinople first by President Cleveland in 
1887, and remained there until the Harrison ad- 
ministration was well under way. In 1897 Presi- 
dent McKinley sent him to Turkey again, where 
he remained until 1900. 

A short time since Joan of Arc was beatified 
by the Roman Catholic Church. A French paper 
recently devoted a large amount of space to the 
narrative of her life and exploits, and a discussion 
of the causes which led to her execution. The 
writer says that Joan of Arc was accused of apos- 
tasy, a crime punishable by death, because she had 
put on men's dress. 

April 30 was celebrated in California as raisin 
day. Hardly a household in the State failed to 
place some dish containing raisins on the table 
for every meal, on that day. All the large hotels 
had raisins on the bill of fare, and even the con- 
victs in the State penitentiary were given as many 
as they could eat. Hundreds of women wore 
brown sombreros covered with raisins. 

President Taft sleeps in a heavy, carved, four- 
posted, canopied bed, made in the Philippines. 

The British commercial attach^ at Yokohama 
reports that an American importer of machinery, 
etc.j has set up a factory at Kawasaki, between 
Tokyo and Yokohama, for the manufacture of 
phonographs, records, etc. The import duty on 
these articles in Japan is 50 per cent ad valorem, 
and it is thought that by manufacturing in the 
country itself a considerable saving will be ef- 
fected. The demand for phonographs in Japan 
has been gradually increasing in recent years, and 
the total imports in 1907 amounted to over 
1125,000. 



The average amount paid by the people of the 
United States in customs revenues is $4 a year per 
capita. That is, the average family pays about 
$20 a year in tariff taxes. We pay about 80 cents 
on sugar, 50 cents on cotton goods, 30 cents on 
silks, 50 cents on woolens, 20 cents on spirits, 15 
cents on iron and steel wares, 11 cents on china 
wares, 10 cents on drugs and chemicals, and 9 
cents on ftuits and nuts. 

It is one of the remarkable characteristics of 
wireless telegraphy that the waves which carry 
its messages are not absorbed in mist or fog. The 
opposite is the case, for the effect of clear sun- 
light is so marked that they can be sent with 
equal initial power only less than half the dis- 
twce by day as by night. For this reason press 
dispatches and long-distance messages sent by 
wireless telegraphy are, whenever possible, sent 
after sunset. 

Sea waves are much longer and more regular 
after a storm than at any other time. During a 
storm the long waves are so much masked by the 
short and steep storm waves as to be almost invis- 
ible. In the Atlantic ocean the waves often travel 
as fast as the wind itself — sometimes at sixty 
miles an hour — and their height in feet is usually 
just half the wind-velocity in miles per hour. 
South of Cape Horn and the Cape of Good Hope, 
where there is no leeward or windward shore, the 
waves are often as long as 120 feet from crest 
to crest. 

On June Ist the Alaska- Yukon-Pacific exposition 
was opened at Seattle. It marks no single his- 
torical event, but it embodies the idea of the new 
development of American interests in the Pacific. 
The exposition is planned as a means to enable 
visitors to see the huge Northwest, with its won- 
derful lakes, seas and mountains, its farms and 
orchards, and its general prosperity. 



Little Heiress to the Dutch Throne 

A daughter was bom to Queen Wilhelmina of 
Holland, on the morning of April 30. The first 
persons outside of the palace to hear the good 
news were a few workmen who happened to be 
on their way to work. After the announcement 
had been made to the soldiers, a salute was fired 
announcing the event. All the embassies hoisted 
their flags, and the city of The Hague was soon 
gay with decorations. Crowds gathered in the 
streets and prepared for a day of festivity. Her- 
alds made the following proclamation thruout the 
city: 

Fellow Citizens: With great joy we announce the news 
that her Majesty, by the grace of God, has been delivered 
of a princess. The entire population of The Hague shares 
feelings of deep joy. The Dutch people are thankful for 
the blessing bestowed upon the royal house and the coun- 
try. May the happy event strengthen the bonds uniting 
the Netherlands and the house of Orange. Long live the 
Queen! Long live the young Princess of Orange! 

Since the seventeenth century Holland has been 
a kingdom under the rule of the House of Orange. 
It was feared that should Queen Wilhelmina leave 
no heir to the throne, the Netherlands would be 
absorbed by Germany. Therefore not only Hol- 
land but all the other powers of Europe are re- 
lieved at the birth of the little Dutch princess. 
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The Sultan of Turkey Deposed 

On April 27, Abdul Hamid, the Sultan of Tur- 
key, was dethroned by the Young Turks, and his 
younger brother, Mohammed Bechad, was made 
his successor. The Sultan was dethroned, accord- 
ing to the Moslem law, by the legal decision, in re- 
sponse to the following question : 

What becomes of an Imam who has destroyed certain 
holy writings and who has seized property in contraven- 
tion of the Sheri,.who has committed cruelties and or- 
dered the assassination or imprisonment of exiles without 
Justification by the Sheri, who has squandered the public 
money; who, having sworn to govern according to the 
Sheriat, has violated his oath; who by gifts of money has 
provoked internecine bloodshed and civil war, and who 
is no longer recognized in the provinces? 

Answer of the Sheik-ul-Islam : ''He must abdicate or 
be deposed." 

The notification was taken to Abdul Hamid by 
«a committee of two officials, two deputies and two 
senators. The old Sultan was brought out from 
the Harem, pale and trembling, and as soon as 
he was informed of the decision he begged for 
his life. When he was told that his life was not 
in danger, he said, 'It is fate. I will do whatever 
you desire. Only protect me and my family, and 
permit nie to return to the Cheraghan palace, 
where I was bom." 

The deposed Sultan was sent, however, to Sa- 
lonika, where he was lodged in the house of a 
Jewish banker. He left for Salonika on the day 
after his deposition, with eleven of his wives, a 
son and two daughters, and a few servants. 

After Taking the oath of office, the new Sultan 
received the homage and congratulations of the 
deputies and senators by shaking hands with 
them, instead of requiring them to kiss his hands 
and robes. Very little is known of the present 
Sultan, because he has been kept in seclusion and 



practical imprisonment by his brother thruout his 
reign. He was bom in 1844, and is two years 
younger than the deposed Sultan. He has two 
wives and several children. He began his reign 
by granting the following interview to a corre- 
spondent of the London Chronicle : 

During my seclusion of thirty-three years my enemies 
have slandered me. They have said that I was a madman, 
bordering on imbecility, and shut me up for years. But 
Allah has so willed it tluit now in His merciful boimty 
He has been pleased to call me to fulfill my destiny and 
rule over Islam. 

My voice has been silent for thirty-three years, but the 
voice of true conscience has never been stilled. You ask 
me what I think of the situation in modem Turkey as I 
find it to-day after the political resuscitation of long 
years. I will tell you that tho shut up here I have con- 
trived, feebly perhaps, to keep in touch with the match 
of progress of the. outside world. 

The few partisans who have been loyal to' me thru the 
dark days of adversity are aware that from my earliest 
years, while faithful to the precepts and teachings of the 
Koran, I have been an advocate of a constitutional char^ 
ter and preliminary institutions. From this opinion I 
have never deviated. I hold it to-day as strongly as I did 
when a young man, seeking to imbibe the knowledge of 
Western civilization and its methods. 



Riots at Adana 

There have been several outbreaks of fanati- 
cism at Adana, and while the danger is not en- 
tirely over, it is believed that there will be 
no more massacres. The authorities were un- 
certain of the outcome in Constantinople and 
accordingly they allowed the Turks and Arme- 
nians to fight out their own questions. The Turk- 
ish soldiers left to guard the mission building at 
Adana deserted, leaving hundreds of girls in the 
mission schools unprotected. After the massacre 
smallpox and other diseases broke out. 
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Map of Scene of the Recent Riots. Courtesy of the New York Herald. 
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Artuiiitf (ht^ 1400 Hlok iind woundod At Adana a 
irrt^wl f»wnv porlwhtul from Htiirvatlon. A larjre 
pari of Adana waK hurnod, Indudlnjr the JoHult 
aiul ArmiMilan ohim^lum and HchoolN. tMvo thou- 
nand rt<fti»r«»«*H iraUuMHHl In Latakia, whore the sup- 
ply of food and nunliclno wan altoat^thor inade- 
quate'. 

Gathering the News 

In oonnmMlon with tho annual mooting of the 
Ai^Horlatoti Pronn hold in Now York a short time 
ulnoo, an Intoivwtlutf doMorlption of tho mothixis of 

fathorln>r tho nown dlHtrilmtiHi by tho Asswiated 
*roHf* WWH puhllnhod In tho Now* York dailv pa- 
por», Tho AHHrn^latiHi Pm^s is not a monoy-mak- 
Inuf lnj*tttutlon, and in not owmni by an,v aet of 
«*tooKholdor«» It Is bt^nt dtwrlUni as a cloarinv- 
i\o\iso for nows» Tho nowspajHM^ which are mom- 
l^^rs aRiHH^ to put at its dlsptK^al all tho local new« 
in tholr torrltory. Thoy iwoivo in oxchanjre the 
nows fl^un all imrts of tho world which has Uvn 
\HdUH ttHl Kv tho amM\ts of tho "A. I\" 

Tho Ass^HMattnT Tiw^h makt\H no money and 
cloai^ no divulonds; it has no surplus and sells 
no noxNSs Us o\ponst\H aro dotVa>xHi by asse^insr 
tho n\on\lH^rs. Its o\|Hnist>s include salaries* the 
inaintonanv^ of ottUvi^, toll i^^ telovrraph wire?? 
and private w Iiwh and cabU\ It owns 4UiHH> miles 
of private wii^^Sx 

In this wwntry the Kval new^ is cr^lkx'ted by 
n^akinni the newsiva^^r^ which art^ n>emU^n? of the 
riNv<^ ivs|Hvi^x^ibW tW the m^ws in their places of 
pubhcatioUx tn additKm. in all the larv^^ citk\^ 
ttH^ r^vj^s l\as its own ^^tkv. w ith a statT of fviv^rt- 
ei^ and e^tUvxr^ The jeixeral head^xMurter? art^ in 
New York l"\T>x 

tn Kn^iUiHK Keu;er^J^ Ajrency |>Tvwk)^ the news 
wf tlw^ I n\u\< K,o.^\KMn and the Rr^ti^^h vwsjj^pe*- 
shvn^^s wi;h tV e\v\Y''^^^ ^^'^ lV,\a\ia. An as^nvy 
\n ^^^n^v su:.s\u>s ;nt\Nrt>vatvn t>vw, :he l-a::n 
\v^,^Vx',i A<. A^v^: Vr Vur;>au \v\vt^ vVm>ar>>\ Au:!^ 
tvv>^v Kt^vvvSs K-.}:*sv,d. l^;^i<e^. :he vWrr,**an cv<\>> 
nvv e;c W ^^»a? s;xN>ft!^ v^f ;Nr A:?55vviA:x^l 
^^^\sv w->, v.NXVv<"'i ^'^w>!t hA5t iyx>x ip^v^-^i by :::? 

V^^ Vwvv > vv: ;^\>^ ^:nvs^ ^f^:^: >,:^%\::w. 






An Exposition for Boston 

A movement has been started by the Boston 
Herald for holding a world's fair in Boston in 
1920. This will be the three-hundredth anniver- 




P^lirria ExpcissixiB Ea&b 



sary of the landinir of the Pilgrims azMi the f : 
ir4r of New Elx;gian<L 

The jCaa has been recei^ned wiih osth 
aU s>i^ Xo city in the w«id ever hi 
TVdt^^yr. than R\s^ion to hoii a wv^rii's f*ir zr ti 
TViC^.^rkXicc. c^ a jr^eait eveci. Tbe 31 cj -^ ja^y imi: 
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D. C. Heath & Co.'s New Books 



Howes' Primer off Amorioan Literature ' 

Sets forth simply, clearly, and with due regard to 
relative importance, the works that stand for liter- 
ary growth in each period. By Abby Willis Howes, 
author of "Primer of English Literature." Cloth. 
160 pages. Illustrated. 50 cents. 

Walters" Physiology and Hygiene 

For secondary schools. In touch with the best meth- 
ods of modern science and pedagogy. By F. M. 
Walters, State Normal School, Warrensburg, Mo. 
430 pages. Illustrated. $1.20. 

Newell"s Inorganio Chemistry ffor Colleges 

Modem, well proportioned, and teachable. By Ly- 
man C. Newell, Professor of Chemistry in Boston 
University. Half leather. 604 pages. $2.00. 

Ebhinghaus' Psyohelogy 

An elementary text-book. By Hermann Ebbing- 
HAUS, Professor in the University of Halle, editor 
of the Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie. Translated and 
edited by Max Meyer, Professor of Experimental 
Psychology in the University of Missouri. Cloth. 
224 pages. Illustrated. $1.20. 

Johnson's Introdiiotion to PolHloal Eoonomy 

Deals clearly and directly with the fundamental 
facts and principles on which the study of economics 
is based. By Alvin S. Johnson, Professor in the 
University of Texas. Cloth. Ready in June. 

Franklin's Autobiography 

Edited by H. A. Davidson. With illustrations, maps 
and topics for study and composition similar to the 
editor's edition of Irving's "Sketch-Book." Cloth. 
410 pages. Illustrated. 50 cents. 

Sandwiok's High Sohool Word Book 

By Richard L. Sandwick and Anna T. Bacon. 
Five thousand words chosen from those most com- 
monly misspelled and from high school texts in sci- 
ence, mathematics, history and English. Cloth. 160 
pages. 40 cents. 

Woolley's Handbook off Composition 

A unique book, broad in scope, scholarly in spirit, 
affording much-needed relief to the corrector of 
themes and to the teacher of English composition. 
By Edwin C. Woolley, University of Wisconsin. 
Cloth. 260 pages. 70 cents. 

Baskenriiio's Qeneral Inorganio Chemistry 

For colleges and technical schools. Presents mod- 
em data and theories, and fits the requirements of 
technical courses. By Charles Baskerville, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, College of the City of New 
York. Cloth. 840 pages. $1.50. 
Laboratory Manual in Chemistry 

To accompany Baskerville's ''General Inorganic 
Chemistry." By Charles Baskerville and Robert 
W. Curtis, College of the City of New York. 48 
pages. Illustrated. 40 cents. 

Wells' First Course in Algebra 

For first-year classes in high schools. By Webster 
Wells, Professor of Mathematics in the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 240 pages. With col- 
ored plates. Half leather. $1.00. 

Wells' Seoond Course in Algebra 

A complementary book to Wells': "First Course in 
Algebra," completing the high school work. By 
Webster Wells. Half leather. Ready in June. 
Weils' New Plane and Solid Qeometry. 

Meets actual conditions and contains features which 
the teacher has hitherto been forced to supply. By 
Webster Wells. Half leather. Plane and Solid- 
SOS pages, with colored plates, $1.25. Plane — 75 
cents. Solid — 75 cents. 

Hellister's High Sohool Administration 

A presentation of the larger problems of the high 
school as an institution, for use in normal school, 
college, and university courses. By Horace A. HoL- 
LISTER, Professor in the University of Illinois. 
Ready in June. 



Walsh's Graded Mental ArHhmetio 

Divided into sixteen half-yearly chapters, with sys- 
tematic reviews. Develops its problems by short 
methods and business practices. By John H. Walsh, 
Associate Superintendent of Schools, New York 
City. Cloth. 292 pages. 50 cents. 

Walsh's Arithmetio for Upper Grades 

By John H. Walsh. Follows the "New Primary 
Arithmetic" and the "New Grammar School Arith- 
metic," or may be used to follow books by other 
authors. Cloth. 304 pages. 50 cents. With Ap- 
pendix, treating algebraic equations and simple geo- 
metric constructions. 342 pages. 55 cents. 

Davis and Julian's Finger Play Reader 

Finger plays, games, dramatized stories, rote sones, 
children's literature, and vocabulary building. By 
John W. Davis, District Superintendent of ^hools, 
New York City, and Fanny julien. Cloth. Part /, 
35 cents. Part II, 35 cents. Teacher's Edition, 
Part I, 50 cents. Part II, 50 cents. 

ifloMahon's Rhyme and Story Primer 

Nursery rhymes as a basis for reading lessons, with 
phonics. By Helen A., Marie M., and Anna M. 
McMahon. Illustrated by Clara E. Atwood. 126 
pages. 30 cents. 

Hoag's Health Studies 

Practical instruction in hygiene. By Ernest B. 
HoAG, M.D., Director of Hygiene in Throop Poly- 
technic Institute, Pasadena, Cal., and Lecturer on 
Hygiene in the University of California. Cloth. 
Fully illustrated. Ready June 1. 

Dunn's Community and the Citizen 

Arouses interest in the social order of the commu- 
nity, and produces effects lasting far beyond the 
period of school life. By Arthur W. Dunn, Short- 
ridge High School, Indianapolis, Indiana. Cloth. 
278 pages. Illustrated. 75 cents. 

Hodgdon's First Course in Amorioan History 

For intermediate grades. Chapter biographies em- 
phasizing social and industrial progress as well as 
the achievements of war. By Jeannette R. Hodg- 
DON. Book I — Discoverers, Explorers, and Colonists. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 312 pages. 65 cents. Book 11-^ 
The National Period. Cloth. Illustrated. 352 pages. 
65 cents. 

Barnes' Short Amorioan History by Grades 

Simple language, lively narration, summaries and 
questions for review. By. Everett Barnes. Part 
/—Cloth. Illustrated. 326 pages. 70 cents. Part 
//—Cloth. Illustrated. 371 pages. 75 cents. Parts 
I and II, bound together, $1.00. 

Whiting's New Publio Sohool Musio Course 

Folk-songs, melodious part songs and choruses, care- 
fully graded for practice. By Charles E. Whiting. 
Six books. Cloth. 112 pages. 30 cents each. 

Hammoclc's Manual Arts ffor Elementary Sohools 

By C. S. Hammock and A. G. Hammock. Unifies 
drawing and manual training, making drawing more 
practical and manual training more artistic. Books 
I-III, 6x8 inches. Books IV-VIII, 8x11 inches. 
Ready June 1. 

The Parallel Coarse Drawing Boolcs 

By C. S. Hammock and A. G. Hammock. Parallel 
courses in pencil and brush work, including drawing 
from grasses, flowers, fruits, landscapes, animals, 
the human figure, illustrative work, construction and 
design, perspective, lettering, and mechanical draw- 
ing. Four books. 8 x 11 inches. $1.80 per dozen. 

Cur City Sohools : Their DIreotidn and Management 

A companion to Chancellor's "Our Schools: Their 
Administration and Supervision." Considers the 
larger cities and abounds in- practical suggestions 
and inspiring pleas for that which is' best. By 
William E. Chancellor. Cloth. 354 pages. Re- 
tail price, $1.25. 
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When is a Cord Not a Cord? 

Queer to say, and contrary to the belief of most 
people, there are many times when a cord is less 
than a cord, and many conditions when it is more. 
School arithmetics say that a cord of wood is 128 
cubic feet, or the contents of a pile eight feet 
long, four feet high and four feet wide. Wood is 
marketed on this basis. A pile whose length, 
breadth, and height multiplied together gives 
this number of cubic feet fills this requirement, no 
matter whether the sticks are long or short, 
straight or crooked, round or split, unless there is 
an understanding to the contrary. Nevertheless, 
a cord, tho it comes up to legal measurements, is 
an uncertain quantity, even when the seller is hon- 
est and the buyer satisfied. 

A lumberman may have a tract of pulpwood 
which he sells to a paper mill at $6 a cord, for as 
many cords as it will make. It is in the contract 
that he shall cut and stack it. He cuts it in 12-foot 
lengths, and when the job is complete it measures 
200 cords, and he receives $1,000 for it. Would 
he have made or lost by cutting 4-foot lengths in- 
stead of 12? 

He would have lost in the first place from the 
additional labor required to cut 4-foot wood, but 
his principal loss would have resulted from a 
greatly diminished number of cubic feet, due to 
the fact that short sticks lie closer together than 
large. 

Had the 200 cords of 12-foot wood been cut in 
4-foot lengths, there would, have been only 176 
cords, and the owner would have received for it 
$880 instead of $1,000. It was, therefore, clearly 
to his advantage to cut 12-foot lengths, but it 
would have been to the buyer's advantage to have 
it cut in 4-foot lengths. He would have received 
the same actual quantity of wood for $120 less. 

It also makes considerable difference to the 
seller whether wood is chopped or sawed. If 
chopped, the chips are lost. Where the logs are 
large this loss amounts to no small total. In a 
cord of 4-foot, wood, with sticks 6 inches in diam- 
eter, the chip loss is from six to eight per cent; 
and of course the shorter the sticks are cut the 
greater the loss. If the wood is sawed, the saw- 
dust loss is scarcely the half of one per cent. 

The difference due to spaces between the sticks 
of course depends very much on the shape and 
size of the sticks. Straight, smooth sticks lie close 
together, and a cord contains more wood and less 
air. For given lengths, sticks of softwoods are 
usually straighter and smoother, and when stacked 
lie closer together. But whatever the kind, cords 
of long sticks are pretty sure to contain more 
empty space than cords made of short pieces. 
Likewise, cords of split wood contain less than 
cords of round sticks. The finer the wood is split, 
the more it makes. Hence wood dealers are often 
willing to sell kindlings, all sawed and split, for 
the same price per cord as unsplit wood. They get 
back the cost of labor in the increased bulk. 

A cord (128 cubic feet) of 4-foot hardwood usu- 
ally contains about 83 cubic feet of solid wood ; a 
cord of 3-foot wood averages 83% cubic feet; of 
2-foot wood, 84 feet, and of 1-foot wood 85 feet. 
The conifers, softwoods, contain 90 to 96 cubic 
feet. Thus the purchaser receives on an average 
about two-thirds of a cord of real wood and one- 
third of a cord of spaces. 

In some countries wood is bought by weight, and 
the buyer comes more nearly getting what he bar- 
gains for; but even then he may miss it if he re- 
ceives green wood when he wants dry. Accord- 
ing to timber-testing engineers of United States 



Forest Service, wood may lose half or more its 
green weight in seasoning. Cedar for lead pencils 
is bought by weight in this country. The pieces 
are so small and of such irregular size that they 
cannot conveniently be stacked and measured as 
cordwood. 

The bulk of nearly all woods decreases as sea- 
soning goes on. A hundred cords green will make 
from 89 to 93 cords when dry. This is a factor of 
no small importance to dealers who handle large 
quantities. 

Woodlot owners and farmers who have small 
forest tracts from which they expect to sell cord- 
wood are no less interested than contractors who 
buy and sell large quantities. It will stand them 
in hand to know how much difference it makes 
whether wood is cut long or short, chopped or 
sawed, whether the sticks are round or split, 
whether large or small, and whether the measure- 
ments are to be made while the wood is green or 
after it is seasoned. 



Reading Course for the Well Read Teacher. Ill 

(Continued from April School Journal) 
Class VIII.— The Short Story 
(That department of literature in which mod- 
em fiction finds its most artistic expression.) 

I. PROSE TALES 

1. Irving's "Rip Van Winkle/'* "Legend of 

Sleepy Hollow."* 

2. Harfe's "Luck of Roaring Camp." 

3. Aldrich's "Marjorie Daw." 

4. Davis' "Princess Aline." 

5. Hale's "Man without a Country."* 

6. Stockton's "Casting Away of Mrs. Leeks and 

*J^rs. Aleshine." 

7. Kipling's" "Man Who Never Was," "Courting 

of Dinah Shadd," "Drums of the Fore 
and Aft," "The Taking of Lungtung- 
pen," "Without Benefit of Clergy." 

8. James' "Daisy Miller."* 

9. Stevenson's "Will o' the Mill." 

10. Dickens' "Christmas Carol,"* "Cricket on the 

Hearth."* 

11. Lamb's "Dissertation on Roast Pig."* 

12. Poe's "Gold Bug."* 

n. POETICAL TALES 

1. Pope's "Rape of the Lock."* 

2. Longfellow's ^'Evangeline,"* "Miles Stand- 

ish."* 

3. Bums' "Tam O'Shanter."* 

4. Goethe's "Hermann and Dorothea."* 

5. Byron's "Mazeppa's Ride."* 

Class IX. — Essays Striking the Personal Note 

AND Contributing to the Noted 

Characters op Fiction 

1. Addison's "Spectator Papers." (Read Nos. 2, 

6, 34, 100, 106—110, 112, 118, 116, 122, 
125, 126, 130, 131, 174, 269, 271, 297, 
329, 331, 335, 359, 383, 410, 517, 544.) 

2. Barrie's "Auld Licht Idylls." 

3. Mitchell's "Reveries of a Bachelor."* 

4. Walton's "Compleat Angler." 

5. Lamb's "Dream Children;"* "Mackeray End."* 
7. Irving's "Christmas Sketches."* 

7. Stevenson's "Virginibus Puerisque." 
Class X. — Books op Travel into Which a 
Slight Story Is Woven 

1. Howells' "Their Wedding Journey." 

2. Clemens' "Innocents Abroad." 

3. Longfellow's "Hyperion." 

4. Wiggin's "Penelooe's Progress." 

5. Byron's "Childe Harold," Cantos i and iv.* 
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D. C. Heath S^ Co.'s New Books 



Howes' Primer of Amorioan Literature ' 

Sets forth simply, clearly, and with due regard to 
relative importance, the works that stand for liter- 
ary growth in each period. By Abby Wilus Howes, 
author of "Primer of English Literature." Cloth. 
160 pages. Illustrated. 50 cents. 

Walters' Piiysioiogy and Hygiene 

For secondary schools. In touch with the best meth- 
ods of modern science and pedagogy. By F. M. 
Walters, State Normal School, Warrensburg, Mo. 
430 pages. Illustrated. $1.20. 

Newell's inorganio Ciiemistry for Colleges 

Modem, well proportioned, and teachable. By Ly- 
man C. Newell, Professor of Chemistry in Boston 
University. Half leather. 604 pages. $2.00. 

Ebbinghaus' Psyehology 

An elementary text-book. By Hermann Ebbing- 
haus, Professor in the University of Halle, editor 
of the Zeitschrift fUr Psychologie. Translated and 
edited by Max Meyer, Professor of Experimental 
Psychology in the University of Missouri. Cloth. 
224 pages. Illustrated. $1.20. 

Johnson's Introduotion to PolHioai Eoonomiy 

Deals clearly and directly with the fundamental 
facts and principles on which the study of economics 
is based. By Alvin S. Johnson, Professor in the 
University of Texas. Cloth. Ready in June. 

Franklin's Autobiography 

Edited by H. A. Davidson. With illustrations, maps 
and topics for study and composition similar to the 
editor's edition of Irving's "Sketch-Book. " Cloth. 
410 pages. Illustrated. 50 cents. 

Sandwiok's High Sehooi Word Book 

By Richard L. Sandwich and Anna T. Bacon. 
Five thousand words chosen from those most com- 
monly misspelled and from high school texts in sci- 
ence, mathematics, history and English. Cloth. 160 
pages. 40 cents. 

Woolley's Handbook off Composition 

A unique book, broad in scope, scholarly in spirit, 
affording much-needed relief to the corrector of 
themes and to the teacher of English composition. 
By Edwin C. Woolley, University of Wisconsin. 
Cloth. 260 pages. 70 cents. 

Baskenrllie's Qeneral Inorganio Chemistry 

For colleges and technical schools. .Presents mod- 
em data and theories, and fits the requirements of 
technical courses. By Charles Baskerville, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, College of the City of New 
York. Cloth. 340 pages. $1.50. 
Laboratory Manual in Chemistry 

To accompany Baskerville's "General Inorganic 
Chemistry." By Charles Baskerville and Robert 
W. Curtis, College of the City of New York. 48 
pages. Illustrated. 40 cents. 

Wells' First Course in Algebra 

For first-year classes in high schools. By Webster 
Wells, Ihrofessor of Mathematics in the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 240 pages. With col- 
ored plates. Half leather. $1.00. 

Wells' Seoond Course In Algebra 

A complementary book to Wells'; "First Course in 
Algebra," completing the high school work. By 
Webster Wells. Half leather. Ready in June. 
Wells' New Plane and Solid Geometry 

Meets actual conditions and contains features which 
the teacher has hitherto been forced to supply. By 
Webster Wells. Half leather. Plane and Solid — 
308 pages, with colored plates, $1.25. Plane — 75 
cents. Solid — 75 cents. 

Holllster's High Sohool Administration 

A presentation of the larger problems of the high 
school as an institution, for use in normal school, 
college, and university courses. By Horace A. HoL- 
LISTER, Professor in the University of Illinois. 
Ready in June. 



Walsh's Graded Mental Arlthmetio 

Divided into sixteen half-yearly chapters, with sys- 
tematic reviews. Develops its problems by short 
methods and business practices. By John H. Walsh, 
Associate Superintendent of Schools, New York 
City. Cloth. 292 pages. 50 cents. 

Walsh's Arithmetie for Upper Grades 

By John H. Walsh. Follows the "New Primary 
Arithmetic" and the "New Grammar School Arith- 
metic," or may be used to follow books by other 
authors. Cloth. 304 pages. 50 cents. With Ap- 
pendix, treating algebraic equations and simple geo- 
metric constructions. 342 pages. 55 cents. 

Davis and Julien's Finger Play Reader 

Finger plays, games, dramatized stories, rote sonn, 
children's literature, and vocabulary building. By 
John W. Davis, District Superintendent of Schools, 
New York City, and Fanny Julien. Cloth. Part /, 
35 cents. Part 11, 35 cents. Teacher's Edition^ 
Part /, 50 cents. Part II, 50 cents. 

MoMahon's Rhyme and Story Primer 

Nursery rhymes as a basis for reading lessons, with 
phonics. By Helen A., Marie M., and Anna M. 
McMahon. Illustrated by Clara E. Atwood. 126 
pages. 30 cents. 

Hoag's Health Studies 

Practical instruction in hygiene. By Ernest B. 
HoAG, M.D., Director of Hygiene in Throop Poly- 
technic Institute, Pasadena, Cal., and Lecturer on 
Hygiene in the University of California. Cloth. 
Fully illustrated. Ready June 1. 

Dunn's Community and the Citizen 

Arouses interest in the social order of the commu- 
nity, and produces effects lasting far beyond the 
period of school life. By Arthtjr W. Dunn, Short- 
ridge High School, Indianapolis, Indiana. Cloth. 
278 pages. Illustrated. 75 cents. 

Hodgdon's First Course in Amorioan History 

For intermediate grades. Chapter biographies em- 
phasizing social and industrial progfress as well as 
the achievements of war. By Jeannette R. Hodg- 
DON. Book I — Discoverers, Explorers, and Colonists. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 312 pages. 65 cents. Book II — 
The National Period. Cloth. Illustrated. 352 pages. 
65 cents. 

Barnes' Short Amorioan History by Grades 

Simple language, lively narration, summaries and 
questions for review. By. Everett Barnes. Part 
/—Cloth. Illustrated. 326 pages. 70 cents. Part 
II — Cloth. Illustrated. 371 pages. 75 cents. Parts 
I and II, bound together, $1.00. 

Whiting's New Publie Sohool Muslo Course 

Folk-songs, melodious part songs and choruses, care- 
fully graded for practice. By Charles E. Whiting. 
Six books. Cloth. 112 pages. 30 cents each. 

Hammook's Manual Arts for Elementary Sohools 

By C. S. Hammock and A. G. Hammock. Unifies 
drawing and manual training, making drawing more 
practical and manual training more artistic. Books 
Mil, 6x8 inches. Books IV-VIII, 8x11 inches. 
Ready June 1. 

The Parallel Coarse Drawing Books 

By C. S. Hammock and A. G. Hammock. Parallel 
courses in pencil and brush work, including drawing 
from grasses, flowers, fruits, landscapes, animals, 
the human figure, illustrative work, construction and 
design, perspective, lettering, and mechanical draw- 
ing. Four books. 8x11 inches. $1.80 per dozen. 

Cur City Sohools : Their DIreotiOn and Management 

A companion to Chancellor's "Our Schools: Their 
Administration and Supervision.'' Considers the 
larger cities and abounds in- practical suggestions 
and inspiring pleas for that which is' best. By 
William E. Chancellor. Cloth. 354 pages. Re- 
tail price, $1.25. 
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Natural Resources of the United States 



The Cotton Industry— II. 

By SUPT. G. B. COFFMAN, Illinois 

It was Eli Whitney's invention that made the 
cotton industry profitable. Before the invention 
of the ^n one person could pick only a pound of 
cotton lint in a day. It would take more than a 
year to pick a bale. Whitney's invention opened 
the way for this work to be done by machinery. 
We now have machines which will separate fif- 
teen bales in one day. Not only does it take care 
of the lint, but the seeds as well. The seeds are 
blown off into a distant room and are used for 
many things. From the seed an oil is obtained 
which is used to make soap and patent butter. 
Sometimes it is sold as olive oil. It is often used 
for cooking purposes. The cake which is left 
after the oil is pressed out is used to feed cat- 
tle. The product from the seed alone brings many 
millions of dollars. 

WHERE THE COTTON MH^LS ARE FOUND 

Previous to the Cotton Exposition at Atlanta, 
Ga., in 1881, almost all the cotton was manufac- 
tured in New England and the Old Country. This 
was largely due to the excellent water power 
found in New England. Since that date, many 
factories have sprung up in the South, close to 
where the cotton is raised. There are to be found 
many streams along the mountains, which fur- 
nish the power to produce the electricity which 
runs the mills. This minces the manufacturing 
cheaper. It saves the cost of transportation of 
the raw material. Much coal is found in the 
southern Appalachian mountains, and this fur- 
nishes the power for many of the mills. To- 
day cotton mills can be found in all parts of the 
cotton belt. Cotton can be picked in the morn- 
ing, taken to the mills, the fiber separated from 
the seed, the lint woven into cloth and made into 
garments and worn by the work-hands the next 
day. 

There are some disadvantages found in the cot- 
ton belts for the manufacturing of cotton into 
cloth. The freight rates in large quantities are 
so low that other advantages in different locali- 
ties make up for it. There is not much difference 
between the freight on the raw material and the 
* freight on the manufactured product. So if the 
goods are to be used in the New England States, 
or to be shipped from some of the ports there, it 
is as well to do the manufacturing there. 

The climate may have something to do with it. 
The manufacturing of the cotton fiber requires a 
moist climate. The little hairs are delicate and 
must have the proper conditions or they cannot 
be woven into the best cloth. The atmosphere 
must not be too warm or too dry. If it is, they 
become brittle and cannot be twisted. If it is too 
wet, they will stick and collapse. The atmosphere 
is just about right at New Bedford, Mass. Very 
fine cotton goods are woven there. There are 
large mills at Fall River, Mass. The condition 
of the atmosphere is good for weaving there. 
There are many mills in Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island that are doing an extensive business. 

Another reason for the shipping of the raw ma- 
terial to other parts of the country to be made into 
cloth is cheap labor. This is found in England. 
There, at least one-third of all the cotton we raise 
goes to to be made into cloth. There, in Lanca- 



shire, in western ii^ngland, is the chief cotton- 
weaving center of the world. There more raw 
cotton is made into cloth than any other place in 
the world. The two reasons for this are : First, 
the cheap labor that can be had in England. This 
item alone more than pays for the freight of the 
raw material across the ocean. Labor can be had 
for about half what it can in the United States. 
The other reai^on is the excellent condition of the 
climate. It has a moist climate and a good water 
supply. The hills on the east form a water- 
shed, and it has a clay surface which holds the 
water, and thus the evaporation is just enough 
to make the atmosphere moist and of the right 
condition for weaving. These conditions make the 
cloth turned out by these mills the very best in 
the world. Not only do they get the most of the 
cotton from our fields, but they get it from all the 
fields of the world. Cloth woven by these mills 
is shipped everywhere, even to the United States. 
It can be bought as cheap, if not cheaper, than 
from our own mills. 

For the carrying on of this cotton industry be- 
tween our country and England, there are special 
steamship lines. They take the raw cotton from 
New Orleans, Galveston and other ports to Eng- 
land, and in return bring manufactured goods of 
all kinds. If we could stand at the wharf at Gal- 
veston and see the laden ships depart, and then 
see them returning with manufactured goods made 
in all parts of the world, we should get an idea of 
the vastness of the cotton industry going on. 

All vegetable and animal tissue is made up of 
fibers. Only certain kinds of these fibers can be 
woven into strong threads. Some can be twisted 
and braideid, such as hair, but the strands will 
be loose and soon come apart. Wool, silk, cotton 
and other textile fibers can be woven so as to 
make permanent threads. The nature of the 
fiber is such that when. woven they will remain 
as placed. The reason is that they are hollow 
tubes, often with scales overlapping each other, 
and when twisted the fibers cling together. The 
cotton fiber is the most delicate of all the textile 
fibers. It takes many millions of them to make 
a spool of thread. When seen under the micro- 
scope, it appears as a flattened spiral tube or hol- 
low ribbon. The cavity is irregular, and the walls 
are rather thicker than some other fibers. It is 
the twisted character of the fiber that fits it for 
spinning and weaving. The hollow nature makes 
the cloth take the dyes better. This fact enables 
us to have clothes of many colors and patterns. 

In viewing this fact, we can readily see why 
the length, strength and fineness of the fiber has 
something to do with the quality of the cloth. 
The question of the ages has been how to get 
these fibers together so as to make threads. In 
olden times, and in some places now, the seed was 
picked out with the hands, and the lint was carded 
with rude wire combs. It was then placed in a 
forked stick, called a distaff, and spun into thread. 
This was done by twisting it with the thumb and 
fingers. Then it was woven by rude looms into 
cloth. Later the old-fashioned spinning-wheel 
came in use. In 1767 James Hargreaves invented 
the spinning jenny. This machine spun many 
threads at once. 

A barber by the name of Richard Arkwright, 
of Nottingham, invented a machine for straights 
ening the fibers so that they could be spun more 
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easily. He also invented a machine for spinning 
t)y means of rollers. Richard Crompton invented 
a machine called the mule jenny. It combined the 
two principles of Arkwright. This machine, with 
improvements, is in use to-day. With the im- 
proved spinning mule, one person can operate 
more than a thousand spindles. 

After these inventions, the question was how 
to weave cotton more quickly and cheaply. Dr. 
Edmund Cartwright succeeded in inventing what 
is called the power loom. This invention revo- 
lutionized the cotton industry. By this loom cloth 
can be woven by steam or electricity. Thru the 
various inventions, thousands of yards of cloth 
can be turned out by one mill in a day, and it can 
be done so cheaply that a yard costs but a few 
cents. 

The first process in the manufacture of cotton 
cloth today is the cleaning of the raw cotton. 
This is done by beating it by machinery to get 
the dust out. It is then run over rollers or great 
cylinders and so treated that when it comes out 
it is perfectly clean. It is then ready for the 
carding machine. Here it is passed between many 
huge rollers covered with wire teeth. It is 
combed and brushed until the fibers are perfectly 
straight. It is rolled together then into a rope 
of soft yam and wound on spools. From here it 
is taken to the loom and is made into cloth. 

The demand is* greater from year to year for 
cotton cloth. It is used in every household. It is 
used to clothe almost every class of people in the 
world. As the demands grow greater, new fields 
are opening up. Not only are they raising more 
cotton in India, but they are establishing huge 
mills near Bombay and other places. China 
raises a great amount of cotton, and in recent 
years many mills of modem make have been set 
up. Japan is manufacturing great quantities of 
cotton goods. Africa bids fair to produce more 
cotton in the future, and no doubt great quanti- 
ties will be raised along the Amazon river in 
South America. 



Crusade Against Mosquitoes 

Consul Southard P. Wamer, of Leipzig, makes 
the following report on the German movement to 
combat malaria : 

So many cases of malaria have recently oc- 
curred in those sections of Leipzig which are ad- 
jacent to any one of the four rivulets which flow 
thru the city that the city council has decided to 
adopt stringent measures to exterminate the mos- 
quitoes (Anopheles) that spread the disease. 

In order that the work of extermination may be 
thoroly and systematically carried out, the city 
council has notified all housekeepers in the in- 
fected sections of the city to carefully examine 
their houses or apartments for mosquitoes and to 
destroy any that may be found. Every household 
in the districts concerned has been furnished by 
the city council with a large circular, which, in 
addition to information as to the cause and spread- 
ing of malaria, contains advice as to the best 
means of destroying the malaria mosquitoes. 

Certain dates have been specified between which 
the houses are to be searched and the mosquitoes 
destroyed. At the exoiration of the time specified 
inspectors appointed by the city council will visit 
each house and apartment and make careful exam- 
inations to see that the work of exterminatingr the 
mosquitoes has been properly carried out. Those 
who fail to comply with the reflations promptly 
and thoroly will be subject to a fine of about $7.50. 



Tea Flowers Instead of the Leaves 

An article in the Paris Cosmos, translated for 
The Literary Digest, states that the flower of the 
tea plant is preferable to the leaf, from all points 
of view except that of price. Tea made from the 
flower is very sweet, and possesses the same hy- 
gienic and stimulating qualities as that made from 
the leaves, while it contains only about half as 
much caffein. 

The flower is easier to collect and prepare for 
commercial purposes than the leaves. There is no 
roasting or withering in open air, no rolling either 
by hand or machine. Only absolute drying is 
required. 

The principal quality of the flower is the diflfi- 
culty in imitating it. With tea leaves, frauds are 
innumerable. In Europe the oak, the eglantine, 
the ash, the strawberry, the laurel, the cherry, 
the chestnut, the olive, the elm, the apple, the 
plum, etc., are used for adulterating tea. Ordi- 
nary wood sawdust, properly colpred, is also used. 
Except by expert knowledge of the botanical char- 
acteristics that, With* the aid of a microscope, en- 
able one to distinguish the tea leaves from the 
frauds, it is quite difficult to detect these. On the 
other hand, with tea flowers the fraud is easy to 
detect, for the difference between the flowers of 
different plants is apparent at once to the eye. 

The tea flower is whitish and grows in groups 
of two to four. The sepals are five or six in num- 
ber, the petals five to nine, the stamens indefinite. 

The ways in which the tea flower is used are 
practically the same as those of the leaf. This is 
probably the best: Take a coffeespoonful of tea 
flowers to the cup, and pour on them only enough 
boiling water to cover them. Leave the teapot 
closed for ten minutes, add the rest of the water, 
and serve a few minutes later. 



Tests for Eggs 

Placed in the water an egg, if fresh, will remain 
resting at the bottom of the vessel; if not quite 
fresh it will rest with the large end raised higher 
than the small end. The higher the large end 
rises, the older is the egg. 

As an egg gets older, says the Spatula, the 
water contained in the white of an egg evaporates, 




Test for Eggs 

and this causes the empty space at the thick end 
of every egg to become enlarged. The larger that 
empty space becomes, the more the egg rises in 
the water, till in course of time it floats. 
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Outlines of United States History 



Constitutional Period 

JOHN QUINCY ADAMS' ADMINISTRATION 
(1825-1829) 

A. The Election. 

1. By what party. 

2. Meaning of the election. 

B. Important Events. 

1. Treitty with the Creek Indians. 

(a) Cause of dispute. 

(b) How settled. 

(c) Provisions of the treaty. 

2. Death of eminent men. 

(a) Who. 

(b) \Yrite brief sketch of their lives. 

3. Protective tariff. 

(a) Define. 

(b) What objections to it. 

(c) Where popular and why. 

(d) Where distasteful and why. 

JACKSON'S ADMINISTRATION 
(1829-1837) 

A. The Election. 

1. By what party. 

2. Meaning of election. 

B. Important Events. 

1. Attempt to renew the United States Bank 

charter. 

(a) By what party advocated. 

(b) By what party opposed. 

(c) .Results. 

2. Black Hawk war. 

(a) Causes. 

(b) Where fought. 

(c) Results. 

3. Nullification. 

(a) Define. 

(b) Cause. 

(c) Where endorsed. 

(d) How settled. 

4. i^lorida war. - • 

(a) Causes. ^ * 

(b) Commanders. _, ; 

(c) How conducted. 

(d) Results. 

5. Politics. 

(a) Democrats. 

(1) Advocated what. 

(2) Leading men. 

(b) Whigs. 

(1) Advocated what. 

(2) Leading men. 

6. States admitted. 

(a) What. 

(b) Dates. 

(c) From what territory. 

VAN BUREN'S ADMINISTRATION 

(1837-1841) 

A. The Election. 

1. By what party. 

2. Meaning of election. 

B. Important Events. 

1. Financial crisis of 1837. 

(a) Causes. 

(b) Effects. 

2. Foreign affairs. 



(a) Give the history of the "Canada Re- 
bellion." 
3. States admitted. 

(a) What states. 

(b) Date. 

(c) From what territory. 

HARRISON AND TYLER'S ADMINISTRATION 
(1841-1845) 

A. The Election. 

1. By what party. 

2. Meaning of the election. 

B. Important Events. 

1. Death of Harrison. 

(a) When. 

(b) Who succeeded to the Presidency. 

2. Tyler's action on United States Bank Bill. 

(a) What it was. 

(b) How received by his party. 

(c) Result. 

3. The Ashburton Treaty. 

(a) What was settled. 

(b) Why so named. 

4. Dorr's Rebellion. 

(a) Where. 

(b) Causes. 

(c) How terminated. 

5. Mormon troubles. 

(a) Where. 

(b) Cause. 

(c) Results. 

6. States admitted. 

(a) What states. 

(b) Date. 

(c) From what territory. 

POLK'S ADMINISTRATION 
(1845-1849) 

A. The Election. 

1. By what party. 

2. Meaning of the election. 

B. Important Events. 

Mexican War 

1. Causes. 

2. Campaigns. 

(a) On the Rio Grande. 

(b) Invasion of Mexico by Taylor. 

(c) Conquest of New Mexico and Califor- 
nia by Fremont and Kearney. 

(d) Scott in Mexico. 

Dates, routes taken, engagements, com- 
manders, results, incidents of the war. 

3. Peace established, 
(a) How. 

(b). Date. 

(c) Gain or loss to United States. 

4. Gold discovered. 

(a) When. 

(b) Where. 

(c) Results. 

5. Free Soil party organized. 

(a) When. 

(b) By whom. 

(c) Platform. 

6. States admitted. 

(a) What states. 

(b) Dates. 

(c) From what territory. 
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TAYLOR'S AND FILLMORE'S ADMINISTRATIONS 
(1849-1853) 

A. The Election. 

1. By what party. 

2. Meaning of the election. 

B. Important Event\. 

1. The Omnibus Bill. 

(a) Purpose. 

(b) Provisions. 

(c) Effect. 

2. Cuban difficulties. 

(a) Cause. 

(b) Results. 

3. Trouble with England. 

(a) Cause. 

(b) How settled. 

(c) Results. 

4. An Arctic squadron equipped. 

(a) Its object. 

(b) Commander. 

(c) Results. 

5. Death of Taylor. 

(a) When. 

(b) Where. 

(c) Who became President. 

6. Death of Clay and Webster. 

(a) Date. 

(b) Write brief sketches of their lives. 

PIERCE'S ADMINISTRATION 
(1853-1857) 

A. The Election. 

1. By what party. 

2. Meaning of the election. 

B. Important Events. 

1. Route for Pacific Railroad explored. 

(a) Where. 

(b) When. 

(c) By whom. 

2. Japan opens two ports of entry to the 
United States. 

(a) How brought about. 

(b) Effect on the United States. 
3. The Gadsden Purchase. 

(a) What. 

(b) From whom. 

(c) Provisions. 

4. Kansas-Nebraska Bill. 

(a) Origin. 

(b) Provisions. 

(c) When passed. 

(d) Results. 

5. Republican party formed. 

(a) By whom. 

(b) Platform. 

BUCHANAN'S ADMINISTRATION 

(11857-1861) 

A. The Election. 

1. By what party. 

2. Meaning of the election. 

B. Important Events. 

1. Mormon troubles. 

(a) What. 

(b) Results. 

2. Atlantic telegraph laid. 

(a) By whom. 

(b) When. 

(c) Of what importance. 

3. Dred Scott decision, 
(a) Give its history. 

4. John Brown's raid, 
(a) Give its history. 

5. Democratic party divided. 

(a) Causes. 

(b) Date. 

(c) Results. 



6. States admitted. 

(a) What states. 

(b) Dates. 

(c) From what territory. 

LINCOLN'S ADMINISTRATION 
(1861-1865) 

A. The Election. 

1. By whom elected. 

2. Meaning of the election. 

B. Important Events. 

1. Fort Sumter bombarded. 

(a) Date. 

(b) By whom. 

(c) Results. 

2. Secession. 

(a) Definition. 

(b) By whom advocated. 

(c) By whom opposed. 

(d) What states seceded. 

3. Civil War. 

(a) Definition. 

(b) Give the causes, both remote and im- 
mediate, that led to our Civil War. 

REVIEW OP CONSTITUTIONAL PERIOD TO WAR OP 
SECESSION 

1. Write a list of Presidents from Washington 
to Lincoln in the order of election. 

2. Make a list of political parties in chronolog- 
ical order, with a brief statement of the platforms 
of each. 

3. Review of political meanings of presidential 
elections. 

4. List of states admitted, with dates of admis- 
sion, and from what territory taken. 

5. List of persons conspicuous in connection 
with the War of 1812, stating for what each was 
noted. 

6. List of persons conspicuous in connection 
with the Mexican War, stating for what each was 
noted. 

7. Draw a map showing the original thirteen 
states ; Spanish cession in 1819 ; Mississippi Terri- 
tory; territory south of the Ohio river; territory 
north of the Ohio river; province of Louisiana; 
Mexican cession; and Texas. 

8. Write brief sketches of the lives and public 
services of Patrick Henry, John Hancock, Benja- 
min Franklin, Ethan Allen, Benedict Arnold, La- 
fayette, George Washington, John Adams, Thos. 
Jefferson, Alexander Hamilton, Robert Fulton, 
Teeumseh, James Madison, Andrew Jackson, 
Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, Black Hawk, Win- 
fleld Scott; John C. Calhoun, Zachary Taylor. 



Female Students in German Technical 
High Schools 

Consul-General Richard Guenther, of Frank- 
fort, states that the total number of female stu- 
dents inscribed in the German technical high 
schools this term is 1,230, divided as follows: 
Hanover, 348; Stuttgart, 292; Brunswick, 190; 
Dresden, 145; Darmstadt, 108; Karlsruhe, 75; 
Berlin, 52 ; Munich, 19 ; Dantzig, 1. Of the total, 
14 are matriculated, 8 being at Stuttgart, of whom 
4 study mathematics and natural sciences, 2 gen- 
eral courses, and 1 each architecture and phar- 
macy. Four are matriculated at Karlsruhe, 2 tak- 
ing the general courses and 1 each architecture 
and chemistry. One is matriculated at Dresden, 
taking the general courses, and 1 at Darmstadt, 
studying architecture. Two ladies are recorded as 
"auditors" at Dresden, 1 studying architecture and 
1 taking the general courses. 
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Underwood Escapement 

Is the Envy of Eveiy Typewriter Maker 

It is more correctly designed — costs more — is 
better made — and gives the Underwood a greater 
durability than any other Typewriter on the market. 
The quick whip-like action of the type bar, and its 
relation to the escapement movement is the reason 
for the extraordinary rapidity of writing possible 
only on the 

UNDERWOOD 

STANDARD 

TYPEWRITER 

The ofigmaior of " writing-in- sig^t " construction 

The perfection of the Underwood Typewriter has 
opened the field and invited our many special forms 
of ''built-in " tabulators and modern book-keeping 
appliances. 

When you buy a typewriter, don't buy a "Trailer" 
— get the machine that has always led the way. 
Let U8 show you a few of its excluiive features 
and you will see why the Underwood is 

The Machine You Will Eventually Buy 
THE UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. 

ANYWHERE 
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The Flag Day Celebration 



Story of the Stars and Stripes 

H. W. Rood, Patriotic Instructor, G. A. R. 

It was away back in ancient times when men 
began to use flags, or banners. A leader in bat- 
tle used to wear, in order that his soldiers might 
know him and rally round him, some mark on 
his coat or helmet. But in the rush and confu- 
sion of battle when the men got all mixed up, — 
something as boys do now in a lively game of 
football, this distinguishing mark could not well 
be seen, so it was sewed upon a piece of cloth and 
raised up on a staff where it would be in sight. 
Thus it became a kind of flag, o^ banner. 

Banners in early days came to be used for two 
different purposes : — first, merely to distinguish a 
leader in battle or to be the ensign of some man 
of high rank, in either of which cases it was his 
personal emblem, or coat of arms ; and second, to 
be held aloft as a symbol of some principle, or 
idea, or doctrine, to which men held. In these 
days most of the flags and banners we see have a 
meaning. Our Stars and Stripes mean Liberty, 
wherever they float. A flag of this kind seems sa- 
cred to all who truly believe in the ideas for which 
it stands. 

When in the middle ages the nations of western 
Europe went on the Crusades to rescue the holy 
land — Palestine — from the Saracens, they natur- 
ally adopted the Cross as the sjnnbol of their be- 
lief in Christ and their desire to re-establish 
Christianity in the land where Christ once lived 
and taught. Different nations wore upon their 
armor crosses of various shapes and colors. In 
this way, tho they were all Crusaders, they were 
distinguished from one another. The English 
adopted the Cross of St. George, their patron 
saint. This was in the form of the plus sign in 
mathematics, +, and was white. The crusaders 
of Scotland carried the Cross of Saint Andrew, 
their patron saint. This was, in shape, like the 
sign of multiplication, x> ^^d that, too, was 
white, on a blue field. After the crusades, which 
took place between the years 1070 and 1295, A.D., 
the color of the English cross was changed to 
red, on a white field. 

The crusaders had their crosses sewed upon 
their Sue-coats, — ^garments worn over their coats 
of mail. I find in Webster's dictionary that this 
overcoat was commonly called a jack. By adding 
to this word the syllable et, meaning little, we 
have our word jacket, a little cut-off coat. When 
this sign of the cross was sewed, or embroidered, 
upon a banner and carried upon a staff, it was 
still called a jack; and there were the English 
jack and the jack of Scotland. In 1707 England 
and Scotland were formally united, and the two 
jacks were combined on the same flag, and this 
flag was called the "Union Jack." In 1801 the 
Irish cross of Saint Patrick was united with those 
of Saints George and Andrew, and that flag is 
now the national flag of Great Britain. 

Before the Revolution our American colonies 
had, of course, the English flag, the union jack. 
When they began to have trouble with the mother 
country, and had need to stand by one another in 
their opposition to English injustice — taxation 
without representation, and the like, the people 
came to feel that they should have a flag of their 
own to symbolize that for which they were united. 
It may be said here that most of the colonies, and 



some companies of soldiers, had each a flag or en- 
sign of their own, but there was a demand for a 
flag that should represent the union of the people 
of all the colonies. 

Now, the merchant vessels of England floated 
a crimson flag, commonly known as the "Meteor 
Flag of England." This bortf in its upper comer 
next to the staff the union jack. By suggestion 
of somebody — it is not likely that anyone will 
ever know who — the crimson part of this meteor 
flag had six white stripes put upon it, leaving 
seven stripes of crimson, — ^making thirteen in all ; 
and these thirteen stripes were made to represent 
the thirteen colonies. The union jack was left on 
the upper comer, with the idea that it, too, signi- 
fied union, as it was intended to do in the be- 
ginning. 

Now, you must know that at this time many 
of the colonists still loved the mother country and 
hoped that by-and-by she would do right by them, 
and all trouble would cease. So this new flag rep- 
resented the divided affections of the people. The 
union jack told of their love for Old England, 
while the thirteen stripes declared that they loved 
liberty and justice so well that they were united 
to fight even their haughty English mother to get 
both. This flag was called "The Great Union 
Flag." It may be a little uncertain as to where 
it was first hoisted to the breeze, for such things 
were not so carefully recorded as they should have 
been; yet it is known to have been raised by 
Washington's army at Cambridge, near Boston, 
January 2, 1776. And there was a great ado over 
the matter, for the soldiers cheered it till their 
throats were sore, and they fired a salute of thir- 
teen guns to celebrate the occasion withal. 

It is not known when this great Union flag was 
adopted by Congress, or, indeed, whether Con- 
gress had anything at all to do with it. 

It is a kind of a law concerning flags that when 
two of them are hoisted, one beneath the other, 
the lower is considered to be in subjection to the 
upper. Now, as the union jack was in the upper 
part of this flag hoisted at Cambridge, and the 
thirteen stripes rather below the jack, the British 
officers who were looking at it from over in Bos- 
ton thought the Yankee army meant their new 
flag as a sign of submission, and so they sent men 
over to receive their surrender. It was an amus- 
ing mistake on both sides, for the Yankees were 
just getting well ready to fight for independence. 
But this incident showed them that they'd better 
take the union jack off their flag and put some- 
thing more suitable in its place. Moreover, the 
feeling of the people was changing, and on the 
following 4th of July the Congress declared that 
"these united colonies are, and of right ought to 
be, free and independent states." This declara- 
tion severed all connection between the colonies 
and the mother country. Surely they had no use 
after this for the union jack, so something must 
be found to take its place. 

There are several opinions as to how the Stars 
got into the place made vacant by the rejection of 
the union jack. The best thing for me to say, 
after reading a grea^ deal about it, is that there 
is nothing certain concerning the matter. But one 
thing is certain — ^we have both the Stars and the 
Stripes, and they make what should be to us the 
prettiest and the dearest old flag in all the world. 
It is said that George Washington, with a com- 
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The elephant is one of the 
wisest of animals, he has a wonder- 
ful memory, and never forgets to 
take a DIXON PENCIL in his 
trunk. 

The school teachers should take 
pattern from this intelligent ani- 
mal and see that the children un- 
der their charge are supplied with 
the proper tools with which to do 
their work well. 



If you have had any trouble in the past with the pencil used 
in your schools, let us know and we will agree to remove theldiffi- 
culty at once. 

Sometimes the wood seems tough, or the lead is too hard and 
brittle, or so soft that the writing is smeared; then the trouble is 
that you are using a pencil not suited to the work. 

Let us know, and then we will send you ''The Pencil That 
Fits " and all your trouble will disappear. 

If you want an extra large supply of pencils from which to 
choose, send us 16c. in stamps and they will be sent you. 



Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 



JERSEY CITY, N. J. 




In angwering advertliements please mention "The School Jonmal.** 
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mittee of Congress, went to Mrs. Betsy Ross, an 
upholsterer in Philadelphia, with the design of 
the Stars and Stripes and asked her if she could 
make such a flag. Mrs. Betsy said just what we 
all ought to say about the doing of a good thing, 
"I'll try it.'* She did try, and so made the first 
Star Spangled Banner. Her work pleased Con- 
gress, and some time afterward — June 14, 1777 — 
that distinguished body of men passed this resolu- 
tion: 

"Resolved, That the flag of the thirteen United 
States be thirteen Stripes, alternate red and 
white ; that the union be thirteen Stars, white on 
a blue field, representing a new constellation.'' 

In this resolution nothing is said about adding 
a new star for every new state. In 1791 Ver- 
mont was admitted into the Union, and, in 1792, 
Kentucky. There was, however, no change in the 
flag, — it still had thirteen stripes and thirteen 
stars. But in 1794 Congress ordered that, "from 
and after the fifst day of May, 1795, the flag of 
the United States be fifteen Stripes, alternate red 
and white; and that the Union be fifteen Stars, 
white on a blue field." 

In 1818 there had come to be twenty states in 
the Union, but there were still fifteen Stars and 
fifteen Stripes on the flag. It was plain then that 
more and more states would be coming into the 
Union, and that there would, unless a change were 
made, be no meaning in the number of Stripes 
and Stars. And so Congress, in April of that 
year, passed: 

"An Act to Establish the Flag of the United 
States. 

"Section 1. Be it enacted, etc. That from 
and after the fourth day of July next, the flag of 
the United States be thirteen horizontal Stripes, 
alternate red and white; that the Union have 
twenty Stars, white on a blue fleld. 

"Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That on 
the admission of every new state into the Union, 
one Star be added to the union of the flag; and 
that such addition shall take effect on the fourth 
of July next succeeding such admission. 

"Approved April 4, 1818." 

Since this date no change has been made in our 
flag except the addition of a Star every time a 
new state has been admitted into the Union. We 
now have forty-six stars, the last having been put 
upon the flag on the 4th day of last July, to stand 
for our newest state, Oklahoma. 

At the beginnig of the War, in April, 1861, we 
had thirty-four states. Tho eleven of them se- 
ceded. Uncle Sam did not consider them out of the 
Union, and so the flag under which our soldiers 
fought in that war bore thirty-four Stars till the 
fourth of July, 1863, when the thirty-fifth was 
added for the western part of Virginia, which 
made a state under the name of West Virginia, 
when also, on July 4th, 1864, the thirty-sixth Star 
was added on account of the new state of Nevada. 
How many Stars do you think we shall have fifty 
years from now? 

There is much more in the story of our fiag 
than I have been able to tell. I know I am the 
more interested in the Stars and Stripes and all 
they mean for having made the matter a subject 
of study. I hone you will become more interested 
in our starry banner and love it the better because 
of even this little bit of history. 

" Shine on, then, Old Glory, shine on till the day, 
When the last of earth's tyrants is under the sod; 
And then fade, like the stars of the morninjr, away. 
In the holier light of the Kingdom of God." 



The Feast of Cherries 

One morning, during the siege of Hamburg 
(1812-1814), a weary merchant was slowly re- 
turning to his house, says the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat With other business men, he had been 
aiding in the defense of the walls. So severe had 
been the fighting that he had not taken off his 
clothes for a week. 

He reflected bitterly that all his labor was in 
vain, for by the following day famine would have 
compelled a surrender. Passing thru his gard^ti, 
he found himself admiring his cherry trees, which 
were loaded with fruit. The mere sight was re- 
freshing, and a thought occurred to the merchant. 
He was aware that the enemy was suffering from 
thirst. How glad they would be of that 'juicy 
fruit ! Could he not by its means purchase saf et3^ 
for his city? 

There was no time to lose, and he speedily made 
up his mind. He collected three hundred small 
children belonging to the city, had them all dressed 
in white and loaded them with cherry branches 
from his orchard. Then the gates were opened, 
and they were sent forth in the direction of the 
enemy. 

When the commander of the besieging force saw 
the white-robed procession passing thru the gates 
he suspected some trick, and prepared for battle ; 
but when the children came nearer, and he saw 
how pale and thin they were from want of food, 
tears filled his eyes, for he thought of his own lit- 
tle ones at home. 

As the thirsty — and, in some cases, wounded — 
soldiers received the juicy fruit from the chil- 
dren's hands, a cheer arose from the camp. Love 
and pity had conquered. The little ones returned, 
accompanied by wagons of food for the famished 
citizens, and an honorable treaty for peace was 
signed the next day. 

For many years the anniversary of the day on 
which this happened was kept as a holiday, its 
name being "The Feast of Cherries." The streets 
were thronged with children, each one carrying a 
cherry branch. Then they ate the cherries them- 
selves, in honor of their brave little forerunners, 
the saviors of their city of Hamburg. 



Jews Not to Colonize Tripoli 

The Jewish Territorial Organization recently 
sent an expedition to Cyrenica, in Tripoli, to see 
if that region would be suitable for a colony of 
Jews. The report is unfavorable. In his preface of 
the report Israel Zangwill says that the project 
"did not hold water" in a very literal sense. 

While the country is beautiful, there is not suffi- 
cient water to sustain a dense population. The 
whole plateau consists of a block of limestone at 
least 30,000 feet thick, which is as porous as a 
sieve. 

Dr. Gregory, the leader of the expedition, be- 
lieves that the tradition of a dense population 
there in olden times is an exaggeration. 



Murine Relieves the Lye 

when Irritated by Chalk Dust and Eye Strain, incident to 
the average School Room. A recent Census of New York 
City reveals the fact that in that City alone, 17,928 School 
Children needed Eye Care. Why not try Murine Eye 
Remedy For Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes, Granula- 
tion. Pink Eye and Eye Strain. Murine Doesn't Smart; 
Soothes Eye Pain. Is Compounded by Experienced Physi- 
cians; Contains no Injurious or ProhibitjBd Drugs. Try 
Murine For Your Eye Troubles; You Will Like Murine. 
Try It In Baby's Eyes for Scaly Eyelids. Druggists Sell 
Murine at 50c. The Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago, 
Will Send You interesting Eye Bool^s Free. 
Trial Bottle Free to any Teacher sending Card. 
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Beauty 



Doctors regard beauty from 
the point of view of health, and 
tell you that a good natural 
complexion and a fair, soft 
skin are necessary essentials 
of beauty. They never disagree 
about that, nor do they 
disagree about the merits of 



Pears' 

Soap 

which is the most , perfect 
beautifying agent known, being 
pure in every particle and 
possessing those special and 
unique qualities which render 
the skin pure, clear and of 
exquisite softness. The beauties 
of six generations have 
acknowledged PEARS' to be 



The Best Aid 
to Beauty 



''Ml rights ucured:' 



OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS' OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 

In aniwerinr advertlMinoiita plaaie mention "The School Journal." 
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National ILducation Association Convention 



The National Education Association is to meet 
this year in Denver '(July 5-8). Probably there 
is no better gathering-place for a company of 
teachers in the United States than among the 
Rocky Mountains. The N. E. A. convention makes 
possible a delightful vacation trip at reduced rates, 
with the added advantage of enabling the every- 
day worker to come in touch, on the platform and 
in the lecture hall, with many of the best educa- 
tors of the country. The inspiration gained will 
last for years to come. 

Those who have already visited Colorado have 
no need to be told of its marvels and delights. For 
the teacher who is planning the trip to the N. E. A. 
next month, and for the benefit of those who are 
as yet undecided whether to go or not, it is worth 
while mentioning a few of the enjoyments avail- 
able in connection with the Denver meeting. 

One day, in 1858, the first white settlers of Den- 
ver built their log cabins, and the beginning of 
the city was recorded. The settlement was known 
first as Auraria, but afterwards was rechristened 
Denver. The city is looked upon as a "tourist 
town" by many people who do not know of her 
resources, yet the city does not depend absolutely 
upon her tourist trade for financial support. It is 
the great jobbing center for the Roclqr Mountain 
region, and each year sees new territory brought 
within the radius of this trade. Manufacturing is 
developing, new industries are springing up, the 
agricultural section to the north and in the vicin- 
ity of the city is becoming more thickly settled, 
mining camps are growing, and with it all one 
can actually see the city advance. 

Denver is the commercial center of the Rocky 
Mountain region. Contrary to the belief of many 
people, it is not situated in the mountains, but on 
the plains, fourteen miles east of the foothills of 
the Rockies. Stretching away to the north are the 
fertile acres of Northern Colorado, the largest 
body of irrigated land in the world, embracing 
95.7,000 acres. To the east is the "dry-farming" 
section, which extends to the Kansas and Ne- 
braska lines. Irrigation ditches have not been ex- 
tended to that broad section of the state, but by a 
scientific method of soil culture the farmers are 
able to conserve the natural moisture in the 
ground and raise crops successfully.- 

To the south of Denver the country is broken 
and rugged as far as Colorado Springs, seventy- 
two miles distant. To the west, extending some- 
what diagonally across the state, are the Rockies, 
Colorado's treasure vaults of precious metals. 
While the miner digs his shafts and blasts his tun- 
nels among the rocks in the quest of wealth, the 
farmer tills the soil in the valleys, each producing 
in his particular sphere of industry. 

Colorado's capital is the distributing point for 
this wonderful region, and her manufacturers, job- 
bers and wholesale merchants ship their wares 
into adjoining states and territories. Denver has 
a population of more than 200,000. As rapidly as 
the industries of the' state are developed, her busi- 
ness advances in proportion. 

The new auditorium, already made historic by 
the Democratic National convention, stands unique 
in the history of the world's convention halls. 

The fame of Denver's climate has spread around 



the' World. The temperature always is cool in the 
shade in summer, even when the sun has full sway 
on a July day ; and one can sleep comfortably un- 
der a blanket at night during June, July and 
August. 

Visitors are astounded when they make their 
first journey over a mountain railroad in Colo- 
rado. They marvel at the manner in which the 
long trains of coaches climb steep grades, skirt 
the edges of precipices, rumble thru dark tunnels, 
dash down veritable toboggan slides of smooth 
steel rails, and plunge into the depths of canons, 
the sides of which are solid, perpendicular walls of 
solid rock. Railroad men who are used to oper- 
ating trains on level ground or in a. country that 
ib "just hilly," hold their breath when they are 
riding on trains in the mountains of Colorado, and 
they are frank in their admissions to the train- 
men, whose guests they usually are, that "Colorado 
trainmen Imow more about operating railway 
trains than any other railroad men on earth." 

These wonderful' mountain journeys will be 
made by most of the delegates to the convention 
and also by a majority of the visitors who have 
taken advantage of that occasion to spend a vaca- 
tion of a few weeks in Colorado. 

Pikes Peak is the time-honored attraction in 
Colorado, and this big, snow-capped mountain is 
known by name to every person who can read. 
Pikes Peak is 14,108 feet above the level of the 
sea, and in this modem age one can ascend to its 
highest point seated in a comfortable coach on the 
Manitou and Pikes Peak cog-wheel road. Grays 
and Torreys Peaks, twin mountains that tower 
to the clouds, are seventy miles from Denver. The 
former is 14,411 feet high and the latter is 14,336 
feet above the sea. Both of these peaks are cov- 
ered with snow almost the entire year. 

Holy Cross Mountain is in the western part of 
Colorado, about 260 miles from Denver* This 
mountain peak is one of the great wonders of the 
world, and it towers to an altitude of 14,170 feet. 
The cross on the face of the mountain is formed 
by two gulches, that make a perfect cross. The 
cross is made plain to observers for miles by the 
perpetual snow that is held in the gulches. 

Denver is one of the greatest automobile centers 
in America. The explanation is that climatic con- 
ditions in this city and almost the entire state of 
Colorado favor motoring the year round. Wher- 
ever the motorist journeys he is either in the en- 
chanting depths of the Rocky Mountains or within 
sight of this marvelous chain of upheaved earth 
and rock. While in Denver it is the intention of 
many delegations to make a tour of Colorado in 
automobiles. 

The open months for fishing are from June 1 to 
October 31. A season of successful fishing is 
looked forward to by fishermen of Colorado for 
the reason that the winter and spring has been 
"open," With very little precipitation of moisture. 
Consequently the supply of food for the trout that 
ordinarily is washed into the streams by the fresh- 
ets and floods is lacking this year, and the trout 
are ravenously hungry and will snap at almost any 
kind of a fly or bait that is easy upon the surface 
of the water. The streams are alive with "speckled 
beauties," and they are in greater numbers than in 
previous years. 
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CDe Robert f omnan Scbool of iDetbods in music 



Session of 1909 
July 12 to July 13 



Under the Anspicee of 

THE ^OLIAN COMPANY 



Fine Arts Bailding: 
Chicagro, Illinois 



THE FACULTY 

Mr. Will Earhart, Superintendent 

Mr. Arthur Edward Johnstone Miss Margaret Salisbury 

Mr. T. p. Giddings Miss Nannie C. Love Mr. W. S. B. Mathews 

Mr. Robert Foresman 

Mr. B. S. Warner, The .^Eolian Company, New York, Business Manager 



Cbree 
Deparftnents 



1. The Department of Pianoforte Instruction 

Under the Supervision of Mr. Arthur Edward Johnstone 

2. The Department of Instrumental Music for High Schools 

Under the Supervision of Mr. Will Earhart 

3. The Department of Voice Culture 

Under the Supervision of Mr. T. P. Giddings 



THE WORK OF THE SCHOOL will be based on the philosophy and methods which have been worked out 
and organized by Mr. Robert Foresman during the last twenty years of study, experimenting and obser- 
vation in the field of public school music. Educators generally agree that the underlying principles of 
education apply equally to vocal and instrumental music. 

ALI< TKACHBB8 WHO ARK INTBRB8TKD IN THK 8UBJBCT OF MUSIC 8HOUI<D EXAMINE 
INTO THIS NEW FIELD OF THOUGHT AND ACTIVITY 

Correspondence should be addressed to Miss Amalia Eppstein, Office of The .^Eolian Company, Fine 
Arts Building, Chicago. 

Any member of the faculty may be addressed either at the office of The -^lolian Company, Fine Arts 
Building, Chicago, or at the Home Office of The iEolian Company, 362 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Mr. Foresman, who may be addressed at the Home Office of The TEoMslti Company, will be glad to reply 
to any questions relating to the school. 



PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 

National Education Assooatlon 
Denver, Colorado 



The greatly reduced rates authorized by the va- 
rious railroads for the meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association, to be held at Denver, Colo., July 
5 to 9, afford an exceptional opportunity for teach- 
ers, educators and others to make a holiday trip to 
the Rocky Mountains during the early Summer at a 
minimum cost. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company will sell 
tickets to Denver, Colorado Springs or Pueblo and 
return, on June 30, July 1, 2 and 3, at the following 
fares: New York, $60.00; Philadelphia, $57.40; 
Baltimore, $55.16; Washington, $55.15, and at pro- 
portionate rates from other points. 



These tickets will be good going either via Chi- 
cago or St. Louis over authorized routes, and will 
be good for return passage through either Chicago 
or St Louis, until September 1, inclusive. Liberal 
stop-over privileges wiU be accorded to holders of 
these tickets. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad maintains an admir- 
able schedule of trains between New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Washington, and Chicago and St 
Louis, which may be used to advantage in making 
the trip to and from Denver. 



Tickets, Pullman reservations and full information may be obtained from C. Studds, D.P.A., 268 
Fifth Ave., New York City; R. Macdonough, D.P.A., No. 5 Bromfield St, Boston, Mass.; Wm. Ped- 
rick, Jr., D.P.A., 1433 Chestnut St, Philadelphia, Pa.; H. Hasson, Jr., D.P.A., Baltimore and Calvert 
Sts., Baltimore, Md., or B. M. Newbold, D.P.A., Fifteenth and G Sts., Washington, D. C. 
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Educational Meetings 

June 16-18. — West Virginia Educational Association, 
Clarksburg; president, James Rosier, Fairmont; secretary, 
A. J. Wilkinson, Grafton. 

June 22-24.— Kentucky Educational Association, Estill 
Springs, Ky.; president, H. C. McKee, Frankfort; secre- 
tary, T. W. Vinson, Frankfort. 

June 29-July 1. — Western division of Oregon State 
Teachers' Association, Albany. 

June 29-July 1. — Pennsylvania State Educational As- 
sociation, at Bethlehem, Pa.; Supt. Charles S. Foos, Read- 
ing, president. 

July 5-9. — National Educational Association, at Denver, 
Colo.; L. D. Harvey, Menominee, Wis., president; Irwin 
Shepard, Winona, Minn., secretary. 

July 6-9. — American Institute of Instruction, Castine, 
Maine; Henry C. Morrison, Concord, N. H., president; 
E. C. Andrews, Shelton, Conn., secretary. 

July 13-15. — Catholic Educational Association, Boston. 

October 8-9. — Eastern Illinois Teachers* Association, 
Danville. 

November 1-3. — South Dakota Educational Association, 
Lead. 

December 28-30. — Missouri State Teachers' Association, 
St. Louis; president, B. G. Shackelford, Cape Girardeau; 
secretary, E. M. Carter, Jefferson City. 



Summer Schools 

June 1-October 16. — Summer School of the Art Students' 
League, Woodstock, N. J. Address Mr. John Carlson, 
Woodstock, N. J. 

June 7-September 25.— Summer School of the Art Stu- 
dents' Leagrue of New York. Address Art Students' 
League of New York, 215 West Fifty-seventh street. New 
York City. 

June 11-July 23. — Summer Session, University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln. Address Mr. Paul Henry Grummann, 
Director of Summer Session, Lincoln, Neb. 

June 12-July 29. — Twelfth Annual Session of the Uni- 
versity Summer Schools, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 




An automobile ride thru Thomp son Canon is one of the hun Ired 
of alluring prospects held out to the teacners who attend the N. K. A. 
at Denver, this summer. 

Secretary Irwin Shepard. Winona. Minn., will gladly supply informa- 
tion regarding the convention and all that is connected with it. 

Address William Seneca Sutton, Dean of Summer Schools, 
Austin, Tex. 

June 15-July 15. — Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Boston. 

{Continued on page 412) 



ESTABLISHED 18S1 



EIMER &L AMEND 

piaiiDfactDnirs aqil importers of GteiiilGals, diemlcal agd Ptgslcal ppparatos 



Full Line off Tested Purity 
Cheinica.l8 aLnd Acids 

We make a specialty of fitting up laboratories for Universities, 
High Schools and Colleges, with highest grade apparatus. 

We carry the most complete stock on hand and represent 
leading European manufacturers in the chemical and chem- 
ical apparatus line. 

SPECIALTIES 

Balances and Weights of every description, Carl 
Zeiss Microscopes, Polariscopes, Spectroscopes, 
Jena Normal Glass, S. and S. Filter Paper, Grad- 
uated Glassware, Finest Porcelainware, etc. 



Mill" 



IIARII 



u\ 



205-211 Third Avenue (Corner 18th Street) 



NEW YORK 
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MU.E TEACHERS 
WtNTED 

To represent us in 
vacant territory— 
Most complete line 
of school furniture 
and supplies. Larg- 
e s t manufacturer 
and most favorably 
known in every 
part of the country. 
Write us for our 
proposition and cat- 
alog X17. 



Where is Ex-President Roosevelt Today ? 

FIND HIM ON YOUR MAP? 

YOU CAN SECURE A LARGE ACCURATE WALL MAP FOR $1 .00 

Why not have one ? Maps offered by us have been revised 
and corrected to date, are printed on the best grade of paper, 
backed with cloth ; clear and distinct in outline, no unsightly 
seams ; attractively colored and substantially made throughout. 
Which of the following do you need ? 



Eastern Hemisphere 
Western Hemisphere 
United States 
North America 



** American Universar* Series Maps 

41x58 inches South America 

41x58 " Europe 

41x5a « Asia 

41x52 ♦• Africa 



Any map mounted on common rollers . 
Any map in Diamond Spring Roller Case 

Supply Catalog S 17 sent on application 



41x52 inches 
41x52 " 
41x52 »' 
41x52 " 

$1.00 
2.00 




American Seating Company 

2x7 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 




^^1 i I ' v^i 






npHE Business School which includes 
•*- Smith Premiers in its typewriting 
department secures two advantages. 

First: It trains operators for the ma- 
chines demanded by so many leading busi- 
ness houses. 

Second: It secures the aid of The Smith 
Premier Typewriter Company's Efficient 
Employment Department in placing grad- 
uates in desirable positions. 
]i:K[.:...:. Two factors worth consid- 

eration- 

The Smith PnEMtER Tvpewritbr 
Co., Inc. -:- 




Righf across 

* 



A 



The Grand Union Hotel te' 
^the first thing you see when 
you come out of the 
Grand Central Depot in 
New York. You don't 
need a cab to get to it. 
ry your baggage checks 
to the office and your bag- 
gaee will be put into your room 
^without bother or expense. Hotel 
comfort means good rooms, good ser- 
vice, good things to eat. The Grand 
Union makes guests comfortable. 
> Europeanplan. $1 per day upward. 

Grand Union Hotel 

Ford h Co., Proprietors, Vew Tork. 

Oar 136-page guide book, "How to Know New York.** sent 
free on receipt of 3c. in stamps to psjr postage. It is a com- 
plete, concise, compact* reliable guide to the metropoUa. 
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Meetings and Summer Schools 

(Continued from page 410) 

June 21-August 16. — Ohio StatI University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

June 21-Aufl:ust 20. — University of Illinois, Urbana, 111. 

June 22-JuTy 30. — Summer School of the South, at 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 

June 28-July 24. — Summer School of Ethics, American 
Ethical Union, Madison, Wis. 

June 28-August 6. — Oberlin Sunmier School of Methods, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

June 28-August 6. — University Summer Session, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 




Brook in Thompson Caflon. Colorado. 
One of the many beauty spots easily reached from Denver. 



June 28-Aug:u8t 6 — University of Maine, Orono. Ad- 
dress Dean J. S. Stevens, Orono, Maine. 

June 28. — The Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, IlL 
Address William M. R. French, Director. 

July 1-August 11. — Sunmier School, New York Univer- 
sity, N. Y. C. Address Dr. James E. Lough, Director of 
Summer School, University Heis^hts, New York City. 
July 5-August 13.— Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
July 6-July 23. — The American Institute of Normal 
Methods. Western Session, at Northwestern University, 
Evanston, 111. Address Mr. Frank D. Farr, Business Man- 
ager. 378 Wabash avenue, Chicago, 111. — Eastern Session, 
at New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, Mass. 
Address Mr. William N. Hatch, Business Manager, 221 
Columbus avenue, Boston, Mass. 
July 6-30. — Summer School for Teachers, 
Willimantic Normal Training School. Ad- 
dress Henry T. Burr, Principal, Williman- 
tic, Conn. 

July 6-August 7. — Summer School, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. With 
courses in Elementary Education and con- 
ferences of representative schoolmen. Ad- 
dress A. Duncan Yociun, Director, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

July 6-August 13. — Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College, Amherst, Mass. 

July 3-13. — Summer School for Teachers, 
State Normal School, Danbury, Conn. Ad- 
dress Principal. 

July-August. — Summer School of Fores- 
try of Yale University, Milford, Pa. 

July- August. — Catholic Summer School of 
America. 

July- August. — Summer School, Bentley 
School of Music, Washington, D. C. Ad- 
dress Edith C. Westcott, 3400 Prospect 
avenue, Washington, D. C. 

August 2-September 3. — Summer Session 
of Stout Institute, Menominee, Wis. Ad- 
dress George Fred Buxton. 

August 2-14. — The National Summer 
School of Music, Chicago. Address Ada M. 
Fleming, Dean, Ginn & Co., Chicago. 




HOSE 
SUPPORTERS 

WORN ALL OVER THE WOILO 

DURABLE STYLISH 
COMFORTABLE 

WEBS FRESH FROM THE LOOMS 
METH PARTS HEJtVT NICKEL PLATE 

THIS GUARANTY] 
COUPON - In Tdlow/ 

IS ATTACHED THIS WAY \ 
TO EVERY PAIR OF THE / 
OENUINE — BE SURE \ 
IT'S THERE, I 



E^ 



HOSE 
SUPPORTER 

IS CLlAPA>|TttO TO 
DLALXn AMP y££fl 



THE BUTTQNi AN □ 
LOOPS fiPtUCEMStfl 

roB use: oh this 

H05E SUPPOHTEH 

ONLY, 



Sample Pair. Mercer U«l *J frnU. Sftk JJ rtiita 
Muilfd on receipt of price 

GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Makers 

BOSTON 
WEAR LONGER THAN OTHERS 



ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND 

AGAIN THE VICTOR 

At the Fourth International Contest for Speed and 
Accuracy in Shorthand Writing, held at Providence, 
R. I., April ID, 1909, under the auspices of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers* Association, the supremacy of 
the Isaac Pitman system was again fully demonstrated 
in the winning for the THIRD TIME and permanently 
of the. Eagan International Cup by Miss Nellie M. 
Wood, with a NET SPEED OF 264 WORDS PER 
MINUTE for five minutes' continuous writing, beating 
her record of last year by eleven words per minute, 
which constitutes a NEW WORLD'S RECORD. 

While eleven contestants took the different dictations 
in the above contest, representing the following sys- 
tems — Isaac Pitman, Graham, Ben Pitman, Munson, 
Success, and Gregg — only two writers qualified, viz.: 
Miss Nellie M. Wood (Isaac Pitman) and Mr. Willard 
B. Bottome (Graham). Five of the contestants with- 
drew before the transcription began, and four were 
disqualified on account of the ruling that no trans- 
script would be considered which contained more than 
ten per cent, of errors. 

The adjoining diagram shows the highest official NET speeds at- 
tained by the different systems in the International Contests: First, 
Baltimore, 1906; Second, Boston, 1907; Third, Philadelphia, 1008; 
Fourth, Providence, 1909. 




Send for '' Why the Isaac Pitman System is the Best*' and particulars 
of a Wr9m Mall Coursa for T« 



ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Unloi Square, !NEWYORK 



Publishers of "Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand," $1.50; 
tical Course in Touch Typewriting," 76c. 



•Prac- 
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N. E. A. CONVENTION 

Denver, July 5 to July 9, 1909 

IN planning your trip to this great educational meeting, remember that 
there are 16 daily trains from New York to Chicago and 6 to St. 
Louis, the two natural gateways to Denver. On all of these trains 
the New York Central Lines afford fast time, luxurious equipment, through 
service, and permit a 

Stopover at Niagara Falls 

either going or on your return trip, if tickets are purchased at points 
east of Buffalo. Greatly Reduced Fares. 

Tickets on sale Jnne 30, Julj Ist, 2nd) and Srd, 
retnmingf to reach destination by September 1st. 



For time of trains, rates and other information, see any agent of the 
New York Central and Hudson River; Boston and Albany; Lake 
Shore; Michigan Central; Big Four Route; Pittsburgh and Lake 
Erie; Lake Erie and Western; Chicago, Indiana and Southern; Lake 
Erie Alliance and Wheeling; New York and Ottawa; and Rutland 
R. R., or write to 

L. F. VOSBURGH, G. E. P. A., 1216 Broadway, N. Y. 



^ NEWYORK^ 

^Central 

^ LINES ' 



"AMERICA'S GREATEST 

RAILWAY SYSTEM '» 



4 ^ 

SantaFe 

% w' 



Cool In July 
Up In the Sky 



Where the N. E. A. meets this Suiwer 

Go to Denver — attend the meeting of the N. 
E. A. — and spend the ensuing vacation weeks 
among the cool Colorado Rockies and beyond. 

It can be done at very small expense. The 
Santa Fe has arranged low fare excursions cost- 
ing only $30 from Chicago, $25 from St. Louis, 
$17.S0from Missouri River. On these tickets 
you have until October 31 for final return. 

By traveling via the Santa Fe you pass along 
the old Santa Fe Trail, so rich in border history. 
Also, you pass in review the Front Range of 
the Rockies, the most magnificent panorama of 
mountain scenery on the continent. 

While in the West, see it all. See the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona; it's the greatest, most won- 
derful of all the marvels of the West. 

Let me assist in planning your tour by mail- 
ing the Santa Fe '09 Summer books: 

"A Colorado Summer," "Yosemite," 

"California Summer Outings," "TiUn of Chasms" (Grand Canyon) 
Also, special contention folders for N. E. A. at Denver. 

Q. C. Dillard, Qen, Agl., 377 Broadway, New York 
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OUR LANG U AG E""COURSE IN ENGLISH 



TWO NOTABLE OPINIONS 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

"Our Language-Grammar is the most satisfactory grammar for school purposes yet introduced." 
— Reed Smith, Harvard University. 

UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 

It gives me very sincere pleasure to bear hearty testimony to the efficiency and teachableness and 
attractiveness of this book [Grammar] as a text-book for the rational study of the English language. 
I have seen nothing better in the twenty years that 1 have given thought to school and college text- 
books. I believe that the return to the rational study of the English language is a good thing, just 
as I believe the revolt against the study of grammar was a good thing twenty years ago. That re- 
volt has made possible such a splendid book as Professor Smith's. I wish for it great success. — Dr. 
Edwin A. Alderman, President University of Virginia. 



B. F. Johnson Publishing Company, 



ATLANTA DALLAS 
RICHMOND 



Notes of New Books 

''Standards in Education, Including Industrial Train- 
ing," by Arthur Henry Chamberlain, Throop Polytechnic 
Institute, is the first educational text written from the 
industrial point of view. The problems of modern edu- 
cation are taken up in such a manner as to make them 
understood by those without the school as well as by those 
inside of it, and the treatment shows clearly the relation 
of the school atmosphere to the life of the outside world. 
Simple and clear in statement, only the great issues of 
education are dealt with. It is the aim of the author not 
only to interest and instruct, but to inspire to further 
study and thought on the part of the reader. Professor 
Chamberlain has produced a book that will be welcomed by 
teachers. He has given exhaustive study to educational 
problems, and is an authority on all phases of industrial 
and technical education. (American Book Company, New 
York. Price, $1.00.) 

An authority worthy of becoming a standard is the 
well-known "Manual •of Personal Hygiene" and proper 
living upon a physiological basis, by a number of Ameri- 
can authors, Dr. Walter Pyle being the editor. The book 
is in so great demand that several editions have already 
been printed. The volume includes 440 pages of most 
interesting material, descriptive and illustrative. It is of 
value to teachers because of the authoritativeness of what- 
ever statements are made. The topics considered include 
hygiene of the digestive apparatus, of the skin and its 
appendages, of the vocal and respiratory apparatus, the 
ear and the eye, the brain and the nervous system, and 
physical exercise. Under all of these heads the various 
topics are discussed in a practical and complete manner. 
(W. B. Saunders & Co., Philadelphia.) 



"Arithmetical Abilities and Some Factors Determining 
Them," by C. W. Stone, Ph.D., Number 19 in Teachers 
College Series of Contributions to Education, Columbia 
University, New York, 1908. This book, a dissertation sub- 
mitted in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
Ph.D. degree ^t Columbia University, is the result of a 
study by the statistical method of data gathered from 
twenty-six widely distributed school systems in the United 
States. It concerns itself (1) with the product resulting 
from the arithmetic work done during the first six years 
In the elementary schools and (2) with the relation be- 
tween "distinctive procedures" and "resulting abilities." 
Both the method of making the study, including the tests 
employed and the system of scoring the results, and the 
conclusions reached are clearly and interestingly set forth. 
The study possesses large value for superintendents, prin- 
cipals and other supervisory officers who are desirous of 
standardizing the arithmetic work of the elementary 
schools, or who are seeking for a method which may be 
employed in measuring the results that are being attained 
in any subject in the school curriculum. A crying need 
in education is for more definite knowledge of the results 
attainable in children thru the course of study, together 
with the time expended and the methods employed. This 
study makes a distinct contribution in the direction of 
measuring results in arithmetic work. It is well adapted 
for use as the basis of study and discussion in round-table 
meetings of teachers. 

H. B. Wilson. 

"The Summers Readers" are well worth the careful 

consideration of teachers. Address Frank D. Beattys 

& Co., 225 Fifth avenue, New York, for descriptive 
circular. 



What the PrincipaLl of the Stotte Normotl School of New Hampshire 
says abovitthe «• BUCK WALTER READERS'' 

State Normal School, Plymouth, N. H. 

The Buckwalter Readers are v^-ell adapted to the needs of the elementary schools. They are 
carefully graded, and contain valuable material for supplementary reading in literature, history and 
nature study. In fact, their appeal to the interests of the child is so strong that we are using them 
successfully in the model schools at Plymouth. I can recommend them unqualifiedly. 

J. E. KLOCK. 

On New York City List 

Mor^ than fifty cities and towns in Massachusetts and Xew Hampshire -have adopted them. 



Published by PARKER. 
Correspondence Inxfifed 



P. SIMMONS 

3 BcLst l^ih J^reef. J>iebu VorK 
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Pears 

Pears' is essentially a 
toilet soap. A soap good 
for clothes won't benefit 
face and hands. Don't 
use laundry soap for 
toilet or bath. That is, 
if you value clear skin. 

Pears' is pure soap and 
matchless for the com- 
plexion. 

Sold in town and village 



NORMAL COLLEGE OF THE NORTH 
AMERICAN GYMNASTIC UNION 



415-419 E. MicUiaa Strett 



MMoptlitt !■' 



Courses open to high school graduates: Four- 
year course, leading to degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Gjrmnastics; two>year course, leading 
to title of Graduate in Gymnastics. For cata- 
logue, address Normal College N. A. O. U., 
415-419 E. Xiohigan St., IndiAnapolU, Ind. 

Pliyiioal Training Teachert' Bureau conduct- 
ed by Board of Trustees of Normal College. 
Registration restricted to graduates of this insti- 
tution (1868-1900). Report vacancies to Phy- 
tioal Training Teaohera' Bureau V. A. O. XT., 
416-419 E. Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 



New York University 
School of Pedagogy 

Waahington Square New York City 

A graduate professional school for the ad- 
vancea study of education organized on lines 
similar to those of the Law School, the Medical 
School and the other professional schools of 
the University. Of the 4,000 students in the 
University nearly 600 are in the School. Offers 
in its 41 courses unusual advantages to mature 
students, prepared to do advanced work, who 
wish to fit themselves for positions in high 
schools, normal schools or colleges, or for the 
positions of superintendent or supervisor of pub- 
lic schools. Fall term opens September 20. 

A limited number of Fellowships and Scholar- 
ships open to superior students. 

Bulletin describing courses sent on application. 
THOMAS M. BALIilBT, Pli.D.» DeaM 
»ew York University, New York. N. Y. 

SUMMER TERM 

OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 

Beaaion of liz weaka, 
from Jvne 9Bth to Avguat Mil. 
Courses in Botany, Chemistry, Education, Elo- 
cution, Engliah. French, German, Hiatory, Latin, 
liiathematin. Physics. Sociology, Spanish. Ex- 
penses moderate. Delightful climate for avmmer 
work. Address, 

DXAV J. 8. STSYEVB, OBONO, XAZn. 



Cure for Feeblemindedness 

Dr. Witmer, Professor of Psychoi- 
Ofy at the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, discusses a question of absorbing 
interest in The Psychological Clinic 
for November. What is feeblemind- 
edness? We all use the word, most of 
us have seen children who are said 
to be feebleminded, and everyone 
knows that there are several asylums 
in this country for the care of feeble- 
minded children and adults. But what 
do we mean by feebleinindedneas? 
What do the physicians mean by it? 
Is it a temporary mental condition, 
or is it an incurable brain defect? 

He reports a case of mental and 
moral deficiency which was treated 
and cured last year in his Orthogenic 
School at the University of Pennsylva- 
nia. He tells the plain and fascinat- 
ing story of a boy of eleven years, in 
whom was wrought a wonderful 
change by eight months of exactly 
the right kind of medical and educa- 
tional treatment. "Some children," 
says Professor Witmer, "stand at a 
point where the path of individual de- 
velopment forks. One road leads on 
thru a life of imbecility or markedly 
subnormal efficiency. The other road 
will bring the child at maturity to 
a life of normal activity. That such 
widely divergent possibilities are open 
to one and the same child, will ap- 
pear incredible to those who have not 
had the opportunity to watch the 
course of development of these chil- 
dren." 

And again he says, "The type of 
child whom I have under considera- 
tion ought in my opinion to be viewed 
as being in as critical a condition as 
the child who is on the verge of death 
from typhoid fever. In an acute dis- 
ease every remedial agency will be 
called upon, regardless of the expend- 
I iture of money and scientific effort. 
The retarded child of ten years of 
I age, from the medical standpoint, is 
inot suffering from alarming symp- 
' toms. From the standpoint of society, 
the family, and from his own point of 
view, if he could give expression to 
it, his condition is more alarming than 
if he stood momentarily expecting a 
summons/ to another world. If I am 
•right in the position for which I am 
contending, there are children under 
ten years of age who have before them 
a life which is little better than a liv- 
ing mental death, who might, if taken 
in time, be rescued from this condi- 
tion and developed thru a course of 
training to the normal mental stature 
of man." 

The Orthogenic School has been or- 
ganized by Professor Witmer in con- 
nection with the Psychological Labor- 
atory at the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, for the purpose, as the name in- 
dicates, of cultivating a "right or nor- 
mal development^' in children for 
whom, in his opinion, there is a fight- 
I ing chance of restoration to normal 
I life. 

The little boy who is the subject of 
this true story had never gone to a 
regular school. He could read, but 
he never read a single sentence with- 
out making several mistakes, and he 
was unable to do even the simplest 
(Continued on page 416) 



THE INVESTIGATION O? 

DUST CONDITION 

IN SCHOOLS 



IT IS only in recent years that science 
has sought to improve the hygienic con- 
ditions of our school buildings. Among the 
most interesting and enlightening of the va- 
rious experiments conducted have been those 
dealing with dust and its relation to the 
transmission of contagious diseases. 

In class-rooms, lecture-halls, laboratories, 
auditoriums and other departments of our 
schools and colleges, dust is present in its 
most dangerous form. Pupils naturally track 
in from out of doors large amounts of dust 
and dirt — the frequent shifting of classes, 
the constant movement of feet and the va- 
rious drafts and air-currents produce a con- 
tinuous circulation of dust and bacteria 
dangerous to anyone breathing it. 




Camp Sites for Teachers 

on side of a mountain fortv miles 
from New York. Beautiful views, 
good water. One mile from railroad 
and trolley. Daily mail, telephone. 

H. B. FOSTER, R. D. Ifo. 1, PcekskiU, If. T. 



Rest and Health for Mother and Child. 
Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup has be«n used 
for OVER FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS OF 
MOTHERS for THEIR CHILDREN WHILE 
TEETHING WITH PERFECT SUCCESS. It 
SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS. 
ALL4YS ALL PAIN, CURES WIND COUC. 
and U the best remedy for DIARRHOEA. Sold by 
drugintts in every part of the world. Be sure to 
aek for «* Mrs. Wlnslow's Soothing Syrup." And 
take no other kind . Twenty-fire cents a bottle. 



Circulating dust can be reduced nearly 
one hundred per cent, but the only feasible 
method of accomplishing the purpose is by 
treating the floors with a preparation that 
will not only catch and hold the dust par- 
ticles but kill the disease bacilli as well. 
In view of the splendid results obtained 
from the use of Standard Floor Dressing, 
its use on all wood floors cannot be too 
highly recommended, whether for schools, 
colleges, hospitals, stores or public build- 
ings. It i^ not intended for household u«e, 
and should not be applied to any floor in 
the home. 

Standard Floor Dressing is, at the pres- 
ent time, being used in a great number of 
educational institutions, in hospitals, in 
great mercantile houses and public build- 
ings. It has in every instance proved of in- 
estimable value and substantiates every 
claim made for it. In addition, it is an ex- 
cellent floor preservative, as it prevents 
splintering and cracking of the wood. Three 
or four treatments a year afford the most 
satisfactory results. It pays for itself many 
times over by saving labor. 

As a demonstration of its efliciency, we 
are willing to treat one floor, of room or 
corridor, of any school or public building 
with Standard Floor Dressing, and AT 
Ol'R OWN EXPENSE. To localities far 
removed from our agencies, we will send 
free sample with full directions 
for applying. 

To those in charge of schools 
and other public institutions 
we will send testimonials, re- 
norts, our book, "Dust and Its 
Dangers." and full particulars 
regarding our free trial offer. 

81TANDARD Oil. COMPANY 

(lac«rperatcd) 

■ENEELYA GO. i^SS^'^ 




ThtOldRtllaMt 
■MRMly Foondfy t 

iMrtr iM jws HI. 



CHURCH, 
CHIME. 
SCHOOL 
A OTHER 
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The Witter Photo-Prints 

Our old standard line with many new subjects. 
Remains unapproacbed for combbiatioo of qualihr and price. 
22x28 — 75c each, 85c postpaid, 65c by dozen. 

JW SEND 2c STA MP FOR NEW CATALOGUE, 

LARGE AMERICAN CARBONS— ASTONISHING PRICES 

Langdon Design Stamps 

Rubber Unitt for aeciiriiig rapid and accurate retulte — borden, 

turf ace^ etc Novel, pleasing, educationaL Sets for all pedes. 

J^ SEND Sc STAMP FOR CIRCULAR IN COLORS, 

THE WITTER CO., 503 Fiflb An., NiwYork 
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WE have been manufacturing pens for 
neairly fifty years without interruption. 

This would be of no interest to writers un- 
less it was in complete confirmation of the 
claim for their uniformly superior quality. 
For steel pens cannot be successfully made 
unless in large quantities, and the makers 
could not continue to manufacture largely 
without corresponding sales. The sales 
could not constantly increase, as they do, 
without the pens having secured the pub- 
lic's confidence. 

Made in all styles of points, fine, medium, 
blunt, broad, and turned-up. Their spe- 
cial characteristics are smoothness and ease 
in writing. One hundred and fifty varie- 
ties. All stationers have them. 

The Estcrbrook Steel Pen Mannfacturing Co. 

Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York 



SCHOOLS and COLLBGES 

We have in stock the Popular School Books of ott pubiiihors, and beeauie of our location 
are able to procure promptly any title not on hand. 

Our Vaw Sohool Book Oataloffva, which it a distinct improvement orer former iisnct, 
ii just ready. This containa acthre titles only, arranged alphabetically by authors, firinc list 
pricca and a cypher code for use in ordering by telegram. The moat popular Supplementary 
Reading ia listed, and the grade is indicatea to which each title is adapted. 

Our stock includes all eksses of books^ and we issue a useful Ltteary Oatalogva. Our 
reputation for promptness, thoroughness, and fair prices is well known. 

Coioioguos aro Moni on roquost. 

THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 

WhotesaN 2>ea/#r^ in l^ooK^ of ail Miindf 
33 Cast 17th Street NEW YORK CITY 



C^tin A A A IVir V^K !■ not an TTnusual Ck>mmission for one of our Agents to make 
^DyjmVJVJ /m. rV r^K^K\. at an Instituute Meeting. There are about one thousand per- 
sons enrolled as subscription representatives of our Three Educational Periodicals: Teachers 
Magazine, The School Journal and Educational Foundations. There is no Capital Kequired. 
We furnish all Supplies free of charge. Subscription and Institute Workers should write at once 
for territory, terms and sample copies. 
A. 8. BABKE8 ft COMPAITSr. Address Circulation Dept. HEW YORK CITY 



(Contintied from page 415) 

addition or subtraction correctly. He 
did not play naturally with other 
children. He was subject to outbursts 
of uncontrollable and unreasoning an- 
ger, which caused his parents much 
anxiety. A few years before he was 
brought to Dr. Witmer he had been 
taken by his father to consult several 

?»ecialists of high standine in New 
ork City, who pronounced the boy 
mentally defective, and gave no hope 
of his ultimate recovery. 

There is no doubt that when this 
boy was four or five years old he pre- 
sented many symptoms of physical and 
mental degeneracy. There is likewise 
no doubt that most of the physical 
83rmptoms had subsided by the time 
he was eleven years old, but the men- 
tal and moral symptoms continued, 
making the boy an object of extreme 
anxiety to his parents, who feared 
that he would grow up a criminal, or 
at least prove incapable of making his 
living honestly. 

Dr. Witmer presents the case in 
both its medical and psychological as- 
pects. He describes £d|:ar as he ap- 
peared when first examined at home, 
gives his previous history, his condi- 
tion on entering the Orthogenic School, 
his record of progress in the school, 
and finally his present condition. 
"And where is he now?" you will ask. 
Edgar is attending a public school in 
his home town, and getting good 
marks on his monthly report If he 
keeps on as he is doin^ now, he will 
reach the high school m three years 
more, and there appears to be no rea- 
son whv he shoulQ not go thru the 
high school to college, and choose a 
professional career. He has got his 
temper well under control, and takes 
a manly attitude toward the many dif- 
ficulties he has to overcome. His fa- 
ther and mother are beginning to be 
proud of him, and he himself is happy 
because he can do as well if not bet- 
ter than the other boys of his age and 
size, and b^ause he is free from the 
old rankling sense of inferiority. 



Here Comes the Flag 

'* Here comes the flag! Hail it I 
Who dares to drag or trail it? 

Give it hurrahs, — 
Three for the stripes, three for the 

stars. 
Uncover your head to it! 
The soldiers who tread to it 
Shout at the sight of it, 
The justice and right of it, 
The unsullied white of it, 
The blue and red of it, 
And tyranny's dread of it. 

Here comes the flag! 

''Here comes the flag! Cheer it! 
Valley and crag shall hear it. 
Fathers shall bless it. 
Children caress it, 
All shall maintain it, no one shall 

stain it, 
Cheers for the sailors that fought 

on the wave for it, 
Cheers for the soldiers that always 

were brave for it. 
Tears for the men that went down 
to the grave for it. 
Here comes the flag!" 

— Journal of Edueatioru 
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All Physicians 

Must prescribe some of ^ the in- 
gredients that are contained in 
Hood's Sarsapariila — for all trou- 
bles of the blood, stomach, Idd- 
nejM and liver. 

They include sarsapariila, stillingia, 
yellow dock, gentian, wild cherry bark, 
mandrake, dandelion, juniper berries, 
pipsissewa, etc. 

The combination and proportions are 
our own formula and give power to 
cure beyond the reach of any other pre- 
scription or substitute. That's why it is 
wise to get Hood's and only Hood's. 

The Todd Adjustable Hand Loom 

Loom No. I is 
also made in 
size 20x20 in. 
for pillow tops, 
pieced rugs and 
with continu- 
ous warp for 
rugs of any 

length. 
LOOM No. I. 9 X 12 in. 

WEAVING, BASKETRY, 

AND KINDERGARTEN 

MATERIALS. 

BOOKS ON HAND WORK 

Todd & Todd 

"The Odd Shop" 

325 Sixth Street So. 

MINNEAPOLIS MINN. 




EINER & 4NEIND 

205-21 1 Third Ave, New York 

Manufacturers and Importers of 

ChemicalsXhemicalApparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 



Everything needed in the Laboratory. 
Glass blowing done on the premises. 
Metalware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in the House. 




£/ducation of a King 

The scope of the education imparted 
to the king embraced, according to the 
hostile critic of the Ximo, the political 
sciences, the physical sciences, and the 
philosophical sciences. He arose at 
seven every morning and studied Plato 
and the Greek philosophers for an 
hour, whereupon he adioumed to his 
mother's apartments for breakfast. 
At ten he took up astronomy, inor- 
ganic chemistry and physics under the 
supervision of members of the faculty 
at Coimbra. Luncheon time was noon, 
and at one the king returned to his 
education. This entailed the perusal 
of works of history and jurisprudence 
until four in the afternoon, wnereupon 
there was a brief run in the palace 
grounds. The evenings were devoted 
to light literature, music, and the so- 
ciety of his mother, who saw his Maj- 
esty to bed by nine. Thus the round 
continued for month after month, va- 
ried only by state openings of the 
legislative body, an occasional visit in 
something like state to the university, 
and a run into Spain to see and enjoy 
the flowers and the fields at Villa 
Vicosa. — Current Literature. 



New Correspondence School 
Wanted 

Correspondence school is needed, 

And it's needed right away; 
School to teach us how to study 

In the schools we have to-day. 
We have schools for shoeing horses. 

Schools for learning how to paint. 
Schools for thumping the piano, 

Schools for every known complaint. 
Schools for jogging up our memories, 

Schools for writing wondrous ads. 
Schools for navigating airships. 

Schools for all the arts and fads. 
Now we really need another, 

One with lots of simple rules 
How to get an education 

From the correspondence schools. 
— New York Sun. 



What Can You Do? 

That's what the world is asking you. 

Not who you are. 

Not what you are; 
But this one thing the world de- 
mands — 
What can you do with brain or hands? 

Once show the world what you can do. 
And it will ouickly honor you 

And call you great: 

Or soon or late. 
Before success can come to you. 
The world must know what you 
can do. 

Up, then, soul, and do your best! 
Meet like a man the world's great test, 

What can you do? 

Gentile or Jew, 
No matter what you are, or who, 
Be brave and show what^ou can do! 
— The Watchman. 



James Whitcomb Riley tells of an 
inquisitive lady who once heard him 
say something on how poorly paid 
was the profession of literature. 

"But, Mr. Riley," said she, ''surely 
you have no cause for complaining. 
You must be a very rich man. I un- 
derstand you get a dollar a word for 
all you write.'' 

"Ye-e-es, Madam," said Riley, with 
his slow drawl, "but sometimes I sit 
all day and can't think of a word — 
not even a dialect word." 




Bausch & Lomb 

New Opaque 

Projector 

HAS been made in response to 
the demand for a reUable in- 
sbrument for die projection of opaque 
objects. It is not a toy but a 
scientific apparatus projecting with 
brilliancy and even illumination and 
sharp definition pictures 4 x 4^' to 
distances up to 75 feet, dependent 
upon the lens. 

Q Projection by director reflected 
light atjwill. 

4 Price of apparatus complete, with 
lens of -10 inch equivalent focus 
$70.00. 

QWe have also a new combined 
opaque and lantern slide projector 
in which the change from one form 
of projection to the other can be 
easily and instantaneously made. 

Q Descriptive circular on request. 

fPRISM it our litde leu ocpodtor. Send for 
copy D, free oo requert. 

Our Name on a Photographic Lent, 
Microscope, Field Glass, Laboratory 
Apparatus, Engitteering or any 
other Sdenttfie Irutmment is our 
Guarantee. 

^sch ^ Ipmb Optical Q. 




H« TOMK WAtNINCTOH CNICAOO SAN rRAMCKCO 

% bOMDQN RtOCH ESTER.. N.Y. '"AN^'oa^ 



"There's a Reason 



99 



The Reed Teachers' Agency is sur- 
rounded by Training Schools, Normal 
Schools and Colleges. Central New 
York produces a large nimiber of excellent 
teachers— the best to be found anywhere. 
You can get in touch with them through 

this agency. 

WHIoto 

H. E. REEDi IManager 

Unlvorsity Blook. Syraou8e« New York 



Niw Hmi Nomal Sektol of SyniasHos 

397 York Street, New Haven^ Conn. 

Two j—n* eiwrM in raerMttlv*, cilacatloual and DMdioal 
f fmnMtlca, flttlnc for tooohor of physical trainlof and play- 
(rooad dlrador. Bommer mmIod. Wiito for catalofuo. 
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Teaohers' Agencies 



TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 



KSl AIVUlSJjr,D 53 



I iOi AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
CHICAGO 



Telephone,Telegraph fI.'i».»Si.*SC:2; 

Coluinbtea S. C. A 'phone call followed by a telegram secured a Director of Department of Music, |a.oco, 
who has remained several years at an increasing salary. 
' y O. Near Cindnnati. * Phone calls from this school secured two men, aTcrage salary about 



ii«ioo each, both doing finely. Selected personally for the school by Mr. Kellogflr. 

■•thMittiii.Pa. A 'phone call secured a high srrade teacher in three hours. Selected by Mr. Kelloffg. 

SohMi«etMhf, N. Y. A 'phone call secured a high grade substitute in about three hours. Recommended 
by Mr. Kellogg. 

Californta, Pa. Telegram calls for two teachers recently satisfactorily supplied to Prof. Meese. Sent on 
short notice. Selected by Mr. Kellogg. Advertising space not sufficient to detail the wtMMArr^M /m»/ 
UU^k^tu and Ul^pram ealU entirely satisfied by the recommendation system of this active Agency 
Write fully if you can If not, telegraph or telephone. Address above. This Agency established 
twenty years, same manager. Has served thousands of employers. 



A 1^1 Jt ^S- p WLt ^% \M is valnable in proportion to its 

I X §\ \3i EL IN W T influence. If it merely hears 



of vacancies and tells 
you about them 
and recommends you 
that is more. Ours 



is something, but if it is 
asked to recommend a teacher 



THAT 
RECOMMENDS 

TIm School Bullolin Agonoy* C. W. Bardoong Syraouso, N. Y. 

SEPTEMBER VACAHCIES iSS 

Secondary Schools and Public Schools are ours to fill, and now coming in 
daily. If advancement is your desire, write as. 

THE ALBERT TEACHERS* AGENCY, C. J. Albert. Manager 
378 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAOO, ILL. 



The 

Clark 

Ttaohtrt' 

AoMoy 



TWENTIETH YEAR 



B. F. CLARK, PROPRIETOR 

E^CCtUSIVELV IS MEDIUM OF COM- 
MUNICATION eCTWtEN THE BEST 
tOUCATIONrtL IWSTITUTjONS *N0 
COMPETENT TEACHERS 



CHICAGO : 

17 CAST 
VANBURKN8T. 

NORTH WKSTCmi 

oppicc : 
Boise. IDAHO 



The risk Teachers' Agencies 

2A PsLrk Street, Boston, Mass. 



New York, 156 Fifth Ave. 
Waahrngton, 1 505 Penn Ave. 
Chicago, 103 Michigan Ave. 



Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. 
Denver, 405 Cooper Building 
Spokane, 618 Peyton Building 



Portland, Ore., aoi SwetUnd Bldg. 
Berkeley, Cal. ,2142 Shattuck Ave. 
Lot Angeles, 238 Douglas Bldg. 



The Pratt Teachers* Agency 

Recommends coVLege and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to college, 
public and private schools. Advises parents about schools. W. O. PRATT, Muuifer. 



70 Fifth Aveirae 

New York 



•CHERMERHORN TEACHERS' 

ihion is sure to meet yot 
Establiihed for Fifty-two Years. 



AGENCY 

The Ageacy that selects one candidate for a position is sure to meet your wants. Consult us and be sure. 
- "iiishe*' "" 

OHARLKS W. MULFORD, Manager, - 863 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

TEL. I885 MA0I89N SQUARE BILUNQ6' COURT BUILMNQ, ENTRANCE 84TH STREET 



ALBANY TEACHERS' AGENCY 

Ha« food pooitlons for s«*od teachers with sood records* 
SMtf/«r Circmlmrt HARUiN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel 8c.« AlbaiU. N. T. 

MIDLAND TEACHERS' AGENCIES 

Warrenibiirg, Mo. Shepherdiville, Ky. Webster, Ho. Dakota Pendleton, Oregon 

Many deiirable positions to offer teachen of the first grade. 
CO-OPERATIVE No enrollment fees. Blank and booklet from any office. 



FlSHERA6FI8HER.Pr.p.ACEN 

,,.^ti^ti«ftygadjjt.jg« IZOTremont St., Boston, Mass. 



Genuine Mennen*s Borated 
Talcum Toilet Powder 

Mennen's Borated Talcum Powder 
lays claim to being the most perfect 
powder on the market, both in mate- 
rials and method of manufacture. It 
is the oldest of Talcum Powders put 
up for general use and has established 
itself on its merits in every quarter 
of the civilized world. 

The woman who buys Mennen's for 
toilet use or any other purpose may 
rest assured that she is getting the 
purest and most perfect powder that 
chemical knowledge can originate or 
skill manufacture. 

There is a difference^ in Mennen's 
and those who have once used it are 
quick to appreciate that this differ- 
ence is a difference of superiority 
which is easily perceived in compari- 
son with any other powder. 

Some people may say: The same 
ingredients are open to everybody; 
why can't others get the same results 
and produce a perfect powder? 

Ask the woman who is famous for 
her cake why Mrs. Brown, working 
from the same recipe, can't produce 
the same article. She has the same 
ingredients, the same directions for 
making, and yet she can't make good 
cake. It is this knack, this touch of 
skill and genius, which makes the dif- 
ference between all original produc- 
tions and imitations. It is this same 
genius which makes Mennen's original 
Talcum Powder superior to every 
other. 

Weaving has become a regular part 
of the work in the primary and Kin- 
dergarten program. Accordingly, the 
hand loom has become a necessary 
part of the school eauipment. The 
Todd Adjustable Hand Loom is con- 
venient and easily handled. No. 1 is 
made in two sizes. 9x12 inches and 
20x20 inches. The latter form is 
large enough for pillow covers, pieced 
rugs, and with continuous warp can 
be used to make rugs of any length. 
Made by Todd & Todd, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Everett O. Fisk & Company have 
recently moved their Boston office 
trom 4 Ashburton Place to the Warren 
Building, 2A Park St., opposite the 
Park Street Subway Station, where 
they occupy an entire floor with a fine 
outlook over the Common and Public 
Garden and the buildings beyond to 
the hills outside the city limits. Thev 
have there rooms especially well 
equipped, spacious and advantageous- 
ly located for the work of their Teach- 
ers' Agency. 

Not a Small Mission 

You will agree with us that to 
change existence into life, or to make 
life more abounding, is not a small 
mission. It is accomplished by the be- 
stowal of the greatest of blessings, — 
health and strength. It is the mission 
of Hood's Sarsaparilla and is so well 
fulfilled by this great medicine that in 
thousands and thousands of homes the 
name, Hood's Sarsaparilla, is always 
spoken with gratitude. 

We are glad to say so much that is 
so fully deserved. 



Superintendents, principals and 
teachers who desire to keep in touch 
with the newest series of Readers will 
do well to send to Parker P. Simmons, 
3 East Fourteenth street. New York 
City, for information concerning the 
Buckwalter Readers, which have 
proved remarkably successful wher- 
ever they have been tried. 
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Mr. J. C. Witter, who about fifteen 
years ago founded the educational art 
publishing house long*^ known as the 
J. C. Witter Company, succeeded to 
the personal ownership of that concern 
some six years ago. 

Soon after this change, the building 
in which the business was then lo- 
cated was entirely destroyed by fire. 
Having little insurance, the loss, about 
twenty thousand dollars, fell upon Mr. 
Witter personally, and, of course, se- 
riously crippled him financially. 

But it proved to have been a bless- 
ing in disguise, for the reduced volume 
of business enabled him to devote con- 
siderable time to the perfection of 
some inventions which he had long 
cherished — especially an air-cooling 
machine — and through them he has 
now been enabled to reorganize his old 
business. With the opening of the 
school year a new company, to be 
known as The Witter Company, with 
J. C. Witter President, and a number 
of men of business and financial abil- 
ity as officers, will be ready with a new 
line of publications in the field which 
this house has created for itself, and 
which is almost peculiar to it. 



New York Poster Exhibition 

A poster exhibition was held at 
Public School 59, New York City. The 
exhibition comprised some 250 posters 
drawn from the departmental classes 
of boys' schools. They reresented the 
work in design now done in the latter 
half of the eighth school year. Some 
of the posters advertised School 
Games, Mothers' Meetings, Alumni 
Reunions, Drawing and Workshop Ex- 
hibitions, and a score more of school 
activities. Teachers who taught the 
classes reported that the boys were 
exceedingly interested in this practi- 
cal work. One of them, when ques- 
tioned in regard to it, said: "No 
problem in design has ever so excited 
the interest of my boys. Some of the 
pupils in the lower grades have caught 
fire from them and have of their own 
instance brought posters to show me. 
The work has led to much more care 
in figure drawing and to an interest 
in useful problems in lettering. In- 
deed, the practical nature of all of it 
has been itself the very strongest ap- 
peal, and my boys are now studying 
posters as they see them in the cars 
and in the shops." 



NORTHERN MICHIGAN LINE 

THE ELEGANT LAKE STEAMSHIPS 



" M A N I T O U " 



"MISSOURI" 



"ILLINOIS" 



Offer unrivaled service between Chicago and Mackinac Island and other fa- 
mous Summer Resorts of Northern Michigan, connecting with all lines for 



Lake Superior and Eastern Points. 

Leland 
Northport 
Traverse City 



The most attractive and direct route to 



Petoskey St. Ignace 

We-que-ton-sing Mackinac Island 
Roaring Brook No. Manitou 
Harbor Springs Bay View 
Cheboygan 



Pentwater 

Ludington 

Manistee 

Frankfort Charlevoix 

Glen Haven 

■ These elegant steamships are among the finest and best equipped on the 
Great Lakes. So large and steady as to assure comfortable passage to those 
averse to lake trips. They offer the traveler every modern convenience that 
adds to the delights of an outing on the water. For book of tours, address : 
R. F. CHURCH, G. P. A. offices tad Docks, E. End Mich. St. or Siitfli St. Britf ire, Chicago 



The Second Edition Now in Print 

A Xonofrapli on Xodorn Xethodi In Arith- 
motto; endorsed by leading educators. Used by 
many New York Teachers. This work gives the 
latest and most spproyed psychological methods 
in Arithmetic. Bound in cloth. Price 50 cents. 



STUDY CLUB 



688 ■•dfford Avo. 



Brooklyni N. Y. 




MANUAL 
TRAINING 

Benchep, Lathes 
yiiet, Tools. 

Write for new 
catalogue and 

fi^ices.- 
;. H. Sheldon k, Co. 
375 Madison St. 
Chics go. 



Send for Catalog 

WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 

851-853 Sixth Avb., New York 
N. W. Cor. 48th St.' No Branch Stores 

FRENCH 

and other foreign 

BOOKS 



We publish the Bercy. 
Da Croqnet, SaoTear 

and other weil-lcnown 
methods. 



Hygiene and Physical 
Education Books 



Practical and theoretical books on 
hygiene, gymnastics, athletics, play- 
grounds, and .other phases of physical 
training supplied by us. 

Special estimates made for libraries, 
large or small. 



ASK FOR INFORMATION 



Send f9r nnu list of books — FREE 



KiDDEirSPi 



CO reUef for ASTHMA 
.CO 80 years. Sold by all 

Dmgfflsts. SS oenta. 

Ohanastown. TT^tTi 



flyiJiene and Physiczd Education 

THE F. A. BASSETTE CO. 
Sprti^Iteld - - Mass. 



Proudly Wave 

Proudly wave o'er land and sea, 
Glorious flag of liberty; 
Valiant souls have died for thee, 

Fighting for the right; 
Proudly wave, nor cease to reign 
While there yet remains one stain, 
Or one error to unchain. 

Wrong to bring to light. 

Never shall thy glory pale 
Till the stars of heaven fail. 
And shall cease oppression's wail 

On this wide, wide world. 
God of Nations, be our Guide, 
Truth and right our country's pride. 
Great our land, let love abide 

Till the heav'ns are furled. 

—Will J. Massingham in " Lak4 Svr- 
perwr and Other Poems** 




RELIEF MAPS 



SYSTEMATIC COLUCCTIONS 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology for 
Sohools of all grades. Lantern blldes, etc. 

The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTION put up in 
strong, cloth-covered cases, and accompanied with model text- 
book, are easilv in every respect the best and cheapest low-priced 
in the 1 

■agme 
brates for $3.50. Send for circulars. 



collections 

rocks with duplicate fri 



market 40 Minerals in good case, for $3.09. 40 
nents, for $a.oo. J4 types of inverte- 



EDWm E. HOWELL^ 612 i7tll St., N.W.» Wa5llIngton» D. C. 

Commissioner Haxsib says: " Every school in the United 
States in my opinion, should nave these eoUectiona." 



TRY HAND SAPOLIO. Its steady 
use will keep the hands of any busy woman 
as white and pretty as if she was under the 
constant care of a manicttre* It is truly 
the ^^ Dainty Woman*s Friend/ 
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In aatwerinc advertiiementi pleat* montloii "The Bohool Joonial." 
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Save the Babies. 

I l^Airr MOBTALTTI is something frightfoL We can hardly realize that of 
all the childieii bom in ciyilized coimtriesi twentytwo per cent., or nearly 
one-qnarter, die before they reaoh one year; thirtyseven per centi or moie 
than one-third, before they are five, and one-half before they are fifteen! 

We do not hesitate to say that a timely nse of Gastoria would save a ma- 
jority of these precions lives. Keither do we hesitate to say that many of these 
in&ntile deaths are occasioned by the nse of narcotic preparations. Drops, tinctures 
and soothing symps sold for children's complaints contain more or less opium, or 
morphine. They are, in considerable quantities, deadly poisons. In any quantity 
they stupefy, retard circulation and lead to congestions, sickness, death. Gastoria 
operates exactly the reverse, but you must see that it bears the signature of 
Ghas. E. Fletcher. Gastoria causes the blood to circulate properly, opens the 
pores of the skin and allays fever. 

Letters from Prominent Physicians 
addressed to Chas. H. Fletcher. 

Dr. A. F. Peeler, of St Louis, Mo., eays: ''I have prescribed your Gastoria 
In many cases and have always found it an efficient and speedy remedy." 

Dr. B. Down, of Philadelphia, Pa., says: "I have prescribed your Gas- 
toria In my practice for many years with great satisfaction to myself and 
taieflt to my patients." 

Dr. Edward Parrlsh, of Brooklyn, N. Y., says: "I have used your Gas- 
toria In my own household with good results, and have advised several 
patients to use It for Its mild laxative effect and freedom from harm." 

Dr. J. B. Elliott, of New York Glty, says: "Having during the past six 
years prescribed your Gastoria for Infantile stomach disorders, I most 
heartily commend Its use. The formula contains nothing deleterious 
to the most delicate of children." 

Dr. G. O. Sprague, of Omaha, Neb., says: 'Tour Gastoria Is an Ideal 
medicine for children, and I frequently prescribe It ' While I do not advo- 
cate the Indiscriminate use of proprietary medicines, yet Gastoria is an 
exception for conditions which arise In the care of children." 

Dr. J. A. Parker, of Kansas Gity, Mo., says: "Your Gastoria holds the 
esteem of the medical profession In a manner held by no other proprie- 
tary preparatloxL It Is a sure and reliable medicine for Infanta and chil- 
dren. In fact. It Is the universal household remedy for Infantile ailments." 

Dr. H. F. Merrill, of Augusta, Me., says: "Gastoria Is one of the very 
finest and most remarkable remedies for Infants and children.' In my 
opinion your Gastoria has saved thousands from an early grave. I can 
furnish hundreds of testimonials from this locality as to its efficiency 
and merits." 

Dr. Norman M. Geer, of Gleveland, Ohio, says: "During the last twelve 
years I have frequently recommended your Gastoria as one of the best 
preparations of the kind, being safe In the hands of parents and very ef- 
fective In relieving children's disorders, while the ease with which such 
a pleasant preparation can be administered is a great advantage." 

GENUINE CASTORIA ALWAYS 

Bears the Signature of 
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ALVOiWL 3 PEK CtWT. 

AVcgelaWe IVeparalionrorAS'l 
siniilalijig the Fbori amJRf gula 



Infants ,**Chiidren 






Ptomotes Dig^esHonJCkwFd- 
ncss and Rest.CORiainsiKilhr 
OpiuRuMojpliinc norMiaEiaL 
Not Narcotic, 






A perfect Remedy forCansftpa 
Hon , Sour Slomach.Dlarrtiwa 
Worms fonv-ulsifliis Jcvcrish 
ness ami Loss OF Sleep. 

I^Simife Si^mrt of 
NOV YORK. ' 



Atb months old 

j5Doses-33Ceh« 



^iTflFflrttgfid under thfcFoqq^ 
Bacact Copy of Wrapper* 




The Kind Tou Have Always Bou^t 

In Use For Over 30 Years. 

TNC esNTAun eoMmuiv. tt muhiiav aniCKT, new vomi errr. 



' Zn ftBgwerlnf advertlMmeiits please mention "The Bohool Journal." 




CHARLBS FRANCIS PRRSS, NBW YORK 
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To avoid fine, this book should be retimed on 
or before the date last stamped * 
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